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TALK 

IS WORTH WHILE, 

IF 

You've got something to sell and talk about it 
for a month or so in the Shoe Workers' Journal. 
It's the magazine that is owned and published 
and read by the union shoeworkers of the United 
States and Canada. They are all, "folks" who are 
earning money every week, and the Journal 
carries your ad. right into their homes and tells 
the mothers and brothers and sisters and wives 
all about you 
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^USE NONE BUT— 

Strictly Union-Made Shoe Knives and Ejrtension Blade 

. SUCH AS ARE MANUFACTURED BY 

THE STEPHEN WCHARD CO., Southbrldgc, Mass. 

And jou wOl hsTe th« bert CUTTING KNIVES on the nuu-ket. 
SamplM chMrfnUj suultd to tU parte of th* country on application. 






How to Increase Your Wages as a Workman 
or Your Profits as a Business Man 
Without Additional Cost to Yourself 

No matter what your calling or buslnessi Its pemuuiaacjr 
and taccesi depend upon the steady employment and the 
abmty of the employee to buy aitlclea for consumption — ^Umlt 
the purchasing power of the employee and you start a chain of 
restriction that relatively affects all wage earners^ business men 
and manufacturers. 

Sbice the Cigar Makers' Union label stands for ktgk 
wmg$$ and clean shops and fair conditions, It will be an act 
of kindness as well as profitable investment to 
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LONDON^S POVERTY PARADE 

Bad OonditioD of the Workers in Merry England Described by an American 
Mechanic Who Saw 9,000 Un-Employed, Half -Starved Men in Line. 



HN American workman who saw a parade of 9,000 half -starved and un- 
employed men in London recently wrote the following account of his 
impressions for a New York newspaper. Parades such as the one de- 
scribed are taking place nearly every day in London, where there are 
thousands of men who are out of work. Unable to secure employment of any 
kind, with their wives and children starving at home, these poor unfortunates 
have taken to parading the streets in the hope that the government will do some- 
thing for them. The American's description of the strange and unhappy specta- 
cle is as follows: 

Today I had the somewhat rare opportunity for an American mechanic of 
seeing the army of unemployed of London on their, shall we say, annual parade. 
Where lives the man who has not read about these ever and anon occurring pil- 
grimages to the West End? 

As I watch the marches, my thoughts fly back to America and its toilers,'^ 
and dwell on the parades and demonstrations I have taken part in myself. My 
memory reverts to the wars we waged for better conditions and the hardships 
it entailed upon us. 

But, and here I brighten up, so far we have not been compelled to march 
out in search of bread and pity, and in spite of all disclaimers what else does 
this appeal amount to? When we did go out it was mostly to show our teeth. 
Our grievances seem very small indeed, when I look back and try to remember j 
what they were. 

I am not forgetting that "distance lends enchantment to the view," and 
that we are apt to ignore past sufferings. But in this moment America looka 
ap in my eyes as Qod's own coimtry, and I thank my stars for knowing it as I do. 
In our worst days our appearance never suggested the poverty and hopeless mis- 
ery of these fellows. 

ALL WERE UNDERSIZED. 

The parade itself? Well, there is not a great deal to say about it. Young 
men and old men and middle-aged men, all poor looking and starved looking, and 
mostly small and decrepit. But I for one do not attach so much importance to 



LONDON'S POVERTY PARADE. 

the question of size as some people do. The strongest, tonghest and all round 
serviceable man is a little man. Anybody that knows anything about hard work 
will subscribe to that. 

A few blackcoated fellows were in the line; they are not called workers here; 
why, I cannot fathom; they are clerks, more or less. And I conld not help re- 
flecting they would form quite an army themselves should they see fit to expose 
their plight. 

One has only to see the miscellaneous crowds studying the newspaper ad-* 
vertisements to realize what a big percentage of that dass are idle from time to 
time. The bulk of the marchers was made up of that particular aversion of mine, 
the man in corduroy or moleskin or whatever it is, with a dinky cap and trousers 
tied up with strings below the knees. 

I can never see that outfit without being reminded of all sorts of miserable 
things, ''pubs" and workhouses and holes and what not. Why a man should 
want to disfigure himself in that way is beyond my understanding. 

The saddest feature of the parade was the large contingent of boys and 
young fellows in line. Things must be worse than bad when they are out of work. 
They are cheap, you know. 

I suppose to the majority of people there is nothing more disheartening than 
the sight of a great army of unemployed like this one. But, although it may be 
from sheer love of being perverse, I cannot feel that way. 

MEN WITH JOBS TO BE PITIED. 

My sympathies go with the poor devils that are working. If they were a lit- 
tle better off, we would never hear of these misery exhibitions, and subscriptions 
and soup kitchens. 

. The workers would take care of their own poor if they were not so con- 
foundly poor themselves. That is putting it in an indigestible form, I suppose, 
but what I mean is this: 

The workers of merry England who do work are in a hopeless, poverty 
stricken condition; their existence is so precarious that the least misstep will put 
them in the same boat as their marching fellows. Judging from observations 
since coming to England a short time ago, I consider the English workingman's 
condition worse than the Continental, though nominally he is better paid. 

After looking into the circumstances of the workers in Germany, Russia and 
Sweeden, I cannot conscientiously record their status as favorable, according to 
American standards, for they cannot save anything. But they are secure and 
they enjoy life. 

Whether it is the frugality and ability to make a little go a long way that 
gives the peoples of these countries their advantage I am not prepared to say. 
There probably is something in that, and if so, praise is due the women, who are 
wonders when it comes to work and mamagement. 

But credit is due the employers for contriving to give their men, if not big 
wages, practically steady employment. And that is what counts in the long run. 

One thing that struck me very favorably was that very few were outside of 
sick and other benefit societies. I doubt the English, as a rule, have much in that 
line to fall back on. 

A HAND-TO-MOUTH EXISTENCE. 

One need not see much of the workers here to realize that they furnish the 
worst example of hand to mouth existence. All their buying is done through 
hawkers, and costers. When things flourish they buy the ^9<9|t^,^ at other times, 
the worst will do. ^ 



LONDON'S POVERTY- PARADE. 

I am not advocatmg a credit system in shops. But in the first place, if peo- 
ple trade rei^nlarly in one place they become known and are tmsted when neces- 
sary. It is a good thing to be known in other places than the pawnshops. In 
the second place it is an injnstice to shop keepers and property owners to allow 
this hawking. 

The iniquitous system of housing in London deserves a chapter itself. In^ 
this letter, I will merely give an idea of the hardship it entails. 

The workman is either a householder or a lodger. If he possibly can he will 
rent a house, partly on speculation and partly for some advantages it brings. 
Sometimes he is able to re-let, sometimes not. Some of his tenants run away 
without paying, and others stay without paying and a few pay. Very often, in- 
deed, he has to pay the whole rent, a matter of from 18 to 25 shillings a week, 
out of his income of 30 at the best oftimes. The Continental block buildings may 
not be ideal places to live in but they are preferable to the so-called London cot- 
tage in its present form. 



BOOST A BIT. 



Here I you discontented knocker, 

Growlin' 'bout the city's Ills, 
Chloroform yer dismal talker: 
Take a course o' liver pills. 
Stop yer durn ki-o-tee howlin', 

Chaw some sand an* git some grit: 
Don't set In the dumps a-growUn', 
Jiimp the roost 
An* boost 
A bit! 

Fall in while the band's a playin', 

Ketch the step an' march along— 
'Stead o' pessimistic brayin' 
Jine the halleluyah song! 
Drop yer hammer — do some rootln' — 

Grab a horn, you cuss, and split 
Every echo with yer tootin* — 
Jump the roost 
An* boost 
A bit! 
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TUBERCULOSIS, 

How It Can Be Prevented and Cured • 

By Alezandtr M. Wilson, General Secretary Boston Association for the Belief 
and Oontrol of Tuberculosis. 



BY resolve of the General Court of 1905, the Massachusetts State Board 
of Health was authorized to hold an Exhibition illustrative of the 
means and methods for the treatment and prevention of tuberculosis. 
Such an Exhibition was held in lloi-ticultural Hall, Boston, Decem- 
ber 28, 1905, to January 7, 1906, and attracted the greatest interest. 

Tuberculosis is a communicable disease. It is very largely preventable, and 
often curable. It annually kills in Massachusetts more than four thousand' peo- 
ple. The prevalence of tuberculosis can be diminished only by knowledge, on 
the part of the people, of the nature of the disease, and a general application of 
the principles underlying its prevention and cure. 

The Exhibition showed in the simplest way by photographs, charts, models 
and specimens brought from different parts of the country the methods now em- 
ployed for the treatment of tuberculosis and the simple means that may be em- 
ployed to prevent the spread of the disease from one person to another. 

The cause of the disease is a minute vepretuble organism that is contained 
in the expectoration of the consumptive and this organism can only become dan- 
gerous if the consumptive spits about carelessly, thus allowing the spittle to dry 
and become dust which may be breathed *>y others. So cleanliness is the watch- 
word in the campaign that is being waged against consumption. This was strik- 
ingly shown by two rooms which were arranged side by side, the one typical of 
the worst neglect, such as is often found in the poorer tenements in Boston with 
filthy bedding and old carpets on the floor to catch and hold germs of disease. 
Contrasted with this was the same room cleaned up with bri<rht clean paper on 
the wall, a rug in place of carpet on the floor and clean bedding— such a change 
as could be effected by soap and water and the expenditure of a few dollars. 

In connection with the Exhibition a series of meetings was arranged to in- 
terest as many special groups in the State as possible. There were meetings for 
nurses, for Boards of Health, for the clergy, for the employer, for the teacher, 
and perhaps most effective of all a meeting for working men. This working- 
man's meeting was presided over by Mr. John F. Tobin, President of the Boot 
and Shoe Workers' Union, and addresses were made by Mr. Henry Abrahams, 
Secretary of the Cigarmakers' Union and by Dr. E. A. Burnhara. Both repre- 
sentatives of labor spoke briefly of the importance of tuberculosis in their occu- 
pations and the necessity of more general information on this subject among 
working men. Dr. Bumham gave an eloquent exposition of the nature of tuber- 
culosis and the duty of the working man to protect himself from this insidious 
foe. 

Such an Exhibition shows a very praiseworthy interest on the part of the 
State in the health of its people and well deserves to be repeated in other States 
that the country be saved the 200,000 lives which are unnecessarily canied of& 
each year by this disease. Digitized by V^OOgle 



THE OMAHA, PLAN, 

An Interastixig and Original Scheme to Boom the Union Label that Has B««n a 
Great Success in the Metropolis of Nebraska. 



IT will be a long, hard, cold winter for merchants and manufacturers who 
try to sell unlabeled, open-shop products in the City of Omaha, Nebraska. 
If the union men and women of Omaha continue their whirlwind campaign 
for green-labeled goods, such a thing as a sweatshop shirt, a scab hat or a 
prison-made pair of shoes will be a dime museum curiosity long before spring. 
As a result of the zealous campaign of education for the union label in 
Omaha, merchants of that city have been obliged to curtail their winter and 
spring orders with jobbing houses and manufacturers who handle unfair pro- 
ducts. This situation of affairs has brought gloom to a number of manufacturers 
in the camp of the Citizens' Industrial Association, and led one open-shop agita- 
tor to remark in a recent interview with a Boston newspaper man : 
''The unions are raising hell in Omaha.'' 

HOW THE TBOUBLE STARTED. 

All credit for the remarkable situation in Omaha is due to The Omaha 
Western Laborer and The Union Label and Home Industry League, which was 
organized some time ago in that city for the purpose of informing the working 
men and women of Omaha where they could secure union-made goods. With 
tibe formation of the league, every union man and woman in the city seems to 
have caught the popular infection for union label goods. The league secured 
advertising space in The Western Laborer and notified every merchant in the 
dty that it would advertise free of charge any union-made products that they 
had for sale. When the returns from the merchants came in, the league made 
out a directory of the information thus secured which occupied three newspaper 
eolmnns. For th^ convenience of the buying public, the directory was indexed 
tor ready reference in the following fashion. All the merchants who sell union- 
made suits for men are grouped under one heading, ''Men's Suits." Similarly, 
there is a list of merchants who sell union-made hats, a list of dealers who 
handle union-made men's shoes, a list of dealers who sell union-made women's 
ahoesy a list of those dealers who sell union-made children's shoes, a list of mer- 
dliants who sell union-made suspenders, and so on through the whole category 
of human needs. 

BUSINESS MEN INTERESTED. 

But what makes this directory more practical still, both to the man or 
woman who is about to buy some article of daily wear or to the business man 
who knows good advertising and is, of course, delighted to get it free of charge, 
is the fact that the prices that the dealer asks are printed in every case. Ad- 
vertising any commodity without giving its price is generally declared to be a 
waste of money. The men who originated '*The Omalia Plan," however, knew 
something about advertising and as a result they enlisted the interest of the 
raerehants of Omaha from the start, and also provided the people with a shopping 
directory of real value. 

The Union Label and Home Industry League of Omaha is now preparing a 
list of every known union-made article in the United States. It will print this 
list from time to time for the information of the buying public of the city. The 
promoters>of-*'The Otnaha Plan" estimate that the working people of their city 
ipead $5,000,000 annually. It is their ambition to educate the people so that Iflp 
s flflnt of this immense amount o f mnnftv will be a p s n t £or -m^aMf pi od n e ts . 5 



THE JAPANESE COBBLER, 

With 200 Jap Oobblinf Shops Already in San Francisco, the Oonntry is Fadng 
an Invasion of Oriental Shoe Repairers. 



Are Japanese cobbling shops soon to be as numerous in all our cities and 
towns as the Chinese laundry t 

Unless Congress takes some action on the immigration question and 
places the Jap workingman in the same class with the Chinese coolie, 
the California papers declare that the little yellow man of the Sunflower 
Kingdom will not only do all the shoe repairing work in this country, but will 
do all the cooking, fruit picking and housework as well. While the East is only 
mildly interested in the fact that more than a million immigrants land every year 
on the Atlantic coast, California and the far western states are holding indigna- 
tion meetings, organizing anti-immigration societies and flooding the country 
with literature on the ''Yellow Peril," all because nearly 2,000 Japanese men 
and women passed the portals of the €k>lden Gate last year. 

On the Pacific coast the Japanese are now the most popular cooks and house 
servants and are rapidly displacing the American cobbler. The San Franciseo 
Chronicle says that there are more than 200 Japanese cobbling shops in San 
Francisco alone. The Japanese cobbling shop resembles very closely the Chinese 
laundry. The cobbler works, cooks his meals and sleeps in his shop, which in 
many cases is even smaller than the cobbling shops now in use. The Jap lives 
so cheaply and is content to work such long hours that he can repair a pair of 
boots or shoes for a third less than an American. The wages he then makes are 
so much higher than what he received at home that he feels like a prince and 
is able to retire from business and return to Japan rich in a few years. 

The San Francisco Chronicle says that the remarkable invasion of the 
Japanese cobbler in this country is due to the John D. Rockefeller of the shoe 
industry in Japan, Nishomura, who has an interest in every shop that is es- 
tablished by a Japanese. Nishomura has amassed a fortune in the shoe busi- 
ness in Japan, where he owns many large factories. After getting control of the 
shoe business of Japan he turned his eyes toward America. As Nishomura is 
in control of a sort of union of shoe repairers at home, he decided to extend his 
union idea to this country. So it is that every Japanese cobbler now in the 
tountry is controlled directly by Nishomura and is paying a regular revenue to 
the great trust magnate. 

A Japanese who wants to set up a cobbling shop has to first receive a per- 
mit from Nishomura who charges him a fee of $25. On the Pacific coast wher« 
there are already hundreds of Jap shops, Nishomura refuses to grant a lieense 
for a new shop that would come into competition in any way with any of the 
older-established Japanese shops. There must be no competition except with 
Americans. After getting his license, the Jap cobbler has to buy all of his tools 
and all his leather of Nishomura, besides paying 50 cents a week as a sick benefit. 

After getting several hundred shops established in California, Nishomnra 
began to take apprentices in every one of them. In every Jap shop now on the 
coast there is also a Japanese apprentice. In a short time these apprentices are 
taught the rudiments of the shoe repairing trade and then Nishomura imrne^- 
ately sets them up in a shop of their own in some new locality. By continuing 
this process, the Chronicle says, he plans to extend Japanese cobbling shops all 

hi.' . . ( • . ' ■' -sino . .•■;•• ' 
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RICH FARMERS WANT THE "OPEN SHOP." 11 

kbe fmit picking in California is now practically done by Japanese. They are 
also getting control of many of the small orchards and it is feared that in time 
the Japanese will own and control the fruit business of the state. Every woman 
who works for a li^ing on the Pacific coast is now in fear of losing her job on 
account of the Japanese, who are rapidly taking positions of all kinds held by 
women everywhere. They are rapidly displacing women as cooks and house ser- 
vants and in many factories where women were employed Japs have now been 
taken on to do the work. 

Such is the gravity of the situation as viewed in the West that the state 
legislature of both California and Nevada have adopted resolutions calling on 
Congress and the United States officials to take such steps as will put a stop 
to the unrestricted immigration of the Japanese. 



RICH FARMERS WANT THE 
^^OP EN SH OP/^ 

IT is to be hoped that organized labor in time will be able to do something 
to better the condition of the farmer's hired man, who at the present time 
is obliged to work 14 and 16 hours a day for $15 or -$20 a month and his 

''board and keep/' The hired man is a brother of the trades-unionist and 
his sad condition today affords us a realistic picture of what the condition of all 
the workers were before the days of organization. 

Since the National Grange of the Patrons of Husbandry, at its recent con- 
vention in Atlantic City has practically forced the issue by declaring for the 
"open shop" and the right of an employer to work an employe as many hours 
as he chooses, some consideration of the plight of the unfortunate hired man is 
due from organized labor at the present time, together with a discussion of the 
best method of uniting forces with the newly organized Farmers' Union which 
now has locals in a number of western states. 

The Farmers' Union has already declared itself in sympathy with organized 
labor and in a number of instances has pleged itself to buy only union-labeled 
goods. Although the National Grange is the older organization, it has been 
growing more and more arrogant and today does not represent the real needs 
that the genuine farmers look for from a national association. The National 
Grange is merging rapidly into an organization of rich land owners. As such 
its sympathies are naturally with D. M. Parry, C. W. Podt and the Citizens' 
Industrial Association, with which it has clearly allied itself by its recent declar- 
ation against unionism. It is on this account that the Farmers' Union was or- 
ganized. 

There is a natural relation of interests between the labor unions and the 
genuine farmers. Both suffer from the selfishness of the same trusts; both be- 
long to the toiling and producing class of men. The same trusts of employers 
that grind down the wages of workingmen, boost the prices of everything the 
farmer has to buy. The trusts set the prices both ways against the farmers and 
the workingmen. They try and oftentimes succeed in setting the wages of the 
workingman where they please, and when the workers have anything to buy the 
trusts always set the price. So it is with the farmers. They must sell their 
•attle, their grain and hay at the price the trust gamblers fix and they must buy 
mearly all th^ products they need at thp prices the trusts have established. 
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UNSOUND UNIONISM. 

An AgrMment Violated. 

December 12th, 1905, was a day in the 
hlatonr of Brockton, which, unless all signs 
Call, will mark one period of the develop- 
ment of a disaster, or rather a series of 
disasters, which are inevitable, unless wis- 
dom, coupled with great courage, rises up 
to undo the mischief already done and avert 
future disasters growing out of the bad 
seed already planted. 

During the seven years since the inaug- 
uration of our first arbitration contract, 
coupled with the use of the union stamp, 
we have been able to point out Brockton as 
a great shoe centre, embracing a large num- 
ber of factories operating under arbitration 
contracts, under which about 14.000 of our 
members have been employed, and under 
which, for a period of seven years, the 
factories have not been disturbed by a stop- 
page of work due to labor disputes. 

It heui remained for the Lasters' Union, one 
oC the oldest, and consequently most ex- 
perienced, and naturally looked upon as the 
least likely to commit any serious blunder, 
to perpetrate one of the most unjustifiable 
and unwarranted breaches of contracts tn 
the history of the labor movement 

The incident which occurred on Decem- 
ber 12th, 1906, in which 140 lasters employed 
at the Taylor factory left work, refusing to 
accept a decision of the State Board of 
Arbitration for prices to be paid for as- 
sembling for the pulling over machine, was 
preceded by a series of incidents calculated 
to produce just such a result. 

The introduction of the new pulling over 
machine, like all machines that have en- 
tered the Lasting Department, has caused 
a good deal of uneasiness and has led to 
conclusions by each and every laster based 
upon what he considers to be his personal 
interests, and he has shaped his course, per- 
taAna honetttlT. but nev«rth«leMi ^rraneously. — 



in the endeavor to perpetuate his 
occupation and wages in the shoe trade, re- 
gardless of Influences which he is unable U 
control, either through his organization, at 
a national union. Independent union, local 
union, or otherwise. 

During last summer, the local executlT» 
board of Brockton Lasters' Union, Na 19t 
was discharged from office without tht 
formality of a trial, because they established 
a temporary price of $2 per day for as- 
sembling on the pulling over machine for t 
period of six months, the purpose being tc 
determine by this test what would be a fair 
price. 

The reason for discharging the local 
board was their failure to establish ft a 
day, which was the day price established 
by the Lasters' Union with the BrocktOD 
manufacturers for work done tmder tha 
method previous to the introduction sC tha 
pulling over machine. 

Since this temporary price was fixed, tha 
State Board of Arbitration heui rendered a 
decision at the Bates factory In Webster 
for 10c. an hour for putting in oountera. 
17 He an hour for putting the upper on tha 
last and tacking the back secun, and SSc. 
an hour for operating the pulling over ma- 
chine. 

The decision in the Taylor factory by ttu 
State Board was $2 a day (for a nine hour 
day), or over 20c. per hour for putting In 
counters, 25c. an hour for putting on the 
upper and tacking the back seam, while tha 
price for operating the machine, which was 
not in contention, was already established 
at $8.00 per day. This decision was so un- 
satisfactory to the lasters that practically 
by unanimous vote the decision was repu- 
diated, and upon the firm attempting to put 
the price list in operation, the lasters wer» 
ordered by their union to quit work. 

The General Executive Board, having hsid 
a meeting in Boston, beginning Dec 11th, 
heard a committee from the Brockton Last- 
ers' Executive Board on that date, which 
committee expressed the opinion that the^ 
could make a settlement of the Taylor cmmm 
agreeable to the firm and the union without 
any violation of the contract, providing tha 
General Executive Board did not InterforSu 
which the General Executive Board a gr eed 
to, and the General Board also accepted aJi 
invitation from the committee to attend h 
meeting of Brockton shoeworkers tho flol^ 
lowing Friday evening, providing there wsia 
no violation of the Arbitration contract lt\ 
the meantime, but dlnregarding this promise.^ 
^ the followinir day. Tuesdav. December f ftiA/ 
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tk« Taylor lastera were ordered to strike 
Iqr the local union. 

The LAetlng Department of the Taylor 
factory was tied up durlnir the week, and 
threats were made to pull out all of the 
UOe lasters in Brockton, If either the Gen- 
eral Union or the firm made any attempt 
to fill the lasters* places. 

At this juncture, the Brockton Shoe Coun- 
cil had a meeting on Friday evening, follow- 
ing the strike, and appointed what is known 
as the Peace Committee, who, in conference 
with the firm on Saturday reached a settle- 
ment, by side-tracking the State Board's 
decision, which provided for a day price^ 
and agreed to arrange for a piece price; 
meanwhile, the pulling over machines to re- 
main idle. 

This settlement caused Brockton to heave 
a sigh of relief, and the local strike leaders 
emerged from the great responsibility rest- 
ing upon their shoulders, expressing a great 
deal of satisfaction at the so-called happy 
termination of a disastrous industrial war. 
This so-called settlement simply post- 
pones the day of reckoning, and adds a com- 
plication which will bear bitter fruit 

The lasters justify their action, because 
the State Board did not give them $3 a day 
for the unskilled occupation of pasting and 
putting in counters, while at the same time, 
the lasters, without question, agree that the 
operators on the pulling over machine shall 
work for $8 a day, while as a matter of fact, 
the occupation, because of the skill and 
speed required, would be more correctly 
measnred at nearly twice 18 per day, upon 
the same principles that the Operator on the 
edge setting machine, by reason of his ex- 
cessive labor, coupled with skill, earns high 
waflr«0 Afl compared with the boy who does 
the unskilled work of inking the edges, or 
the skilled heeling machine operator, whose 
wa^es are far in excess of the unskilled oc- 
cupation of the boy loading nails for the 
machine. ^ 

The lasters evidently fail to realise that 
the pulling over machine establishes a new 
condition in the trade, just as did the edge 
setting machine, the heeling machine, the 
Ooodyear machine, and other appliances, 
which revolutionised the trade and dis-^ 
filaced hand labor. 

* It Is beyond the comprehension of the 
Writer to know how any person, or any set 
6f persons, can. by any twist or turn, justify 
Che breaking of contracts. 

We will admit for the sake of argument 
tliat the States Board's decision was as bad 
iS painted. We contend that this does not 
justify the strike which took place, as the 
worst that could happen under the decision 



for 60 days, and then be subject to a new 
adjustment, which course would have been 
immeasurably better than the unjustiflable 
strike, which will be a blot upon our organi- 
sation for many years to come. 

We are at a loss to understand the mental 
makeup of anyone who can justify a strike 
under the circumstances, and especially at 
this season of the year, and certainly, no one 
having experience in the trials of a labor 
war would countenance any such thing as 
a strike or a labor war of the magnitude 
threatened in Brockton, resulting from the 
introduction of the pulling over machine. 
The truce patched up in the Taylor matter 
provides that an honest price list, which 
will permit the machine to operate at a 
profit is to be arranged. We will await with 
a good deal of interest the decision as to 
what constitutes an honest price. 

Another promise of the millennium, grow- 
ing out of this dispute, is to be the establish- 
ment of a local board of arbitration, under 
which, by mutual agreement between the 
manufacturers and the union, the local 
board will be substituted for the State 
Board. 

By what stretch of the imagination can 
anyone conclude that persons who will vio- 
late one agreement will be inclined to re- 
spect another, if, perchance, it should hap- 
pen that the new tribunal should reach an 
unpopular decision? 

We are not calamity howlers: on the con- 
trary, we are rather inclined to take a hope- 
ful view of almost any bad situation, but 
we have grave misgivings that the future 
of Brockton, as a great shoe centre, has been 
seriously disfigured by this unfortunate In- 
cident, and we can, in fancy, see other shoe 
centres preparing to take care of the busi- 
ness which will be diverted from Brockton 
sooner or later as a result of this grave dis- 
aster. 

As an evidence of the insanity which is 
back of this movement, we point to the 
levy of an illegal assessment unon the 
Brockton lasters of $1.00 to raise funds to 
pay the Taylor strikers for the five days' 
lost time, in the face of the fact that the 
lasters in that factory are now working 
overtime to make up for the lost time; thus, 
the strikers are to be paid twice for dis- 
honoring themselves in obeying the order 
to strike Illegally imposed upon them. 

We have nothing but commendation for 
our members and unions who took an active 
part In the endeavor to avert a serious 
labor war In Brockton, but we greatly de- 
plore the Immense and far reaching price 
paid for the present apparent peace, and 
view with alarm the possibilities growing 
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Peace terms which tolerate the violation 
of contracts do not mean pecure — they mean 
war when the honor of our organization Is 
thus bartered. 

* • • 

''THE LABOR UNION TRUST!" 



Latest Charge of the Union -Smashers Ex- 
amined and a Distinction Drawn between 
the Selfishness of the Trusts that De- 
bauches Legislatures and the Selfishness 
of the Unions that Feeds Little Children. 
Are the labor unions a trust? This is the 
lateet charge of the Citizens* Industrial As- 
sociation, and The Open Shop, the official 
organ of the National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation, haa taken it up and repeats the 
withering accusation. 

It Is plainly another case of "the pot call- 
ing the kettle black," but the charge really 
deserves an answer, for the Citizens' Indus- 
trial Association at its convention in St 
Louis last month passed a resolution calling 
the attention of Congress and the President 
to the fact that it had dispassionately con- 
sidered the question and had decided that 
the labor unions are trusts and that they 
ought to be subject to the same investigra- 
ttons that the other trusts are receiving at 
this time. 

Whatever Congress or the President de- 
cides about the Questi6n, it would be well 
to remind the members of the Citizens' In- 
dustrial Association that the labor unions, 
unlike the trusts, invite investigation at all 
times. And if the labor unions look like 
trusts, to the trusts of capital that are or- 
ganized to exterminate them, let the public 
remember that no charge has ever been 
made against the labor unions of buying 
seats in the United States Senate, of de- 
bauching Congress, of bribing state legisla- 
tures from coast to coast, of gambling in 
stocks in Wall Street, stealing control of 
great railroad systems by using the people's 
money in the savings banks and the Insur- 
ance companies, or of Joining combinations 
to force up the prices of coal and beef and 
the other necessities of life. 

Our Two -Faced Enemies. 
While defending the trusts against the 
labor unions most of the time, the public is 
now treated to the spectacle of the Citizens' 
Industrial Association executing an about 
face and charging that organized labor is 
Just as bad as the trusts, anyway. Al- 
though this charge of Itself is of no conse- 
quence, organized labor Is willing to admit 
that, like the trusts, it is seeking to fix the 
price of the worklngman's toll. The trusts 
are trying to force wages down, the labor 
unions are trying to force them up. In this 

— ...^1^ ^.« «.>«. «■» #1«»U«- A«.A «vlfVi fif*o Tn nn 



Ideal state with ideal employers a labor 
union would not be necessary. If all em- 
ployers in the beginning had willingly con- 
ceded Just wages and fair hours of labor, 
there would not be such a thing as a labor 
union today. But to save themselves from 
the destitute and almost hopeless condition 
of the serfs of Russia, the coolies of China 
' and the half- starved sons of Italy, the 
American workers had to organize. 

If the workers had not organized, would 
there ever have been such a thing as an 
eight- hour day in America? Would there 
ever have been such a thing as conciliation 
and the arbitration of labor disputes? Would 
all employers voluntarily have advanced the 
wages of their men from time to time, as 
their profits increased and the higher cost 
of living demanded a greater earning ca- 
pacity by the individual laboring man? 

We think not. The trust barons would 
have said to the laborer, "If you don't want 
to work for me at the wages I see fit to 
give, quit and starve," Just as they say to 
the people today who buy their stigar, their 
beef, and their oil, "If you don't want to 
pay the price I charge, go hungry, or go 
without light" 

• • • 

Union Selfishness Defined. 

But there really is a basis for a compari- 
son of the trusts and the labor unions. The 
idea, however, is an old one and has been 
resorted to before by the enemies of union 
labor. Ijike the trusts, the labor unions are 
selfish in that they are organized to secure 
better wages and better conditions of labor 
for the workingman. They were not or- 
ganized to secure better wages for the life 
insurance president, for D. M. Parry, or te 
Increase the profits of the coal operators. 
The leaders of organized labor know that 
these individuals are able to shift for them- 
selves. If they lose their positions or have 
to give up their business they will not 
starve. But since the labor union does not 
try to do something charitable for the capi- 
talists. It can be called a selfish organi,za- 
tlon. 

Let it be clearly understood, however, that 
the alleged selfishness of the labor unions 
Is entirely different from the selfishness of 
the trusts. The selfishness of the trusts 
only puts added millions into the pockets 
of a few Individuals who already are rich 
beyond their necessities. It is a selfishness 
that puts more wealth, more power Into the 
hands of men who are exploiting society. 

But the selfishness of the labor union puts 
bread into the mouths of little children, 
abolishes child labor and carries hope and 
cheer and education Into millions of homes. 
It Is a selfishness that takes from those who 
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have more than they are entitled to and 
gives to those who have nothing. It Is a 
selflshness that makes existence possible 
for every man and woman who has to work 
for a living In this great country of mll- 
llona of toilers. 

Upon this point let us listen to Hon. John 
liorley, the English writer, historian and 
a present member of the new British cabl- 
oet: 

There is all the difFerenoe in the world 
between the selfishness of a oapitalist and 
the so-oalled selfishness of a great trade 
society. The one means an inorease of self- 
indulgent luxury for one man or a single 
family; the other means an inorease of de- 
oenoy, increase of comfort, increase of self- 
respect, more ease fbr the aged, more school- 
ing for the young, not of one family, but of 
a thousand or ten thousand families.. Others 
may calf that selfishness if they please; I 
call it humanity and civilization and the 
furtherance of the commonwealth. 
• • • 
EDUCATION. 
The Lafbor Movement does not Need More 

Men or More Money so Much as it Needs 

the Loyal and Intelligent Support of 

Every Man and Woman who Carries a 

Union Card. 

Organized labor's greatest need today Is 
more education. 

Some unionists believe that a million-dol- 
lar defense fund or the strensrth of greater 
numbers Is the most pressing need of the 
labor movement, but, as a matter of fact, 
neither of these things is preventing the 
men who toll from entering Into their own 
In this great and prosperous country of ours 
at the present time. 

Trades-unionism In America today Is 
strong enough numerically and financially 
to Immediately establish itself as the great- 
est power In the land. The only reason It 
has not done so Is because of the lack of 
an Intelligent understanding of the move- 
ment itself, Its purposes, its resources, Its 
needs and Its responsibilities — not by the 
general public — but by the men and women 
already enrolled In the labor union army. 
When the rank and file attain this under- 
standing of the movement they represent, 
all other things, Including greater financial 
resources and augmented numbers, will 
speedily come to them. 

Where the Fault Lies. 

A man generally lays all blame for his 

faflure in life on the conditions of his birth 

and his lack of opportunity, when too often 

'the whole fault lies with himself. In the 

manner, the average trades-unionists 



thinks it ought to bring about on the gen- 
eral officers or the other members of the 
organization rather than upon himself. 
This Is why education Is the paramount 
need in the ranks of organized labor today. 

A great general like Washlnsrton or 
Oyama In command of an army In the field 
In the face of the enemy does not waste 
time wishing that he had more men, better 
guns or a government behind him loaded 
down with money. No. Indeed, he fights 
the best he knows how with the material In 
hand. He retreats here, makes a strike 
there, but always he fights on undismayed, 
and between fights he trains his men. He 
may be outnumbered three to one, but he 
does not give up before the battle on that 
account. Instead of getting discouraged he 
trains his men and trusts to the individual 
courage, the individual marksmanship and 
the individual and Implicit obedience of the 
men in the ranks to win the victory. Most 
important of all, he impresses on every man 
the Importance of his individual loyalty and 
support. Like Nelson before the battle of 
Trafalgar, he hoists the signal: 

"England this day expects every man to 
do his duty." 

Enemy Well Organized. 

This is exactly the situation In the labor 
movement. The greatest lawyers, the great- 
est organizers and the best trained men in 
the country are leading and advising the 
enemies of union labor. Pitted a^nst these 
trained and highly organized forces Is the 
union labor army. It is more powerful than 
all of them put together. United it can 
stop the wheels of industry of a great coun- 
try, elect a president or put down a Civil 
War. But the trouble is that everybody in 
this army is not subordinating himself and 
his local union, or his personal ambitions, 
to the good of the cause. If he can buy a 
"scab" suit of clothes cheaper than a union - 
made suit, he buys the unfair goods because 
he doesn't happen to be a tailor or a cloth- 
ing cutter, in the first place, and because he 
is thus able to save a few cents, in the sec- 
ond. If the general good of the organization 
dictates a policy that works any imaginary 
hardship on him, he immediately proposes 
to withdraw his local from the organization 
entirely, or begins secretly to plot some 
scheme to break up the entire organization. 
As a result there is constant trouble, dis- 
sension and disorganization. Some are 
pulling one way, others are either openly or 
secretly pulling the other, while the real 
fight is being made by the leaders of the 
movement upon whose shoulders has been 
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What Everybody Wants. 
Only one thing Is universally recognized 
by the rank and flie in the labor union army. 
That Is that every soldier wants to work 
shorter hours and draw bigger pay. The 
probabilities are that he is entitled to both. 
But it seems to be impossible in many cases 
to make him realize that he will probably 
never enjoy either of these things If he does 
not light shoulder to shoulder with every 
other man In the ranks. And just so long 
as the Individual soldiers believe that they 
are first and the movement second, the gen- 
eral progress of organized labor will be de- 
layed. Just so long as the individual unions 
think that they can force up their own 
wages higher than what unions in other 
localities are getting there will be discord 
and trouble. 



To train, to interest and to educate the 
rank and tile, organizers are kept on the 
road and labor papers are published. Of 
course both the labor press and the organ- 
izers are designed to bring new converts to 
the cause, but fully as important. In fact 
more so at the present time, is their work 
of discipline and education among those al- 
ready organized. And when they succeed 
in getting the rank and file really interested 
in the movement to which they are supposed 
to be allied, and honestly loyal to the beat 
interests of the cause, there will be no 
further need of organizing work ansrwhere. 
"With Av*»rv mnn nnd womnn In this country 

w h«» «;iiiles ii workhii^ t;ir»i a gefiiilne 

unionNtM. the unorifMiii/.ed workers wcnild 

be converted In 'Z\ hours. 



AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 



Washington, D. C, December 8, 1905. 
To all affiliated organizations, organizers, 
and labor press: 

In accordance with the instructions of the 
Twenty-Fifth Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, held at 
Pittsburg, Pa., November 18-25, 1905, you 
are hereby advised of the following resolu- 
tion, adopted at that session: 

WHEREAS, The Denver Trades and 
Labor Assembly, a body affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, being in 
possession of the facts, did, on May 14, 1905, 
adopt and circulate the following warning: 
To All Concerned — A Warning. 

All Central Bodies and Unions are hereby 
notified that the man, P. H. Scullin, repre- 
senting the National Peace Association, is 
deemed by this Assembly guilty of practices 
contrary to the ethics and principles of 
Unionism. He has collected money from 
Chinamen through the endorsement of the 
Ban Francisco Six Companies on assurance 
that the Unions will cease their opposition 



to Chinese cheap labor. We deem It wise 
that the arbitration principle, which Is good 
in itself, should not be compromised by any 
method of graft or misrepresentation. 
Hence, this warning. Labor papers please 
copy. 

(Signed) W. R SHIELDS, President 
(Attest) S. G. FOSDICK, Secretary. 

WHEREAS, The means at the hands of 
the Denver Trades and Labor Assembly to 
circulate this warning are limited, thus per- 
mitting Mr. Scullin to practice his decep- 
tion in other centers of labor; therefore, 

RESOLVED, By the Twenty-Fifth An- 
nual Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, that the foregoing warning 
Is hereby endorsed, and our Secretary is in- 
structed to Immediately send the same to 
all affiliated bodies, as well as to all Union 
Labor papers, with the request that the 
same be given the widest possible publicity. 

Hoping that the same will receive your 
attention, I am. 

Fraternally yours, 

FRANK MORRISON. 

Secretary American Federation of Labor. 



LABOR IS WINNING ITS WAY. 

Little by little and day by day, 

Labor Is ever winning its way. 

Prom the depths of slavery in the past. 

It has risen until it can see at last 

The dawn sublime 

Of the better time 

That will break o'er the night of greed and 

crime, 
When every throne 

Has been outgrown C^ r\r\rs\o 

And the tollers have come to claim th^iQitized by V^OOglL 



FRENCH DEPARTMENT 



Ui MOUVEMENT DU TRaVAIL EN 
CANADA. 



Da rapport dn President Goirpers i la Fld- 
^ration Am^ricaine da Travail 



La condition dn monyement de la Puisctance dn 
Canada eat constamment croissante et devient 
d'nn caraci^re de pins en pins Bati^fai^ant. ncn 
senlement k notre monvement dans lea Etata- 
Unia, maia anx onvriers de la Pui»8ance enx- 
mSmea. Sea officii rs sont contents de remar- 
qner Tavancement continnel qni a M fait, 
malgr6 qu'ils aient les nemes contentions et la 
m§me opposi ion k rencontrer qui nons con- 
fronte. lis ont anspi des probl^mes semblables 
anz ndtreSy c'est d-dire, ils ont k confronter les 
alliancea de citoyens et les associations des 
manufacturers. 11 n*y a pas lonteropo, ils ont en 
nne adition k ceci, un ^l^m^nt qui plaide pour un 
monvement du travail iso]6 de celui du con- 
tinent am^ricain. I>s offieiers du Congr^s des 
Metiers et du Travail du Canada attirent votre 
attention sur le fait que ce mouvement est 
practicallement compris dans seulemt nt qu'une 
peraonne qui trouve le temps de faire le tour 
du Canada comme agent pcur TAssociation des 
Mannfacturiers Canadiens. Les ofiiaers ont 
confiance que prochainement ce te divuion Fera 
enti^rement enlev6e k cause de rintelligence 
croissante des ouvriers, qui, au commercement, 
ont e88ay6 de s'enroler dans un corps aussi 
isol6, mais qui sont devenus convaincus de sa 
folie et ont joint le mouvement international 
des unions de metiers. 

Je ne peux faire mieux que de cit^r une 
partie de ce que le Secretaire Draper a dit. 
Cela vous donnera une id e plus suffij'ante de 
I'attitude du mouvement du travail canadien. 
Ddit: 

"En vue de Tactile consolidation du capital 
organist partout, tout etf^rt poFPible devrait 
Itra fait pour obtenir rharmcmie et Tunit^ 
d'action dans les rangs du travail organist, car 
en pr^wrtion de iVtendue que ces charac'6r 
b iques existeront ft seront reeonnus, ainpi 
sera la force et Teffectivit^ du mouvement du 
travail international dacs Tam^rique du Nord. 

II • evraiv Stre dit que, k pirte re contiruer 
Tf ssistance financier de et celln des organisa- 
teurs, il a ^t^ mon but d'etre plus d'aesistance 
toute mani^re en mon ponvoir pour mieux 
organiser et obtenir le surcds des cuvricrs du 
Canada, et dVtablir fermenent, auiessus du 
ponvoir des enremia, TuUitS et Tidentit^ de 
notre mouvement. 

Pour renforcir les liens de fraternity entre 
ies ouvriers du Canada et ceux du reste du 



enirt* nous ^ Mr. VMliiam V.*Tidd, qui o^cupe 
cette pobiiion distingu^e k cette convention et 
qui eat avec nous m intenant. 

MILLE NE F CENT CINQ. 

L'ann6e mille neuf cent cinq a prise sa place 
chronologique dans les annales de temps. 
L'univers regarde en arridre et y retire des 
It Qons de la s mme totale qu'elle a ajont6 an 
progrds civilis^. 

Chaque minute, oui, chique seconde de sa 
fuite a marqu6 les nauf rages des ambitions 
mal guid^ et les essai^* dans tons les sentiers 
de la vie. Chaque individu regarde son pass^ 
age de la maniere qu'il a 6te affect 6. Pour 
chaque individu, elle a M pleine de bontA, de 
m^chancet6 et d'in liffcrence, de succ^s on de 
fail lite, d'esp^ ranees abaisa^es et Mev6es, 
n^anmoins, sa gloire ccuronnante est celle 
d'une fl^vaion civili^^ qu'elle a d nn^ k la 
famillt) humaine. Les succ^ ou les faillites 
individuels ne marqueut pas le progr s ur.i- 
versel seulement parce qu*i]s ajoute 1 Tamel- 
ioraion universeile. 

Chaque seconde, malgr^ ses naufrages, a 
balanc6 en faveur du progr^ quande bien 
m§me qie le giin ait 6i6 infinitesimal. Le 
total de Tann^ atteste splendidment la marche 
du prog ds. Propdd a 6t6 le mort d*ordre de 
chaque instituti )n k moins qu'il y ait eu quel- 
ques exceptions pour quelquis individus. M§nie 
dans lens cas oii le did tpointement, la f i'lite 
et la mis^re suivis leur efforts indepen- 
dents, eu defiance des limitations clairement 
d§finie9, ils ont r^cjlte leur part de ce pro- 
gr s univrersel q'li seul d^montre F^l^vation 
humaine. La "Bo t and Shoe Workers' Union,'* 
commise k T^lt^vati >n industrielle de tons les 
cordonnitr.-", regarde av»c fierte et reconnais- 
sance son progr^fl pour les demiers douze mr>\^ 
Son progr^8 a 6t6 retarde par une oppoeition la 
rt-istance delaquelle a *\^ activ^e par une 
haine aus.^i non-raiaonab'e que celle qni a 
active les retrogrades des Ssres noires. Elle a 
toujours 8ui\i Fon cours sjns F'6'arter de sa 
fid^iit^ k sef devoirs qui ui sont imposes comma 
Tavf cat et le ch impi >n dea droits industricls du 
travii leurs en chaussures. 

En dedans elle a souffert les censurfs des 
radicaux, consum s par 1 impat arce de gainer 
le but de Tuni-inisme au premier p^s, k cause 
que sa politique con serva trice, qur ique pleme- 
m^nt reuFsis^ante h\\ pas rtncontre leur ap- 
probation. En dehors nous avons (t^ con- 
ffont^s k chique pas par le patron et le 
trav;iilleur sini-tre. ignorant, malv» illint et 
bigot ; n^anmoins nous avons toujuurs marchS 
en avant. 

Ilin'y a pas de hauteurs ambit i^uses dams It 



NOTES and COMMENTS 

Events of the Month in the Worid at Large of Special Interest 
to Labor Union Men 



PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT SAYS CHIN- 
ESE MUST NOT COME. 

President Roosevelt has decided with the 
labor unions in their stand against Chinese 
immi^atlon. He declared in his message 
to Congress, December 7, that there was no 
reason why any man should feel alarmed 
about the proposal that has been advanced 
by certain employers to let down the bars 
to the Chinese. Chinese laborers, skilled 
and unskilled, he informed Congress, belong 
to the undesirable class of immigrants and 
must be kept out. 



GOVERNMENT WORKMEN TO BE 
ORGANIZED. 

Another important question that the 
President has decided in favor of the labor 
unions is the right of labor organizers to 
go among all classes of government work- 
men and induce them to become unionized. 
The question was taken up with the Presi- 
dent at a conference at the White House be- 
tween him and a delegation of prominent 
labor union men. This decision will make 
it possible for labor men to organize gov- 
ernment mechanics of all description, as 
well as other classes of workmen, and will 
help toward the general movement of solid - 
if3^ng organized labor bodies. 



UNIONS FAVOR HIGHER EFFICIENCY 
BUT OPPOSE CHEAP MEN. 



The Boston Traveler in a recent editorial 
explained fairly and clearly the opposition 
of the labor unions to trade schools. The 
Traveler explained that the unions were not 
opposing higher efficiency or better work- 
manship but were against any proposition 
that would graduate thousands of beardless 
boys, ready to work for D. M. Parry's open- 
shop wages, into any one of the skilled 
trades. The editorial was in part as follows: 

"The Massachusetts State Branch of the 
American Federation of Labor, by a prac- 
tically unanimous vote, has placed itself 
upon record in opposition to the establish- 
ment of trade schools by the State. The en- 
tire question, however, from a trades union 
standpoint, seems to hinge largely upon the 
definition of the phrase trade schools. The 
union interpretation thereof is that the trade 
school is an institution having for its pur- 
pose the teaching of trades to those having 
no knowledge of the trade, the opening up 
of a short cut by which an abnormal supply 
of labor could be railroaded into any particu- 
lar trade. This the unions oppose on the 
ground that it is not the business of the 
State to depreciate the capital of those wage 
earners who have acquired by normal meth- 
ods special knowledge which is their stock 
in trade in earning a living/* 



PRISON LABOR REFORM IN INDIANA. 



Indiana has fallen into line with a number 
of other progressive states, since Vice- 
President Lovely's articles on Prison Labor 
were published in The Journal, and is now 
trying to reform the prison labor conditions 
in a number of her state penal institutions. 
The Indiana Manufacturing Company has 
been forced to surrender to the state its 
interests in the hoIIow-ware and chair shops 
at the Indiana Reformatory. The reforma- 
tory has been changed from a factory to a 
trade school and a number of the old fore- 
men have been employed by the state as in- 
structors to the prisoners. 



There are to be no more child slaves in 
the coal mines of Pennsylvania. A law has 
Just gone into effect there which forbids the 
employment of boys under 14 years of age 
in the breakers and outside the anthracite 
mines, and boys under 16 inside the mines. 
This law will release thousands of stunted 
boys in the mine regions who will now en- 
Joy an opportunity to secure an education. 
Now that the law has been passed, the state 
authorities will probably find it an easy 
task to keep it enforced. 



One of the most dangerous occupations in 
the world is that of the window washer. 
In New York City, for instance, there are 
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fM men who follow this calling. Of this 
number, 165 were killed last year by falling 
from high windows while at work. Those 
appalliner fatalities have led the Window 
Washer's Union of New York to appeal to 
the authorities to have some ordinance 
passed that will compel owners of skscrap- 
ers to put bars or some other means of pro- 
tection in their windows. Chicago already 
has Just such a city ordinance. 

• • • 

Civilization in Qeorgia is said to be going 
backward. Certainly some of the laws in 
that state indicate that the members of the 
state legislature and the people who elect 
them are of an ancient order of intelligence. 
For another year it will be legal for the 
factory owners in that state to work little 
girls. Ave and six years of age, all night in 
the mills. It is no eight- hour day that these 
little tottlers enjoy, but they must work 11 
hours, from 7 o'clock in the evening until 
9 o'clock the next morning. The beniflcent 
mill owners explain, however, that It is only 
during the rush seasons that the children 
are forced to work this way. And yet there 
are some people who still claim to see no 
reason why men should organize! 

• • • 

The New York Court of Appeals has de- 
cided that employers who hire union labor 
under a closed shop agreement, or under 
other conditions of unionism, must abide by 
the agreement or pay whatever forfeit the 
contract provides. The case that settled 
this Important question was that of the 
Tailors and Pressers' Union of New York 
City against Morris and Louis Cohen, con- 
tracting tailers, who violated a closed shop 
agreement and were compelled to pay $200 
damages to the union. 

• • • 

A western manufacturer has sued the 
editor of a labor pnper for $50,000 dam- 
ages for an alleged libelous article. The 
editor of the paper in the next issue re- 
marked that the irate manufacturer might 
Just as well have sued him for a whole year's 
salary as for half. 

• • • 

Here are some figures that union men will 
do well to paste in their hats for ready 
reference when employers talk about the 
"good old times," and depreciate unionism: 

The average daily wages for the period 
ef 1825 and 1830 were: 

Agricultural laborers, 80 cents; black- 
smith, 11.12; carpenters, $1.07; clockmakers, 
11.29; mill operatives. 88 cents; harness- 
makers, 11.18; laborers, 79 cents; painters, 
IL25; printers, $1.25; ship and boat builders, 
11.40; shoemakers, 11.06; woolen mills opera- 



Oovernor Folk of Missouri has sent out 
instructions to ail the state mine inspectors 
of Missouri to enforce the eight-hour law, 
which the United States Supreme Court re- 
cently decided was constitutional. 

• • • 

Professor J. R. Commons of the University 
of Wisconsin has published a book on the 
labor questions of Ihe day, "Trade Unionism 
and Labor Problems," which has just been 
placed before the public. There are 38 
chapters in the volume and each treats of 
some important phase of the union problem. 
Six of the chapters were written by Profes- 
sor Commons himself, while the others were 
written by other labor writers. Altogether, 
the book is the fairest and most comprehen- 
sive that has ever been written on the labor 
question. 

• • • 

It Is said that the four railroad brother- 
hoods are all united in their opposition to 
the President's plan for a revision of rail- 
road rates. 

• • • 

The Bricklayers and Masons' Interna- 
tional Union has moved the office of Its 
journal from New York City to Indian- 
apolis where the other international offices 
are located, 

• • • 

EHeven heads of manufacturing concerns 
in New York City have been arrested on the 
charge of the district attorney of having 
conspired through the medium of an em- 
ployers' association to violate the alien con- 
tract labor law by the importation of foreign 
workmen. 

• • • 

The mayor of Baltimore recently ordered 
that no unfair labor should be employed by 
the city in any capacity. 

• • • 

In its June number The Open Shop con- 
tained the following bit of Interesting In- 
formation: 

"Millions of Hindus live, marry and rear 
families on an income which rarely exceeds 
fifty cents a week. They never eat meat 
and need little clothing." 

Yes, they have the "open shop" over 
there. It was a bit indiscreet, however, for 
The Open Shop to admit what sort of ex- 
istence It really believes is good enough for 
the American workingman. 



Edward A. Moffett, editor of The Brick- 
layer and Mason, has returned from Pana- 
ma where he was sent by the Isthmian 
Canal Commission to investigate the con- 
ditions of the workmen on the CanaL 
'RlHItnr "Unffmtt h»M mnAm M. renort^to tbe 
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Commi8«ion sugrsrestinir what th« flrovem- 
ment ouffht to do to make the lot of work- 
Ingmen fafe and more attractive la the 
Canal Zone. 

• • • 

Better order your full supply of winter's 
ooal now before the strike Is called and 
prices soar up to $20 a ton. While John 
Ifltchell says that he does not think that 
there will be another stifke, there are many 
rumors of Impending trouble In the coal 
fields, and no one knows what the Coal 
Barons may decide to do before spring to 
force a conflict with the miners and reap 
another hig harvest of the people's money. 



Schoolboys and girls in Boston must 
learn their lessons out of union- label school 
books. This Is what the Boston labor lead- 
ers declare and they are after the school 
board with a big stick. The Boston Jour- 
nal of Education, however. Is dreadfully 
upset over the suggestion. The Journal 
of Education might as well become recon- 
ciled to the Idea, for this Is a reform that 
Is bound to come In every city in the 
country. Everybody knows that the big 
book companies make money enough out of 
the people to pay their printers fair wages. 

• • • 

There will be no opportunity In future 
for the men who make and sell tobacco 
trust and prison- made cigars to put an 
Imitation union label on their goods. The 
dgarmakers of the United States and Can- 
ada have decided to number all union labels 
consecutively. The union orders 1.000,000 
labels at a time and with this arrangement 
the label secretaries will be able to keep 
track of every genuine label that is Issued. 

• * • 

The Barbers' Union of Chicago has An- 
ally signed an agreement with the Master 
Barbers' Protective Association, which rep- 
resents about 2.000 shopfl. The main points 
In the agreement are: Union shops; shops 
te open not earlier than 7 in the morning 
and close not later than 8 at night; 10 
o'clock Saturdays; Sundays and holidays 
open 'till noon; closed all day Labor Day; 
Barbers' Union shop cards to be displayed. 

• • * 

Detroit is to be the location of the inter- 
national offices of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen's Unions. 
They are now at Syracuse. 



There are over IC.OOO children working 
for the tebacco trust for an average rate of 
less than S4 cents a day. 



The Plumbers' Union of Butto City, 
Montana, has begun a campaign to unite 
all the locals in the United Association of 
Plumbers on some plan to establish a home 
for union plumbers who have grown too old 
to follow their trade. The matter will be 
taken up at the next convention of the 
United Association of Plumbers. 



The Legislative Assembly of Bristlsh 
Columbia has passed a law which provides 
that miners shall not be retained under- 
ground for a longer period than eight houra 
Deducting the time lost in entering and 
leaving the mines, the actual workday wID 
be less than seven hours. 



One of the cashiers of a '^Chadwick" bank 
has begun his prison tenn. It was thought 
that he would be given a job on the prison 
books, but it was found that there was no 
place there for him as there were seyen 
banking men already filling the poaitftona 



Oovemor Deneen of Illinois and tba Tart- 
ous prison boards of that state are busy 
putting the new convict labor law into axe- 
cution. Convicts will be employed only la 
the manufacture of clothing and furniture 
for state institutions. 



Women are rapidly supplanting mom as 
station agents on the railroads running aut 
of Chicago. All of the women agents are 
expert telegraphers. They receive and 
send train orders and handle all of the 
telegraph business at the stations at which 
they are employed. They are paid on aa 
average of $50 a month. 



The Michigan State Employment Bureau, 
provided for in a bill pushed through the 
Legislature by Labor Commissioner Mo» 
Leod, was opened June 12 at Detroit 
Employers and employes will be brought 
together. Work will be given and help 
furnished without cost to either party. 



It has been arranged that on May 1« ItOt, 

every French trade unionist will, at the 
conclusion of the eighth hour of his day's 
work, "Quietly and peaceably leave the 
factory." The next morning he will pro- 
•ent himself for ..e^on^^^^grk «< 
eight hours' duration. o 



SANITARY TACK RESERVOIRS. 



SHOES QO UP IN CANADA. 



will not be obliged much longer 
to iifle their mouths for tack reservoirs. A 
Rochester man has invented a device that 
ho claims will enable any laster to get his 
taoko easier and quicker than he now gets 
thorn out of his face. Some lasters are ac- 
OQSOd of being able to get enough tacks In 
thoir mouths to put to shame the ordinary 
41mm museum sword swallower. The new 
4oTloo is a tin box with two rubber rollers 
■nmiiffed like a wringer. The laster picks 
Us taoka, head up from the face of the 
ronor where they stick when the rolls are 
rovolTod. 



SHOEWORKERS' WAGES ADVANCED. 



The United States Department of LAbor 
Is tbo authority for the statement that there 
has been an Increase of 34 per cent in the 
wages and a decrease of 4 per cent in the 
hours of labor of male shoe workers in the 
United States. The department obtained 
these figures by comparing the year 1904 
with the decade from 1890 to 1900. It also 
reports that the wages paid women shoe- 
workers during 1904 was not appreciably 
higher than those that prevailed from 1890 

to m%. 



Beginning with January 1, the new Emer- 
•on shoe factory at Rockland started at its 
hill capacity of 1,000 pairs a day. The 
Bmerson people say that even this output 
irlll hardly be sufficient to supply all the 
temand for Emerson shoes that are now 
eoming from all sections of the country. 



Ono mi the largest and most Important 
trade gatherings ever held in the United 
States will be that of the National Shoe 
Wholesalers' Association which meets in 
Boston. January 26. At this big convention 
sf shoo men the Increased price of leather 
and of shoes will be one of the main topics 

mt "iSlamiMliin 



Shoes have gone up In Canada. The ad- 
vance was forced by the manufacturers and 
the retailers are now selling |8 shoos for 
$8.60 and |4 shoes for |6. In Montreal the 
$8 shoe was almost universally worn by all 
classes. Its price has now been advanood 
to 18.50. The increase In the price of shoos 
was first started In Montreal but now tho 
other Canadian cities are taking it up and 
all lines and grades of shoes are affected. 

• • * 
MANUFACTURING SHOES IN JAPAN. 

A Japanese shoe manufacturer, H. Kod- 
sukl of Tokio, who is now in Boston, has 
been inspecting shoe factories and methods 
of tanning leather all over America* Ho 
says that the demand for the American 
style of shoe is increasing In Japan many 
thousands of pairs annually and that tho 
use of the old-style, wooden-soled shoe Is 
becoming confined almost entirely to house 
wear. The factory in Japan that Mr. 
Kodzuki is interested In turns out 4,00f 
pairs of shoes a day. The Japanese manu- 
facturers have to import practically all of 
their leather from other countries. 

• • • 
BROCKTON LEADS THE WORLD. 

Figures giving the total shoe shipments 
from the different shoe manufacturing cities 
during the year 1905, show that Brockton 
still leads the world in the manufacture of 
men's footwear. The total shipments for 
the year from Brockton were 692,188 cases, 
which was an increase of 77,212 cases over 
1904. This is approximately 14.228,026 pairs 
of shoes, valued at $88,070,065, which is the 
largest record in the history of Brockton. 

• • • 

WAITERS AND NURSES WEAR THEM. 

Hotel waiters and hospital nurses who 
wish to avoid the click, click and clatter of 
hard leather heels in the dining and sick 
rooms wear Velvet Rubber Heels. The 
policeman, the mail carrier, the waiter and 
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servants that the manufacturers of Velvet 
heels. Prank W. Wltcher & Company of 
Boston, especially cater to. Repairers and 
shoe retailers who wish to secure special 
trade will make no mistake in putting: in a 
nne of Velvet Rubber Heels. 



One of the largrest retail shoe stores in 
the country is advertisingr sets of shoes for 
chansre-off wear. There are three pairs in 
a set, one pair for dress, one pair for gen- 
eral wear and a third pair for hard usage. 
Those who buy the set get a discount and 
the claim is made that two pairs of shoes 
worn alternately will outlast three pairs 
worn consecutively. Aside from the econ- 
omy, such an arrangement makes the feet 
more comfortable and also gives the wearer 
a better dressed appesurance. 



Pychologlsts say that there is a direst 
relation between the fit and appearance of 
a pair of shoes and a man's disposition. U 
his shoes pinch his feet he is cross; If they 
are shabby or badly worn, he walks and 
feels like a hobo and goes home by the 
back streets. It takes more than a new 
pair of shoes to make a man feel like a 
winner, able to look anybody square in the 
eye; to make his conscience feel right, 
they've got to be union-made. ' 

• • • 

Metal scabbards for bayonets have been 
discarded in the army and according to the 
new orders which have been sent out, all 
scabbards must be made of leather. 
Leather scabbards do not dull the edges of 
the bayonet and do not glisten in the sun- 
light so as to make the soldier a mark for 
the enemy. 



If you can't buy an automobile buy a pair 
of motor boots. They will carry you 12 
miles an hour over all kinds of roads and 
with a fish horn to warn the farmers out 
of the way one can cut Just as wide a swath 
as the man who owns a gasoline buggy. 
The motor boot has been invented by a Swiss 
engineer. Each boot Is a mi nature motor 
car, mounted on four wheels, each wheel 
a foot in diameter. The boots work inde- 
pendently of each other and if one gives out 
the wearer can travel along on the other. 



Shoes of all colors of the rainbow will be 
seen on the streets next year. As the trade 
journals put it, it is going to be a big color 
year. AVhlte shoes will be the favorites and 
retailers from coast to coast are now putting 
In white stock. Tans will not be as popular 
as white, bronze, red, green and other gay 
colored footwear. 



The American worklngman may not have 
a high appreciation for John Chinaman or 
for the Chinese style of dress, but It is a 
fact that worklngmen in this country are 
destined to adopt the wooden soled shoe. 
The high price of sole leather, which has 
forced up the price of work shoes, is one 
reason that has led the man who works for 
a living to look with favor on the wooden 
shoe. The other reason is the genuine merit 
of wood for soles of working shoes. The 
wood is light and almost as durable as 
leather. The tops of the wooden shoes now 
on the market are made of oil grain leather. 
This makes the wooden shoe waterproof. 
For miners, farmers, tanners, butchers and 
mechanics, retailers say, this new style of 
semi -oriental shoe Is sure to be a winner. 



Most shoe retailers today are abandoning 
the method marking women's shoes In the 
French sizes. They are acting on the 
theory that most women can bear and 
ought to know the exact size of their feet. 

• • • 

Snakenkln is the latest and most i>opolar 
fad leather being made Into shoes. The 
chief reason that makes them popular with 
society is their cost. Rattlesnake skin Is 
one of the common kinds that is tanned In 
America for shoes. The diamond black rat- 
tlesnake skins are the most expensive and 
are made up into slippers. 

• • • 

H. C. Jenney, Inventor of the "H. J,** 
method of fitting shoes, is visiting manu- 
facturers of the Central and Western states 
who have adopted the new method of Tamp 
construction. 

• • * 

A prominent Boston retailer says that 
cloth tops will be the most popular thing 
going In footwear next spring. A number 
of manufacturers have laid in a stock of 
fancy cloths for toppings and now have 
samples on the road. 

• * • 

If you've got a pair of old-fashioned, 
needle- toed shoes kicking about your gar- 
ret, gather them up and lay them away 
carefully, for the pointed toes are coming 
back. Designers* say that 1906 will be a 
big year for pointed toes. If they get the 
pointed toes back next summer, look ant 
for the needle toes for 1S07. 

• • • 

Through the increase in population alene, 
the demand for shoes in the United States 
has Increased 24.054.000 pairs since ItOf. 
Statistics now show that the demand for 
shoes Is increasing 10,000.000 pairs annually. 
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SPEEDWAY; THE ROMANCE OF A SHOE 

FACTORY. 



By RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD. 



Now you take It In one of these factory 
towns — there'll be a heap of curious cus- 
tomers drift In. A feller with capital, like 
the boss, finds a place, here in the back 
country, where there Is a river running fast 
enough to twist a turbine, and he'll build 
a mill and put up a dam like that yonder, 
and there'll be ten flat-cars of machinery, 
and then, for every native that has failed 
at farming or lumbering and comes In to 
run a racing machine, there'll be 20 lasters 
for the bottomlng-room and 10 girls for the 
sewing-machines, half of 'em experienced 
and half green, and all coming from the 
cities because the cities won't feed 'em any 
more. We get low tide out of both— city 
and country. Two hotels, six bars, four 
pool-rooms, 82 boarding-houses, one church, 
and no . public library. That's a factory 
town. 

I was thinking of Speedai^ay. Funny cuss. 
He come Into my mind because — well, these 
factory windows are pretty dusty, but just 
look out there up the valley; see how blue 
them mountains are; look at that red line 
where the maple trees are turned; get onto 
those streaky clouds that look as If some- 
body had spilled shoe- blacking on the sun- 
set. Then smell that air that's coming up 
the elevator shaft Frost tonight It was 
about this season that Speedway used to 
turn up— every year on a day like this. 

His real name was Benson. I thought 
rd told you about him. The first year he 
showed up was Just after the first snow, 
and be was no dude. His coat was shiny 
and showed the lining under the arms, and 
what with the blue of his stubble beard and 
the tkn of his skin, he looked the color of 
a plate that's been used for baking pies. 
We were short of hands and the boss gave 
him a job on the McKay machines. I guess 
he wasn't sorry he done It either, because 
Benson was as good a man as we've ever 
had. He could make the cases walk along, 
and it's nothing easy with hot wax spatter- 
tnm. And the machines heavlnsr and Bound- 



ing like a human being out of breath, and 
the heavy steel needles snapping like tooth^ 
picks. I remember the first time I ever 
talked to Speedaway — they called him that 
because of his yellow streak — ^I found him 
after hours bending over his machine with 
a three- pound wrench in one hand, and his 
arms and face covered with machine grease 
till he looked like a nigger mInstreL 

"We've had a bad day of It" says he, 
pointing his finger at the machine. "Me 
and it. But if I went away now I believe 
the darn thing would think It had got the 
best of me. A machine like this is some- 
thing like a man, ain't it? Some days it 
acts sour and peevish, and hasn't got any 
sense at all. You've noticed how there's a 
particular kind of east wind that'll blow 
here some days when no one says 'good 
morning' to anyone else when they come In 
at seven o'clock. Maybe there's some kind 
of a wind or something that makes this ma- 
chine feel just as sore. Then there'll come 
a day when the old thing will have a cer- 
tain kind of sound and sing away as happy 
as a twenty-cent cigar." 

That's the way Speedway would talk, and 
I got to like him flrst-rate. If it hadn't 
been for the fever that started him away in 
the spring, he would have been a sizzler. 
Never put liquor in, and from the middle of 
October till the days when the sun had 
turned loose the last snows off the pastures, 
he'd work hard as any of us, and never get 
docked for being late. Then It would conM 
along about the time when the Ice busts on 
the top of the river, and the boss would corns 
to me and say: "Jim, don't you suppose we 
can keep Benson this year? If he'll stay 
on over the summer, Td make him a fore- 
man." And I'd say, "All right Til speak to 
him," but all the time I knew the only thing 
that would hold him would be a jail or a 
graveyard. You could talk your teeth loose 
and not do any good. I tried It 

Sometimes during the winter evenings, 
when the snow would be six feet deep In the 
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woods. I'd drop in to smoke with Speedway, 
In the little room where he used to hang out 
ICaybe there'd be the snapping and howling 
q€ a storm on the windows, and then Ben- 
son would shift his pipe into the corner of 
his mouth and peep his eyes and tell me 
how he had bummed his way on top of a 
mall-car from Chicago to Topeka^ or how 
he'd gone down the Mississippi on a lumber 
raft, or nearly cashed in, riding the trucks 
of an express across the alkali deserts, and 
how a thunderstorm looked at night on a 
Kansas prairie, and how he'd found an 
eagle's nest on the shores of Lake Cham- 
plain last summer. I'd realize a bit that he 
saw more things in life than I saw, and 
what things he could make me see of the 
life he led, looked bright and fascinating 
like a six-colored lithograph. But then I'd 
get mad for listening to him and I'd say, 
"That's boy's tricks, Benson, and If you'd 
only fight ofT the fever you get every spring 
to go tramping, and be a man " 

Then he'd take the pipe out of his mouth 
and look at me wide-eyed. "Jim," he'd say, 
"you aren't telling me anything. I know 
those things better than you do — I know Just 
how much I ache to get loose and see places, 
and never know where's I'll get the next 
m«aL That's something you don't know 
anything about. And then, again, I know 
why I ought to hitch down and be somebody, 
and there's nothing you can say that I don't 
tell myself a dozen times a year. I've made 
up my mind to stay here next summer, any- 
way. Just wait and see." 

That's the way he'd talk — just as if he 
was a drinking man promising not to touch 
liquor again, but when the first warm days 
would come with those breezes that smell 
like the woods Just after rain, I'd know the 
Jig was up.. Speedaway would try. But It 
weren't any use. The fever was in his 
blood. I'd know, because he'd begin to wear 
the look of a rat that's fallen Into the mo- 
lasses, but perhaps it's only fair to say he'd 
put up a good fight. 

He would stand there in front of his ma- 
chine and try not to look out the windows, 
and try not to fill his big chest with those 
•oft airs that came sneaking in across the 
valley. Sometimes I'd stop on my way 
through the room and try to prop him up, 
because I'd know that he was all wobbles 
&nd fever to get going again. I'd say, "Any- 
thing dolngr?" and he'd say, "Fine. If I felt 
any better I'd have to see a veterinary," for 
be was trying to put in a few props him- 
self. And then perhaps he'd smile and say, 
"Jim, take a look at the new shoots on those 
pine-trees — Just as bright as pickles, ain't 
they? Snow's most gone and we'll have a 
great summer. I'll bet it's fine down in 
Virginia now." 



"Benson." I'd say, "I know what ails you, 
and a fool is too good to call you. SuppoM 
you started off. What of it? Why, now you 
know where you'll sleep tonight" 

"And I wish to God I didn't," he'd lay. 
and then I'd have to see that Fd been left 
at the post. 

Perhaps the next day he'd be gone with- 
out even asking for his pay, he'd be so 
ashamed to face the boss. One spring I 



Speed-way Benson. 

found out he left his bed in the middle of 
the night, and another he didn't come back 
after the one o'clock whistle. Then we'd 
know the fever of the spring had fiung him 
down — we'd get next when he didn't show 
up prompt and the men would say, "Speeda- 
way's off again." Just as If they were say- 
ing, "Yesterday was Friday." 
Then It would be along the fall — about the 
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dme rd see horse- chestnuts on the ^ound, 
•nd perhaps later, when there'd been the 
first spit of snow, and the flies had begun 
to die on the celUngr. Speedaway would 
turn up again on a day like that, dirty and 
with the little cough he'd get from sleeping 
•ut of doors, and with a growth of beard 
that looked like the front of a hair- brush. 

I guess it was the fourth winter he'd been 
with us when Nellie Conroy came up from 
the city to work in the sewing-room. That's 
the way things happened. You oughter see 
Nellie Conroy — It would do your eyes good. 
She had hair as black as a new piece of 
patent leather, and big, sad, gray eyes, 
about the color of that streak of river you 
see yonder, and her hands were thin like 
my Annie's was when I married her, and 
Dot coarse and stuffy like most of the girls. 
She was a good girl, too—which kind of 
points out a girl in a town like this — and 
it wasn't because she didn't have the old 
human badness, but because she had it 
broken to harness, and I always have 
thought there weren't half enough girls like 
that, and that when you found that kind 
you'd found the difTerence between a speci- 
men of the other sex and a woman. 

She'd com^ up here into the woods to get 
rid of what a girl who is playing a lone hand 
has to go up against in the city, but the 
first week she was here she went on her 
back with pneumonisi, and my Annie was 
sitting up with her at all hours, when their 
kerosene lamp was the only light in the vil- 
lage. She told Annie how she'd worked in 
a store for five dollars a week in competi- 
tion with girls who were living at home, and 
who'd work for the five so as to buy a seat 
to the theatre and a new hat for two ninety- 
eight, and had somebody taking them out to 
dinner while she was eating in a "quick- 
lunch" under a tailor-shop and doing half 
her own washing evenings In a china wash- 
basin. And how she was stuffed Into the 
kind of comer where everybody was razzled 
with the glitter and hotels and the mean 
things of the city. When Annie told me, 
I thought — "Here's where you get the worst 
part of the city, out here under Ood's hills." 
But I was telling about Speedaway. 

Speedaway might have worked out his 
winter without ever speaking to Nellie Con- 
roy If It hadn't been for Henry Cowan, who 
runs the edge trimmers. You know a good 
many men can tell a girl, Just as if it were 
written on their forehead with a stencil. 
Well, Henry's too vain to be that kind. I 
remember Just as well as if I could see it 
DOW — that the girl had stayed a few minutes 
after the factory had shut down. I saw her 
come out from the stitching- room door over 
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says, kind of fresh, and I thought it would 
be Just as well to let him know I was around, 
so I started for the door. When I got there 
I saw the girl was standing sort of scared 
on the top landing, and he was coming up 
toward her. "A feller bet me I couldn't kios 
yer, little girl," he says, "but I guess you 
will whether you like it or not" But right 
then,* before I could say a word, she slam- 
med her little fist under his chin, and the 
punch set him ofT his balance so that he 
went clawing with his hands down to the 
next landing. Speedaway was standing 
there — ^I hadn't seen him before — and he 
stepped aside as if Cowan was something 
dirty. Henry picked his carcass up and as 
he started down the stairs he said some- 
thing to her I couldn't hear, and she turned 
sort of white, and stiffened her arms down 
at her side. But all she said was, "I was 
afraid I had killed him." And she fell back 
straight like a flag- pole being blown down, 
and I caught her in my arms. 

Speedaway came up the stairs cool enough 
on the outside, and went to the wash-room 
for a bit of water. He chucked it in her 
face, and she opened her big gray eyes and 
looked straight at him. And it was funny 
— he was half down on one knee and Just 
getting up. but he never moved, but Just 
kept right there, looking at her till she said, 
'Tm all right now," and the blood ran back 
into his face and he kind of gulped as If 
he'd swallowed a fish-bone. A fool could 
tell what had happened — in Just those few 
seconds. 

He got up and pulled a big breath. 'Tm 
In a hurry," says he, with his lips put hard 
together, "and the girl didn't know what 
he was going to do, but I kind of guessed 
that Speedaway was going after Henry Co- 
wan, and it wasn't In my heart to call him 
iMick. When I went by the window yonder. 
I knew I was right, for there had been a 
fresh fall of snow that afternoon, and Co- 
wan, who was the only hand in the factory 
who lives up on Maple Hill, had tracked his 
way across the fields, and I could see Speed- 
away following right on those tracks with 
a thirty- four- inch stride and his breath 
showing on the cold air. 

Benson was one of those loose-built fel- 
lers, with a nilld brown eye and stoop 
shoulders— the kind of men that surprises 
you when he gets busy, and when he gets 
his clothes off, his back looks as If It was 
stuffed with peach-stones. So it Wasn't 
startling when Cowan came in Monday with 
a wad of cotton over his ear and one eye- 
brow higher than the other. 

For a general diet, I keep my mouth shut 
but I told the whole business to my Annie. 
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roy heard It, and she met Speedaway when 
he was going through the hall, wearing a 
pair of greasy overalls, and his face spot- 
ted with machine grease. "Mr. Benson/' 
says she, with a red spot on each cheek, "it 
was wrong — ^what you did.** But she smiled 
kind of soft, and put out her hand, and he 
took it and said. Just like a fool. "Fm much 
obliged." and that was the way they got to 
8i>eaklng to each other. 

There was quite a time that Speedaway 
bung off. I guess he was one of these fel- 
lers that knows It quick enough when men 



Nellie G>oro7. 

like him, but perhaps a girl would have to 
make an affidavit before a Justice of the 
peace before he'd believe she ever even 
looked at l^lm. So Nellie — maybe she'd meet 
him coming In the front door and smile — 
why. she'd smile with the whole business, 
the big gray eyes and the corners of her 
mouth, the kind of smile that would brace 
up a bunch of wilted flowers. And there 
weren't any boldness In it either, you under- 
stand, but Just the trick of a good, old-fash- 
ioned smile. Then Speedaway would smile, 
too, and stare right Into her eyes, and that 
day he'd turn so many goods over his ma- 
chine it would have made him rich if he'd 
been on piece-work. It uster kind of vex 
a man to watch him. But after a month 



then. I says to him, "Benson, I saw you 
at church yesterday, and you-re studying 
the fashions a bit. Am I right?" 

"No," says he. scowling, "you-re wrong, 
and your head Is light." 

It was the scowl that gave him away, but 
in a week he was walking home with her, 
and the factory was full of talk about how 
she was teaching him to skate evenings on 
the river, which probably might be true, 
and Just as likely not, this being the kind 
of town where people talk Just to keep their 
hand in, and when there's no talk, they make 
It. 

So, of course, they had all sorts about 
Speedaway and Nellie Conroy. And then 
there was Jealousy broke loose in the stitch- 
ing- room — not because of Speedaway exact- 
ly, but more because Nellie could look bet- 
ter than any of the other girls who spent 
more money on clothes, and learned the 
trick of some simple little bow or something 
that would catch a feller's eye without 
smashing Into It with something gaudy. 
Besides, some were Jealous because Nellie 
had the knack of saying little and speaking 
no bad word for anyone. "Stuck up," they 
called her, which Is often called to people 
who mind their own business. One day in 
March sometime, I guess they thought 
they'd take a fall out of her, so, at the noon 
hour, three or four of the grirls came over to 
her machine and perched up on the bench. 
Katie Jordan, the girl with the big yellow 
pompadour, did the talking. 

"Nellie," says she, "I should think you'd 
dread the spring to come." 

"Why so, Katie?" says Nellie. 

"Oh, then you don't know. Say, it wasn't 
white in him not to tell you — your particular 
friend gives us the good-by every year in 
April. Goes tramping. Fm surprised he 
didn't tell it to you, he having known you 
so well." says Katie. Just like that, and 
scornful. 

I was fussing over some scrap leather and 
I saw a flash In Nellie's eye. 

**Katie," says she, "if the subject don't 
Interest you so much you can't kep still, let* s 
talk of something else." 

"Oh, well," says the Jordan girl, tossing 
her head and twisting her mouth at the 
crowd of girls who'd gathered around, "per- 
haps it's nothing to you, but If you want to 
keep him. I should think you'd have more 
life in you and not act so mousey," says ah«, 
"and it's against my own Interest to tell it 
for I've Just taken a bet with Mary Clews 
that Speedaway would go this year just tlM 
same as ever." 

Nellie Conroy stood with her back to a 
big case of uppers, and looked from one t» 
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If she were going to say, *'Open the world. ovan would say, "What's a shame?" "That 

dive or take five pounds, and color no bar," Speedaway's got to leave her," says another 

and then she smiled — Just a quiet, contented feller, and Teddy looks up with his bits of 

little look around the eyes, and she says, blue eyes. "I'll bet you aji even pay-day," 

"He'll not go away this year," and walked and the other feller would say sort of 

oat of the room, leaving them looking at thoughtful — "It's . worse than liquor with 

each other, like a lot of losers at the races. him, and Fll take your bet." That's the 

But still there were a lot of the girls and way the whole factory would do-HBome tak- 

men that thought that Speedaway would ing one side and some the other, until we 



^Nellie,'^ the says, **l should think youM dread the spring to come.^ 

leave her when the spring came. Sometimes got to feel Just as if it was a presidential 

( thought so myself, and as the weather got election or a prize-flght It was a mill be- 

warmer, there were bets going all over the tween the old fever and the new — the love 

factory. Perhaps somebody at the lasters' for his old life and the love for the girl, 

bench would look out of the window, and Of course, Speedaway didn't know how 

see Nellie going up the hill from work with the others were watching, but knowing him 

Speedaway walking along side of her, and better than any of them, I watched him 

sort of bending down to hear her. Then closest. The time came when all the snow 

perhaps one of the men would say, "It's too had gone, and the clouds began to look fat 
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Stent flapping to the north up the valley, until he saw Nellie coming back down tbe 

and when you'd go across the fields to work. hill, then he would jump up quick to me«t 

you'd see a woodchuck sitting in the sun- her. Besides, I could see him kind of fight- 

light, with his nose a sniffing and his eyes ing it out when he was at his machine, with 

kind of half-shut and lazy, and it would a look on his face like a new member of a 

sort of make you want to lie down beside state's prison. 

him, and run your fingers through the new Nellie Conroy knew what was doing, all 

sprouts of grass and such things. And right. She wasn't so cheerful and bright 

when you'd go home at night, the frogs but her lips were shut tight together, and 



''He chucked it In her itczf and she opened her hig grey eyes and looked straight at him. 

along the river were peeping like a rusty I guess there was nothing the matter with 

shafting, and the smoke that came out of her sand. She was fighting it out with him. 

somebody's cottage when they were cooking and afterwards, when the end came, I found 

supper would stick up into the sky. Just out she'd had the sense to fight it out with 

like a strip of black paper. her mouth shut. 

The fight was on with Speedaway, and I I remember well enough the day when 

knew it. I could see his eyes getting a Speedaway didn't come to work. It was 

dreamy look to them, and instead of going raining, too. ever since the early morning, 

home to lunch at the noon hour, he'd go with the south wind slapping the water up 

out on a rock near the bank and smoke and against the windows Just as if it were a 
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I looked into the bottoming room, so 
I didn't say ans^thing, but I went down to 
the office and telephoned to Nick Johnson, 
the clerk of the Midland House, and asked 
htm to step over to Speedaway's lodging 
place and get wise. And he telephoned back 
that Benson hadn't slept there that night, 
and the last the landlady had seen of him 
he was sitting out on the front steps in the 
moonlight, smoking his pipe. I knew then 
there was no use and that Speedaway was 
gone^ and it most turned me sick when I 
thought of the girl working at her machine 
upstairs. 

It was tough to go up and tell her, tougher 
than a funeral, but I did it. She got up 
ifhen I walked over to her, and she put her 
tend out, right before the whole roomful of 



the feeling that there weren't ansrthlng mnoii 
good in things anyhow. 

The boss came up during the morning, 
looking mad as I've ever seeii him, and he 
cursed at the new lot of leather that came 
in the day before, and raised a fuss about 
some mistake I'd made in the tags, and blew 
up everybody and complained about the rain 
and mud, and finally he says, "Well, Speed- 
away's gone again?" 

And I says. "Yes, he's gone. Same aa 
ever," but the boss scowled and sasrs. It 
ain't the same! Anybody who has eyes 
knows that. You talk like a fool, Jim." Bo 
I Just went on with my work. 

Then Dave Houston passed me with an 
armful of vamps and says, "Speedaway's 
lit out. I bet ten dollars he'd go, but, say. 



ffiris, and took hold of mine, and she says 
in a sort of a whisper, "I know." Her eyes 
were kind of red and her lips were pulled 
In straight, just like they had been pulled 
over a last and tacked down, and I had to 
look out the window, and Katie Jordan 
turned from her machine and grinned at 
me until I got so mad that if I could have 
found Benson, Fd have pounded the teeth 
out of him. 

"!>• you think he'll come back?" says 
Ndlie, and it sounded to me just like a 
orasy woman asking about somebody who 
was dead. 

*^o," says I, "he won't come back," and 
•he sat down, grabbing at the bench with 
her hands, just as if I'd struck her in the 



"He won't come back to me," she says 
over again, and I was thinking how a good 



Jim, Fd give twenty to see him back again. 
What?" I guess a good many of them felt 
like that — even those who bet on the other 
side. 

It rained all that day and the next, and 
it was a kind of relief when the clouds lifted 
on the next afternoon and the sun came out 
about five o'clock, and fiung a yellow light 
all over the fields and trees that looked ■• 
bright and green from the storm. We 
opened the windows, for the air was moist 
and warm and pleasant, and we could hear 
the birds piping up on the other side of the 
river. 

Nellie Conroy left the factory just before 
we shut down — I never knew her to leave 
early before, except those two days, but I 
guess there was an excuse for her, good and 
plenty. You could see it in the curve of 
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traveling barefoot for two days on a brick 
sidewalk. 

I saw her when she left the factory and 
started up the hill through the mud, and 
I watched her until they shut down the 
mill-wheel, and the machinery stopped with 
the regrular sigh that sounds like the sigh 
you give when you get into bed after a hard 
day. You've heard it yourself. Then there 
was the hurry of everybody getting ready 
to go home, and running down the stairs. 
Of course, one of the men generally walks 
home with some other, and there's a good 
deal of waiting around for each other in 
front of the office, so when I got down there 
was quite a little gang standing around the 
door. And then somebody says, '*See!" as 
if he noticed a house on fire, and everybody 
looked up the hllL Nellie Conroy was walk- 
ing up through the mud all alone, but at 
the top of the bill was Speedaway. 

He walked down to meet her, with his 
back straight and his head high, and none 
of us even moved until he came right up to 
her and put his arm around her, and then 



no one could stand it any more and we 
broke loose and yelled! Every one of us. 

Then those inside the factory came to the 
windows to see what the fuss was, and, by 
thunder, they just bust right out, too. Just 
like a crowd yells when a batter knocks out 
a home run, and the boss put his head out 
the window and says, "Jim, is that Speeda- 
way?" And I says, "You bet your life it's 
Speedaway!" and he says, grinning, "Well. 
I'll be darned!" 

We kept right on a-looking and Speeda- 
way just waved his hand to us, and then he 
said something to the girl, I guess, because 
they both laughed, and all of us laughed, 
too, and Katie Jordan sang out the window 
to Mary Clews, "The monesr'fl yours.'* And 
it seemed cus if there was a lot of decent 
things about all of us. 

The girl had won the game — that wms it 
See here! Just look out there at that red 
house, with the trees back of it — that's 
Benson's house. See that kid on the piasia 
— fat and pink as a pice of ribbon? Thaf* 
Benson's kid. — McClure's. 



A BIT OF ADVICE. 



The joys of yesterday are gone. 

They vanish like a dream; 
FYom out our lives they hasten on 

As flows a rushing stream. 
So stretch no eager hand to clasp 

The things that pass away. 
But turn to those within your grtiBp— 

EJnjoy yourself to-day. 

Depend not on the morrow's hopes. 

For dark may be the sky. 
And rain may drench the sunny slopes 

Where you had planned to lie. 
This earthly life, as sages teach. 

By turns is fair and gray. 
So take the things within your reach — 

Enjoy yourself to-day. 
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ALL COMMUNICATIONS FOR THE LOCAL FORUM 
SHOULD BE WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE OF THE PAPER 
AND ADDRESSED TO THE SHOE WORKERS' JOUR- 
NAL. 

THE EDITOR RESERVES THE RIGHT NOT TO PUB- 
LISH ANY AND ALL COMMUNICATIONS THAT 
WOULD BE DETRIMENTAL TO THE ORGANIZATION. 



REASONS WHY A CONVENTION 
SHOULD BE HELD. 

Brockton, Dec. 18, 1905. 
C. Lu Balne, 

Dear Sir and Brother: — 

Local, No. 74, Is In receipt of your com- 
munication advising them with reference to 
the next convention. 

I am instructed to request you to ^ve 
Ihero your reasons why the convention 
should be held. 

This request is made in order to give 
consideration to the matters which might 
be considered at the convention. 
Respectfully yours, 

J. P. MEADB. 
"December 27, 1906. 
Mr. John P. Meade. 

70 Centre St, 
Brockton, Mass. 
Dear Sir and Brother: — 

Replying to your letter of recent date, 
asking us to advance such reasons as we 
have for holding a convention, will say, 
that as far as this office is concerned, the 
things needing our careful attention are 
questions as to whether our members and 
local unions can Justify their existence, 
coupled with contract violations, and if so, 
by what course of reasoning we can estab- 
lish and maintain our organization along 
such lines. 

Coupled with the question of contract 
obligations Is the policy of our organization, 
and whether it is wise for the organization 
to declare for a certain fixed policy, which 
seema to a convention proper, and whether 
this policy can be successfully maintained 
while members and local unions pursue a 
policy directly at variance with the declara- 
tions of a convention; whether individual 
members, or groups of members, may preach 
a doctrine directly opposite to the policy 
laid down by conventions under the cloak of 
their light to fight from within. 

Our union has been seriously damaged 
of late by frequent violations of contracts. 
Some of our members seem to take it for 
granted, that as a resolution presented at 
the Cincinnati Convention, imposing a fine 
ef $10 upon members violating an Arbitra- 



would seem wise to either declare that we 
favor the keeping of our contracts or that 
we favor the breaking of contracts. Either 
one position or the other Is logical, and cer- 
tainly there is no middle ground between the 
two upon which we can safely stand. 

The safeguarding of our sick fund Is 
another matter which requires attention. 
We have reached the point where the 
amount allotted from General Funds to de- 
fray sick and death benefits is insufficient. 
Under the constitution, one- third of the 
General Funds received at Headquarters Is 
set aside for the payment of sick and death 
benefits, but during this year, the amount 
paid for sick and death benefits is far in ex- 
cess of this allotment, which makes it ab- 
solutely necessary that some other arrange- 
ment be made, — either the discontinuance 
of sick benefits entirely, or increasing the 
dues, or providing such safeguards around 
the sick fund as will reduce the drafts upon 
It 

There may be other matters of minor Im- 
portance, not sufficient in themselves to 
warrant a convention, but any one of the 
above subjects mentioned is, in our oplB- 
ion, ample to Justify a convention. 
Fraternally yours, 

C. L. BAINE, 
General Secretary- Treasurer. 
* * * 

METAL POLISHERS, BUFFERS, PLAT- 
ERS, BRASS MOULDERS, BRASS AND 
SILVER WORKERS UNION OF NORTH 
AMERICA. 

Southbridge, Mass., Dec. 28, 19«(. 
Mr. Charles L. Balne, Editor, 

Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir and Brother: — 

Will you kindly do us the favor of insert- 
ing with your New Year's resolutions a llt- 
Ue reminder to the boys,— that the L P. 
Hyde, Dexter-Harrington Co.'s and all cut- 
lery stamped "S. M. S." "U. 3. M.- -A. 0. 
Co." are still on the 'We do not patronise 
list,' and help the members of Local, 29t, of 
Metal Polishers, by shunning the abOTS 
brand of knivea 

Wishing you a prosperous New Tear, I 
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INSIST UPON HAVING THIS 

STAMP ON YOUR WORK. 



PATRONIZE UNION REPAIR SHOPS 
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HOP 



Be a tmionist in all purchases. Do not confine jonr 
purchases to union label shoes alone, but see that a 
union shoe dresser polishes them with union label shoe 
polish. Keep your shoes on the union label list till jou 
bum them in a union label stove. In order to do this 
you must, when needed repairs are necessary, have 
them repaired in a union repair shop. Make it your 
business to find out if there is a union repair shop in 
your locality before having your repairing done else- 
where. When the union label is worn from the first 
sole see that it is replaced with a new sole put on by 
union shoe repairers. 



As the Union Repair Shop Label stands for the Best 
Repair Work, so the word VELVET stands 
for the best Rubber Heels* 



MADE OF PURE RUBBER. THE WORD 
VELVET ALWAYS STAMPED IN THE HEEL 

The public appreciates Velvet Rubber 
Heels because they actually give the 
wearers the nearest to what nature 
planned for man to walk upon, that is 
the earth and the fields, relieving the 
nerves and spine. 

Look for the word VELVET and take 
no substitute. 
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AFFAIRS OF THE ORGANIZATION 



BOOT AND SHOE WORKERS' UNION. AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

Headquarters, 

4S2-484 Albany Building, 

Boston, Mass. 

General Offloers. 

Qeneral President, John F. Tobln 

Qeneral Vice-President, Collls Lovely 

Qeneral Secretary- Treasurer, Chas. K Balne 

Qeneral Exeoutive Board. 
John F. Tobln, Chairman, Headquarters 
George Bury, 517 Betts St, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Thos. C. Fftrrell, 1< School St, 

Brockton, Mass. 
Imnet HeaJey, 1<5 Harmon St, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
C. S. James, Federation Hall, St Paul, Minn. 
CoUls Lovely, 492e Botanical Ave.. St Louis. 

Mo. 
Qftd Martlndale, Uberty Bulld'g, 11 Elm St. 
Rochester, N. T. 
Z. Lssperance, 1842 Rue St Catherine, 

Montreal 
■mma Steghagen. 648 W. Chicago Ave., 

Chicago, ni. 
Brnmet T. Walls, Box 409, Brockton, Mass. 
Chas. L. Balne, Secretary, Headquarters 

QENERAL AUDITORS. 
Angus McI>ona]d, 14. Roan Court 

Brockton, Mass. 
Harry O. Cobbln. 67 Mt Hope Ave., 

Rochester. N. T. 
W. H. Parks. 81 W. Elm St., 

Brockton. Mass. 



IN MEMORIAM. 



Local 
87 John E. Eagan, Brockton, Mass. 

44 Frank W. Paulson, Brockton, Mass. 

45 O. B. Clement Auburn. Maine. 

Ill Harry H. Haskins, Brockton. Mass. 

118 Jos. Sullivan. Brockton, Mass. 

IW John Cotter, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Itl Qeo. N. Holbrook, Brockton, Mass. 

210 Edward Kepp. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

278 C F. Barnes, Webster, Mass. 

278 Jos. Boreus. Webster. Mass. 

40B Wm. G. Roach, Homellsvllle, N. T. 



Proposed by Union 192, of Brockton, Maw. 

To amend section 24 by striking out the 
words "have discretionary power In making 
rules governing the use of the union stamp 
but shall publish such rules regularly In the 
Journal and shall," and by inserting the 
words "or re- issue" after the word "issue," — 
the section amended to read as follows: 

"Section 24. The general executive board 
shall not issue or re- issue the union stamp 
to any firm unless the contract Is approved 
by the local union. In a town or city where 
only one local union exists, or, by the Joint 
council, in a town or city wliere more than 
one local union exists. The numbers of the 
several stamps issued to manufacturers shall 
be in possession of the local union or Joint 
council having Jurisdiction where said 
stamps are used." 
Indorsements Union 192, Brockton 
" 87, Brockton. 
" 865, Brockton. 

Section 106 of the constitution provides 
that any proposed amendment must receive 
the indorsement of one- third of the whole 
number of local unions before the proposed 
amendment can be submitted for vote of 
the members. There being 156 local unions, 
the proposed amendment must receive the 
indorsement of 52 unions on or before Jan. 
I5th, 90 dSLya after the first publication of 
this proposed amendment. 
• * • 
EXPULSIONS RAISED. 

Acting upon the request of Cutters' Union 
No. 133, of Chicago, Illinois, the General 
Executive Board voted unanimously to raise 
the expulsions of the following named mem- 
bers who were expelled from the union 
under date of August 26th. 1904: 

608 Chas. H. Sanders. 
2290 A. C. Goyette. 

381 John Hannan. 

606 Cheney Puffer. 
25562 J. P. Harnishmaker. 

361 George M. Duncan. 
22280 William Schmidt 
31132 Bdward Walter. 
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unanimously endorsed by the General Exe- 
cutive Board. 

While we must all asrree that we suffer a 
misfortune In the loss of Sister Steghagren 
as an active official of the union, we are 
extremely fortunate In being able to All the 
vacancy, by such a worthy and capable 
member. 

When our twenty-five cent dues were 
placed in operation In Chicago, in the face 
of opposition of practically all the stitchers 
employed In the only stamp factory in 
Chicago at that time, Sister Anderson pro- 
claimed her intention of paying the twenty- 
flve cents dues. 

Again, when our union was assaulted by 
the Knights of Labor at Lynn, Mass., Sister 
Anderson left a good position, as well as her 
home, friends and comfortable surroundings 
and came to Lynn to accept an inferior job, 
together with the abuse and assaults of the 
Knights of Labor and their sympathizers, 
and worst of all, the abuse and ridicule of 
that portion of our own membership who 
have so little unionism In their makeup as 
to conclude that it is wrong to take another 
person's Job, even in defense of our organ- 
ization and for the protection of our con- 
tracts. 

Sister Anderson was a delegate to the 
Detroit Convention and manifested her thor- 
ough accord with the principles of our or- 
ganization and she understands its aims and 
purposes so well that she surely will make 
an efficient board member. 
« « « 

VACANCY ON THE BOARD OF GENERAL 
AUDITORS. 

General Auditor William H. Parks having 
accepted a position as travelling salesman 
for the W. L. Douglas Shoe Company, Brock- 
ton, Mass. and his trial trip proving so suc- 
cessful, has decided to continue this occupa- 
tion and has received a withdrawal card 
from the union, thereby creating a vacancy 
on the board of general auditors, which will 
be filled in ample time for the next audit 

We are sure that our members will Join 
us in regretting the loss of such an efficient 
officer and 'member as Brother Parks has 
proved himself to be, but nevertheless, we 
can wish him success in his new calling. 
♦ • ♦ 

NEW HEADQUARTERS. 



The lease at the present headquarters, 434 
Albany Building, expiring March 1, 1906, and 
the General Executive Board recognizing 
the necessity for larger floor space, which 
could not be secured in our present location, 
has leased the entire fifth fioor of 246 Sum- 
mer street, opposite the South Station. 

In the new headquarters we will have 



nearly seven thousand square feet of fioor 
space as against five thousand one hundred 
in the Albany Building, and we will be thus 
enabled to establish a printing plant in con- 
nection with the headquarters, the General 
. Board having decided at their meeting to 
establish a plant to do the printing for the 
organization. 

On and after March 1st, all communica- 
tions ' should be addressed to 246 Sumnier 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

• * • 
CHARLES A. WILDE EXPELLED. 



Acting upon the request of Lasters* Union 
No. 192, of Brockton, Mass., the General FJxe- 
cutlve Board unanimously approved the ex- 
pulsion of Charles A. Wilde, 15.941, for ab- 
sconding with one hundred thirty- seven dol- 
lars and ^twenty-five cents belonging to the 
local union. 

Wilde was a member of the local execu- 
tive board and was one of a committee ap- 
pointed to take charge of an assessment 
levied for the purpose of paying benefits to 
the members that went out on strike in the 
B. E. Taylor factory. While acting on this 
committee, he was entrusted with one hun- 
dred thirty-seven dollars and twenty-five 
cents and immediately left for parts un- 
known. 

He is laster; forty-five years of age: about 
five feet, seven inches in height, dark com- 
plexioned and inclined to be bald. 

If any member, or other persons, who may 
read this, should locate this party, they will 
greatly favor us by communicating the fact 
to this office at once, or giving such infor- 
mation to John Crawford, P. O. Box 851. 
Brockton, Mass. 

* * * 
AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION. 



Proposed by Union 192, of Brockton. Mass. 

To amend section 24 by striking out the 
words "have discretionary power in making 
rules governing the use of the union stamp 
but shall publish such rules regularly in the 
Journal and shall," and by inserting the 
words "or re- issue" after the word "issue," — 
the section amended to read as follows: 

"Section 24. The general executive board 
shall not issue or re -issue the union stamp 
to any firm unless the contract is approved 
by the local union, in a town or city where 
only one local union exists, or, by the joint 
council, In a town or city where more than 
one local union exists. The numbers of the 
several stamps issued to manufacturers shall 
be in possession of the local union or joint 
council having jurlsdlptjon where said 
stamps are used." zed by VjOO 

Endorsements: Union 87, Brockton; HI. 
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Brockton; 192, Brockton; 365, Brockton; 32, 
Lynn; 260. Lynn; 288, New Bedford. 

Section 106 of the constitution provides 
that any proposed amendment must receive 
the endorsement of one- third of the whole 
number of local unions, within ninety days 
aft^r the first publication of the proposed 
amendment before such can be submitted 
for ^e of the members. 

This amendment was first published in the 
October, 1905. Journal, which would require 
that the necessary number of endorsements 
be received at headquarters January 15, 1906. 

There being 156 local unions in grood 
standlngr in the organization January 15. 
1906, the necessary number of endorsements 
would be 52 unions. The amendment having 
received only 7 endorsements cannot bo sub- 
mitted to the membership for referendum 
vote. 

« * « 
UNION MADE HAMMERS AND PINCERS. 



Through the efforts of Frank W. Whltcher 
& Co., the factory which supplies this firm 
with pincers and hammers has become 
unionized and is using the union label of 
the International Association of Machinists. 

The following is a list of articles which 
can now be secured bearing the union label: 
Union Extension Hammer Lasting Pincers. 
Union Lasting Pincers regular. 
Union Pulling over or Machine Pincers. 
Knell Lock Joint Pincers. 
Knell Box Joint Pincers. 
Knell Nut Joint Pincers. 
Crispin Lasting Pincers. 
Crispin Rough faced nailing Hammers, (red 

lebel). 
Crispin Extension Face Hammers for Heel 

Building, (red label). 
Crispin Rough faced Hammers all tool steel. 

(yellow label). 
Knights of Labor Lasting Hammers. 
Pegging Hammers, rough face with spring 

and awl on back. 
Manchester curved jaw cutting nippers. 
Bordeaux Shank Laaters, wooden handle. 
Richardson Shank Lasters, regular jaw. 
Richardson Shank Lasters, long jaw. 
Walpole Shank Lasters. 

Our members will please take notice and 
hereafter refuse to purchase any of these 
goods unless they bear the union label of the 
International Association of Machinists. 



CHICAGO CUTTERS ESTABLISH NEW 
PRICE LIST. 

Through Business Agent Vred W. Lee, of 
the Chicago Cutters' Union. No. 133, new 
price lists have been established in the cut- 
ting departments of the factories of J. P. 



Smith & Co., Florshelm & Co., and Tilt- 
Kenney Shoe Co. 

Under the new lists, the cutters receive an 
increase of from ten to twenty per cent. In 
two of the factories, the lists were secured 
without any stoppage of work, but In the 
Tllt-Kenney factory, the cutters were called 
out on strike, but a settlement was reached 
after they had been out a few days. 
* * « 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 

Washington, D. C, Feb. 7. 1906. 
To Organized Labor. 

The American Federation of Labor has 
placed the Merkle-Wlley Broom Co., of 
Paris, 111., on the "We Don't Patronize" list. 

This firm Is the largest concern manufac- 
turing br^fims in the United States, and 
covers a territory from the Atlantic to Pa- 
-^iflc coast. 

They are very antagonistic toward their 
employes, who have been engaged in a strug- 
gle with them since the 18th of last Novem- 
ber, and we are determined to use all hon- 
orable efforts to systematically bring these 
and other employers to the realization that 
they must be fair to Organized Labor. 

I would suggest that a letter be written to 
the firm above Indicated, sasrlng that your 
attention has been called to the fact of a 
dispute existing between them and Organ- 
ized Labor, and urge that an agreement be 
reached, stating that until such Is established 
the members of Organized Labor of your city 
will regard it their duty to transfer their 
patronage to firms more fairly Inclined 
toward our movement. 

Also call upon your dealers and ask for 
their sympathetic co-operation in our hon- 
orable effort to bring about better conditions 
and more amicable relations between Or- 
ganized Labor and the firm in question. 

In writing to the above firm it would be 
wiser not to mention the receipt of this let- 
ter. Please advise me as to the replies you 
receive and also results of your efforts. 

Thanking you in advance for your co- 
operation and assistance, I am, 
Fraternally yours. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 
* * * 
AN APPEAL. 

Troy. N. Y., Feb. 4. 1906. 
To Organized Labor, Greeting: 

The lockout of the 700 Starchers of the 
Shirt, Waist and Laundry Workers Interna- 
tional Union is now In the tenth month. 

Every effort has been made by us to effect 
an adjustment of this difficulty, and the 
Shirt and Collar Manufacturers Association 
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has refused to meet a committee from the 
American Federation of Labor, with Presi- 
dent Oompers as Chairman. 

All of our locked- out members are girls, 
and during: this long: struggle to resist a re- 
duction of 50 per cent in wages, 99 per cent 
of the members have remained loyal to the 
Union and steadfast In their stand to resist 
this reduction. 

We are in urgent need of funds, and if 
these girls are to win this struggle for living 
wages, it Is up to Organized Labor to render 
all the assistance possible, both morally and 
financially. 

We therefore appeal to you, to at once 
contribute to this worthy cause, and we ask 
you to remember that "Arrow Brand" collars 
and "Monarch" shirts, made by Cluttt, Pea- 
body & Co. are unfair. 

Thanking you in advance for any assist- 
ance rendered, we are, 

Fraternally yours, 

JOHN J. MANNING, 
General Secretary- Treasurer. 
J. W. SMILEY, 

General President. 

Shirt Waist and Laundry Work- 
ers International Union. 

Donations may be sent to John 'J. Man- 
ning, General Secretary, Box 11, Station 1, 
Troy. N. T. 
Office of the American Federation of Labor. 

Washington, D. C, Feb. 7, 1906. 
To Organized Labor of America: 

The statements made in the above appeal 
are founded upon fact, and merit the sym- 
pathy and earnest co-operation and financial 
support of all trade unions and sympathizers 
with our cause. The unions are earnestly 
requested to promptly comply with the ap- 
peal, and to make as generous donation as 
possible, but in any event to make some do- 
nation, and to do so .promptly. 
Fraternally yours, 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of I>abor. 
Attest: 
FRANK MORRISON, Secretary. 
« « « 
UNION MADE COLLARS AND CUFFS. 

When purchasing collars or cufCs, our 
members should insist on seeing the Union 
Label of the Shirt Waist and Laundry 
Workers' International Union. 

Below, you will find a list of dealers who 
carry Union-made collars and cuffs In stock. 
Brockton, Mass. 

J. B. O'Brien, Jas. Edgar Co., W. B. Sweatt, 
S. E. Baker & Co., Mercer Clothing Co., 
Bargain Clothing Co., Mathews Bros., Fol- 
som & Arnold. 



Haverhill, Mass. 
Jas. A. Keith, Rowe & Emerson, Warren 
Emerson. 

Lynn, Mass. 
A. Jus. Johnson Co., H. O. Swain, Andy M. 
Johnson, M. A. Roberts, N. F. Green & Sons. 
Boston, Mass. 
DeArchy & Co., Broadway Hat Store. 
Chas. Fishel, J. E. Finnegan. 

* * * 
WE DON'T PATRONIZE. 

FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS. 
Bread — McKlnney Bread Company, St. Louia, 
Mo.; National Biscuit Company, Chicago, 

ni. 

Cigars — Carl Upman, of New York City; 
Kerbs, Wertheim & Schiffer, of New Toi* 
City; The Henry George and Tom Moore. 

Flour— Washburn- Crosby Milling Co.. Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Kelley Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Groceries — James Butler, New York City. 

Meats— 'Kingan Packing Company, of In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Pipes — Wm. Demuth & Co., New York. 

Tobacco — American and Continental Tobac- 
co Companies. 

CLOTHING. 

Buttons — Davenport Pearl Button Company, 
Davenport, Iowa; Krementz & Co., New- 
ark, N. J. 

Clothing— N. Snellenberg & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Clothiers' Exchange, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Strawbrtdge & Clothier, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Blauner Bros., New York. 

Corsets — Chicago Corset Company, manu- 
facturers Kabo and La Marguerite Corsets. 

Gloves — ^J. H. Cownle Glove Co., Des Moines. 
Iowa; California Glove Co., Napa, Cal. 

Hats — J. B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. ; B. M. Knox Company, Brooklsrn, N. T. 

Shirts and Collars— United Shirt and Collar 
Company, Troy, N. Y.; Van Zandt, Jacobs 
& Co., Troy, N. Y.; Cluett, Peabody & Co., 
Troy, N. Y.; James R. Kaiser, New York 
City. 

Textile — Merrlmac Manufacturing Co. (print- 
ed goods), Lowell, Mass. 

Underwear— Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica, N. 
Y. 

Woolens — Hartford Carpet Co., Thompson - 
ville, Conn.; J. Capps & Son, Jacksonville, 

ni. 

PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS. 

Bookbinders— Geo. M. Hill Co., Chicago, III.; 
Boorum & Pease Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Newspapers — Philadelphia Democrat, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Hudson, Kimberly & Co.. 
printers of Kansas City, Mo.; W. B. Con- 
key Co., publishers, Hammond, Ind.; Times 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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Shoes — Harney Bros., Lynn, Mass. ; J. E. Tilt 
Shoe Co., CWcago, HI. 

Suspenders — ^Russell Mfg. Co.. Middletown, 
Conn. 

POTTERY, GLASS, STONE, AND 
CEMENT. 

Pottery and Brick — J. B. Owens Pottery Co. 
of Zanesville, Ohio; Northwestern Terra 
Cotta Co. of Chicago. 111.; C. W. Stine Pot- 
tery Co., White Cottage, Ohio; Harbison- 
Walker Refractory Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; 
Utlca Hydraulic Cement and Utlca Ce- 
ment Mfg. Co.. Utlca. 111. 

MACHINERY AND BUILDING. 

Carriage and Wagon Builders — S. R. Bailey 
& Co., Amesbury, Mass. ; Hassett & Hodge, 
Amesbury, Mass.; Carr, Prescott & Co.. 
Amesbury, Mass. 

General Hardware — Landers. Frary & Clark, 
Aetna Company. New Britain. Conn.; Iver 
Johnson Arms Company, Fltchburg, Mass.; 
Kelsey F\irnace Company, Syracuse, N.Y.; 
Brown Sc Sharpe Tool Company, Provi- 
dence, R. L; John Russell Cutlery Com- 
pany, Turner's Falls, Mass.; Atlas Tack 
Company, Fairhaven, Mass.; Henry DIss- 
ton Sc Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; American 
Hardware Co. (Russell & Erwin Co. and 
P. & F. Corbln Co.). New Britain, Conn.; 
Merritt & Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Iron and Steel — ^Illinois Iron and Bolt Com- 
pany, of Carpenters viUe. 111.; Carborun- 
dum Company, Niagara Falls. N. Y.; 
Casey & Hedges. Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
Qurney Foundry Company, Toronto, Ont.; 
Sattley Manufacturing Company, Spring- 
field. Ohio; Page Needle Company, Frank- 
lin, N. H.; American Circular Loom Com- 
pany, New Orange, N. J.; Payne Engine 
Company, Elmira, N. Y.; Lincoln Iron 
Works (F. R. Patch Manufacturing Com- 
pany), Rutland, Vt.; Erie City Iron Works, 
E^ie. Pa.; David Maydole Hammer Co., 
Norwich, N. Y.; Singer Sewing Machine 
Co., Elizabeth. N. J.; National Elevator 
and Machine Company. Honesdale. Pa.; 
Pittsburg Expanded Metal Co., Pittsburg. 
Pa.; Peckham Manufacturing Company. 
Kingston. N. Y.; American Hoist and Der- 
rick Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Iron, Architectural — Geo. L. Meskir. Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

Stoves — Germer Stove Company, Erie, Pa.; 
"Radiant Home*' Stoves. Ranges, and Hot 
Air Blast, Erie, Pa.; Wrought Iron Range 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

WOOD AND FURNITURE. 

Bags — Gulf Bag Company, New Orleans, La., 
branch Bemis Bros., St. Louis, Mo. 

Baskets — Williams Manufacturing Company, 
Northampton, Mass. 

Brooms and Dusters — The Lee Broom and 
Duster Company, of Davenport, Iowa; M. 



Goeller's Sons, Circleville, Ohio; Merkle- 
Wiley Broom Co., Paris. HI. 

Carriages— Crane, Breed & Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Cooperage — Northwestern Cooperage and 
Lumber Company (otherwise known as the 
Buckeye Stave Company), of Ohio, Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin; Elgin Butter Tub 
Company, Elgin, HI.; Williams Cooperage 
Company and Palmer Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

China— Wick China Company, KIttannIng, 
Pa. 

Furniture— American Billiard Table Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio; Brumby Chair 
Company, Marietta, Ga.; O. Wlsner Piano 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Krell Piano 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; N. Drucker & 
Co., Cincinnati. Ohio; St. Johns Table 
Company, St Johns, Mich.; Grand Rapids 
Furniture Manufacturing Association, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Derby Desk Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Gold Leaf— W. H. Kemp Company, New 
York, N. Y.; Andrew Reeves, Chicago, HI.; 
George Reeves, Cape May. N. J.; Hastings 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Henry Ayers. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lumber— Trinity County Lumber Company, 
Groveton, Texas; Reinle Bros. & Solomon, 
Baltimore, Md.; Himmelberger Harrison 
Lumber Company, Morehouse, Mo.; Union 
Lumber Company, Fort Bragg, Cal.; St. 
Paul and Tacoma Lumber Company, Ta- 
coma. Wash.; Gray's Harbor Commercial 
Co., Cosmopolis, Wash. 

Leather— Kullman, Salz 8c Co., Benica, Cal.; 
A. B. Patrick & Co., San Francisco. Cal.; 
Lerch Bros., Baltimore. Md. 

Paper Boxes— E. N. Rowell & Co., Batavia, 
N. Y.; J. N. Roberts & Co., Metropolis, 111. 

Paper — Remington -Martin Paper Co., Nor- 
folk, N. Y. (Raymond Paper Co., Ray- 
mondsvllle, N. Y.; J. L. Frost Paper Co., 
Norwood, N. Y.;) Potter Wall Paper Co., 
Hoboken, N. J. 

Typewriters — Underwood Typewriter Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn. 

Watches — Keystone Watch Case Company, 
of Philadelphia, Pa.; Crescent Courvolseer 
Wilcox Company; Jos. Fahy, Brooklyn 
Watch Case Company. Sag Harbor. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Burlap — H. B. Wiggins' Son's Company, 
Bloomfleld, N. J. 

Bill Pasters — Bryan & Co., Cleveland. Ohio. 

Railways — Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railroad; Missouri, Kansas and Texas 
Railway Company. 

Telegraphy — Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, and its Messenger Service. 

D. M. Parry, Indianapolis, Ind. OOQlC 

Thomas Taylor & Son, Hudson, Mas^ 
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C. W. Post, Manufacturer of Grape Nuts and 

Postum Cereal, Battle Creek, Mich. 
I^ehmaier-Swartz & Co., New York City. 

* • * 

If your dealer does not carry a line of 
union-made collars and cuffs, tell him he 
can get them by addressing ''The Union Col- 
lar Co./' Cadillac, Mich. 



INSTRUCTIONS TO FINANCIAL 
SECRETARIES. 

Members axe requested to note tlie follow- 
lac instructions to Financiai Secretaries, 
and to cordially co-operate with tliem in 
carrying out these rules. 

1. Date each sheet Saturday, closing tke 
week. 

2. Write in the number of your Locai 
Union in its proper space. Bear heayfly on 
your pencil. 

S. Enter all payments in duplicatinc oaah 
book. Enter names exactly with refister 
number. Be sure to use carbon sheet erery 
time, as the duplicate sheet Is intended to 
be an exact copy of the ori^rinaL Do not 
enter any payments, unless the person has 
signed the application and has been accepted 
as a member. 

4. Enter payments in their proper column. 
Enter full amounts paid; carry amounts 
forward when usinff more than one sheet, 
and divide oft general funds at the end of 
the week, forwarding general funds prompt- 
ly, as the standing of members Is determined 
at the general office. 

5. Send signed application when yo« 
send initiation fee, and state date when ap- 
plication was accepted. Have applioatieii 
filled out with ink if posstbfe, and fill eut 
back with description, etc. 

6. Dues of new members begin with the 
Saturday following the date of their aocept- 
ance by the Local Union, regardless of date 
of issuance of due books at headquarters. 

7. Allow no due stamps to go out of 
your possession, unless you recelye cash 
paid as dues. 

8. See that first due stamp is placed on 
next space after red stamp: "Dues begrin 
next space" in due book. 

f. Every Local Union In our Jurisdiction 
can get its returns to headquarters during 
the following week after the week of collec- 
tion. 

10. The general Union will not be re- 
sponsible for delay of Local Secretaries or 
Unions in transmitting funds to head- 
quarters. 

11. Duplicate cash sheets when received 
at headquarters are dated and entered under 
date of Saturday ending week during which 
they are received and members are credited 
accordingly. 



11. Members are suspended at head- 
loarters when they owe in excess of elgbt 
weeks' dues. After the eighth week, collect 
reinstatement fee and at least four weelor 
back dues; reinstatement will date from an4 
including the week during which the de- 
linquent's payments reach the sum of mt 
least three dollars Issue reinstatemeat 

•tamps, in accordance with instructions. 

IS. Lest some member be deprived of 
benefit through delay, members are re- 
vtattett ef Sections If and 100, and Local 
Secretaries are again reminded of their 
datlee under Section 60 of the Constitution. 

11. Any member leaving the trade, de- 
siring withdrawal card should make written 
application to the local union. The request 
will be granted at headquarters, if the mem- 
ber Is square on register to and including 
wsek that application for withdrawal card 
was approved by local nnlon, provided that 
tlie local union certifies that the member Is 
leaving the trade. Alwasrs return to head- 
fuarters the local registry card of member 
asking for withdrawal card, together with 
appllce^on for withdrawal, furnished, by 
tids ofllce, properly filled out and approved 
by tke local. 

IS. If you receive any withdrawal card 
tesned under the "old system," send it to 
headquarters, with signed application. 

If. Transfer cards are issued from head- 
foarters upon receipt of request of Finan- 
cial Secretary of the Local Union under 
whose jurisdiction the member is working. 

17. Lost due books are replaced upen the 
payment of 26c by member losing same. 

It. It is noticed that several Local Secre- 
taries are keeping their local registry cards 
incorrectly. Follow instructions on inside 
oover of duplicating cash book carefully. 
C. L. BAINB, 

Gen. Sec. -Treasurer. 
• * • 
RULES GOVERNING THE USE OF THE 
UNION STAMP. 



1. Application for the use of the Union 
Stamp should be made to Headquarters. 

S. A contract covering the use of the 
Union Stamp is negotiated and drawn; said 
contract is then submitted to the Local 
Union or Joint Council, and if approved, 
shall be submitted to the General Executive 
Board, and. If then approved, shall be signed. 

S. All employes of factories using the 
Union Stamp shUU be members of the Boot 
and Shoe Workers' Union in full accordance 
with its constitution. 

I. Members employed in Union Stamp 
factories shall not be allowed to fall in ar- 
rears for dues. The General President is 
hereby directed te object te the employment 
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im any Union Stamp faciory of any meml^er 
•vine more than three weeks' dues. 

(• AH meetlons of the Tiolation el thip 
a^i e wu cnt shall be referred by the membei 
tm the Local Union or Joint Council, ani 
theoce to Headquarters. 

C The General President or his author- 
kMd ^Futy. if satisfied the agreement is 
b«lBC Tiolated. shall call the attention of the 
empioirer to such Tiolation of the acreement. 
and falUncT to obtain satisfaction, ho k 
hereby instructed to immediately brinff ac- 
tion to recover the Union Stamp. 

7. No person, except the General Presi- 
dent of the Boot and Shoe Workers' Union, 
or his authoriae4 deputy shall have the rUrht 
to demand or receive the Union Stamp from 
any factory usinr the same. 
* • * 
RULES GOVERNING SICK BENEFITS. 



1. The claimant must have been a mem- 
ber In good standing for f months prior to 
date of notice. 

2. The regular form of Notice of Sick 
Claim must be filled out by, or on behalf el 
the claimant. This notice must be given to 
the Financial Secretary of the Local Union, 
and mailed by him to the Gton. Secretary- 
Treasurer, within 24 hours. 

t. The Financial Secretary will call the 
attention of the Executive board to the case 
reported, and said Executive Board shall 
appoint a Sick . Investigating Committee of 
tiiree, not related to the claimant to investi- 
gate the case and report upon blanks fum- 
tflhod for that purpose. The Flnanolal 
Secretary, the President, and the members 
of the Local Executive Board are prohibited 
from serving upon Sick Investigating Com- 
mittees, as their work in connection with 
sick claims is judicial in oharaoter. 

4. The Sick Investigating Committee shaU 
visit the claimant separately, and report, 
separately, to the Bxecutive Board, «stng 
the blanks furnished for that purpose. 

5. In case of contagious disease, th# 
Bxecutive Board may accept the certificate 
of the physician, in place of a report from 
the Sick Investigating Committee. 

f. Upon receipt of the Notice of Sick 
Claim, the Gen. Secretary- Treasurer shall 
mall Sick Claim blank to the local Financial 
Secretary. 

7. When the Sick Claim has been re- 
ceived and the Sick Investigating Committee 
are ready to report, the local Bxecutive 
Board shall hold a meeting, and passing upon 
all the circumstances connected with the 
case, as well as upon the report of the Sick 
Committee, shall act upon the claim, ap- 
proving or disapproving it, as In their judg- 
■MOt circumstances warrant; after whieh 



the claim shall be forwarded to the Gen. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

8. If the claim is disapproved by the 
Local Ehcecutive Board, the Gen. Secretary- 
Treasurer shall disallow claim, and notify 
claimant accordingly. 

9. If the claim la approved by the 
Local Executive Board, and the Gen. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer deems the proceedings ir- 
regular in any part, or has resison to believe 
there is any evidence of fraud, he may sus- 
pend payment of the benefit, pending an 
Investigation, by direction of the General 
Bxecutive Board. 

10. If the claim is approved by the 
Local Bxecutive Board, and the Gen. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer is satisfied that the claim is 
bona fide and the proceedings regular, he 
shall allow the claim and forward the Sick 
Benefit Coupon Book to the Local Financial 
Secretary. 

11. The Local Financial Secretary shall 
retain this Coupon Book in his possession, 
detaching one coupon each week while the 
illness lasts, not to exceed thirteen weeks, 
being careful that all the blanks ajid condi- 
tions are filled out and complied with each 
week, and deducting the amount from the 
C^eneral Fund Share, pajring any dues the 
member may owe out of the benefit before 
delivering the benefit to the beneficiary. 
Should the €^eneral Funds from that Union 
be insufllcient to redeem such coupon, as 
in case of an epidemic, coupons may be 
forwarded to the General Secretary-Treas- 
urer, who will forward check for balance. 
Do not withhold any General Funds unless 
signed sick benefit coupon is returned in lieu 
of same. 

12. When the illness has ceased, the 
Local Financial Secretary shall return the 
unused portion of the Sick Coupon Book. 

* * # 

DEATH BENEFIT. 

All claims for Death Benefit must be made 
on the form provided by the General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and forwarded to him. If 
the claim is allowed he will return his check 
for the amount To be eligible to death 
benefit the deceased must have been for the 
preceding 26 weeks a member in good stand- 
!t p. Return local register cards of deceased 
members. C. L. BAINE, 

General Secretary- Treasurer. 



SHOE FACTORIES USING THE UNION 
STAMP. 

Revised to Feb. 10, 1906. 

Ladies', Misses' and Children's Union Stamp 

Shoes. 

Factory 
No. 

11 Rusche & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
34 Walton & llSglm Co., Lynn, Mass. 
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37 F. A. Parker & Co., Marblehead, Mass. 

38 J. Richardson & Co., Elmira, N. Y. 

46 Johansen Bros. Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

52 Joseph Bertsch Shoe Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. 

55 D. A. Donovan & Co., Lynn, Mass. 

65 D. Armstrong: & Co.. Rochester. N. Y. 

67 Slebe Shoe Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

100 Werteimer-Swarts Shoe Co., St Louis. 

110 Uncle Sam Shoemakers, Boston, Mass. 

118 Alden, Walker & Wilde, N. Weymouth. 

Mass. 

123 Victoria Shoe Co., Toronto, OnU 

167 Chesley & Ruggr, Haverhill. Mass. 

181 Geo. W. Herrick & Co., Lynn, Mass. 

184 Hazen B. Goodrich & Co.. Haverhill. 

Mass. 

185 E. E. Phinney, Mlddleboro, Mass. 
188 Wichert & Gardner, Brooklyn. N. Y. 
193 H. O. W. Co., Chicago. HI. 

195 Monroe Shoe Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

197 The A. B. C. Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 

200 Flower City Shoe Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

214 m! J. Whitman &, Co., Rochester, N.Y. 

218 Fraternity Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 

219 The Domestic Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
210 J. & T. Bell, Montreal, Que. 

238 Globe Shoe Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

239 Garfield Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

248 The Pickett Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

249 G. M. Kutz Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
255 Alliance Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 
28^2 Leavitt Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

285 Leonard & Barrows, Middleboro, Mass. 

290 Geo. R Keith Co., Brockton, Mass. 

343 Huiskamp Bros.. Keokuk, Iowa. 

374 Ludlow Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

345 Minister Myles Shoe Co., Toronto, Ont. 

384 Walk- Over Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

Men's, Boys' and Youths' Union Stamp Shoes 
Factory 
No. 

1 E. T. Wright & Co., Rockland, Mass. 

3 John McBrearty, Philadelphia. Pa. 

4 Hamilton -Brown Shoe Co., St Louis, 

Mo. 

5 A. J. Bates & Co., Webster, Mass. 
7 Weber Bros., No. Adams. Mass. 

9 T. D. Barry & Co., Brockton, Mass. 

10 Columbia Shoe Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 

14 Williams-Kneeland Co., So. Braintree, 
Mass. 

17 F. S. P^rnum Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

18 Thompson Bros., Brockton, Mass. 

22 J. H. Winchell & Co., Inc., Haverhill, 

Mass. 

23 Washington Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

25 RIemer Bros. Shoe Co., Green Bay, Wis. 

26 Natick Shoe Co., Natick, Mass. 

27 Norfolk Shoe Co., Randolph, Mass. 

28 W. & V. O. Kimball, Haverhill, Mass. 

29 Orange Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

31 Formost & Selecto Co., Brockton, Mass. 



34 J. M. O'Donnell & Co., Brockton, Mass. 

40 The Saxson Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

41 The Finch Shoe Co., Springfield. Ohio. 

42 Churchill & Alden. Brockton, Mass. 

43 Murphy Boot &, Shoe Co.. Natick, Mass. 

44 M. C. Dizer & Co., East Weymouth, 

Mass. 

45 W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., Brockton. 

Mass. 
48 Seroco Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

50 R. B. Grover Shoe Co., Rockland, Mass. 

51 J. W. Terhun« Shoe Co.. Rockland. 

Mass. 

53 Robert McGowan, Orange, N. J. 

54 C. Kaiser & Son, Detroit, Mich. 

57 Richards & Brennan. Randolph, Mass. 

58 Reynolds, Drake & Gabell, Brockton. 

Mass. 

59 St Paul Shoe Co., Brockton. Mass. 

60 United Worklngman's Co-op. B. & S. 

Co.. San Francisco, Cal. 

61 Ralston Health Shoe Makers. Brockton. 

Mass. 

62 Lewis A. Crosset Inc.. No. Ablngton. 

Mass. 
64 De Wolfe & Hassel, Conway, Mass. 

71 Conway Shoe Co.. Conway. Mass. 

72 Hoosac Shoe Co., Conway, Mass. 

75 White-Dunham Shoe Co.. Brockton. 

Mass. 

76 Cass & DsUey. Salem. Mass. 

78 Keiffer Bros.. New Orleans, La. 

79 Nolan. Hewes, George & Earl, San 

Francisco. CaJ. 

80 Walton & Logan Co. Lynn. Mass. 

81 C. W. Johnson. Natick, Mass. 

82 L. F. Stevens, HaverhiU. Mass. 

85 Williams Shoe Co., Cochltuate. Mass. 

86 Winchester Shoe Co.. BuflffiUo. N. Y. 

88 The John McPherson Co.. Ltd.. Hamil- 

ton. Ont 

89 Luke W. Reynolds, ' Men's McKay. 

Brockton, Mass. 

90 Kingsboro Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

91 Mayer-Bannister Shoe Co., St Louis, 

Mo. 

92 H. Ruppel, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

93 First National Co-operative Shoe Co., 

Springfield, 111. 
95 Brooks Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

97 Whitcomb & Paine Co., Holbrook, Mass. 

98 Milwaukee Shoe Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

99 The J. D. King Co., Toronto. Ont 

100 Wertheimer-Swarts Shoe Co., St Louis, 

Mo. 
102 Granger Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

104 Treadwell Shoe Co.. Natick, Mass. 

105 John Meier Shoe Co., St Louis. Mo. 

106 Crescent Shoe Co.. St Louis, Mo. 

108 Schneider Bros., Natick, Mass. 

109 Hathaway, Soule & Harrington. New 

Bedford, Mass. 

110 Uncle Sam Shoemakers. Boston. Mass, 
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111 Levle Shoe Co.. Chicago* TIL 21S 

112 Pepperell Mfg. & Building: Co.. Bast 215 

Pepperell, Mass. 218 

113 Bray Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 219 

114 Ames, Holden Comp.. Ltd.. Montreal. 220 

Que. 221 

115 L. A. Ford & Co.. Salem. Mass. 222 

116 Brennan Boot & Shoe Co.. Natlck. Mass. 223 

117 Pacific Shoe Co., San Francisco. Cal. 

118 Alden. Walker & Wilde. N. Weymouth. 225 

Mass. 

119 Reliance Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 226 
122 Fltzpatrick Shoe Co., Stoughton, Mass. 

128 Banner Shoe Co., Montreal. Que. 227 

129 The Scottsmlth Co.. Brockton. Mass. 229 

134 A. G. Walton & Co.. Ljmn. Mass. 

135 Stover Shoe Co., Boston. Mass. 230 
138 Wauban Shoe Co.. Haverhill. Mass. 231 

140 North Shore Shoe Co.. Salem. Mass. 

141 Keith & Pratt. No. Middleboro. Mass. 233 

142 Lott Shoe Co.. Philadelphia. Pa. 236 

145 Bicycle Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 238 

146 Rice & Hutchins. Inc., Rockland. Mass. 239 

148 Fiebrich, Fox. Hilker Co.. Racine. Wis. 241 

149 Granite Shoe Co., Cochltuate. Mass. 243 

150 Brockton Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 244 

151 Easton Shoe Co.. Easton, Pa. 245 

152 The Berkley Boot & Shoe Co., Inc.. San 246 

Francisco, Cal. 

153 Farmlngrton Shoe Co., Farmlngrton, N. H. 248 
156 John F. Foster & Son, Avon. Mass. 249 

158 Condon Bros. & Co., Brockton, Mass. 250 

159 Brockton Co-operative B. & S. Co., 251 

Brockton, Mass. 254 

160 Cygolf Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 256 

161 Warwick Shoe Co., Natlck, Mass. 

162 Spencer Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 257 

163 John G. Neubauer, San Francisco, Cal. 258 

164 Warsaw Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 263 
167 Chesley & Rugrg, Haverhill, Mass. 264 
172 C. S. Marshall & Co., Brockton, Mass. 265 
178 Geo. Frederick, Lawrence, Mass. 268 
174 Hart Shoe Co., Brockton. Mass. 

176 Alpha Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 270 

177 York Shoe Mfg. Co.. York, Pa. 271 

178 McCarthy & McDonald. Marlboro. Mass. 272 
183 Tunnel City Shoe Co.. No. Adams. Mass. 

193 H. O. W. Co., Chicago. 111. 278 

104 Howes Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

195 Monroe Shoe Co., Rochester, N. Y. 274 

196 E. R. Marshall Co., Hamilton, Ontario. 

Canada. • 275 

197 The A. B. C. Shoe Co.. New York City. 276 

198 The Locust Shoe Co., Haverhill. Mass. 277 

199 The James Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 279 

201 American Shoe Co.. Boston, Mass. 280 

202 Wilson Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 281 

204 Cahn Nickelburg & Co., San Francisco. 283 

205 I. T. Speciality Co., No. Stoughton. Mas.s 

207 Dudley Shoe Co., Webster, Mass. 285 

309 Flower City Shoe Co., Rochester. N. Y. 285 

210 J. A T. Bell, Montreal, Que. 286 



Goldstein Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

Mortimer Shoe Co., Boston. Mass. 

Fraternity Shoe Co., New York City. 

The Domestic Shoe Co.. Boston, Mass. 

California Shoe Co., Petaluma, Cal. 

Granite Rock Shoe Co.. Buffalo. N. Y. 

B. Rosenberg & Sons, New Orleans. La. 

Richmond Shoe Co., 272 Devonshire St.. 
Boston. 

Brotherhood Shoe Mfg. Co., Baltimore, 
Md. 

International Shoe Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
Md. 

Henrietta Shoe Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Cady Boot and Shoe Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Old Dominion Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

Consolidated Shoe Co., Middleboro. 
Mass. 

Wauchusett Shoe Co.. Natlck. Mass. 

Berkshire Shoe Co., Pittsfleld, Mass. 

Globe Shoe Co.. Syracuse, N. Y. 

Garfield Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

Nonpareil Shoe Co., Sprlngrfield. Mass. 

Buckingham & Hecht. San Francisco. 

Nesmith Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

Adams Shoe Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

R. H. Long Mfg. Co., So. Framlngham, 
Mass. 

The Pickett Shoe Co., Boston. Mass. 

G. M. Kutz Co.. San Francisco, Cal. 

A. Montelone, New Orleans. La. 

Harlem Shoe Co., New York. N. Y. 

Alliance Shoe Co.. New York. N. Y. 

H. H. Brown & Co.. No. Brookfield. 
Mass. 

Harry C. Brown. Boston. Mass. 

Quabaug Shoe Co., N. Brookfield, Mass. 

Raymond, Jones & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Falls Shoe Co.. East Weymouth, Mass. 

F. M. Hoyt Shoe Co.. Manchester, N. H. 

Wm. F. Joyce Shoe Co., Hornellsvllle. 
N. Y. 

F. P. Kirkendall & Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Eastern Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

North Lebanon Shoe Factory. Lebanon, 
Pa. 

Whitney Boot A Shoe Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The Pioneer Shoe House, New York 
City, N. Y. 

M. Germuth & Son. New York, N. Y. 

The Hurd Shoe Co.. Utica. N. Y. 

Churchill Shoe Co.. Brockton, Mass. 

Howard Shoe Co.. Brockton, Mass. 

Woodman Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

Elmlra Shoe Co., Elmira, N. Y. 

Torrey. Curtis & Tlrrell. N. Weymouth. 
Mass. 

Leonarrl & Barrows. Middleboro. Mass. 

Leonard & Barrows, Belfast, Me. 

M. A. Packajpd Co.. Inc., Brockton, Mass. 
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288 Simon Shoe Co., New York. N. Y. 350 

289 English Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 351 

290 Geo. E. Keith Co., Brockton, Mass. 352 

291 Big Four Shoe Co.. 51 Lincoln St.. 353 

Boston, Mass. 354 

293 Trenton Shoe Factory, Toledo, Ohio. 355 

295 F. E. Ransom & Co., Rockland, Mass. 357 

296 E. E. Taylor & Co., Brockton, Mass. 

297 Preston B. Keith Shoe Co.. Brockton, 358 

Mass. 359 

298 Whitman & Keith. Brockton, Mass. 360 

299 Shaw & Tannatt, Brockton. Mass. 361 

300 Geo. G. Snow Co.. Brockton, Mass. 362 

301 Erie Shoe Co., Erie, Pa. 363 

302 Lunellfe Shoe Co., Haverhill. Mass. 365 

303 Stacy, Adams & Co., Brockton, Mass. 366 

304 Monumental Shoe Co., Baltimore, Md. 367 

305 Kenoza Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 368 

306 Classmate Shoe Co.. Chicago, 111. 369 

307 Quaker Shoe Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 370 

308 N. R. Packard & Co., Brockton, Mass. 371 

309 Reade Shoe Co.. New York City, N. Y. 

310 Howard & Foster, Brockton, Mass. 372 

311 Stonewall Jackson Shoe Co., Baltimore, 373 

Md. 375 

313 Cochituate Shoe Co., Cochituate, Mass. 

315 Slater & Morrill, So. Braintree, Mass. 376 

316 Walker & Whitman, Brockton, Mass. 

318 Mills Shoe Co., Baltimore, Md. 377 

319 Shoe Manufacturers' Syndicate, Farm- 378 

ington. N. H. 379 

321 Racine Shoe Co., Racine, Wis. 

322 Don Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 380 

323 J. E. Tibbetts, Brockton, Mass. 381 

324 E. W. Shoe Co., East Weymouth, Mass. 332 

326 Mutual Shoe Co., New York City, N,Y. 383 

327 Rambler Shoe Co., Farmington, N. H. 

328 The Capital Shoe Co.. Columbus, Ohio. 

329 Wiman Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. a 2 

330 Webster Shoe Co., Webster. Mass. ^4 

331 Regent Shoe Mfg. Co., Omaha, Neb. 

332 Majestic Shoe Co., San Francisco, Cal. ^5 

333 Chicago Union Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

334 Murray Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. ^5 

335 Foster Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. ^8 

336 The Rockwood Shoe Mfg. Co., Cincin- ^9 

nati, Ohio. All 

337 Ohio Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. ^14 

338 Martin Weber, Newark, N. J. A15 

339 Waconda Shoe Co., Portland, Ore. ^.17 

340 Pennsylvania Shoe Co., Philadelphia, ^20 

I^a- A22 

341 Lynch Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. ^.23 
343 Huiskamp Bros., Keokuk, Ohio. 

346 Lamson Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. A 24 

347 Monarch Shoe Co., East Weymouth, ^25 

Mass. 

348 Duane Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. ^27 

349 Factory Shoe Store Co., Los Angeles. ^28 

Cal. A. 30 



Slater Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 

Meyer Shoe Co., Galena, 111. 

Graham Shoe Co., New York. N. Y. 

Pearl Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

North Western Shoe Co., Chicago, IlL 

Maine Shoe Co.. Portland, Me. 

New Orleans Boot & Shoe Mfg. Co., 

New Orleans, La. 
Heyllger Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 
Syndicate Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
Renfrew Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
6eo. E. Hatch, Chicago. 111. 
Superior Shoe Mfg. Co., Chicago, 111. 

F. H. Hopf & Co., South Natick. Mass. 
The Marx Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Trl- State Shoe Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Maanexlt Shoe Co., Webster, Mass. 
Geo. Mueller's Sons. New York. N. Y. 
Adam Brandau, Detroit, Mich. 

G. B. Dickey Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
The Lake Boot and Shoe Co., Chicago, 

111. 

Guthman Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

Weymouth Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

Inter- State Shoe Mfg. Co.. New York. 
N. Y. 

The Solid Rock Shoe Co., Bvansvllle, 
Ind. 

St Clair Shoe Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

The Optlmus Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

Lucky Seven Shoe Co., East Wey- 
mouth, Mass. 

Wallace Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

Buffalo Shoe Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Seal Rock Shoe Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Junior Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

Shoe Trade Supplies. 

Laird Prior Co., Brockton, Mass. 
Ferd Thompson & Co., Shoe Dres^ngs, 
112 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
Chas. H. Daly, Remnants. Ablngton. 
Mass. 

Brockton Stain Co., Brockton, Mass. 
Campello Blacking Co., Campello, Mass. 
W. H. Dennehy, Randolph, Msiss. 
Brockton Rand Co., 
Ellis White, Holbrook, Mass. 
Old Colony Rand Co., Brockton, Mass. 
Zapha Shoe Polish Co.. Boston, Mass. 
Wade & Clifford, Brockton, Ma^s. 
Perley E. Barbour, Brockton, Mass 
The Morse Mfg. Co., New Bedford, 
Mass. 

Brockton Welting Co., Brockton. Mass. 
Highland Chemical Co., Brockton, 
Mass. 

Brockton Chemical Co., Brockton. 
Natick Cement Co., Natick, Mass. 
.John Spence. Rockland, Mass. 
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POtLARD 

Four Ply* Union Made* 

At Your Dealers* 2 for 25 cents, 

UNION COLLAR CO. 

Troy, N. Y, Cadillac, Mich. 
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[ r NOT TRY 

<<, EST SUBSTITUTE 

OID GRISTMILL 
WHEAT COFTEEJ 

It has all the virtues possible 
in a health drink made with 
wheat — besides being 

Pleasina to the taste 

-and you oonttire of It- 
Try it and be heatthy 

OLD GRIST MILL CHARIES10WN MASS 



TALK 

IS WORTH WHILE 

IF 

You've got something to sell and talk about It 
for a month or so in the Shoe Workers' Journal. 
It's the magazine that is owned and published 
ajid read by the union shoeworkers of the United 
States and Canada. They are all "folks" who are 
earning money every week, and the Journal 
carries your ad. right into their homes and tells 
the mothers and brothers and sisters and wives 
all about you. 
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Alili UNION CUTTERS 

should nie our blade, which is made under gtrictly union conditions and warranted. $1.00 per dos. Send 25c, 
in stamps for three trial blades. Edge trimming knives, tackpullers. lasters' tools and warranted rasors 
manufactured by 

C. D. PYHR H. M. CHRISTBNSEN CO. C. A. BOHLIN 

Telephone Connection. 961 S. Montillo Strbbt, Biockton, Mass. 






THIS LABEL 

GUARANTEES 
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On all Union - Made 

Planosy Organs and 

Musical Instruments 

ASK FOR IT 



DUE BOOKS FOR 1306 

NOW READY. 

The Due Books for 1906 
will be of the same ma- 
terial and form as for 1905, 
but of a dark red color* 
All members whose ac- 
counts show their dues to 
be paid up for the year 
1905 can secure the 1906 
due books by applyinj: to 
their local secretaries. 



TF you are from Missouri^ we 
•■• can show you that 

The Shoe Workers* Journal 

has a net circulation of 36^000 
copies per month. 



Patronise the Advertisers Who Patronise Your Magasi|||^ ^ C^OOQIC 
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Arnold Shoe Form 

Made of Leather Board. 
Weight only 2 Ounces. 
Lightest and Best lor Shoe Sample 




Made to Order on Any Shape of Last 

Traveling Men Like Them. 
Jobbers and Retailers Call For Them 



For Samplci and Prion write to 

C S. PIERCE, 

BROCKTON, MA88. 



Removal Notice! 




On and after March J, 
J 906^ the headquarters of 
the Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers^ Union will be located 
on the Fifth floor, 246 
Summer Street, Boston^ 



Mass. 
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Shoe Workers Jomnal 



C. L. BAINE, 

VUTMt AND MAM AOB 



THE PROGRESS OF SHOEMAKING. 

Ab Interesting Story of the Development of Footwear from the Sandals olf 
Ancient Egypt 4,000 years ago to the first Top Boots of the Gtoths and Huns, 
the first heeled Shoes of the Fifteenth Oentnry, the Seven Years Apprentice 
Begnlation of the Early Days of Shoemaking in This Oonntry, Down to the 
Modem Boots and Shoes of Today— Taken from an Address Delivered hy 
Charles T. Oahill before the Annual Onting of the Superintendents and 
Foremen. 



fROM the first painful acquaintance with the maternal slipper 1 suppose 
that everybody has felt a growing interest in footwear. This applies 
not only to you who plan and strive to make the kind of footwear in 
which the masses will be interested, but is equally true of every civil- 
ized person throughout the wide world and has been so through all the ages. 
For it is probable that primitive man adopted a foot covering of some sort when 
his only other adornment was his habitual smile. 

From a study of the earliest records of human happenings, as shown in the 
hieroglyphics of Syrian and Egyptian ruins, there can be little doubt that foot- 
wear antedates clothing, for it is certain that the models who posed for these 
early hieroglyphics were un trammeled by raiment of even "fig-leaf variety. 

The earliest type of footwear was the simple form of sandal, composed of 
a pad made from either hide or fibre and roughly bound at the bottom of the 
foot. Among the non-progressive people this type of footwear is still in vogue, 
and may be seen today worn by the peons of Mexico and the half savage tribes 
of Africa and South America. 

Sandals 4,000 Years Ago. 

In the ruins of Thebes, Egypt, there are shown hieroglyphics which estab- 
lish the fact that shoemaking had become a vocation at that time. These ruins 
date about 2,000 years before Christ, and, to show how dif&cult it is to find 
anything new under the sun, it is shown that the curved awl was one of the 
implements used for the making of sandals at that time. The shape of the san- 
dal had also undergone an improvement, for we find that it had taken the de- 
hned form of straps that held it in place, being definitely located so that it wa&Tp 
exactly bound to the foot. The sandal seems to have been the type of footwear 
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in eflPect in all countries up to the ascendancy of Rome, although the Greeks im- 
proved and ornamented it, certain ornaments being used to denote class distinc- 
tion. The Romans, however, were not content with the simple sandal. an<l it 
is at this time— or about the time of Nero— that the present form, in which the 
toot is entirely covered began to take shape. Patricians of Nero's time wore 
a foot covering which was laced down the front, and in which the foot, wiih 
the exception of the toes, was covered; not a very comfortable type of shoe for 
football pla^nng, but this really mattered little, as Nero invariably allowed all 
his subjects to do all the ''kicking." 

The sandal was also much elaborated at this period, the soldiei-s of the time 
wearing sandals which bound the foot by a multiplicity of straps, some of them 
very richly ornamented. 

The First in Top Boots. 

When the Goths and Huns descended upon Rome, they came out of the cold 
North wearing leg coverings which were composed of the hides of wild animals 
bound around the limbs. These were forerunners of the high boots which were 
worn by the cavaliers of later periods, the artistic natives of the Southern |>e- 
ninsidas leaving their mark in the improvement of this particular type of fj><»t- 
wear, which was gradually emphasized, into some grotesque shapes, the jack boot 
of the latter period, with its wide, flowing top, often making the weaixir apiK'ar 
like a Dutch galleon coming down before the wind. 

About the fourteenth century shoemaking had run to the most grotesque 
ty|>es of toes, some of them being extremely long— so long that they were often 
bronirht up and fastened near the knee by cords or chains. These shoes wore 
entirely without heels, and the custom was finally carried to such an extreme 
that laws were passed to establish the legal length at which a person miirht have 
the toes of his shoes made. There is excellent ground for belief that the mod- 
em "Pota-toe" last is a lineal descendant from this type of footwear. 

When Heels First Game. 

In the fifteenth century the first heels were worn on shoes. They were of 
extremely low type, and first made their appearance on clogs, which were really 
used in connection with a buskin, or soft covering for the foot, and as substan- 
tial protection f<r ♦he sole. 

F<i I lowing this, in the sixteenth century, the style had swung from the long, 
pointed toe to the broad toe with a slashed upper, and some of the most beauti- 
ful pieces of workmanship are shown at this period, for the shoemakers of the 
Elizabethan period were justly famed for their production. - 

It is at this point that the scene of the greatest progress shifted to America. 
When the ''Mayflower" brought her second consignment of passengers to these 
sh. res there was in the pai-ty one Thomas Beard, who brought with him a supply 
of hide and materials for the special purpose of supplying the wants of the 
Plymouth colonies. He was engaged by the Plymouth Company and received a 
gr.nit of land and £100 per year for his services. It was not long before a 
se". n<l shoemal-er came to this country, in the person of Philip Kertland, and 
he in turn was followed by others; but the most momentous occasion for the in- 
dustry was when John Adam Dagyr, a Welshman, arrived in Lynn in 1750. This 
man has been honoured as the American St. Crispin, and probably contributed 
more toward perfecting the industry than any man prior to hLs time. At hii 
own expense he purchased the best production of master craftsmen in otiier 
countries, and not only succeeded in improving upon them, but was also able t« 
impart his knowledge to the younger men who were advapcinj^ in(^e industry. 
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It was common at that time to find the tanning of leather and the manufacture 
of shoes associated under one common roof. Until a few years ag^>, in the town 
of Danversy stood the old Putnam factory, which was typical of the building and 
methods in vogue at this early period. Unfortunately, this building is now 
destroyed. 

Seven Years' Apprenticeship. 

The young man who chose shoemaking as his vocation at this time was ap- 
prenticed for seven years and became an inmate of the Master Workmen's 
Home. He was taught every part of the trade from the pounding of the leather 
to the finishing of shoes, and at the completion of his apprenticeship it was 
customary for the full-fiedged shoemaker, after receiving the gift of a new suit 
of clothes and a sum of money stipulated in the contract, to start in what was 
called ''Whipping the Cat." This consisted of travelling about the country 
making the supply of shoes necessary for each family, and then moving on to 
fulfill arrangements made ahead. 

It was not until the latter part of the eighteenth century that the factory 
system began to take form, but it developed very rapidly, once under way, for 
we find that in the year 1795 there were 200 master workmen, employing 600 
journeymen in turning out 300,000 pairs of shoes per year. This was the becin- 
ning of the gradual gathering together of shoemakers and the di\ision of labor. 
From all accounts of the customs and habits of shoemakers of this period it 
would seem that black Mondays were blacker, and Sundays came oftener than 
at any other period in the history of shoemaking. The shoes of this period 
were mostly welted, the finer types of footwear being turned, and the very coarse 
grades nailed with wrought iron nails to the sole and clinched inside; but early 
in the last century' the peg came into use, being about the year 1812, in the early 
twenties a machine being invented that made the pegs very rapidly. The year 
1845 was a most important one, for it marked the introduction of the first ma- 
chine of real utility to be introduced into the trade. It was the leather rolling 
machine, and did away with the old-fashioned lap stone and hammer in factories. 
This was soon followed by a machine for driving pegs and one machine that 
made the pegs and drove them. 

Sewing Machine Introdnced. 

In 184H Elias Howe succeeded in perfecting his wonderful sewing machine, 
an exent of the utmost moment to the industry, for prior to this time the sewing 
together of the different parts that formed the shoe upper had been performed 
bj wax threads and bristles. The machine was soon perfected so as to use a 
¥frax thread in this way, its use in this connection becoming general. 

The industry was further affected in 1855 by the introduction of power, 
which is attributed to William F. Trowbridge, who was a partner in the firm of 
F. Bripham & Co., of Feltonville, Mas.s., then a part of Marlboro, who achieved 
the idea of driving by horsepower, then in use. This custom was taken up very 
rapidly by other factories, so that in a few years there were few which did not 
have some form of power, either steam, water, or horse. 

The McKay Machine. 
In the year 1858 L.^'man R. Blake succeeded in producing a machine which 
has probably done more to revolutionize shoemaking than any other. This 
afterwards became famous as the McKay Sewing Machine. In its first stage the 
machine did not sew around the toe or heel, but, starting from a point in the 
shank, sewed to a point near the toe cap, and was shifted over to the other aide 
of the shoe, and the same portion of the shoe sewed on the opposite side. It 
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was a small machine that stood upon a bench and created a great deal of intereat 
at this time. Amon^ tho^ who observed its operation was one Colonel Gk)rdaa 
McKay, a machinist of considerable reputation at that time, and he purchased 
from Blake his rights in the machine and immediately set about to improve it, 
employing expert mechanics in the work. Among others was one Mathies, idio 
succeeded in producing a horn swinging in the centre, which enabled the operator 
to sew around the toe and heel. This seemed the only thing necessary to make 
the machine a commercial success, but, in attempting to put his machine on the 
market, Gordon McKay met with conditions which were entirely unforeseen. 
Few manufacturers at this period had money or the disposition to purchase at 
what Gordon McKay considered a fair price for machines which he had ready 
for delivery. Tt is reported that he even offered to sell to Lynn manufacturen 
exclusive rights in the machine for a comparatively small sum of money, reports 
varjqng from one to three hundred thousand dollars, but, even at the latter figoie, 
this of course has been a very small proportion of the machine's actual worth, 
considered in the light of future days. McKay turned from one manufacturer 
to another in the hope of placing his machines, which had at this time already 
been employed by McKay himself In filling a contract with the government for 
30,000 pairs of army shoes. While the most intense interest was shown in hia 
machine and its work, none felt they could afford to pay the very modest sum 
he asked for his machines and take their chances in the great revolution in 
methods which it seemed certain the introduction of the McKay machine would 
inaugurate. 

Birth of the Boyalty System. 

Discouraged and disheartened by the lack of success, Col. McKay was on 
the point of abandoning his project, at this critical period when, with a knowl- 
edge of after events, we know that the entire future of the industry trembled in 
the balance, McKay hit upon a plan which he promptly submitted to the manu- 
facturers. It was this: That for a nominal sum he would place his machinea 
in their factories if he could be permitted to share to a certain extent in the 
great saving of time and labor which it was felt certain his machines would 
make possible. This plan found immediate favor, and the machines were rapidly 
introduced. 

McKay's company was capitalized at $250,000, the par value of shares be- 
ing $5.00. He set aside a fifth of hie capital stock to be used as gift enterprise, 
and issued stamps of different denominations representing the share of the 
profits, or, as it is better known, the royalty due to him on the different classes 
of shoes. These stamps were attached to the soles of the shoes, and when $100 
worth had been purchased one share of the capital stock of the company was 
transferred to the manufacturer. Fortunes were afterwards realized from 
stock that was acquired in this way. Even at this time people were very scepti- 
cal regarding the outcome of Mr. McKay's enterprise. This is conclusively 
shown in a story told by a resident of Albany, N. Y., some time ago regarding 
an old-time manufacturer of that city who, after receiving several shares of the 
gift stock and being more impressed by the beauty of design than value, pasted 
them upon his office walls. He afterwards moved, and the next tenant, not hav- 
ing the same artistic temperament and being equally ignorant of the expensive 
design that had been worked out on his walls, gave them a coat of paint, followed 
by others, and finally a covering of wall paper, so that in after years when some 
knowing individual bethought himself of the rich decorations of this partieolar 
room, every effort was made to reclaim the certificates, without avail. Whether 
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anything was ever realized on this stock by arrangement with the McKay Com- 
pany my informant did not know. 

An Important Pariod. 

This was, without doubt, the most important period in the history of the 
bhoemaking industry, for, if Col. McKay had not thought of this method of 
placing his machines, it is probable that little of the marvellous machinery 
which is now used would have ever been invented. This royalty method of 
placing the machines made it possible for capitalists and inventors to feel that 
there was a chance of their getting a fair return for the great expense often at- 
tended by absolutely no return, which was always a possibility in attempting 
to perfect new machinery. The success of the McKay machines stimulated in- 
ventors in every part of the country, and there quickly followed inventions made 
under Col. McKay's supervision for different branches of work in connection 
with the McKay sewing machine, inventions such as cable nailing machine, the 
Standard screw machine, lasting machines, and finally the machines of the (Good- 
year S3'stem followed in rapid succession, exerting an important bearing upon 
the general type of footwear, as each machine in its production made it possi- 
ble to do the portion of work for which it was intended with mechanical exact- 
ness, so that instead of being entirely dependent upon the eye (as was the case 
with the old-fashioned shoemaker) each part of the work was performed with 
perfect uniformity. 

In the latter part of the last century machines had become very numerous, 
and most people are undoubtedly familiar with the changes in the industry at 
that time and with the marvelous growth and prosperity that has since attended 
it in this country. 

American Shoes Best 

In the past few years much has been heard of the superiority of Ameriean 
made products, a large portion of which may be taken with the proverbial "grain 
of salt," but there is one industry in which this leadership is unquestioned. 
American made shoes, Ameriean operatives, and American machinery are today, 
and have been for years, the standard to which the nations of the world compare 
their productions. Boston is today the greatest shoe and leather market in the 
world, situated as she is in the centre of a district steeped in the lore of the 
shoe and surrounded by the mighty factory units which make her greatness pos- 
sible, her commercial position seem almost impregnable; but the world moves 
swiftly, and success is only acquired and held at the price of eternal vigilance. 
An organization of master craftsmen like yours cannot help being one of the 
most potent influences in maintaining the glorious traditions of the craft and 
the supremacy of the American made shoe, which is today one of the most im- 
portant elements in our national prosperity. 
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PUBLICITY, 



CITE belief entertained by a freat nnmber of nnionists that the trades- 
union should be a secret or^nization is, in view of the nature of its 
work and ohjectR, well nijrh absurd. 

The trades-union that cannot bear the searchlight of publicity can- 
not long endu'^e as an organization successfully operating in promoting the wel- 
fare of the working people. 

There is business in connection with a trade-nnion that is purely union 
businoss, which should be kept .secret, not for ulterior purposes, but for the 
very best of purposes, as the success of the hip:hest commercial projects and most 
noble objects oft-times depends on the secrecy of preliminary planning and work. 
However, to a large extent the operations of unions are in the interests of 
the public; they are of a public nature, and must claim the confidence of the 
public. 

Secret organizations often originating in the best of motives as often de- 
generate into purely selfish machines operating to procure the selfish aims of a 
comparative few at the expense of the many. 

That which claims pnllic confidence, sympathy and support must in tun 
deserve it. 

Public opinion is steadily being educated to the real work and objects of 
labor unions and they are more firmly intrenched in the good graces of public 
opinion today than ever before. This in spite of the strenuous efforts of our 
oppouents to divorce public confidence from the union movement. 

The most persistent opposition the union- movement encounters comes from 
secret organizations whose operations do not merit nor receive public confidence. 
They care nothing for the public and are working in the selfish interest of ai 
few. Their methods, which will not bear the searchlight of publicity, must 
necessarily be secret aud they exist in defiance of public opinion, or because of 
its indifference, but not with its consent 

No labor union injures its cause or defeats the interests of its memben by 
taking the public into its confidence. 

Pu^ lie progress has gone hand in hand with union progress. 

When unions fall under bad influences and are guilty of wrong practices, 
public condemnation becomes their greatest benefactor and saves them from 
self destruction. 

Labor unions cannot successfully maintain "the public be damned" positiim 
of secret organizations. 

They never have, in their best interests they do not want to, and it is pro- 
foundly to be hoped they never will. 

The labor movement is growing, growing more rapidly than the increasing 
membership indicates, for there are thousands upon thousands of workers who 
are interesting themselves in unionism, who a few years ago hardly gave it a 
passing thought. There are thousands upon thousands of workers throughout 
the country who have become interested in unionism through the public method 
of education adopted by the unions, and they only await what they consider a 
favorable opportunity to join the union of their trade. 

In every direction publicity has accomplished more for unionism 
secrecy, ^ 
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The conventions of the American Federation of Labor, represeotinir nearly 
thr<»e millions of organized workers, in the various trades and callings, are eon- 
4nct<'d with the doors wide open to the public. 

It is a significant fact that employers' Anti-Union Organizations are aeeret. 



DECENT WAGE THE RIGHT OF 

LABOR. 



CUE "Waee Question" was the subject of an address by the Rev. Thomas 
T. Hnssrn. S. J., of Boston College befftre a recent meeting of the Boston 
Central Labor Union. lie said in part: 

'*No reOertinp: man can contemplate the present condition of life, 
n-ithi'iit heinir deeply im| ressrd by the fact that the paramount questions of the 
ho;'r nre these which deal with the relations between capital and labor, between 
the (Mnployer and employee. 

*'In fact, the labor onestirn as it is called, seems to have overshadowed 
nearlv every other questirn, and men are evidently more desinms of havin^r this 
pp'l lem s< Led than they are of decidin<r the form and functions of the govem- 
meiit under which they live. Inseparably connected with the subject is the 
quesiinn ef wa^res, or the fair remuneration of labor. 

*Mt is absurd to say that the economic life of the nation may be viewed as 
Mineihinir independent of the code of morals. Justice then must reign in the 
cc« D.-nne sphere, unless we are prepared to admit an overwhelming tyranny of 
force and the supremacy <»f matter. We may safely say, then, that where the 
c.Hiipensatitm is in proportion to the w(»rk performed, the contract between 
niH^ter an<l workman is fair, and the claims of equity have been recognized. 

''But hi w are we to deteiinine this proposition, how shall we decide the 
proper amount of wa<>es to be paidt The question is not without many difB- 
ciilties. To simplify mattei-s, let us take, first of all, the case of ordinary oer- 
vice. of nnskillecl labor. What shall we consider as a proper retumt 

** Shall we say, as many do. that labor is common merchandise, a commodity 
whieli the employer may purchase in the chea|)est market, irrespective of all 
c«»nsiderations of justice or humanity t May labor b^ considered in the nature 
a bale of iroods put up for sale for which the buyer will offer the lowest imagina- 
ble pi-icet To assert this is to close one's eyes to a truth patent to all. The 
living man cannot be reduced to a bale of merchandise. Labor is not a mere 
ab<traeti< n. it is a cimcrete reality: it is not something devoid of life, it is not 
s<»»pethinir separable from the living agent, it is a part of the man, it is the out- 
flow i^i his energy, the crystallization of his vital force, it is the wear and tear 
of his life, and /lo system of wages preserves the laws of justice unless these 
facis are taken into consideration. 

**The laborer, consequently, in his toil, gives part of his life, and justice 
deinands that in return he receives whqt is necessary to maintain life, not only 
in hi'uself, but in his wife and children. Hence the workingman has the right 
to de^nand f < r his compensation all that is needed to support himself and those 
iiatnrally dependent upon him in a condition of moderate comfort. I say in a 
e«*nilition of moderate comfort, for just as the breadwinner is not a piece of 
merchandise, so neither is he a beast of burden— and the return he n»ceives mus|tTp 
be suificient to enable him to pass his days in respectable surroundings, to live 
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upon wholesome food, to wear decent clothing and to educate his children in a 
fitting manner for the stem tragedy of life. 

"As long as employers hold to the principle that labor may be regarded as 
any other marketable commodity, so long will they fling to the winds the press- 
ing claims of justice and humanity. But if a healthy theory of economics 
flourishes among us, if men are brought to see that in the pursuit of wealth dne 
legard must be had to the fundamental moral code, if employers learn, as learn 
they should, that the bond between them and their toilers is a moral bond en- 
tailing on both sides the most sacred obligations of conscience, binding them in 
such wise that fraud, deceit or dishonesty therein are crimes menacing the very 
existence of the nation, then may we hope to see the day of victory for the 
breadwinner, and the realization of the toilers' earthly paradise." 



TENEMENT HOUSE EVILS. 



CHE tenement house evil is becoming a more serious menace socially and 
industrially. There are the unsanitary indecent tenements, breeders of 
disease and destroyers of moral and physical health; the more respecta- 
ble tenements which exclude children ; the tenements for which rents 
are increased with each additional child bom to the tenants and the lodging 
house which makes family life out of the question. 

The tenement evil promotes moral suicide, race suicide and financial suicide. 
The evils associated with these different classes of tenements and the conditions 
surrounding them prohibit family life in a healthy, respectable or happy state. 

They propagate moral degeneracy and crime and in each populous city are 
responsible for hundreds of deaths annually. They form a serious obstacle to 
marriage and share the responsibility for perhaps thousands of unborn children. 
Some of the dwellers in the unsanitary, indecent, squalid, filthy tenements are 
reconciled to their environment. They are helpless and must be educated and 
assisted to a higher plane of living. There are others intelligent and respectable 
but unfortunate, who are forced to accept any abode for the time being. It is 
impossible to live in such an environment and preserve a healthy, mental, moral 
and physical state. Worthy ambitions give way to a feeling of reconciliation 
with their surroundings itnd a looking forward to an occasional indulgence (as 
often as their means will permit) in unworthy habits as their common diversion. 
Some of these tenements are not fit for some animals and fit only for the lowest 
animals to live in. 

In fact, a horse or a cow forced to breathe and live in the atmosphere of 
some of the tenement house sweat shops would soon be unfitted for the service 
required of them and quickly weaken and fail. A more aggressive animal 
would jump through the roof in preference. The present degenerate system of 
landlordism raises barriers against health, morality, marriage and children. 
Some landlords will not let their tenements to families comprising children and 
others exact twenty-five cents additional rent per inonth for each child bom is 
their tenements. 

The right thinking, right living, honest, industrious families of working 
people or families possessed of limited means in seeking tenements find them- 
selves confronted with conditions excluding children or limiting them to a small 
number. It is becoming more difficult for the intelligent, clean living families 
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of respectable, industrious mechanics and other workers to find desirable living 
•luarters within convenient distance of their work places. 

When conditions of squalor or family restrictions or discriminations do not 
exclude them they are forced to pay enormous rents which require a larger share 
•>£ their earnings than is required to feed and clothe the family; or locate at a 
<reat distansce from their places of occupation and pay railroad fares and other 
expenses. The evils of our present system of landlordism and their tenements 
affects the indi\'idual, the home, the community, society, and the race. The in- 
iustrial welfare of the intelligent American workingman and working woman 
18 seriously menaced by the low standard of competition the low order of life 
in unsanitary, indecent tenements breeds. They will not marry and live under 
eonditions inconsistent with their ideas of health, cleanliness and morality. The 
race for a living at wages suflBcient to support a family in decent circumstances 
reposes by far too many obstacles to marriage. 

The tenement house evils and the later day evils of landlordism raises bar- 
riers against marriage, the home and children, which, if allowed to flourish will 
-readily deplete the stock of American birth. 

A strong public sentiment, condemning these evils would do much towards 
Abolishing them. 



WHO TO PATRONIZE. 



Organized labor in its battle for justice and recognition must utilize every 
legitimate wea]x>n to make its influence felt. Organized labor must consistently 
:)trive to uphold its friends and refuse to strengthen its enemies. Whenever a 
merchant shows by his actions that he is friendly to the cause of labor, he is 
justly entitled to the patronage of the working class, while the man of business 
who is known to be unfriendly should be just as severely let alone. Ey«ry cent 
that the wage earners spend over the conntr of an unfair stablishment, ia jnst 
«o much money gone to the support of an enemy. Remember, whenever you 
nake a purchase that the firm you patronize is composed of friends or enemies. 
Remember further that if you desire to make your influence felt, you must act 
consistently and show by your dealings with business men that you are alive to 
>our own interests. It is a bad policy to spend a cent over a counter whose 
proprietor is opposed to those principles in which you believe and are deter- 
oiined to maintain. Whenever yon are about to make a purchase, jnst panse and 
consider yon are patronizing a friend or an enemy of the labor canse. Let labor 
out once learn this lesson, let it but once unitedly strike at the business counter, 
dod it will carry with it a moral influence that no opposition can withstand. 
The working class constitutes the big majority, and when they decide to trade 
•»nly with their friends, they will begin to understand the power they possess. 
There is no better time in learning this lesson and beginning to carry it out than 
•Inring the present winter months. A word to the wise ip janfficieni. 
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HOW THE CHURCH AND LABOR 
MAY CO-OPERATE. 

By the Rev. Charles Stelzle. 



^jj^ TB^ OST of the bitterness in the world is due to misunderstanding. And 
l%/l usually the misunderstanding is not all on one side. Getting together 
J T Jl^ and ''talking it out" has often resulted in a better feeling on the 
/ part of former enemies. Important, then, is the plan of the ex- 

change of fraternal delegates between Central Labor Bodies and Ministerial As- 
sociations, which is now in operation in nearly one hundred cities. 

The ministers have come to learn that the general public has a grossly er- 
roneous idea as to the character of labor leaders and as to the nature of the busi- 
ness transacted by the labor union. 

The delegate from the Central Labor Body has discovered that the average 
preacher is a warmly sympathetic leader whose mistake with regard to the labor 
question has been very largely due to ignorance. 

The Rev. Edgar P. Hill of Portland, Oregon, after having served three 
months as fraternal delegate in that city, wrote me as follows: 

''These three months have given me some of the richest experience of my 
ministry. It has been at no little sacrifice that I have been able to attend every 
meeting for three months. But I wanted the men to know that I appreciated 
the honor and valued the privilege of being with them. I have not preached to 
them. I have not tried to get them to come to my church. I have not ^osed in 
print as a "frieAd of the laboring men." I have simply gone to the Council as 
a delegate to help in any possible way. 

"I have found the labor leaders here intelligent, fair-minded and dead in 
earnest. The ministerial delegate who will go to them with a modest, genuine 
desire to help, will get from them more than he can give." 

The editor of the Portland Labor Press has this to say with regard to his 
estimate of the preacher: 

"He has not missed a meeting since he accepted the office, and has won the 
confidence and esteem of all the members of the Council. He is frequently called 
upon for ad Wee, and gives it as a delegate of the Council. Not once has he in- 
terjected the customs of his profession into his deliberations as a delegate. The 
Council has been greatly benefited by the acquistion of Dr. Hill, and there is no 
doubt that the Doctor has had revealed a different conception of the primary 
l>!inciples and objects of organized labor. Of course, the Doctor appreciates the 
practical and material side of the movement, with an aim for the ideal, as we all 
should do, but what has made him particularly agreeable to the delegates is his 
manifest interest in the work, the conscientious application of his energy towards 
ui)lifting the cause, and his democratic habit. Our experience in Portland with 
the ministry, through Dr. Hill as their delegate, has been wholly satisfactory and 
l)ro tit able." 

This is but one of many instances which might be cited, showing the f alme 
of this plan. Digitized by VjOOglC 
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The labor union and the ministers' association have too much in common 
in the matter of improving the conditions of the toilers to remain estranged. 
Working together, they may bring about many municipal reforms. Indeed, 
united; there are few things in this direction which they may not accomplish in 
the cause of good citizenship, independent of partisan politics. Especially in 
those matters which involve moral issues— such as the saloon, gambling, the so- 
cial evil, Sunday work, child labor, sanitary conditions in tenement houses and 
factories, and everything else that influences the moral life of the community- 
may these organizations co-operate. 



A SHINING EXAMPLE. 

(Washingrton Star.) 



Jes* gro long: grood natured, 

Dat's de safes' way; 
Sun goes on a-beamin* 

An' a smilin' all de day. 
Keeps de crops a-grrowin' 

An' de blossoms an' de fruits, 
Until de storm come *roun' an' try 

To lif em by de roots. 
Sun groes on a-shinin' 

Up above de cloud, 
Wind it keeps a-blowin', 

An' de thunder rattles loud. 
Sky gits blue an' peaceful. 

Like no storm ain' never bin. 
Sun he stays good natured, 

An* he's alius boun' to win. 



THE DIFFERENCE. 

No matter how much you endeavor 

To study the moods of the throng, 
You will find that your efforts, forever. 

With many are sure to go wrong. 
You can't expect plaudits to thunder 

From all of the people at once; 
For some will declare you're a wonder 

And others will say you're a dunce. 
When the carpers at last have you worried 

And lead you to alter your gait, 
You presently find you have hurried 

Into a quite similar fate. 
And the world will as usual rate you — 

Part hero and likewise part fraud; 
The men who applauded will hate you 
And the men who once kicked will applaud. 
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FRENCH DEPARTMENT 



"LE 1 RU5T DES UNIONS DE METIERS/' 



NOS ENNEMIS A DEUX FACES. 



La plus r^cente accuEation des. ennemis de 
Tunion eximin^:^ et une di tinction faite entre 
IVgoisme des trusts qui debauchent I'assemblte 
l^gisla ive, e^ Y 'goieme des unions qui nouris- 
seub les p'-tits enfants. 

EsL-ce que les unions du travail sont un 
trust? Ctci est la plus r^cente accusation de 
la "Citiz Ds' Industrial Association" e ; **The 
Open Shop/' I'organe officiel de la ''National 
M' lal Trales' Association" a pris la chose en 
main et. r p^te Taccusation. 

L'accusaiiim r ellement m^rite une r^ponse, 
car la *' itzju^' Industrial Association" d ea 
conventi m 4 St. Louis au mois dernier a pass^ 
une r solution at irant Tattention du Gongr^s, 
et celle du President, au fait qu'ils avaient con- 
side. 6 la question et avaient d6cid^ que ks 
unions ^e n.^tiers sont des trusts et qu'elles 
devraient etre soumises aux metnes investiga- 
tions que les autres trusts subissent dans le 
mon nt. 

Q.ielque soit la d6 vision du Congr^s ou celle 
du Pi 6t*id nt sur cette question, il serait bon. 
d-i rafrai -hir la m6 moire des membres de la 
"Citizens' Industrial Association" que les unions 
du trav il inviient une investigation en toute 
temp*', ce que les trusts ne font pas; et si les 
unions du travail semblent §tre des trui^ts, aux 
trusts du capital qui Font organises pour les 
exiermin r, que le public se souvienne qu'aucune 
accusation a dt^ faite cortre les unions du 
travail d'avoir achete un si^ge an S6nat des 
Etats-Unis, d avoir d^bauch^ le Congr^ et 
d'avoir donn^ de l<argent H Tassembl^e legisla- 
tive d un bout du pays ^ I'autre, d'avoir ma- 
nipuler les stocks de **Wall Street" d'avoir vol6 
le controls des systdmes df s chemins de fer en 
se servant de Targent du peuple dans les ban- 
qu'S et les conpagniee d'assusance, ou d'avoir 
jaingt leurs combiaaidons pour faire monter le 
prix do charbon, du boeuf et des autres n^ces- 
B\t^ i la vie. 



Quoique defendant les trusts centre les 
unions du travail presque tout le temps, le 
pubMc est maintenant pr^sent6 du spectacle 
que la "Citizens' Industrial Association" toume 
de bord et accuse le travail organist d'§tre 
auisi pire que les trustg., Quoique cette ac 
cusation en elle-meme soit d'aucune consequence, 
le travail organist est consentant d'admettre 
que, comme les trusts, il chercbe h fixer le prix 
du travail des ouvriers. Les trusts cberchent 
^ dio: inner les gages, et les unions du travail 
cberchent ^ les augmenter. En ce monde, il 
faut combattre le feu avec le feu. Dans on 
Etat id6al avec des patrons ideals une union du 
travail ne serait pas neceaseire. Si an com- 
mencement, les patrons avaient consenti de 
conc^der des salaires et des heures de travail 
justes, il n'y aurait aurait aucune union du 
travail au jourd'hui. Mais, pour se sauver de la 
condition d sesp^rle des esclaves de la Rnssie, 
des Chinois et des crSve-faims 'Italie, 
les ouvriers am^ricains furent obliges de 
s'organiser. 

Si les ouvriers ne s'^taient pas organic^s, est- 
ce qu'il y aurait une telle chose que la joara6e 
de travail de huit heures en Am6nque? Est-ce 
que les patrons auraient volontairement avanee 
les gages de leurs hommes de temps en temps, 
^ m^sure que leurs profits augmentaient et que 
le cofit de la vie demandait des meilleurs gages 
pour I'ouvrier? 

Nous ne le pensons pas. Les barons des 
trusts auraient dit h I'ouvrier: "Si tu ne veux 
pas travailler pour moi au prix de je venx te 
donner, laisse et crdve de faim." Comme lis 
disent au peuple maintenant qui achdtent lenr 
Sucre, leur viande et leur huile: "Si vous ne 
voulez pas payer le prix que je demande, ayiez 
faim et arrangez voos sans lumidre."^ 
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EGOISME DH L'UNION DEFINI 



Mais il y a r^IIement une b^ pour ub6 
comparaiBon dee trusts et les unions du travail. 
L'idee, n6anm ins, est vieille et les enm mis da 
Iravail de Tun ion en ont eu recours avant. 
C«mme les trusts, les unions du travail sont 
^goistcs parce qu*elles sont orij^anis^es pour 
obtenir des in«-i leurs gages et des meilleures 
conditions de travail pour Touvrier. Elle n'ont 
pas 6t^ org nis( es pour obtenir des meilleures 
gages pour les presidents des compagnies 
d'assurance sur la vie, pour D. M. Parry, ou 
pour augmenter les profits dei op^rateurs des 
minee de charbon. Les "leaders" du travail 
organist eavent que ces individus sont capables 
d'avoir s. in d'eux-mS ues. S'ils perdent leur 
position ou s'ila sont cblig^s de se retirer des 
affaires, lis ne cr^ver >nt pas de faim. Mais 
pnisque Tunion du travail n'essaye pas H faire 
qnelque ch se de char table pour les capital is tes, 
elle peat etre appel^eune organisation ^goiste. 
Qa'il soit bien compris, n^anmoins, que 
r^goisme al ^gu6 des unions du travail est 
entidremt nt different de Tegoisme des trusts. 
L'6goisme des trusts tert seulement ^ aj mter 
dee millions dans ks gou^ets de quelques indi- 
vidus qui sont d^g'^ riches audessus de leurs 
n6cee&it( s. C'est un ^goisme qui met plus de 
richeese, et plus de pouvoir entre les mai ns des 
hontmes qui ex pi oi tent la society. 

Mais r^goi^me de Tuiiion du travail met du 
pain dans la bouche des petits OLfants, aboli le 
travail des enfams, et apporte Tesperance, le 
bonheur et Fdducation dans des. mitlions de 
chaumi^res. ( 'est un (goi-me qui prtnd de 
ceux qui ont plus qu'ils out droit d'avoir et qui 
donn.e 4 ceux qui oni rien. C/est uu egoi^me qui 
rend possible Fexi^tance de t<<ut hv>mme tu 
femme qui est oblig^ de travi illtr pdur gagner 
sa vie dans ce grand pays de travailleurs. 

Sur ce point, ecoutons ce que dit THonorable 
John Morley, Tauteur anglais, historien, et dans 
le moment un membra du nouveau cabinet 
anglais: 

**I1 y a toute la diff'rence ('u monde en- 
tre Tegoi-me du capi aliste et ce i\\i\>n ap- 
pelle Ttgol-n e d- Tu; i ndes m tiers. L'un 
veul dire une augmentation d'aisance pour 
un seul homme ou une seule famille; l*autre 
veut dire une augmentation de comfort, 
plus d'aisance pour 1 s vieux, plus d' duca- 
tion pour les jeunes, non pas d*une f ^mi'le, 
mais d'un mille ou dix mille families. 
I^autres pouront appeler cela de Tegoisme 
s^ils le veulent; moi j'appeile cela de Thu- 



manit'^ et de la civilisation et Tavance- 

ment de la communaut^." 

• • • 

LB VOTE DES UNION L'^CALES SU LA 

CONVENTION. 

Les unions locales ont vot6 Fur la question, 
"Est ce qu'une Convention SERA TAR V T NUE 
PAR L'UMION GfiiNfiRAL?" Avec le r^sultat 
suivant: 

OUI— 1 Haverhill, Mass.. 6 Haverhill. 
Mass.. 15 Rochester, N. Y.. 19 So. Framing- 
ham, Mass:, 20 MIddleboro, Mass.. 21 Man- 
chester, N. H., 25 St. I.ouls, Mo., 28 Man- 
chester N. H.. 30 Detroit, Mich., 31 Whitman, 
Maps., 32 Lynn, Mass., 35 Brockton, Mass., 
36 Brockton, Mass., 37 Brockton, Mass., 38 
Brockton, Mass.. 44 Brockton, Mass., 45 Au- 
burn, Maine, 48 Rockland, Mass., 51 Man- 
chester, N. H., 53 E. Weymouth, Mass., 68 
Cincinnati, O., 69 Whitman, Mass.. 74 Brock- 
ton. Mass., 93 Chicago, 111., 94 Chicago, 111., 
99 Lynn, Mass., 105 Whitman, ^Mass., Ill 
Brockton, Mass., 118 Brockton, Mass., 122 
Randolph, Mass., 126 St. Louis, Mo., 130 No. 
Brookfleld, Mass., 133 Chicago, 111., 139 
Springfield, O., 143 So. Bralntree, Mass., 150 
Rochester, N. Y., 159 Syracuse, N. Y., 160 
Brooklyn N. Y., 163 No. Adams, Mass., 165 
No. Adams, Mass., 170 Milwaukee, Wis., 191 
Haverhill, Mass., 192 Brockton. Mass., 201 
No. Adams, Mass., 205 Lynn, Mass., 207 St. 
Louis, Mo., 210 Cincinnati, O., 213 Chicago, 
111., 225 Auburn, Maine, 228 Hamilton, Ont, 
232 Hamilton, Ont., 233 Toronto, Ont., 234 
Hamilton, Ont., 238 New Bedford, Ma.ss., 249 
Montreal, Quebec, 251 Montreal, Quebec, 256 
Brockton, Mass., 259 Stoughton, Mass., 260 
Lynn, Mass., 266 Montreal, Quebec, 269 New 
Orleans, La., 270 Farmington, N. H., 271 
Chelsea. Mass.. 276 Racine, Wis.. ?'6 Web- 
ster, Mass., 281 St. Paul, Minn., 285 No. 
Adams. Mass.. 287 Haverhill, Mass., 289 
Lynn, Mas.s.. 292 Omaha, Neb., 295 St Paul, 
Minn.. 298 Chicago, 111.. 305 Buffalo, N. Y., 
306 Marblehead. Mass., 315 Elmlra, N. Y., 
319 St Paul, Minn., 320 San Francisco, Cal., 
324 Oakland, Cal., 335 Petaluma, Cal., 338 
St Louis, Mo., 340 Janesville, Wis., 341 
Haverhill, Mass., 351 Milwaukee, Wis., 363 
Keokuk, la., 365 Brockton. Mass., 370 Brock- 
ton. Mass.. 371 No. Ablngton, Mass., 877 
Ilonesdale. Pa.. 397 Manchester, N. H., 405 
Hornellsville. N. Y., 406 Brockton, Mass., 
409 Green Bny. Wl.s., 411 Lebanon, Pa,, 416 
Auburn. Maine. 419 St Paul, Minn., 420 
Yauco, Porto Rico. 421 B. Pepperell, Mass., 
422 Kingston. N. Y., 424 Indianapolis, Ind.. 
425 Whitman. Ma.ss., Total 100 

NON— 141 Philadelphia, Pa,, 222 Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 301 York, Pa., m^ln^lrande. 
Porto Rico. TotalDfeitizedby^^OO^lV^ 
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8T. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 

Some two and a half years ago, our or- 
granlzation was confronted with a serious 
difficulty In the city of St. Louis, Missouri, 
because the local unions and council there, 
under a certain leadership, were pursuingr a 
course entirely opposed to the constitution 
and policy of our organization, and frequent 
violations of our arbitration contract were 
threatened and indulged in by the local 
unions and council until the situation be- 
came so acute as to threaten the entire 
destruction of our organizations in that 
city. 

The arbitration policy of our organization 
was ridiculed as being vastly inferior to the 
strike method, and so persistently was this 
doctrine preached that the rank and file of 
the membership became practically unani- 
mous in a state of rebellion against the 
General Union, which result was secured 
largely through a practice indulged in by 
the leaders of the rebellion to distort letters 
and telegrams from the general office and 
made them appear entirely different from 
what they were Intended, which method has 
since been copied by others having a like 
inclination. 

In September, 1903, the General Execu- 
tive Board held a meeting In St. Louis, and 
sat several days In succession, during the 
day and evening, at the Laclede Hotel, wait- 
ing for the Joint shoe council and business 
agent to accept an Invitation to appear be- 
fore the General Executive Board and enter 
their complaints against the General ad- 
ministration, but the Invitation was not ac- 
cepted. 

This was followed by the revocation of 
the charters of the local unions and the dis- 
solution of the council In St. Louis by the 
General Executive Board, and their re- 
Issuance immediately to that portion of 
our membership who were willing to con- 
form to the constitution and contracts. This 
caused us to lose probably one- third of our 



membership in that city who immediately 
organized under the "banner** of the Ameri- 
can Labor Union, which appeared to be the 
goal aimed at by the leaders of the insurrec- 
tion. 

This was followed by the adoption of a so- 
called Union Stamp in the form of an 
*'acorn" design, which was issued to some 
custom and repair shops, and is now being 
used by some of them without any sem- 
blance of unionism, as the American Labor 
Union, the Knights of Labor which followed 
the American Labor Union, and the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World, which followed 
the Knights of Labor, have gone the way of 
organizations based upon low dues and 
strikes. 

During the two and a half years interven- 
ing since the incidents above referred to. 
the independent unions have had every op- 
portunity to demonstrate their plan of or- 
ganization, but so far as we can learn, 
through a close investigation, they have 
done nothing in the way of improving waeres 
and conditions, and our organization alone 
has survived in St Louis, and has held its 
own, and made gains and has a fairly good 
prospect for the future. 

This, of course, has been a harvest time 
for the St. Louis shoe manufacturers as, 
notwithstanding the so-called ezceptionsU 
period of prosperity. Increases in wages for 
the shoemakers of St. Louis have been en- 
tirely lacking. We believe It is now time 
for the St. Louis shoeworkers to wake up 
and realize that their internal dissentlons 
have afforded the manufacturers an unin- 
terrupted period of advantage to themselves, 
and It should now be the turn of the shoe- 
workers to put themselves in a position to 
not only demand, but to receive some por- 
tion of the prosperity which this country is 
enjoying. 

To this end the Boot and Shoe Workers' 
Union Is willing to let bygones be bygones 
and take up the work of complete organiza- 
tion in St. Louis, which is destined to be- 
come a great shoe centre In the number of 
pairs produced, but decidedly a poor centre 
for fair earnings unless some considerable 
degree of organization is maintained. Our 
organization is not only equipped with a 
sound policy, but with ample finances to 
conduct organization and wage demands 
within reason, and we are prepared to give 
our best efforts in this direction requiring 
only that our old members, as well as any 
new ones that may Join us, shall conform to 
the provisions of our contract and be guided 
by the policy of the organization as outlined 
at our conventions from time to time, as we 
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believe that only by pursuing: a course of 
this kind can permanent success be achieved. 

As far as our orgranlzatlon Is concerned, 
we can afford to wait in case the St. Louis 
shoeworkers have not yet learned the lesson 
sufficiently well to permit them to organize, 
but If the decision should be unfavorable to 
organization, there can be no doubt but the 
Influence of St. Louis upon the shoe trade 
In greneral will be harmful, and to this ex- 
tent, we are interested In orgranlzlng so that 
we may protect St. Louis, and at the same 
time protect the balance of the organized 
shoeworkers against the evils of low wages 
and long hours. 

Surely if there is any virtue in an Inde- 
pendent organization of shdeworkers, which 
is free to operate without let or hlndrence 
from general organization officials, the past 
two years and a half would seem to have 
furnished ample time to demonstrate the 
success of such a movement, and the fact 
that utter failure to either maintain organ- 
ization, wages, or any other valuable asset 
it would seem that this form of voluntary 
and cheap organization Is not what the 
shoeworkers of St. Louis desire, and as 
about every scheme of organization that 
could possibly be devised has been tried in 
8t Louis, we suggest the advisability of 
giving our form of organization a practical 
test which we 'feel confident will result in 
complete organization, higher wages and 
shorter hours if the constitution, the con- 
tracts and the policy of the organization are 
faithfully adhered to, which was not done 
during the existence of our organization 
from its beginning, under the present sys- 
tem in the fall of 1899 up to September 1908. 

Our present union has made a degree of 
success far beyond that of any other or- 
ganization that has ever existed in the shoe 
trade, and it is a significant fact that our 
progress has been more pronounced and 
permanent in the places where the constitu- 
tion, contracts and policy have been most 
closely adhered to, all of which furnishes 
food for serious thought 
• • • 

THE NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE. 

On Sunday, February 26th, a Conference, 
composed of delegates from our New Eng- 
land locals, was held at Wells Memorial 
Hall, Boston, in response to a circular Is- 
■ued by Ljmn Lasters' Union, which circu- 
lar set forth the necessity for better ac- 
quaintance as a means of promoting har- 
mony and also for the purpose of outlining 
methods for advertising the union stamp 
and for organizing the unorganized shoe 
districts. 

Over 100 delegates were assembled at 12 
o'clock, and the meeting promptly organized 



with the election of Joseph Chatterton of 
Lynn Lasters* Union as temporary chair- 
man, and he opened the Conference with a 
few appropriate remarks, expressing- the 
opinion that the originator of the Conference 
would be better able to explain its purposes. 
The Conference continued in session until 
four o'clock; then took a recess for half an 
hour, and again went into session until 
seven o'clock. 

The time was consumed in plain Inter- 
change of opinions and the discussions were 
characterized by plain statements without 
undue feeling. 

The policy of our organization was up for 
discussion at times, and it was noticeable 
that the most experienced members of the 
organization, and those most interested In 
its welfare, either spoke In commendation 
of the policy, or refrained from criticising 
it, the adverse criticism coming largely from 
those members whose unionism cannot be 
questioned, but whose experience under our 
old form of organization, as well as under 
our new, has been somewhat limited. We 
look for a complete change of front on their 
part with riper experience. 

The Conference must have been a rude 
shock to those of our members who are of 
the opinion that a time is approaching when 
a radical change Is to be made in the policy 
of our organization, and that the time 
marked for this change is the Milwaukee 
Convention. 

There seems not the slightest room for 
doubt that if our present constitution, con- 
tract and policy were subjects for enactment 
at the Conference, they would have been 
sustained by a very handsome majority. 

The behavior of the delegrates was fully 
up to the high standard of previous Conven- 
tions of our union, and we look forward to 
the Milwaukee Convention next June to l)e 
made up of delegates averaging the same 
degree of intelligence and union Interest 
• • • 

MORE WORDS ON AN OLD BUT 
ALWAYS LIVE SUBJECT. 

There are more ways than one of organiz- 
ing the workers. The average unionist and 
in fact the average non-unionist is most 
familiar with the common method of or- 
ganization through organizers, agents or 
agitators sent out by the many unions. One 
of the best, most effective, least expensive 
and least laborious methods of organizing 
the workers is through the purchase of 
union label goods. By buying union label 
goods the union workers whose products do 
not bear the union label can render service 
of Incalculable value in organizing the work- 
ers in trades in which the union label is a 
powerful union factor. Thus seamen, Jsh- 
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ermen, railway employes, building trades 
employes, miners, coal, iron and steel work- 
ers, etc., . by buylngr union label groods are 
renderingr most valuable assistance in the 
organieation of shoe workers, garment, 
shirt, collar and cuff, glove workers and hat- 
ters, cigar, tobacco, bakery, brewery, leather, 
coopers, blacksmiths and soap workers, and 
all workers whose products bear the union 
label or whose unions are promoting their 
anion labels. The value of buying union 
label goods is not confined to organizing the 
workers in union label trades and thus im- 
proving their industrial conditions, but as 
the practice becomes more general the non- 
union workers, who were immune to the ex- 
hortations of orgranizers, appreciate the' 
value of the union label and look more 
favorably upon organization. The union 
label is an educator in itself. Union stamp 
shoes are in competition '^th the non- 
union product throughout the continent. 
The union stamp is a powerful factor in the 
shoe trade and has been a prominent factor 
In organizing the shoe workers and estab- 
lishing their present splendid organization. 
By demanding it on the shoes they purchase 
the union workers throughout the continent 
can grreatly Increase the number of union 
shoeworkers and increase the number of 
purchasers of other union label products. 
Shrery purchase of union stamp shoes cuts 
down the sale of the non-union product and 
gives steadier employment to and makes 
more union workers. The retailer who car- 
ries a small line of union stamp shoes Is 
forced to enlarge his line to meet the de- 
mand and the retailer who carries no union 
stamp shoes is forced to put them in stock 
or suffer a serious loss of trade. The de- 
mands of union workers for union stamp 
shoes from the retailer compels him to de- 
mand them from the manufacturer, who, in 
turn must place the union stamp on his pro- 
duct or the retailer will transfer his busi- 
ness to a union stamp manufacturer. The 
same is true of all union label products and 
especially those that are in competition with 
the non-union product in the retail stores 
of every town and city. If union label pro- 
ducts are not for sale in any town or city 
where there is a union of workers it is a 
disgrace to that union and those union work- 
ers. There should be no competition be- 
tween union label and non-union label pro- 
ducts for the patronage of union workers. 
Bach union needs the solid support of the 
others, of each member and the American 
Federation of Labor. The best way to 
make that support most effective in the in- 
terests of the shoeworkers is by buying 



union stamp shoes. The union shoeworkers 
should teake the union labels of the other 
unions a first consideration when spending 
their union wages, and demand them od 
their various purchases, thus proving to the 
other unions and to all organized lahor that 
the union stamp of union shoeworkers is 
deserving of their patronage. 

Each union is a mutual association for 
mutual benefit and the union label is a sim- 
ple yet wonderful effective method of mu- 
tual aid. Let not neglect on our part Incur 
loss of patronage to our union stamp. Let 
us prove to the other unions that we are 
a broad guaged organization, by demanding 
and promoting their union labels and ever 
being on the alert to assist thenL Let us 
institute label leagues in every town and 
city where we have a local. Our women 
members in some localities have already 
done most valuable work in this direction. 
Extend the work and increase the power 
and Infiuence of the other unions, we are 
working for our own Interests as well as 
theirs when we engage in this very import- 
ant mutual aid work. 



It is not those who make the greatest 
noise in the world that accomplish the most 
for the union. "An empty wagon rattles the 
loudest.*' People of great force and strong 
will are not forever asserting themselvea 
The one who silently resolves and watch- 
fully waits is sure to conquer in the end. 
.Bluster Is not courage. Noise is not power, 
and a rude and domineering manner Is no 
evidence of determination or force of char- 
acter. 

Many people make a mistake just here. 
They are so afraid that they will be con- 
sidered weak that they adopt an abrupt, on 
the defensive air, which is very unpleasant 
Gentleness is no bar to forcefulness. The 
man who has the most force in his home, 
in the community and In the Union if 
usually the calm gentleman who silently 
works out his plans and patiently waits for 
them to develop. 

Radical ranting may bring applause from 
the hotheads, but no permanent progrress Is 
secured in that way. The cool, careful and 
accurate men are the ones wl^o accomplish 
results. 



What part of your wages, earned the past 
week under Union conditions, have you 
spent in the purchase of Union Label pro- 
ducts, and what part in the purchase of 
Unfair goods? Take an inventory. 
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OPENINGS FOR AMERICAN SHOES. 

In Norway, there are good chances for the 
•ale of American-made footwear, especially 
women's gooda. Consul Cunningham re- 
ports that he know^ of many women in his 
district, that of Bergen, who go to Christ- 
anla for their footwear, so that they may 
secure goods made by a well-known Ameri- 
can manufacturer. He suggests that Amer- 
ican firms establish a Jobbing house In Nor- 
way. They are at present handicapped in 
developing the Norwegian trade by lack of 
rapid transportation. The Germans and 
•ther Europeans nearer Norway supply the 
country quickly with new styles in footwear. 

In Bohemia, according to Consul Ledoux, 
American shoes have found favor. Adolph 
Diamond and Leopold Ooldschmidt, two shoe 
dealers, introduced American shoes Into 
Bohemia and advertised them extensively 
and built up a good trade on them. 

Consul Harris, of Nagasaki, sent a differ- 
ent report on the prospects of Japanese 
trade than did a number of American travel- 
ers. He says, in his opinion, it would be a 
waste of time and money for American 
manufacturers to try to get orders in his 
district. The Japs prefer native- made 
•hoes. The Japanese shoemakers import 
mucli of their leather. 

There are several firms in Columbo, India, 
who would handle American -made footwear, 
according to Consul Morey. — ^American 
Shoemaking. 

• • • 

SHOES AS A LEADING INDUSTRY. 

(Shoe and Lieather Gazette.) 



While we are busy wearing out our winter 
shoes, about 1,600 factories are at work upon 
the styles of footwear for the coming sum- 
mer. Have you ever stopped to think what 
& commotion it would cause if all boot and 
shoe factories in America shut down for 
•iz months or a year? Few things, unless 
It would be war or famine, could so upset 
the American people and leave them so 
completely "on their uppers." On account 
of the change in styles shoes cannot be 
made several years in advance, and, with a 
demand for fully two hundred and eighty 
million dollars worth of footwear annually, 
the supply on hand would soon be exhausted. 

Some one has styled the evolution of the 
shoe the most interesting chapter In Indus- 



trial history. The first shoes were mere 
soles of leaves and wood which were held in 
place by thongs. 

The Paris Inventor of a new motor boot 
or skate claims that the wonderful tales of 
the seven league boots will dwindle almost 
Into insignificance when motor skates be- 
come the popular rage. 

The skates, as at present constructed^ 
weigh about sixteen pounds, and will cost 
about $100. Each skate is propelled by a 
motor of one and one -fourth horse power, 
sufficient to give the wearer an opportunity 
to attain a speed of from six to thirty mile? 
an hour. 

• * « 

Kid skins come from many parts of the 
world. American importers have agencies 
in the following cities, and the average 
shoeman will have to consult his geopraphy 
in order to accurately locate some of them: 
London, Hamburg, Aden, Hodeldah, Gumfed- 
der, Berbera, Algiers, Fex, Morocco, Tan- 
glers, Mogador, Tripoli, Port Elizabeth, Cape 
Town, East London, Salonique, Moscow. 
Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Tientsin, Hangkow 
and a few other places. 

* * * 

Autumn brown, Alice blue, baby bhie, 
cardinal, prow black. Confederate gray, Nile 
green, sea green, rose pink, lavender, navy 
blue, champagne brut, heliotrope, collie cloth 
are a few of the colors in canvas oxfords and 
low cuts; all that's missing will be the 
creme de menthe, pousse cafe, and then 
comes the "high ball" for Mr. Retailer. 

• * « 

It was Just before the Civil War that heels 
reappeared on women's shoes. Some shrewd 
manufacturers made money by introducing 
this innovation, and a few clever workmen, 
who had especial ability In heel making, 
earned handsome wages for awhile. Manu- 
facturers used to add 15 or 20 cents to the 
price of a pair of shoes for putting heels on 
them. Heels were not concaved by Lynn 
manufacturers until 1857. The high heels 
had then been popular in Europe for many 
years. 

* * • 

A western shoe dealer has recently per- 
fected a rubber shoe heel which grives prom- 
ise of being a very serviceable article. The 
heel in question Is attached to the shoe in 
such a manner that when one side becomes 
worn it can be revolved. By means of this 
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device a heel will last several times longrer 
than the stationary heels now In use. A 
patent upon the article is now pending:. 
• * • 

A woman went into a shoe store to buy 
a pair of shoes for her husband. When 
asked what size he wore, she replied: "He 
wears two sizes larger now than when we 
were first married, and Willie, our boy, 
wears the same size that my husband used 
to wear before we were married. Tommy 
wears a shoe half as largre as Willie, and If 
Willie's shoes were three sizes smaller, 
Tommy could wear them." 

What size did hubby wear? — Shoe Retailer 



The Argentine Republic has reduced Ita 
tariff on shoes, and also on certain kinds of 
machinery. This Is the country to which 
the United Shoe Machinery company has 
been sending agents. 

* • * 

Foreign shoe manufacturers continue to 
rely on Americans for modern shoe machin- 
ery, and purchased heavily of them last 
year. 

• * • 

Shoes that are treed and blackened daily 
will last three times longer than those 
which are neglected, and will . look better 
after long service. 



The rapid growth of the shoe machinery 
trade is surprising even its promoters. The 
demand for machinery, both for shoe and 
leather making, is greater than even the 
most hopeful manufacturers expected. 



A large percentage of the people In Brazil 
go barefoot except on Sundays and holidays. 
• * * 

Massachusetts leads in cut stock, as she 
does in boots and shoes. 



Good Work Being Done in Brooklyn, N^ Y. 



The Women's Auxiliary to Boot & Shoe 
Workers' Local No. 160, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
held Its first quarterly meeting, February 
27, at Labor Lyceum, Brooklyn. It was the 
regular meeting night of the Local, but the 
meeting was turned over to the Auxiliary. 
Mrs. P. J. Matthews presided, and Mrs. J. 
C. Doty, secretary, and Mrs. D. J. Ward, 
treasurer, occupied the platform with her. 

The rooms were made very attractive by 
the Auxiliary's collection of label placards, 
which were hung about the walls. Short 
speeches were made by visiting friends and 
the evening was closed by singing, dancing 
and refreshments. 

The feature of the evening, however, was 
the report of the work which the women 
have done in the first three months of the 
Auxiliary's existence. These reports were 
read by the chairmen of the label and mem- 
bership committees respectively, and by the 
secretary and treasurer, and our only re- 
gret Is that space does not permit their 
publication in full. 

The main work, of course, has been to 
push the Boot & Shoe Workers' label, but 
at the same time we have worked for other 
labels. We could not expect members of 
other unions to patronize our label If we 
did not patronize theirs. We have complied 
a Label Directory, which contains the names 
of dealers who carry label goods, as brooms, 
bread, caps, suspenders, etc. 

We canvassed the city for dealers carry- 
ing label shoes, particularly women's, 
misses', and children's, as we found the 



greatest lack In that direction, and have 
just Issued lists of these dealers. Commit- 
tees from the Auxiliary will take these lists 
and visit the unions of Brooklyn, urging 
their members to see that the women and 
children of their families wear label shoes. 

Already a great deal has been done to 
work up a demand for label shoes in Brook- 
lyn. In co-operation with the label com- 
mittee of the Woman's Trade Union League, 
label talks have been given at unions, so- 
cial settlements, etc., and at these the ma- 
terial, so liberally supplied us by the General 
Ofllce at Boston, (buttons, memorandum 
books, placards, etc.,) has been given out 

The Auxiliary meets regularly twice a 
month and already has almost 200 nxembers 
enrolled and the good work goes on. 

If every Boot & Shoe Workers* Local 
would start an auxiliary and push our label, 
before long we could unionize most of the 
shoe factories of the country and at the 
cost of only a few dollars. Write us about 
it and let us help you start an auxiliary. 
As a result of the auxiliary work a Brook- 
lyn manufacturer of misses* and children's 
shoes is considering the use of the union 
stamp. 

Signed, Mrs. J. C. DOTY, 

Secretary Boot & Shoe Workers* Auxil- 
iary, Brooklyn, March 7, 1906. 

Note. The General Union will pay the 
expense and time of one of the Brookljm 
Auxiliary to assist in organizing similar 
auxiliaries attached to any of our local 
unions. ^-^ 
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Events of the Month in the World at Large of Special Interest 
to LalxM- Union Men 



LEGAL VICTORY FOR LABOR. 
Chicago Court Rules That Interference with 
Business of a Firm Cannot Be Punished 
Under Railroad Aot of 1877. 

Chicago, March 6 — The contention of the 
Employers' Association that all violence 
mowing: out of a strike could be punished 
under the railroad act of 1877 was overruled 
by Judge Honore yesterday In the cases of 
Pred Olson and Frank Shorn, members of 
the Janitors' Union, who were accused of 
aasaultlng two non-union Janitors during 
the strike two years ago. The decision Is 
the first authoritative interpretation of the 
act by a Court of record and Is regarded .by 
labor men as an Important legal victory. 
Attorneys for the Employers' Association 
have contended that any interference with 
the business of a firm or individual could 
be punished under the act. During the 
teanisters' strike last summer Jerry Mc- 
Carty» business agent of the teamsters' 
anion, was held to the criminal court by 
Justice Dooley under the act. 

The law, which was passed immediately 
after the railroad strikes of 1877, forbids 
interference with the business of any rall- 
road» corporation, or company, or with any 
other individual or firm. The attorneys for 
the unions argue that the intent of the 
Legislature was to protect railroad com- 
panies and that the words "other firm or 
individual" were put in to make the act con- 
stitutional and not class legislation. Olson 
and Shorn were Indicted under the railroad 
act and also for assault with a deadly 
weapon. They will be tried only on the lat- 
ter charge. — ^Boston Transcript 

* * • 
COURT SANCTIONS THE CLOSED SHOP 
Verdict Against Non-Union Men Who Seek 
to Restrain Printing Company from Ex- 
cluding Free Labor. 



New York, March 6 — In deciding against 
three non-union employes of the United 
States Printing Company of Ohio, who 
sought to restrain the concern from entering 
into a working pact with the Stereotypers 
and EHectrotypera unions, which would ex- 
clude free labor. Judge Marean of the Su- 
preme Court of Brooklyn, yesterday, gave 
judicial sanction to the "closed shop" prin- 
ciple. There will be an immediate appeal 
to the Appellate division of the Supreme 
Court and if Judge Marean Is sustained 



labor leaders say It will be a notable day. 
After a bitter flght agulnst the unions, which 
freely used the boycott, the United States 
Printing Company of Ohio, which has a 
plant In Williamsburg, entered about one 
year ago Into an agreement with the unions 
whereby it undertook to unionize its Wil- 
liamsburg plant Three non-union em- 
ployes, named KIssam, Driscoll and Mills, 
were given the privilege of Joining the 
unions, and refused. To prevent their dis- 
charge, the non-union men brought injunc- 
tion proceedings, and the contest in the 
courts has been waged since. — From Boston 
Transcript. 

• • • 

Boom the .Union Label. 

• * * 

It costs nothing to ask for Union Label 
goods. 

• • • 

If you want to see your Union grow, advo- 
cate the Label. 

• * • 

The Mine Workers* annual convention, 
recently held in Indianapolis, consisted of 
over 1000 legally quaJifled delegates. 

• • • 

The amendment to the New York State 
Constitution, which carried at the recent 
election, granting the power to regulate 
hours and rate of pay of men employed on 
public works, practically reverses the 
action of the courts that decided such a 
course unconstitutional, and was a great 
step forward in the Interest of labor. 

• • • 

Four thousand one hundred men are now 
employed in the sanitary work In connection 
with the Panama canal, and so efCectlve 
has been this work that yellow fever has 
been virtually extirpated from the Isthmus. 

• * • 

Application has been made for a receiver 
for the Knights of Labor, and the long- 
drawn-out fight between the two factions 
struggling for the organization promise to 
see a finish. Simon Burns, General Master 
Workman of the Knights of Labor, is said 
to favor the application for a receiver. 

• « * 

The Pennsylvania child labor committee 
announces that the factory inspectors in 
Philadelphia are vigorously enforcing the 
laws against employing children under the 
legal age. ^^ 
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The 800 machinists at the Charlestown 
navy yard, Mass., will probably receive a 
wage increase of twenty-four cents a day. 
This raise has been decided on by the board 
having the matter In charge and will go 
Into effect as soon as Secretary of the Navy 
Bonaparte approves. 

* * • 

The adjustment of the wages of the em- 
ployes In the naval gun factory for the cur- 
rent year by the board of wages, which held 
sessions last Decembei"! Is a matter of com- 
ment in labor circles. It Is regarded as sig- 
nificant, from the viewpoint of organized 
labor, that the wage rate of those of the un- 
organized craftsmen was reduced, while the 
wages of the organized workmen were fixed 
at the rate paid last year. — Washington 
Star. 

* * * 

True union men calmly look over the goods 
they Intend to purchase for the label before 
handing out their coin. 



The Chicago Employers' 
ported to have formulated 
tablishment of a standing 
both skilled and unskilled, 
every branch of trade, to 
to any city In the United 
places of strikers when 
ployment bureaus will be 
cities in the United States 
of 50,000 or more, where 
men can register. 



Association is re- 
plans for the es- 
army of laborers, 
, and representing 
be prepared to go 
States to fill the 
necessary. Em- 
maintained in all 
with a population 
non-union work- 



Austrian country doctors who are dissatis- 
fied with their rate of payment are prepar- 
ing to strike. They declare that they will 
no longer vaccinate the poor for four cents 
a person, when veterinary surgeons receive 
16 cents for Inocculating each head of cat- 
tle. They point out that qualified doctors 
for examining "tramps" and "vagrants" re- 
ceive less than barbers who cut the hair of 
the same Individuals. They declare that 
they will cease work except in cases of ex- 
treme peril unlevs the government increases 
the wholesale yayment of public medical 
attendance. 

* * * 

The trades ntost affected by contract 
prison labor are the shoeworkers, iron 
moulders, garment workers, reed and rattan 
chair workers and broom workers. Institu- 
tions recently visited employed a total of 
4,253 convicts in the manufacture of boots 
and shoes. These 4,253 convict shoeworkers 
are paid an average wage of 48 cents a day, 
and they are turning out 25,340 pairs of 
shoes every day, which are dumped into the 
•hoe market under various names and labels 
that are devised to conceal from the public 
their true character. 



Recently the maritime and labor organisa- 
tions generally of the United States sub- 
mitted to congress a proposal for the 
establishment of a marine hosiHtal in Alaska 
for the care of the fishermen who annually 
use the waters of that locality. 

* * * 

The lawyers have a monopolistic union; 
tliey limit apprentices and the judge acts 
as their walking delegate. No lawyer can 
practice until he shows his union card. 

Talk about "closed shop!" 

Why, the lawyers' union is the limit — and 
then some. 

They call their non-union lawyers shys- 
ters, pettifoggers, etc. 

* * * 

The committee of labor in the National 
House of Representatives Is considering a 
resolution which, if it becomes a law, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will be 
directed to make a thorough investigation 
into the conditions of child labor in this 
country. Grod speed Its success: and con- 
gress, too. 

* • * 

In Germany children under 18 years of 
age cannot be employed at any occupation. 
Children under 16 years can only be em- 
ployed between the hours of 8:80 a. m. and 
5:30 p. m. Women over 16 years can not 
be employed over eleven hours on any one 
day, and the day before holidays or on 
Saturday ten hours shall constitute a day's 
work. All workers must be allowed one 
hour for dinner. Women who prepare the 
meals for their families at home must be 
allowed one and one- half hours for dinner. 

* * * 

The latest bulletin of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Labor Statistics shows that the 
largest number of trade unions is in the 
city of Boston, there being 280, followed by 
64 in Springfield, 60 in Worcester, 6€ In 
Brockton, 54 In Lawrence, 49 in Lowell, 48 
in Lynn, 38. each in Fall River and Fitch- 
burg, and 23 in New Bedford. 

* * • 

An act recently passed by the House of 
Representatives of Rhode Island prescribes 
a fine of $350 to $500 or imprisonment for 
three or six months, or both, against any 
employer or corporation attempting to pre- 
vent working people from belonging to a 
labor organization as a condition of new or 
continued employment. 

* * • 

All Italians and other foreigners employed 
at the gates and crossings along the West 
Penn division of the Pennsylvania railroad 
will be replaced shortly by Americans. No 
cause is given for the change.^exceil;^ for a 
higher grade of efl^ciency. JVJ^IL 
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THE REPROOF. 

During the French revolution a priest rode 
In a tumbrel to the guillo'tine with two per- 
sons — one a marquis, the other a common 
thief. As the cart jolted through the 
crowded streets the citizens shouted male- 
dictions on its occupants. 

'•Down with you, beasts of the aristoc- 
racy!" 

The marquis smiled proudly, but the 
criminal was vexed. 

**My good friends,'* he cried, "I am no 
aristocrat. I am a thief." 

Then the priest touched his arm gently, 
murmuring: 

"Ah, my son. this is no time for vanity I" 



OLD TIME SHOESTRING. 

(From the Kansas City Journal.) 
in the old days we made strings of calf- 
skin. Every farmer was an expert. 

We would cut a disc of leather three or 
four inches in diameter, stick the point of 
a sharp knifeblade in a boA.rd, place the 
thumb nail the thickness of a match from It, 
and quickly draw the string through the 
opening, the perimeter being reduced the 
thiclcness of a match at every measure of 
the circumference. Pretty work! Then the 
square string was rolled between the sole of 
the shoe and the floor till perfectly round, 
after which it was greased with tallow. 

Such a lace would last for months, but 
their shine soon wears off. giving them a 
much worn appearance. 



Superintendent Drake of the Douglas 
shoe factories has put in a line of shoes 
with the improved "H.J." hinged vamp 
construction. 



A number of prominent tanners of upper 
leather have refused to buy hides or skins 
until shoe manufacturers agree to pav 
hljpher prices for leather. 



The Central Labor union of Boston by an 
overwhelming majority has voted not to 
enter politics and has denounced the dis- 
uniting influence of politics in tradep- 
unions. 

* * * 

President Gompers has received a cable 
from Porto Rico stating that the strike of 
the 14.000 agricultural laborers has ended 
gatisfactorily. They struck for a nine- 
hour day and a 30 per cent, increase In 

wages. 

* * * 

The fine weather the whole country ha^* 
enjoyed all the fall and early winter ha?" 
been the despair of the rubber shoe manu- 
facturers and the retailers who handle their 
products. Everywhere the sale of rubbers 
has been- light. 

« * * 

There probably will not be another strike 
in Fall River, Massachusetts, for a com- 
promise agreement has finally been drawn 
up between the mill hands and the mill 
owners which allows the employes a wag*- 
increase slightly less than nine per cent. 

* * * 

There are now affiliated with the Amerl 
can Federation of Labor 116 internationaJ 
trade unions, 33 state branches, 604 centra) 
labor unions and 1,043 local trade and fed- 
eral labor unions, the 116 international 
unions having approximately 25,000 local 
unions attached to them. 

* * * 

There is a picturesque fight on at South 
Bend, Indiana, between the Amalgated As- 
sociation of Street Railway Employes o' 
America and the South Bend Railway Com- 
pany. For two years the union has tried 
to compel the railway authorities to recog- 
nize th^ir organization. Now the union if 
running 20 automobiles, which were pur- 
chased especially for that purpose, in the 
streets of South Bend In opposition to the 
trolley cars. The people naturally prefer to 
ride in the automobiles and it looks aa 
though the company would have to either 
r^^cognize the union or go out of business 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED ELOPEMENT* 

How the Prettiest 6iil in Monigaw and the Prettiest Girl's Brother 

Outwitted Their Fond Mama Who Was Planning to Marry 

Her to Some Old Codger With Money. 



It was grenerally conceded that Mary 
Johnson was the prettiest girl in Monliraw. 
As the Monigraw farmers expressed it, "She 
was the likeliest girl around these parts." 
Now, if the truth . must be known, few of 
the Monigaw girls would have graced a 
beauty show. They were Just ordinary, 
buxom country lasses whom the boys of 
that day thought sweet and attractive in 
spite of the fact that they wore hoop-skirts 
and combed their hair straight back from 
their foreheads. 

» But, for all the follies of fashion, Mary 
was a charming picture of loveliness. When 
she came to church on Sunday, under the 
guardianship of a watchful mother and a 
stern-faced father, many an admiring eye 
followed her up the aisle to the family pew, 
and many a heart under a linsey-woolsey 
shirt grew tremulous with feelings which 
were vain and indescribable. When she 
rode home again under the same parental 
escort, many a two-fisted son of the soil 
looked on with envious eyes and, down deep 
In his heart, thought things which were full 
of indignation and resentment. 

The fact was that Mrs. Johnson had never 
looked with favor on the advances of the 
aspiring youngsters of the neighborhood: 
and her position was pretty generally under- 
stood throughout the whole coimtry round 
about. One or two of the more adventure- 
some lads of the village had, at different 
times, essayed to keep company with Mary, 
but they had always been received with 
such awful frigidity on the part of the "old 
folks" that their ardor had quickly cooled, 
and they had left the field to some bolder 
admirer. The village gossip was that Mrs. 
Johnson considered her daughter to be Just 
a little bit too good for the "folks" who 
lived in Monigaw. As Mrs. Johnson her- 
self had said time and time again to her 
neighbors: 
"Mary is too young to keep company with 



anyone; and, when she does get old enough. 
there ain't nobody going to make love to 
her who hasn't enough of this world's goodi* 
to make her happy." 

Whether Mary agreed with her mother or 
not in this respect, no one could say, but 
there were "some as had suspicions." Any- 
way, Mary was a good and a dutiful 
daughter and, whatever her thoughts were, 
she made no outward manifestation that she 
was not perfectly satisfied with such an ar- 
rangement So it was that the male popu- 
lation of Monigaw had to content themselves 
with viewing her charms from a distance. 
If love in southern Illinois in the year 1850 
had not been as mysterious and am all- 
powerful as watchful mothers have found 
it to be ever since, I should have but little 
further to say about Mary Johnson, But 
love waxed strong and hearts were trumps 
in those days for all the fond mamas and 
stern papas who frowned and tried to regu- 
late matrimony according to some other 
dispensation. Upon this account I am 
obliged to make a disclosure: Mary had a 
lover. 

A certain Mart Peck, the son of a farmer 
who lived some two or three miles aw^ay, 
was the object of her affections. He was 
a straight-forward young fellow well worthy 
of the love of any girl in the State of Illinois. 
Unknown to her father and mother, un- 
known to a curious and gossiping neighbor- 
hood, their courtship had been carried on; 
not. however, according to approved and 
customary methods. Perhaps they managed 
to exchange occasional notes at church and 
at prayer meetings, perhaps they had a 
trysting place where they met at rare inter- 
vals. I am not prepared to say Just how 
they made love to one another. All that 
I know is that some kind of courtship was 
carried on and that it had finally culminated 
in an engagement 
At the time '^*lftt3,^h@(30gI^rHtto,. 
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the youthful pair had decided upon an elope- 
ment. Only by some such arrangement 
'*ould they ever hope to become man and 
wife. After the wrath of Mary's parents 
had sufficiently spent Itself, they could re- 
turn home and, as Is usual In such cases, 
humbly Implore forgriveness. Havlnsr been 
forgriven. they would settle down to a life of 
love and blissful happiness; this was the 
most definite thought which they gave to 
their prospects after marriage. 

Their plans were well laid and the time 
well chosen. It was in the dark of the moon 
In the late fall; Mary's father was' away 
from home attending court in a distant 
township. On a certain night about 12 
o'clock. Mart was to come with a horse and 
carriage and signal to Mary by throwing 
pebbles against her window. She was to be 
In readiness and would steal quietly down 
stairs and steal away with him. Mart's 
elder brother, John, who had been let Into 
the affair, had made arrangements with a 
minister 15 miles away, who was to per- 
form the ceremony. John had bribed the 
minister to secrecy, so that there was noth- 
ing to fear from that quarter. 

At last the appointed day arrived. It was 
•me long to be remembered by the two 
young lovers. All seemed fair and promis- 
ing, and their hears beat high at the thought 
of the early realization of their fondest 
dreams. 

All day Mary was restless and unusually 
quiet. She seemed unable to settle herself 
at any kind of work for more than ten 
minutes at a time. As the day wore on she 
?rew more and more apprehensive lest 
something should happen to frustrate their 
*»scape. Quite naturally Mrs. Johnson 
noticed that Mary was nervous and fidgety 
and quickly guessed that she must be ill. 
When she mentioned her suspicions, Mary 
was so positive in her denial that Mrs. 
Johnson was more In the dark than ever. 
Nevertheless, she still believed that Mary 
was somewhat unwell and, quite unfortu- 
nately for Mary, watched her more closely 
than she might otherwise have done. 

At supper time, try as she would, Mary 
was unable to eat with her usual appetite. 
This fact Mrs. Johnson did not fail to notice. 
Later in the evening when a favorable op- 
portunity presented Itself, Mary stole away 
from the family circle and went up to her 
room to look at her little valise to see if it 
contained everything that she wished to take 
with her. Mrs. Johnson noticed Mary's ab- 
sence and, associating the fact with several 
other things which had happened during the 
■lay, tip- toed upstairs to see If she could 
discover what It was that ailed her daughter. 
Mary's door was slightly ajar and the 
light of a candle shone into the hall. Mrs. 



Johnson did not hesitate to put her eyes to 
the crack in the door. There was Mary on 
her knees in the middle of the floor trying 
to crowd a pair of slippers into a valise that 
was already filled to bursting. On the in- 
stant something terrible flashed into Mrs. 
Johnson's mind. Strong-minded and re- 
sourceful woman that she was, she almost 
cried out at the thought of it. Stopping 
Just a moment to calm herself, she silently 
entered the room and seized her daughter 
by the shoulders. 

Mary was completely taken by surprise. 
She got on her feet, stammering and covered 
with confusion. Then she kept silent and 
tried to smile, but her smile was a wretched 
failure. Mrs. Johnson could retain herself 
no longer; she broke forth in a storm of re- 
proach and accusation. The suddenness of 
It all had thrown Mary off her guard and 
now she tried to recover herself. It was no 
use, however, under her mother's hard and 
sharp questioning she broke down complete- 
ly and ended by confessing everything. 

What followed I shall not attempt to de- 
scribe. The upshot of it all was that Mar>- 
was left locked in her room while he) 
mother went down stairs with bittet 
thoughts working in her mind. 

"To think of it," she kept saying to her- 
self, "that a daughter of mine wants to 
marry a Peck, and his father living on a 
mortgaged farm and his mother the adopted 
daughter of old Jim Harrison, the black- 
smith; and after I have planned and worked 
fingers off for her for more than 18 years! 
To think that she Is going to run off and 
marry a man who don't own anything more 
than a horse and buggry and a spare suit 
of clothes, when she might be somebody If 
she would only listen to her mother." 

Continuing In this frame of mind, Mrj». 
Johnson spent the remainder of the evening, 
nursing her trouble and vowing vengeance 
against the whole Peck family. After the 
children had been sent to bed she sat and 
pondered. The more she thought about 
Mart Peck's marrying her daughter, the 
more she became Incensed with him; and 
she bent her mind toward revenge. 

As I have said, she was a resourceful 
woman, and It did not take her long to 
grasp the salient points of the situation and 
to lay her plans accordingjly. Soon she hit 
upon a scheme which immediately com- 
mended Itself to her Judgment. With a sort 
of grim smile upon her face she went up- 
stairs and confronted her daughter. 

"You were planning to wear your new 
bonnet and long veil tonight, I believe you 
said?" 

Mary, who lay upon the bed with her face 
in her pillow, nodded hew head t without 
venturing to speak.jzed by V^OOglC 
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'*Well," her mother continued, "I think 
that I shall be obliged to borrow It of you 
Just for this once. We don't want to dis- 
appoint the young man, you know," — this in 
her sweetest tones. 

Mary sat straight up in her bed as the 
full sense of her mother's purpose dawned 
upon her. There she sat all woe- begone 
with the tears still glistening in her eyes. 

"You won't do it ma?" she exclaimed, all 
aghast at the thought. "You won't do it, 
will you?" The pleading look in her eyes 
would have moved anyone but a resolute and 
angry woman. 

"Yes, I will! Yes, I will!" Mrs. Johnson 
replied, shaking her head with determina- 
tion. "I'll learn that young Peck a lesson. 
Thinks himself good enough to marry a 
Johnson, does he? What's he got to marry 
a wife on, anyway? And you gone daft over 
him, too. I'll make him the laughing stock 
of the whole neighborhood. He won't dare 
j^how his face in the village all winter." 

Mary was not thinking of herself now; she 
^as thinking only of Mart and of the Insidi- 
ous laughs and taunts of the boys down at 
the village. Her pleading, however, was of 
no avail. Her mother was resolved to put 
on her new bonnet and veil and go out to 
meet her lover. He would not realize his 
mistake until he had driven away with her 
and she had turned upon him the torrent of 
her anger. Surprised and humiliated, the 
young lover would be obliged to turn around 
and bring her home again and the next day 
the story would be all over the countryside. 

Mrs. Johnson was so pleased over the 
probable outcome of her plan that she laid 
out Mary's bonnet and veil and went down 
stairs to change her dress without troubling 
to lock the door again. Mary was quick to 
notice that she was no longer a prisoner. 
Still, the fact was of little comfort to her; 
she could not get away without going down 
stairs, and once there her mother would dis- 
cover her before she could get out of the 
house. Mary was not so foolish, however, 
as to long think of escaping. A better idea 
soon came to her. Acting upon this new 
thought she slipped quietly down the hall to 
her brother George's room. 

George was a 15-year-old boy who was 
generally accredited with possessing all of 
the mischievlousness and deviltry that na- 
ture is known to allot to a boy of that age. 
He was the bad boy of the neighborhood. 
In spite of tl>e fact that his mother sent him 
to bed at 8 o'clock every evening and made 
him do chores until schooltime every morn- 
ing. If there was any sort of trick perpe- 
trated in the township that George Johnson 
wajs not the author of, he could at least 
I'onsole himself with the thought that he 
ifot the credit for It. anyway. For all of 



his faults, however, and his overflow i»f 
spirits, as his father termed his misdoingf 
George thought a great, deal of his sister. 

He was a-bed and asleep now. With « 
vigorous shake Mary brought him out of 
his slumbers. He sat up in bed Just a little* 
bit startled. 

"Oh, George!" she cried in a half whisper, 
you remember how I persuaded Deacon 
Tucker last winter not to tell pa when you 
turned his cow into the meeting house?" 

"Course I do," replied the puzzled boy 
"Is that all you woke me up for?" 

"Hush! Don't talk so loud," returned hn» 
eager sister. "I want you to do somethinie 
for me. Can't you crawl out of your window 
and drop to the roof of the woodshed and 
run across lots over to Peck's and tell Mart 
not to come tonight. Tell him that Ma ha? 
found out all about our going to run away 
and that she is going to put on my clothe*» 
and go out and try to fool him when be- 
comes, so that she can scold him and mak** 
all the village folks laugh at him." 

"And you want to get the start of niH 
don't you?" exclaimed the boy, as the humor 
of the thing permeated his understanding. 
"But ma would have pa tan me if she ever 
found it out." This after thought caat ii 
tone of sadness over his already eager 
whispers. 

"Ma won't ever know," replied his sister. 
*you can crawl back through the window 
again and go to bed. Now, George, you #re 
not afraid and, and you will go, won't you? 
I'll see that you have a gun nicer than Bd 
Williams', if you do." 

The boy had never thought of not golnie 
The whipping had Just occurred to him a« 
the price he would have to pay for such « 
choice adventure. 

"You'll bet I'll go, and you needn't buy 
no shot gun, neither," he exclaimed with 
determination. "T don't care for a llcklnx 
anyway." 

Mary kissed him Just once, and ImplorlnK 
him to hurry, she went quickly back to hei 
own room. 

Mrs. Johnson was so occupied with her 
own shrewdness that she allowed her tempei 
to rapidly mollify. Still, the smile which 
played over her hard features meant mor*' 
than a passing humor. Mary saw thai 
smile and read Its significance, but now li 
failed to trouble her. Mrs. Johnson observed 
that Mary seemed very much resigned an-t 
bethought It a fitting time to reason wit!: 
her and convince her of her folly. During 
the hour and a half that followed she sat by 
Mary's big four- posted bed knitting an«l 
counseling her daughter against' her wicked- 
ness. Mary, still very much crestfallen and 
dejected, lay upon the bed silent and listen- 
ing, but yet thinking all the while, thoughts 
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which were bi^ and rebellious. Both mother 
and daughter looked forward to the hour of 
twelve with considerable satisfaction. As 
they were both anxious, the time dragged 
painfully slow. 

At last it was a quarter to twelve. Mrs. 
Johnson put down her knitting and began to 
adjust the bonnet and veil. Mary, some- 
what listlessly, viewed the proceedings. 

"There!** said Mrs. Johnson, as she put 
the last pin in her veil and stood bobbing up 
and down before the mirror. "He wouldn't 
hardly recognize me even in this light, 
would he?** And she turned for Mary's ap- 
proval. 

Bfary smiled but said nothing. Mrs. John- 
son was glad to see that her daughter's 
flpirits were returning. 

"In a week," she said consolingly, •*you 
will thank me for what I am doing for you.'* 

Then they both waited, Mrs. Johnson with 
her eyes on the window. All was silent, 
and in a few minutes they heard the clock 
in the kitchen striking the hour. Mary 
smiled again and fell to picking the counter- 
pane. 

But, hark! What was that? Mary sat up 
with amazement — some one had thrown a 
pebble asrainst her window. Mrs. Johnson 
was becoming excited. Then another pebble 
rattled against the window. 

At this Mrs. Johnson ran to the window, 
ralstfi it, and waved her handkerchief. Then, 
catching up Mary's valise, and advising 
Mary to go to bed, she went quickly down 
the stairs. 

^^ill of despair, Mary sat listening. She 
heard her mother slide back the bolt In the 
kitchen door and, after a few minutes, the 
rattle of a buggy going down the road. 

Then she threw herself back upon the bed 
and cried and cried as she had never cried 
before. She didn*t understand how it had 
happened; aJl that she realized was that her 
plan had failed. 

Mary was still crying softly to herself 
when some one threw a whole handful of 
gravel against her window. 

She stopped crying and listened, almost 
with fear. She thought that she heard 
some one shout 

'^ow foolish of me to be afraid," she ex* 
claimed after a moment, "it must be 
George," and running to the window, she 
bad it up in a twinkle and put her head over 
the silL Two dark figures stood looking up 
at her. 

Tut on your wraps, Mary, and come down 
quick" — It was Mart Peck's voice. 

"Yei, hurry. Sis," came from the smaller 
flfure. 

It didn't take long to get on an old bonnet 



and a shawl, and two minutes afterward she 
was in her lover's arms. 

"But, Mart!" she exclaimed, "where is 
ma?" 

"Why, Mary," he replied, "can't you 
guess? She has eloped with brother John." 

* * * 
MONEY IN COLD CREAM. 



A million dollars was offered recently for 
the name and formula of a toilet preparation. 
The average man little realizes the amount 
of money women spend yearly for cosmetics 
and beautifying lotions. Immense fortunes 
have been made and are still being made in 
the manufacture of preparations for the 
complexion. 

* * '* 
A PROPOSAL BOOK. 



A young belle of East Oakland, California, 
has Just invented a new f^^ for romantically 
Inclined girls. She has procured photo- 
graphs of every place she has ever received 
a proposal of marriage, and she keeps the 
photographs of these hallowed places mount- 
ed in a handsome souvenir album. . Written 
under each picture Is the brief story of the 
proposal, the name of the proposer and the 
date. At the close of each succinct entry so 
far on the record Is the explicit word, "Na" 
To date her aJbum shows ten photographs, 
most of them having been taken In romantic 
places, whidi perhaps account for the pro- 
proposals. 

* * * 

COOKING TEACHERS WANTED. 



The public schools can hardly find enough 
cooking teachers to fill the positions, and 
with women at the head of high-class cafes, 
women caterers, women demonstrators of 
food products, she will not find her field re- 
stricted if she chooses to be an expert cook. 
Also the woman who can sew will always be 
in demand, but it must be her calling if rtie 
is to be more than an underpaid drudge. 
Real hopelessness is for the girl who shows 
no particular aptitude for anything, and who 
drifts along, discontented, because she has 
to help at home, and who renders that help 
in a half-hearted way, and who is not yet 
sufficiently self-reliant to seek for work out- 
side; who waits for marriage as eftie would 
a reprieve if she were about to be hanged, 
and who promptly brings her partner to such 
a comfort miserable as only ^axk Insuflldent 
woman can. Digitized by VjOO 
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INSIST UPON HAVING TI IS 

STAMP ON YOUR WORK. 



PATRONIZE UNION KEPAm SHOPS 



<^ 



%t^.W 



UNION 



O' 



teEo 



Re a onioniflt in all porchanes. Do not confine your 
purchases to ani«*n label shoes alone, but see that a 
onion shoe dresser p( iishes them with union label shoe 
polish. Keep your shoes on the onion label list till y u 
bum them in a union label stove. In order to do this 
you must, when needful repairs ar necessary, have 
them repaired in a union repair shop. Make it y* ur 
business to find out if there is a union repair shop in 
your locality before having your repairing done else- 
where. When the union label is worn from the first 
sole see that it is replaced with a new sole put <>n by 
union shoe repairers 



As the Union Repair Shop Label stands for the Best 
Repair Work, so the word VELVET stands 
for the best Rubber Heels* 



MADE OF PURE RUBPER THE WORD 
VclVET always 8IAMPED IN THE HLEL 

The public appreciates Velvet Rubbet 
Heels because they acuallv give the 
wearer^ the nearest to what nature 
planned tor man to walk upon, that is 
the earth ai d the fields, relieving the 
nerves ai*d spine. 

LookLfor the word VELVET and take 
no substitute. 



mm w. WHiTciirR & co., "T'l.ti'^'as^''' 

Ptttruoixtf the A(ivt»rli««r» who rttirunixr Your Mtt^auine. ^ 




AFFAIRS OF THE ORGANIZATION 



BOOT AND SHOE WORKERS' UNION. 
Headquarters. 

246 >Ufpmt r Sir^rt. 

Boston, Mass. 

General OfRoers. 
General President, John F. Tobln. 

Genera] Vice-President. OolUs Lovely. 

General Secretary- Treasurer, Chas. L. Balne 

General Executive Board. 
John P. Tobln, Chairman, Headquarters. 
Mary Anderson. 56 0<<k St.. rhicaaro. 111. 
Georse Bury. 617 Betts St.. rinclnnati. Ohio. 
Thoe. C Parrell, 16 School St.. 

Brockton. Mass. 
Emmet Healey, 165 Harmon St.. 

MilwAukee, Wis. 
C. H James, Federation Hall. St. Paul. Minn. 
Collls Lovely, 4926 Botanical Ave.. 

St. T^uis, Mo. 
Gad Martindale, Liberty Buildiniir. 11 Elm St.. 

Rochester, N. T. 
Z. Leaperance, 1342 Rue St Catherine. 

Montreal. 
Bmmet T. Walls, Box 409, Brockton. Mass. 
Cbaa. L. Baine. Secretary. Headquarters. 

GENERAL AUDITORS. 

Aoffua McDonald, 14 Roan Court, 

Brockton, Mass. 
Harry G. Cobbtn, 67 Mt Hope Ave.. 

Rochester, N. T. 
(Ore Vacanct. ) 



IN MEMORIAM. 



No. Name. Address. 

St Patrick R. Murphy, Brockton. Mass. 

15 John Vosseler, Rochester, N. T. 

44 Nathan H. Nlcker«on. Brockton, Mass. 

36 E«dw. J. Casey, Brockton. Mass. 

74 Timothy C. Sullivan. Brockton, Mass. 

P^h Ulrlch Fischer, Buffalo, N. T. 

273 Jos. Bassette, Webster, Mass. 

259 Henry Taylor. Stousrhton. Mass. 

44 George S. Bartlett, Brockton, Mass. 

44 Ella Cann. Brockton. Mass. 

270 H. S. Colomy. Farmin^on. N. H. 

20 Louis E. Smith. Middleboro, Mass. 



THE VOTE ON CONVENTION. 

The quenion "Shall a Convention of the 
General Union be held this year?" waa 
voted on by the locnj unions In January, 
with the followlnjf re'^ult: 

YES— 1 Haverhill. Mass., 6 Haverhill, 
Ma««.. 15 Rochester. N. Y.. 19 Souih Kram- 
inerham. Mass., 20 Middleboro. Ma<«s.. 21 
Manchester. N. H.. ?'* St. Loul«. Mo.. 23 
Manchester. N. H.. 3f) Detroit. Mich.. 31 
Whitman, Mas*.. 32 Lynn. Maa«.. 3"i Brock- 
ton. Mas«.. 36 Brockton. Mas*^., 37 Brockton, 
Mass., 38 Brockton. Ma««fl.. 44 Brockton, 
Mass.. 45 Auburn, Me.. 48 Rockland. Mass., 
51 Manche«»ter, N. H.. SS E. Weymouth, 
Mas«.. 68 rinclnnatf. Ohio.. 60 Wh'tman, 
Mass., 74 Brockton. Mns«*.. 93 Chicago. IIL, 
94 Ohlcagro. 111.. 99 Lynn. Mia^., 105 Whit- 
man. Mass.. Ill Brockton. Mass.. ng Brock- 
ton, Mas«i., 122 Randolph. .Mass.. 126 St 
Louis. Mo.. 130 North Brookfl«>ld, Mass.. 133 
Chlcaifo, ni.. 139 SpringrHeld. Ohio. 143 South 
Bralntree, Mass.. i.^o Rochester, N. Y.. 161 
Sjrracuse. N. Y.. 160 Brooklyn. N. Y.. 168 
No. Adams. Mass.. 165 No. Adams, Mass., 
170 Milwaukee. Wis.. 191 Haverhill. Mass., 
192 Brockton, Mass.. 201 Nn. Adams. Mass., 
205 Lynn. Mass.. 207 St. T ouls. Mo.. 210 Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. 218 Chlcagro. 111., 225 Auburn, 
Me.. 228 Hamilton. Ont.. Can.. 232 Hamilton, 
Ont.. Can.. 233 Toronto. Ont, Can.. 234 Ham- 
ilton. Ont.. Can.. 238 New Bedford. Mass., 
249 Montreal. Que.. Can.. 251 Montreal. Que^ 
Can.. 256 Brockton. Mis«,. 259 Stou^hton, 
Mass.. 260 Lynn. Mas«».. 266 Montreal. Que., 
Can.. 269 New Orleans. La.. 270 Farminflrton. 
N. H.. 271 Chelsea, Mass.. 276 Racine. Wis., 
278 Webster, Mass., 281 St. Paul. Minn.. 236 
North Adams, Mas«»., 287 Haverhill. Mass., 
289 Lynn. Mass.. 292 Omaha, Neb.. 295 St 
Paul. Minn.. 298 Chlcaeo. 111.. 305 Buff ilo, N. 
Y.. 306 Marblehead. Mass., 315 Elmlra, N. 
Y., 319 St. Paul. Minn., 320 San Francisco, 
Cal., 324 Oakland. Cal.. 335 Petaluma. CaL, 
338 St. I ouls. Mo.. 340 .Tanesvllle. Wis.. 341 
Haverhill. Mass.. 351 Milwaukee. Wis.. 3U 
Keokuk. la.. 365 Brockton; Mtss.. 370 Brock- 
ton, Mass., 371 North Ablngrton, Mass., 377 
Honesdale. Pa.. 397 Manchester. N. H.. 406 
Hornellsvllle. N. Y.. 406 Brockton. Mass., 40t 
Oreen Bay, Wis.. 411 T-*»banon, Pa.. 416 Au- 
burn, Me., 419 St. Paul. Minn.. 420 Yauco. 
Porto Rico. 421 East Pepperell, Mass.. 42S 
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KlnsTflton. N. T.. 424 Indianapolis. Ind.. 425 
Whitman, Mass. Total 100. 

NO— 141 Philadelphia, Pa., 222 Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 301 York, Pa., 423 Rio Grande, 
Port© Rico. Total 4. 

TIE VOTE3— 216 San Francisco, Cal. 

By a vote of 99 In favor to 4 agrainst, it 
was decided to hold a Convention this year. 
45 Unions did not vote either way on the 
question. The Convention will meet in 
Milwaukee, Wis., on Monday. June 18th, 
1906. 

The General President will issue a call for 
the Convention later, which will give full 
particulars. 

* * * 

MASSACHUSETTS STATE BRANCH 
American Federation of Labor. 

All Local and Central Labor Unions not 
affiliated with the State Branch are invited 
to do so for the following reasons: 

That organized labor of this State may 
work together and assist each craft. 

So that we can organize the unorganized. 

So that all Trade Labels may be advanced. 

The State Branch has and is doing good 
work for organized labor; its officers are ad- 
dressing many meetings in the interest of 
Organization and Trade Labels, we are or- 
ganizing the unorganized, and doing Com- 
mittee work for affiliated bodies. 

Organized Labor of Massachusetts should 
be a unit and affiliated with the State 
Branch so as to assist each other. The cost 
is small, being one cent per month for each 
member in your Local Union. Central 
Labor Unions pay $1.00 per month. 

We hope to receive a favorable reply, and 
to hear that your body will be represented 
at our next State Convention, the second 
Monday in the month of October, 1906, in 
Lawrence, Mass. 

Send notice of what action your Union 
has taken to 

Yours fraternally, 

D. D. DRISCOLL, 

Secretary- Treasurer, P. O. Box C, Station 
A, Boston, Mass. 
F. J. CLARKE. President. 

145 Nilsson St, Brockton. 

* * * 

MASSACHUSETTS STATE BRANCH 

American Federation of Labor. 

Resolution 47, Labels. 



The members of your organization arc re- 
quested to support the Brewery Workers' 
Label. 

All Beer made under Union conditions 
should have the Brewery Workeiyi' Label on 
the Barrel. 

Union men ordering Bottled Beer should 
see that the Label is on the Case. 

Do not neglect this matter, but when you 
place your next order, demand the Label; 
Union men should support the LabeL 

If your Bottler does not use the Label and 
you wish to locate a Union shop, you can 
receive all the information you may desire 
on this matter by writing to Mr. O. Powers, 
1117 Columbus Ave., Boston, who will furn- 
ish you with a list of Union shops upon re- 
quest. 

Buy Only Bottled Beer Bearing the Brew- 
ery Workers' Label. 

D. D. DRISCOLL. Sec'y-Treas. 
F. J. CLARKE, President 



Mary Anderson, President of Stltchara' 
Union No. 9.4. and member of the Oenerml 
Executive Board. 

* * • 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 



At the last State Convention it was unani- 
mously voted to call the attention of Unions 
In Massachusetts to urge their members to 
patronize only such firms that carry the 
Union Label. 



Headquarters: 423-425 G Street, N. W., 

Washington, D. C. 

To all Wage -workers of America, Oreetlnc: 

It is now generally admitted by all really 
educated and honest men that a thorovg^ 
organization of the entire working class, to 
render employment and the means of sub- 
sistence less precarious, by securing an 
equitable share of the fruits of their toll, la 
the most vital necessity of the present 4aj. 

To meet this urgent necessity, and is 
achieve this most desirable result. 
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h»Te been made, too numerous to specify, 
and too divergent to admit of more than the 
Most general classification. Suffice it to 
say, that those attempts at organization 
wkick admitted to membership the largest 
proportion of others than wage-workers 
were those which went the most speedily to 
the Umbo of movements that won't move; 
whOe, of the surviving experiments, thof>e 
which started with the most elaborate and 
exhaustive platforms of abstract principles 
were those which got the soonest into fatal 
compUeations, and soonest became exhaust- 
ed. 

In the face of so many disastrous failures 
to supply the undoubtedly existing popular 
demand for a practical means of solving the 
great problem, the question naturally sug- 
gests Itself to many: "Which is the best 
form of organization for the people, the 
workers?" 

We unhesitatingly answer: "The organ- 
isation of the working people, by the work- 
hag people, for the working people — that is, 
the Trade Unions." 

The Trade Unions are the natural growth 
of natural laws, and from the very nature 
of their being have stood the test of time 
and experience. The development of the 
Trade Unions, regarded both from the 
Btandpohit of numerical expansion and that 
•f practical working, has been marvelously 
rapid. The Trade Unions have demon- 
strated their ability to cope with every 
emergency— economical or political— as it 
arises. 

It is true that single Trade Unions have 
been often beaten in pitched battles against 
svperlor forces of united capital, but such 
defeats are by no means disastrous. On the 
contrary, they are useful in calling' the at- 
tention of the workers to the necessity of 
thorough organization, of the inevitable ob- 
ligations of bringing the yet unorganized 
workers into the Union, of unittng the 
hitherto disconnected Local Unions into Na- 
tional Unions, and of effecting a yet higher 
onlty by the affiliation of all National and 
International Unions in one grand federa- 
tion, in which each and all trade organiza- 
tions would be as distinct as the billows, 
yet one as the sea. 

In the work of the organization of labor, 
the most energetic, wisest, and devoted of 
us, when working Individually, can not hope 
to be successful, but by combining our ef- 
forts all may. And the combined action of 
all the Unions when exerted in favor of any 
one Union will certainly be more efficacious 
than the action of any one Union, no matter 
how powerful U may be, if exefted in favor 
of an unorganized or a partially organized 



We assert that It is the duty, as it is also 
the plain interest, of all working people to 
organize as such, meet in council* and take 
practical steps to effect the unity of the 
working class, as an indispensable prelimi- 
nary to any successful attempt to eliminate 
the evils of which we, as a class, so bitterly 
and Justly com't)lain. That this much- 
desired unity has never been achieved is 
owing In a great measure to the non-recog- 
nition of the autonomy, or the right ef self- 
government, of the several trades. The 
American Federation of Labor, however, 
avoids the fatal rock on which previous or- 
ganizations, having similar aims, have spilt, 
by simply keeping in view this fundamental 
principle as a landmark, which none but the 
most infatuated would have ever lost sight 
of. 

The rapid and steady growth of the 
American Federation of Labor, arising from 
the affiliation of previously isolated, together 
with newly-formed, National Unions; the 
establishment of local unions of various 
trades and callings where none before ex- 
isted; the spontaneous formation of Federal 
Labor Unions, composed of wage-workers 
following various trades in places where 
there are too few persons employed at any 
I>artlcular one to allow the formation of 
Local Unions of those trades, thus furnish- 
ing valuable bodies of auxiliaries and re- 
cruits to existing unions upon change of 
abode; the Central Labor Unions, Trades 
Assemblies, the' citadels of local power; the 
States' Federations for State legislative ad- 
vancement, this steady growth Is gratifying 
evidence of the appreciation of the toilers 
of this broad land of a form of general or- 
ganization in harmony with their most 
cherished traditions, and in which each trade 
enjoys the most perfect liberty while secur- 
ing the fullest advantages of united action. 

And now, in conclu«*lon, you will .permit 
us to express our acknowledgment of the 
very moderate amount of governing which 
has fallen to the lot of those who have the 
honor to address you. While much of this 
good fortune must be attributed to the na- 
ture of the federal form of our organisation, 
our task has been immeasurably lightened 
by the assslstance of a body or organizers, 
who, without hope of reward, except the 
consciousness of performing a sacred duty 
to their fellow -workmen, have carried the 
propaganda of trade unionism into the re- 
motest parts of the continent Much of our 
burden has been also ceased by the generous 
4CO-operation of the Executives of National 
and International Unions and friends — ^the 
labor press — who have acted from a convic- 
tion that within the lines of the FederaUon 
will be fought to the bitter end the fast- 
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cominsT grand strugrsrle. Involving the perpet- 
sation of the civilization we have so labor- 
iously evolved. Deeply grateful a«s we are 
for your fraternal support, we should be 
negligent of the duty we owe to each and 
all did we not urge you first to organize, 
and then in your Local, National, and In- 
ternational Unions which have not yet 
joined the American Federation of Labor, 
to do so without further delay. Wage- 
workers of America, unite! 

Tours fraternally. 

SAM'L GOMPERS. President 
FRANK MORRISON. Secretary 
* * * 

Boston. Feb. If. 1906. 
The Boot & Shoe Workers' Journal, 

Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sirs: 

Below we grlve you an additional list of 
goods manufactured in the Union shop. 
Crispin La^^ting Jack, 
tlnlon Lasting Jack. 
Bailey Lasting Jack. 
Whitcher Spindle. 
Franklin Block Planes. 
Varnum Size Sticks. 
Will you kindly insert these In the first 
issue In which you have the opportunity, 
asking your members to look for goods hav- 
ing the name Whitcher upon them, together 
with union label. 

Thanking you In advance for this and 
awaiting your esteemed reply, we remain 
Very truly yours, 

F. W. WHITCHER ft CO. 



MORTUARY. 
J. E. Tilt Shoe Company, Chicago, 111. 
P. J. Harney Shoe Company, 
Lynn, Matt. 
There Is no law to compel members 
and friends of Organized Labor to 
purchase shoes made by the above 
mentioned Arms. They have declared 
their hostility to Organized Labor, 
therefore. Organized Labor has agreed 
not to purchase their shoes and not 
to trade with any dealer who sells 
their shoes. 
Labor papers please copy. 



• * * 
UNION MADE COLLARS AND CUFFS. 

When purchasing collars or cuffs, our 
members should insist on seeing the Union 
Label of the Shirt Waist and Laundry 
Workers* International Union. 

Below, you will And a list of dealers who 
carry Union-made collars and cuffs in stock. 
Brockton, Mass. 

J. B. O'Brien. Jas. EMsrar Co.. W. R Sweatt, 
& B. Baker ft Co., Mercar Clothing Co, 



Bargain Clothing Co., Mathews Broa^ FW- 
som &, Arnold. 

Haverhill, Matt. 
Jas. A. Keith. Rowe ft Emerson, Warren 
Emerson. 

Lynn, Mass. 
A. Jus. Johnson Co.. H. O. Swain. Andy M. 
Johnson. M. A. Roberts. N. F. Qrean ft Bona. 
Boston, Mass. 
DeArchy ft Co., Broadway Hat 8t4»re. 
Chas. Fishel. J. E. Finnegan. 
• • • 

WE DONT PATRONIZE. 
FOOD AND KINDRED PRODrOTR 

Bread — MrKlnney Bread Company. St. lunula. 
Mo.: National Blsi-ult Company. Chicago, 
III. 

Cigars — Carl Upman, of New York City; 
Kerbs. Werthelm ft Schlffer. of New York 
City: The Henry George and Tom Moore. 

Flour— Waj»hhurn-rro«»hy Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis. Minn.: Kelley Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City. Mo. 

Qrooeries— James Butler. New York City. 

Meats— Kingan Packing Company, of In- 
dianapolis, fnd. 

Pipes — Wm. Demuth ft Co.. New York. 

Tobaoco — American and Continental Tobac- 
co Companies. 

CLOTHING. 

Buttont — Davenport Pearl Button Comfiany. 
Davenport. Iowa: Krementz ft Co;. New- 
ark. N. J. 

Clothing— N. Snellenberg ft Co.. Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: Clothiers* Exchange. Rochaatar. 
N. Y.: Strawhridge ft Cloihler. Philadel- 
phia. Pa.: Blauner Bros.. New York. 

Corsets — Chicago Cor«et Company, mann- 
facturers Kaho and La Marguerite Cor^eta. 

Gloves— -J. H. Cownle Glove Co.. Dea Molnaa. 
Iowa: California Glove Co.. Napa. Cat 

Hata--J..B. Stetson Company. Philadelphia, 
Pa.: R M. Knox Company. Brooklyn. N. T. 

Shirts and Collars — United Shirt and Collar 
Company. Troy, N. Y.: Van Zandt. Jacoba 
ft Co.,- Troy. N. Y.: Cluett. Pea body ft Co. 
Troy. N. Y.: James R. Kaiser. New York 
City. 

Textile — Merrlmac Manufacturing CaCprint- 
ed goods), Lowell, Mass. 

Underwear-Onelta Knitting Mills. Utica, N. 
Y. 

Woolens — Hartford Carpet Co., Thompaoa- 
ville. Conn.; J. Capps ft Son. Jackaonyllla. 

ni. 

PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONa 
Bookbinders — Geo. M. Hill Co.. Chicago, IlL: 

Boorum ft Pease Co.. Brooklyn, N. T. 
Newspapers — Philadelphia Democrat, Phila- 
delphia. Pa.: Hudson. KImberly ft Co.. 
printers of Kansas City. Mo.: W. B. C<m- 
key Co.. publishers. Hammond. Ind.: TImaa 
Lds Angeles, CaL; Philadelphia Inqulrar. 
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Sho«e— Harney Brosi., Lynn, MaM.: J. R Tilt 
Shoe ro.. ChU-HKO. 111. 

Swspend«rs— RuHHell Mfg. Co.. Mlddletown. 
Conn. 

POTTERY. Gl^ASa. STONE. AJCD 
CKMK.VT. 

Pott«ry and Briok— J. B. Owenn Poitery Co, 
of Zaneavllle. Ohio; Xorth\ve«tern Terra 
rmtH Co. of C^hlcjiKo. in.: C. W. Silne Pot- 
t*^rv ro.. W'tiltP <'nttnce. Ohio: H:irhlf<on- 
Walker Refmctory Co., PIttKbunf. Pa.: 
rth-H HydrHullr rement and Utlca Ce- 
ment MfK. Co.. IHIca. III. 

MACHINERY A.\D BlTfLDlNG. 
Carriaga and Wagon Builders— R. R. Bnlley 
* <'o.. Ame^bury. M:i««.: HMfMi«*it & Modfire. 
Amesbury. MnnR.: Carr. Presi'Otl A Co.. 
Amenbury. Maaa. 

General Hardware — I^ndera. Prary Sk Clark 
Aetna Company. New Britain. Conn.: Iver 
Johnaon Arm<» Company., Flichhur^. Maaa.; 
Kel^ey Furnace Compjiny. Syrnru^e. N. Y.: 
Brown Sk Sharpe Tool (*omp«iny. Provi- 
dence. R I.: John Rua<iell Cutlery Com- 
pany. Tumer'a Pall**. .Maaa.: Atlaa Tack 
Company. Palrhaven. .Maaa.: Henry DHa- 
ton A Co.. Phllrid*»lphla. Pa.: Amerlcun 
Hardware Co. (Ruaaell A Rrwln Co. and 
P. A F. Corbin Co.). New Britain. I'onn.; 
Merrltt * Company. Philadelphia. Pa. 

Iron and Steel — Tllinola Iron and Bolt Com- 
pany, of Carpenleravlll**. 111.: Carborun- 
dum Company. Nlairara Palla. N. Y.: 
(*aaey & Hed^ea. Chittanoora. Tenn.: 
Qumey Foundry Company. Toronto, OnU: 
Sattley Manufacturing: Company. Sprlnif- 
fleld, Ohio: Pagre N€N>dle Company. Frank- 
lin. N. H.: American Circular l^om Com- 
pany. New Ora'ngre. N. J.: Pa>*ne Rnfc'ne 
Company, Elmlra. N. Y.: IJncoln Iron 
Worka (F. R. Patch .Manufacturing: Com- 
pany), Rutland. Vt.: Erie City Iron Worka. 
■He, Pa.; David Maydole Hammer Co.. 
Norwich. N. Y.: Slnsrer S^^wlngr Machine 
Co.. inisabeth. N. J.: National Elevator 
and Machine Company. Honeadale. Pa.: 
Plttaburgr Expanded Metal Co.. Pit tabu nr. 
Pa.: Peckham Manufacturing Company. 
KlniTSton. N. Y.: Amerlc«n Holat and Der- 
rick Co« St. Paul. Minn. 

Iron, Arehiteotural — Oeo. L. Meaklr. Evana- 
Tllle. Ind. 

Stovea — Germer Stove Company, Erie. Pa.: 
••Radiant Home** Stovea. Ranicea. and ffof 
Air Blaat. Erie. Pa.: Wrousrht Iron Ran^ 
Co, St. Loula, Mo. 

WOOD AND FURNITURE. 

Bags — Gulf Bajf Company. New Orleans. Ia.. 
branch Bemla Bro«., St. Ix>ula. Mo. 

Batkata — Wllllama Manufacturlnsr Company, 
Northampton. Mass. 

Brooms and Dustara — The Lee Broom and 
Duster Company, of Davenport, Iowa: M. 



Ooeller'a Sons, Clrcle\ille. Ohio; MerkJe- 
Wlley Broom Co., Paris, III. 

Carriages— Crane. Breed & Co.. ClnclnnaU, 
Ohio. 

Cooperage -^ Northwestern Cooperage and 
Lumber Company (otherwise known as the 
Buckeye Slave Company), of Ohio. Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin: Elgin Butter Tub 
Company, Elgin. 111.: Williams Cooperage 
Company and Palmer Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Poplar Bluff. Mo. 

China— Wick China Company. Klttannlng. 
Pa. 

Furniture — American Billiard Table Com- 
pany. Cincinnati. Ohio: Brumby Chair 
Company. Marietta. Ga.: O. Wlaner Piano 
Company. Brooklyn. N. Y.; Krell Plane 
Company, Cincinnati. Ohio: N. Drucker A 
Co.. Cincinnati. Ohio: St. Johns Table 
Company. St. Johna. Mich.; Grand Rapids 
Furniture Manufacturing A.asoclatlon. 
Grand Raplda, Mich.; Derby Desk Co.. 
Boston. Mass. 

Gold Leaf— W. H. Kemp Company. New 
York. N. Y.: Andrew R«*eve^ Chicago. 111.; 
George Reeves. Cape May, N. J.; Hastings 
Company. Philadelphia. Pa.: Henry Ayers. 
Philadelphia. Pa. 

Lumber — Trinity County Lumber Company. 
Groveton. Texas: Relnle Bros. & Solomon. 
Baltimore. Md.: Hlmnien)erger Harrison 
Lumber Company. Morehouse. Mo.: Union 
Lumber Company, Port Bragg. Cal.; St. 
Paul and Tacoma Lumber Company. Ta- 
conia. Wash.: Gray's Harbor Commercial 
Co.. Cosmopolla. Wash. 

Leather — Kullman. Salz * Co.. Benlca. Cal.; 
A. B. Patrick & Co.. San Francisco. Cal.: 
I«erch Bros.. Baltimore. Md. 

Paper Boxes — K. N. Rowel I & Co.. Batavla, 
N. Y.: J. N. Roberts A Co.. Metropolis, Hi. 

Paper — Remington -Martin Paper Co., Nor- 
folk. N. Y. (Raymond Paper. Co., Ray- 
mondavllle. N. Y.: J. U Frost Paper Co.. 
.Norwood. N. Y.:) Potter Wall Paper Co.. 
Hoboken. N. J. 

Typewriters — Underwood Typewriter Com- 
pan.v. Hartford. Conn. 

Watohes — Keystone Watch Case Company, 
of Philadelphia. Pa.: Crescent Courvolseer 
Wilcox Company: Jos, Pah. v. Brookism 
Watch Case Company. Sag Harbor. 
MTSCELT-AXEOlTS. 

Burisp — H. B. Wlggrlna* Son's Company. 
Bloomfleld. N. J. 

Bill Pesters — Bryan & Co.. Cleveland. Ohio. 

Railways — Atchison. Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railroad; Missouri. Kansas and Texas 
Railway Company. 

Telegraphy — Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, and Its Messenirer Service. 

D. M. Pairy. Indianapolis, ind. r%](> 

Thomas Taylor ft Son, Hudson. Mass^*^^ 
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C. W. Post, Manufacturer of Qrape Nuts and 

Postum Cereal, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Lehmaier-Swartz & Co., New York City. 
* * * 

If your dealer does not oarry a line of 
union-made collars and cuffs, tell hint he 
can get them by addressing "The Union Col- 
lar Co.," Cadillac, Mich. 



INSTRUCTIONS TO FINANCIAL 
SECRETARIES. 

Members are requested to note the follow- 
ing Instructions to Financial Secretaries, 
and to cordially co-operate with them In 
carrylns: out these rules. 

1. Date each sheet Saturday, closlnir the 
week. 

2. Write in the number of your Local 
Union in Its proper space. Bear heavily on 
your pencil. 

8. Elnter all payments in duplicating cash 
book. Enter names exactly with register 
number. Be sur^e to use carbon sheet every 
time, as the duplicate sheet is intended to 
be an exact copy of the original. Do not 
enter ajiy payments, unless the person has 
signed the application and has been ac- 
cepted as a member. 

4. Enter payments in their proper column. 
Enter full amounts paid; carry amounts 
forward when using more than one sheet, 
and divide off general funds at the end of 
the week, forwarding general funds prompt- 
ly, as the standing of members is determined 
at the general office. 

5. Send signed amplication when you 
send Initiation f«e, and state date when ap- 
plication was accepted. Have application 
filled out with ink if possible, and fill out 
back with description, etc. 

6. Dues of new members begin with the 
Saturday following the date of their accept- 
ance by the Local Union, regardless of date 
of issuance of due books at headquarters. 

7. Allow no due stamps to go out of 
your possession, unless you receive cash 
paid as dues. 

8. See that first due stamp is placed on 
next space after red stamp: "Dues begin 
next space" in due book. 

9. Every Local Union in our Jurisdiction 
can get its returns to headquarters during 
the following week after the week of collec- 
tion. 

10. The general Union will not be re- 
sponsible for delay of Local Secretaries or 
Unions in transmitting funds to head- 
quarters. 

11. Duplicate cash sheets when received 
at headquarters are dated and entered under 
date of Saturday ending week during which 
they are received and members are credited 
accordingly. 



12. Members are suspended at head- 
quarters when they owe in excess of eight 
weeks' dues. After the eighth week, collect 
reinstatement fee and at least four weeks' 
back dues; reinstatement will date from and 
including the week during which the de- 
linquent's payments reach the sum of at 
least three dollars. Issue reinstatement 
stamps, in accordance with instructions. 

13. Lest some member be deprived of 
benefit through delay, members are re- 
minded of Sections 99 and 100, and Local 
Secretaries are again reminded of their 
duties under Section 60 of the Constitution. 

14. Any member leaving the trade, de- 
siring withdrawal card should make written 
application to the local union. The request 
will be granted at headquarters, if the mem- 
ber is square on register to and Including 
week that application for withdrawal card 
was approved by local union, provided that 
the local union certifies that the member is 
leaving the trade. Always return to head- 
quarters the local registry card of member 
asking for withdrawal card, together with 
application for withdrawal, furnished by 
this office, properly filled out and approved 
by the local. 

15. If you receive any withdrawal card 
issued under the "old system," send it to 
headquarters, with signed application. 

16. Transfer cards are issued from head- 
quarters upon receipt of request of Finan- 
cial Secretary of the Local Union under 
whose jurisdiction the member is working. 

17. Lost due books are replaced upon the 
payment of 25c. by member losing same. 

18. It is noticed that several Local Secre- 
taries are keeping their local registry cards 
incorrectly. Follow instructions on Inside 
cover of duplicating cash book carefully. 

C. L. BAINB, 

G^en. Sec-Treasurer. 
* « • 
RULES GOVERNING THE USE OF THE 
UNION STAMP. 



1. Application for the use of the Union 
Stamp should be made to Headquarters. 

2. A contract covering the use of the 
Union Stamp Is negotiated and drawn; said 
contract is then submitted to the Local 
Union or Joint Council, and If approved 
shall be submitted to the General* Executive 
Board, and. If then approved, shall be signed. 

3. All employes of factories using the 
Union Stamp shall be members of the Boot 
and Shoe Workers' Union In full accordance 
with its constitution. 

4. Members employed in Union Stamp 
factories shall not be allowed to fall In ar- 
rears for dues. The (Jeneral President is 
hereby directed to object to the employment 
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in any Union Stamp factory of any member 
owin^r more than three weeks* dues. 

5. All questions of the violation of the 
agreement shall be referred by the member 
to the Local Union or Joint Council, and 
thence to Headquarters. 

6. The General President, or his author- 
ized deputy, if satisfied the agreement is 
being violated, shall call the attention of the 
employer to such violation of the agreement, 
and falling to obtain satisfaction, he Is 
hereby instructed to immediately bring ac- • 
tion to recover the Union Stamp. 

7. No person, except the General Presi- 
dent of the Boot and Shoe Workers' Union, 
or his authorized deputy shall have the right 
to demand or receive the Union Stamp from 
any factory using the same. 

• • • 
RULES GOVERNING SICK BENEFITS. 



1. The claimant must have been a mem- 
ber in good standing for 6 months prior to 
date of notice. 

2. The regular form of Notice of Sick 
Claim must be filled out by, or on behalf of 
the claimant This notice must be given to 
the Financial Secretary of the Local Union, 
and mailed by him to the Gen. Secretary- 
Treasurer, within 24 hours. 

3. The Financial Secretary will call the 
attention of the Executive Board to the case 
reported, and said Executive Board shall 
appoint a Sick Investigating Committee of 
three, not related to the claimant, to investi- 
gate the case and report upon blanks furn- 
ished for that purpose. The Financial 
Secretary, the President, and the members 
of the Local Executive Board are prohibited 
from serving upon Sick Investigating Com- 
mittees, as their work in connection with 
sick claims is Judicial in character. 

4. The Sick Investigating Committee shall 
visit the claimant separately, and report, 
separately, to the Executive Board, using 
the blanks furnished for that purpose. 

5. In case of contagious disease, the 
BJxecutlve Board may accept the certificate 
of the physician. In place of a report from 
the Sick Investigating Committee. 

6. Upon receipt of the Notice of Sick 
Claim, the Gen. Secretary- Treasurer shall 
mail Sick Claim blank to the local Financial 
Secretary. 

7. When the Sick Claim has been re- 
ceived and the Sick Investigating Committee 
are ready to report, the local Executive 
Bead shall hold a meeting, and passing upon 
ail the circumstances connected with the 
case, as well as upon the report of the Sick 
Committee, shall act upon the claim, ap- 
proving or disapproving it, as In their Judg- 
ment circumstances warrant; after which 



the claim shall be forwarded to the Gen. 
Secretary- Treasurer. 

8. If the claim is disapproved by the 
Local Executive Board, the Gren. Secretary- 
Treasurer shall disallow claim, and notify 
claimant accordingly. 

9. If the claim Is approved by the 
Local Executive Board, and the Gen. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer deems the proceedings Ir- 
regrular in any part, or has reason to believe 
there is any evidence of fraud, he may sus- 
pend payment of the benefit, pending an 
investigation, by direction df the General 
Executive Board. 

10. If the claim is approved by the 
Local Executive Board, and the Gen. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer is satisfied that the claim is 
bona fide and the proceedings regular, he 
shall allow the claim and forward the Sick 
Benefit Coupon Book to the Local Financial 
Secretary. 

11. The Local Financial Secretary shall 
retain this Coupon Book in his possession, 
detaching one coupon each week while the 
Illness lasts, not to exceed thirteen weeks, 
being careful that all the blanks and condi- 
tions are filled out and complied with each 
week, and deducting the amount from the 
General Fund Share, paying any dues the 
member may owe out of the benefit before 
delivering the benefit to the beneficiary. 
Should the General Funds from that Union 
be Insufficient to redeem such coupon, as 
in case of an epidemic, coupons may be 
forwarded to the General Secretary-Treas- 
urer, who will forward check for balance. 
Do not withhold any General Funds unless 
signed sick benefit coupon is returned in lieu 
of same. 

12. When the illness has ceased, the 
Local Financial Secretary shall return the 
unused portion of the Sick Coupon Book. 

• • • 

DEATH BENEFIT. 

All claims for Death Benefit must be made 
on the form provided by the General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and forwarded to him. If 
the claim is allowed he will return his check 
for the amount. To be eligible to death 
benefit the deceased must have been for the 
preceding 26 weeks a member in good stand- 
ing. Return local register cards of deceased 
members. C. L. BAINE. 

General Secretary- Treasurer. 



SHOE FACTORIES USING THE UNION 

STAMP. 

Revised to Feb. 10, 1906. 

Ladies', Misses' and Childran't Union Stamp 

Shoes. 
Factory 
N«. 

11 Ruache St Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. t 
t4 WAttMi * Lofui Co., Ltdb, MaaiglC 



Si 
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37 F. A. Parker & Co., Marblehead, Mass. 

38 J. Richardson & Co., Elmira, N. Y. 

46 Johansen Bros. Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

52 Joseph Bertsch Shoe Co.. Rochester, 
N. Y. 

55 D. A. Donovan & Co., Lynn, Mass. 

65 D. Armstrong & Co., Rochester. N. Y. 

67 Slebe Shoe Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

100 Werteimer-S warts Shoe Co.. St Louis. 

110 Uncle Sam Shoemakers. Boston, BCass. 

118 Alden, Walker & Wilde, N. Weymouth, 

Mass. 

123 Victoria Shoe Co,, Toronto, Ont. 

167 Chesley & Rugg, Haverhill. Mass. 

181 Geo. W. Herrick & Co., Lynn, Mass. 

184 Hazen B. Goodrich &, Co.. Haverhill, 

Mass. 

185 E. E. Fhinney. Middleboro, Mass. 
188 Wichert & Gkirdner, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
198 H. O. W. Co.. Chicago, DL 

195 Monroe Shoe Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

197 The A. B. C. Shoe Co.. New York, N.Y. 

200 Flower City Shoe Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

214 M. J. Whitman & Co.. Rochester, N. Y. 

218 Fraternity Shoe Co.. New York, N. Y. 

219 The Domestic Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
210 J. ft T. Bell, Montreal, Que. 

288 Olobe Shoe Co., Ssnracuse, N. Y. 

289 Gtarfield Shoe Co., Chicago. 111. 

248 The Pickett Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

249 O. M. Kutz Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
255 Alliance Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 
282 Leavitt Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

285 Leonard & Barrows, Middleboro, Mass. 

290 Geo. R Keith Co., Brockton, Mass. 
343 Huiskamp Bros., Keokuk, Iowa. 
874 Ludlow Shoe Co.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
845 Minister Myles Shoe Co., Toronto, Ont. 
384 Walk- Over Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

Men's, Boys' and Youths' Union Stamp Shoes' 
Factory 
No. 
1 K T. Wright & Co., Rockland, Mass. 

8 John McBrearty, Philadelphia, Pa. 

4 Hamilton -Brown Shoe Co.. St Louis, 

Mo. 

5 A. J. Bates & Co., Webster, Mass. 
7 Weber Bros., No. Adams, Mass. 

9 T. D. Barry & Co., Brockton, Mass. 
10 Columbia Shoe Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 
14 Williams -Kneeland Co., So. Braintree, 

Mass. 

17 F. S. Farnum Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

18 Thompson Bros.. Brockton, Mass.- 

22 J. H. Winchell & Co., Inc., Haverhill, 

Mass. 

23 Washington Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

25 Rlemer Bros. Shoe Co., Green Bay, Wis. 

26 Natick Shoe Co., Natick, Mass. 

27 Norfolk Shoe Co., Randolph, Mass. 

28 W. & V. O. Kimball, Haverhill, Mass. 

29 Orange Shoe Co.', Haverhill, Mass. 

81 Formoat 4k Salacto Co., Brockton, Maaa. 



84 J. M. O'Donnell ft Co., Brockton, 

40 The Saxson Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

41 The Finch Shoe Co.. Springfield, Ohio. 

42 Churchill ft Alden, Brockton, Mass. 
48 Murphy Boot ft Shoe Co., Natick, Mass. 

44 M. C. Dizer ft Co., Bast Weymouth, 

Mass. 

45 W. L. Douglas Shoe Co.. Brockton. 



48 Seroco Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

50 R. B. Grover Shoe Co., Rockland, Mass. 

51 J. W. Terhune Shoe Co., Rockland. 



58 Robert McGtowan, Orange, N. J. 
54 C. Kaiser ft Son, Detroit, Mich. 

57 Richards ft Brennan, Randolph, Mass. 

58 Reynolds, Drake ft Gabell, Brockton. 

Mass. 

59 St. Paul Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

60 United Worklngman's Co-op. R ft & 

Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

61 Ralston Health Shoe Makers, Brockton. 

Mass. 

62 Lewis A. Crosset, Inc., No. Abingtoa 

Mass. 
64 DeWolfe ft Hassel, Conway, Mass. 

71 Conway Shoe Co., Conway, Mass. 

72 Hoosac Shoe Co., Conway, Mass. 

75 White-Dunham Shoe Co., Brockton. 



76 Cass ft Daley, Salem, BCass. 

78 Kelffer Bros., New Orleans, La. 

79 Nolan, Hewes, George ft E«arl. San 

Francisco, CaL 

80 Walton ft Logan Co. Lynn, Mass. 

81 C. W. Johnson, Natick, Mass. 

82 L. F. Stevens, Haverhill, Maas. 

85 Williams Shoe Co., Cochituate, Mass. 

86 Winchester Shoe Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

88 The John McPherson Co., Ltd.. Hamil- 

ton, Ont. 

89 Luke W. Reynolds. Men's McKay. 

Brockton, Maas. 

90 Kingsboro Shoe Co., Brockton, Masa. 

91 Mayer- Bannister Shoe Co., St Louis, 

Mo. 

92 H. Ruppel. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

93 First National Co-operative Shoe Co.. 

Springfield, 111. 
95 Brooks Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

97 Whitcomb ft Paine Co., Holbrook, Mass. 

98 Milwaukee Shoe Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

99 The J. D. King Co., TorontQ, Ont 

100 Wertheimer-S warts Shoe Ca, StIiOuis. 

Mo. 
102 Granger Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

104 Treadwell Shoe Co., Natick, Maas. 

105 John Meier Shoe Co., St Loula, Mo. 

106 Crescent Shoe Co., St Loula, Ma 

108 Schneider Bros., Natick, Maaa. 

109 Hathaway, Soule ft Harrington. New 

Bedford, Maaa. 
!!• Unda 8am flhoamakara, Boaton, Maaa. 
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111 LsTle Shoe Oo^ Chicago, DL 

112 PeppereU Mfg. St Building Co.. Bast 

Pepperell, Maas. 

lit Bray Shoe Ca, Brockton, Mans. 

114 Amta, Holden Comp., Ltd.. Montreal 

1» L. A. Ford A Oo^ Salem. BCasa. 

Ill Brennan Boot & Shoe Co.. Natlck, Bftaas. 

117 Paclllc Shoe Ca. San Frandaca. Cat 

118 Alden, Walker ft WUde. N. Weymouth. 



119 Reliance Shoe Ca, Brockton. Mamb, 

182' Fttspatrlck Shoe Co^ Stouchton. Mass. 

128 Banner Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 

128 The Scottsmtth Co., Brockton, Mass. 

134 A. O. Walton A Co., Liynn^ Mass. 

135 Stover Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

138 Wauban Shoe Co., Hayerhlll, Mass. 

140 North Shore Shoe Co., Salem. Mass. 

141 Keith & Pratt, No. Middleboro, Mass. 

142 Lott Shoe Co.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

145 Bicycle Shoe Co.. Brockton, Mass. 

146 Rice A Hutchins, Inc.. Hockland. Mass. 

148 Fiebrich. Fox, Hilker Co.. Racine, Wis. 

149 Granite Shoe Co.. Cochituate, Mass. 

150 Brockton Shoe Co.. Brockton, Mass. 

151 Elaston Shoe Co., Easton, Pa. 

152 The Berkley Boot & Shoe Co., Inc. San 

Francisco, Cal. 

158 Farmington Shoe Co., Farmlngton. N. H. 

158 John F. Foster A Son, Avon, Mass. 

158 Condon Bros. A Co.. Brockton, Mass. 

159 Brockton Co-operative B. A S. Co.. 

Brockton, Mass. 

180 Cygrolf Shoe Co.-, Brockton, Mass. 

181 Warwick Shoe Co., Natick, Mass. 
162 Spencer Shoe Co., Boston, Maas. 

168 John Q. Neubauer, San Francisco, Cal. 

164 Warsaw Shoe Co., Boston. Mass. 

167 Cheeley A ftugg, Haverhill, Mass. 

172 C. 8. Marshall A Co., Brockton, MaHs. 

178 Qeo. Frederick, Lawrence, Maas. 

174 Hart Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

176 Alpha Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

177 York Shoe Mfr Co., York. Pa. 

178 McCarthy A McDonald, Marlboro, Mass. 
138 Tunnel City Shoe Co.. No. Adams. Mass. 

193 H. O. W. Co.. Chicagro, 111. 

194 Howes Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

195 Monroe Shoe Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

196 E. R. Marshall Co.. Hamilton. Ontario. 

Canada. 

197 The A. B. C. Shoe Co.. New York City. 

198 The LlOc^st Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

199 The James Shoe Co.. Haverhill, Mass. 

201 American Shoe Co., Boston. Mass. 

202 Wilson Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

204 Cahn Nlckelburff A Co., San Francisco. 

205 L T. Speciality Co., No. Stougrhten. Mass 
207 Dudley Shoe Co., Webster, Mass. 

209 Flower City Shoe Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

210 J. A T. Bell, Montreal, ^ue. 



215 Ooldstein Shoe Co., Boston. Mass. 

216 Mortimer Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
218 Fraternity Shoe Co.. New York City. 
218 The Domestic Shoe Co., Boston, Masa 

220 California Shoe Co., Petaluma, Cal. 

221 Granite Rock Shoe Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

222 B. Rosenbergr A Sons, New Orleans, La. 

228 Richmond Shoe Co.. 272 Devonshire St.. 

Boston. 

225 Brotherhood Shoe Mfg. Co.. Baltimore. 

Md. 

226 Internationa] Shoe Mfgr* Co., Baltimore. 

Md. 

227 Henrietta Shoe Co.. Columbus, Ohio. 

229 Cady Boot and Shoe Mfgr. Co., Cleve- 

land. Ohio. 
280 Old Dominion Shoe Co.. Boston, Mass. 
231 Consolidated Shoe Co.. Middleboro. 

Mass. 
233 Wauchusett Shoe Co., Natick, Mass. 
236 Berkshire Shoe Co.. Pittsfleld. Mass. 
288 Globe Shoe Co., Syracuse. N. Y. 
239 Garfield Shoe Co.. Chicagro. Bl. 
241 Nonpareil Shoe Co., Sprtngrfleld, Mass. 

243 Buckingrham & Hecht, San Francisco. 

244 Nesmith Shoe Co.. Brockton, Mass. 

245 Adams Shoe Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

246 R. H. Longr Mfgr. Co., So. Framlngrham, 

Mass. 

248 The Pickett Shoe Co., Boston, Masa 

249 G. M. Kuts Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

250 A. Montelone, New Orleans, La. 

251 Harlem Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 
254 Alliance Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 

256 H. H. Brown A Co., No. Brookfleld. 

Mass. 

257 Harry C. Brown, Boston, Mass. 

258 Quabaugr Shoe Co.. N. Brookfleld, Mass. 
268 Raymond, Jones A Co., Boston, Mass. 

264 Falls Shoe Co.. East Weymouth, Mass. 

265 F. M. Hoyt Shoe Co., Manchester, N. H. 
, 268 Wm. F. Joyce Shoe Co., Homellsvllle, 

N. Y. 

270 F. P. Klrkendall A Co., Omaha, Neb. 

271 ESastern Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

272 North Lebanon Shoe Factory, Lebanon, 

Pa. 

278 Whitney Boot A Shoe Mfgr. Co., Cleve- 

land, Ohio. 

274 The Pioneer Shoe Hctuse. New York 

City, N. Y. 

275 M. Germuth A Son, New York, N. Y. 

276 The Hurd Shoe Co., Utica. N. Y. 

277 Churchill Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

279 Howard Shoe Co.. Brockton, Mass. 

280 Woodman Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

281 Blmlra Shoe Co., Blmira, N. Y. 

288 Torrey, Curtis A Tlrrell, N. Weymouth, 

Mass. 
285 Leonard A Barrows. Middleboro, Mass. 

285 Leonard A Barrows, Belfast, Me. 

286 M. A. Packard Co.. lac, BveoMoa Mass. 
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28t Simon Shoe Co^ New Tork, N. T. 

289 Engrllsh Shoe Co., New Tork, N. T. 

290 Oeo. B. Keith Co., Brockton. Bftaas. 

291 Big Four Shoe Co^ 51 Lincoln St^ 

Boston, BCass. 

295 Trenton Shoe Factory, Toledo, Ohio. 

296 F. E. Ransom St Co., Rockland, Mass. 
29( E. "BL Taylor ft Co., Brockton, Mass. 

297 Preston B. Keith Shoe Ca, Brockton. 



298 Whitman ft Keith, Brockton, Mass. 

299 Shaw ft Tannatt, Brockton. Mass. 

800 Oea Q. Snow Co., Brockton, Mass. 

801 Brie Shoe Co., Brie. Pa. 

802 Lunelle Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

803 Stacy, Adams ft Co., Brockton, Mass. 

804 Monumental Shoe Co., Baltimore, Md. 
305 Kenosa Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

806 Classmate Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

807 Quaker Shoe Co.. Phlladelphis^ Pa. 

808 N. R. Packard ft Co., Brockton, Mass. 

309 Reade Shoe Co., New York City, N. T. 

310 Howard ft Foster, Brockton, Mass. 
811 Stonewall Jackson Shoe Co., Baltimore, 

Md. 

818 Cochltuate Shoe Co., Cochltuate, Mass. 

815 Slater ft Morrill. So. Bralntree, Mass. 

316 Walker ft Whitman, Brockton, Mass. 

818 Mills Shoe Co., Baltimore. Md. 

819 Shoe Manufacturers' Syndicate, Farm- 

ington, N. H. 

821 Racine Shoe Co., Racine, Wis. 

322 Don Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

828 J. B. Tihhetts, Brockton, Mass. 

824 B. W. Shoe Co., Bast Weymouth, Mass. 

826 Mutual Shoe Co., New York City, N. Y. 

827 Ramhler Shoe Co., Farmington, N. H. 

828 The Capital Shoe Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

829 Wiman Shoe* Co.. New York, N. Y. 

880 Webster Shoe Co., Webster, Mass. 

881 Regent Shoe Mfg. Co., Omaha, Neb. 

882 Majestic Shoe Co^ San Francisco, CaL 
888 Chicago Union Shoe Co., Chicago, Dl. 
384 Murray Shoe Co.. Boston, Mass. 

885 Foster Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

886 The Rockwood Shoe Mfg. Co., Cincin- 

nati, Ohio. 

887 Ohio Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

888 Martin Weber, Newark, N. J. 

839 Waconda Shoe Co., Portland, Ore. 

840 Pennsylvaifia Shoe Co., Philadelphia. 

Pa. 

841 Lynch Shoe Co.. Brockton. Mass. 
848 Hulskamp Bros.. Keokuk, Ohio. 
846 Lamson Shoe Co.. Chicago, DL 

347 Monarch Shoe Co., Bast Weymouth. 



348 Duane Shoe Co.. New York, N. Y. 

349 Factory Shoe Store Co., Los Angeles, 

CaL 



850 Slater Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 

351 Meyer Shoe Co., Galena, RL 

352 Graham Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 

858 Pearl Shoe Co.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

854 North Western Shoe Co., Chicago, HL 

855 Maine Shoe Co., Portland, Me. 

357 New Orleans Boot ft Shoe ICfg. Co.. 

New Orleans, La. 

358 Heyliger Shoe Co., Chicago, IlL 

859 Syndicate Shoe Co., HaverhlU, Mass. 

860 Renfrew Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

861 Geo. B. Hatch, Chicago, Dl. 

862 Superior Shoe Mfg. Co., Chicago, HL 
868 F. H. Hopf ft Co.. South Natlck, Masa 

865 The Marx Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

866 Tri-State Shoe Co., Cleveland, Ohia 

867 Maanexit Shoe Co.. Webster, Mass. 

368 Geo. Mueller's Sons, New York, N. Y. 

369 Adam Brandau, Detroit, Mich. 

370 G. B. Dickey Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

371 The Lake Boot and Shoe Co., Chicago. 

m. 

872 Guthman Shoe Co.. Chicago, HI. 
378 Weymouth Shoe Co.. Boston, Mass. 

375 Inter-State Shoe Mfg. Co.. New York. 

N. Y. 

376 The Solid Rock Shoe Co^ Bvansvllle. 

Ind. 

377 St Clair Shoe Co., Toledo, Ohia 

878 The Optimus Shoe Co.. Brockton. Masa 

879 Lucky Seven Shoe Or., Bast Wey- 

mouth, Mass. 

380 Wallace Shoe Co., Chicago, DL 

381 Buffalo Shoe Mfg. Co.. Buffalo. N. Y. 
882 Seal Rock Shoe Co.. San Francisco, CaL 
888 Junior Shoe Co.. Brockton, Mass. 

Shoe Trade Supplies. 

A2 Laird Prior Co., Brockton, Mass. 

A4 Ferd Thompson ft Co., Shoe Dressings. 

112 Pearl St.. Boston, Mass. 
A5 Chas. H. Daly, Remnants, Abingtoa 



A6 Brockton Stain Co., Brockton, Masa 

A8 Campello Blacking Co., CampeUo, Masa 

A9 W. H. Dennehy, Randolph, Mass. 

All Brockton Rand Co., 

A14 BlUs White, Holbrook, Mass. 

A15 Old Colony Rand Co., Brockton, ICasa 

A17 Zapha Shoe Polish Co., Boston, Masa 

A20 Wade ft Clifford, Brockton, Mass. 

A22 Perley B. Barbour, Brockton, Mass 

A28 The Morse Mfg. Co.. New Bedford, 

Mass. 

A24 Brockton Welting Co., Brockton, Mau. 

A25 Highland Chemical Co., Brockton. 

Mass. 

A27 Brockton Chemical Co., Brockton. 

A28 Natlck Cement Co., NaUck, 

A80 John Spenoe. Rockland, Mass. 
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BRAND 




POLLARD 

Four Ply. Union Made. 

At Yoor Deakn. 2 for 25 cents. 

UNION COLLAR CO. 

Troy. N. Y. Cadillac, Mich. 



must 

ccotmt of 
[rheaitn 

tveup 
tnRtno 
offe e^ 

r NOT TRY 

SST SUBSTITUTE 

( ^TMILL 

WHE/ffCOITEE? 

It has all the virtues possible 
in a health drink made with 
wheat— besides being 

Pleasina tothe taste 

•and you ^nt tire of it- 
. Try it and be healthy 

OLD GRIST MILL CHARLESTOWN MASS 



TALK 

IS WORTH WHILE. 

IF 

You've got something to sell and talk about it 
for a month or so in t£e Shoe Workers' Journal. 
It's the magazine that is owned and published 
and read by the union shoeworkers of the United 
States and Canada. They are all ^^folks'' who are 
earning money every week, and the Journal 
carries your aa. right into their homes and tells 
the mothers and brothers and sisters and wives 
all about you. 

[j SeB tm BfliiM mwiteLcoce 
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Alili UKIpy CUTTERS 

aboiM 1IM our bltde, which is made under itriotly onion conditions and warranted. $1.00 per dos. Send 25c, 
ia stamps for three trial blades. Edge trimming knires, tackpullers, lasters' tools and warranted rasors 
mannf aotnred by 
C. D. FYHR H. M. CHRtfiTENSEN CO. C A. BOHLIN 

Tekphone Conneellon. ^1 S. Montbllo Strbr, Brockton, Mabs 

Agents Wanted in every shoe factory outside of Massachusetts. Good Commission. 



Pa^f^onli^iniE tla© advertisers ^vv^lao 



THI8 tABEL 

GUARANTEES 
A PERFECT 
INSTRUMENT 






On all UalM-Made 

Pianosy Organs and 

Musical Instruments 

ASK FOR IT 



WEAR ONLY SHOES 
BEARIN6 THIS STAMPi 




It denotes that the Footwear 

was made under UNION 

conditions. 



TF you are from Missouri, we 
•'• can show you that 

The Shoe Workers* Journal 

has a net circulation of 36,000 
copies per mon ^.^^^.^^^^^ ^C.^no\e 



Patronize the Advertisers Who Patronise Your Wagazine. 
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Arnold Shoe Form 

Made of Leather Board. 
Weight only 2 Ounces.. 
Lightest and Best for Shoe Sample? 




Made to Order on Any Shape of Las 

Traveling Men Like Them. 
Jobbers and Retailers Call For Them. 



For Samplei and PvIcm wrttt lo 

C S. PIERCE, 



Removal Notice! 




On and after March If 
1906 f the headqtsarters of 
the Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers' Union will be located 
on the Fifth floor, 246 
Summer Street, Boston^ 
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C. L. BAINB, 
comtt AND MANAOB 

Botton, MiM. 



TUBERCULOSIS 



Don^t $ive Consumption to others 
Don^t let others $ive it to you 
Don't Delay I Join a Labor Union 
and help 5taiinp Out Consumption 



HOW TO PREVENT CONSUMPTION 

( 1 uberculosis is another name for Consumption) 



In order to aid in reducing the horrors of tuberculosis to a 
minimum the Twenty-fifth Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor recommended strongly discussion and 
futherance of the following subjects: 

Continued agitation for a SHORTER WORKDAY to a maxi- 
mum of eight hours. 

Increased demand for a higher MINIMUM OF PAY for 
labor performed. 

Encouragement of out-of-door exercise. 

Formation of fresh-air clubs. 

Recommendation of temperate habits, including a diminu- 
tion of I he use of intoxicants. 

Release from work at least one full day in seven. 

Play grounds for children adjacent to all public schools. 

Large, open **breathing spaces" interspersed in alL cities. 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 



TUBgRCULOSIS 

Total elimination of the sweat shop system 

Rigid inspection of mines, mills, factories and workshops. 

A Saturday half-holiday at least during the summer 
months. 

Incorporation in trade agreements in collective bargains, 
governing working conditionn, for suitable sanitation and venti- 
lation. 

That wherever possible the suburban residence idea be 
strongly favored, coupled with a demand lor one-half rates on 
steam and trolley lines during the usual hours of going to and 
returning from work. 

Further agitation for better rooms and fresh-air ventilation 
in all living apartments. 

A positive demand for the passage of rigid anti-child labor 
laws in States where they do not now exist. 

In the same degree that the TRADE UNION MOVEMENT be- 
comes powerful will it establish such IMPROVED CONDITIONS 
that will check and eliminate the ravages of CONSUMPTION. 

It is then your FIRST DUTY TO JOIN A UNION and work 
for its ADVANCEMENT. 

While UNIONISM is doing its work in this direction it will 
be to your advantage to study and observe the following in- 
structions: — 

The spit and small particles coughed up and sneezed by 
consumptives, and by many who do not know that they have 
consumption, are full of living germs too small to be seen. 
^hese germs are the cause of Consumption 

Dont spit on the sidewalks — it spreads disease* and it is 
against the law. 

T)on^t spit on the floors of your rooms or hallways. 

^on't spit on the floor of your shop. 

When you spit, spit into the gutters or into a spittoon. 
Have your own spittoons half full of water, and clean them out 
at least once a d ly with hot water. 

Dont cough without holding a handkerchief or your hand 
over your mouth. 

DON'T live in rooms where there is no fresh air. 

DON'T work in rooms where there is no fresh air. 

DON'T sleep in rooms where there is no fresh air. 

Keep at It ast one window in your bedroom open day and 

night. Digitized by Google * 
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Fresh air helps to kill the consumption germs* 
Fresh air helps to keep you strong and healthy. 
DON'T eat with soiled hands — wash them first. 
DON'T neglect a cold or a cough. 

HOW TO CURE CONSUMPTION 



DON'T WA8TE YOUR MONEY on patent medicines or ad- 
vertised cures for consumption, but go to a doctor or a cispen- 
sary. If you go in time you can be cured; if you wait until you 
are so sick that you cannot work any longer, or until you are 
very weak, it may be too late; at any rate it will in the end 
mean more time out of work and more wages lost than if you 
had taken care of yourself at the start. 

DON'T DRINK WHISKEY, beer, or other intoxicating drinks; 
they will do you no good, but will make it harder for you to 
get well. 

DON'T SLEEP IN THE SAME BED with anyone else, and, 
if possible, not in the same room- 

GOOD FOOD, FRESH AIR AND REST are the best cures. 
Keep in the sunshine as much as possible, and keep your ^xHn- 
dows open, winter and summer, night and day — fresh air, night 
and day is good for you. 

60 TO A HOSPITAL WHfLE YOU CAN and Before It Is 
Too Late. There you can get the best treatment, all the rest, 
all the fresh air, and all the food which you need. 

THE CAREFUL AND CLEAN CONSUMPTIVE Is npt dan- 
gerous to those wKh whom he lives and works. 

Join your Trade Unions or a Federal Union^ or if it does 

not exist, organize one. It will improve conditions and 

provide you with the means to take advantage of the 

best treatment that medical science can offer. 



PAUXi nVVADAT OV TU B BBCU- 
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Address Before Pittsburg, Pa., A. F. 
of L. Convention, November, 1905. 



I come to you representing the or- 
ganized forces for the prevention of 
tuberculosis, because those forces rec- 
ogrnlze that In organized labor they 



have a most potent ally. I believe, 
also, the privilege of the floor has 
been extended to me by you gentle- 
men and by your officers because you 
recognize that you and the organized 
forces that you represent are working 
in perfect harmony. 

A word as to the prevalence of 
tuberculosis, and why we are fighting 
it, and why we wli " 
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tic support. ' I have here some charts 
which win show you In a graphic way 
the prevalence of tuberculosis. 

You will see from these charts that 
one- third of all the men who die be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and forty- 
four years die of this preventable 
disease, tuberculosis, or consumption, 
as it is commonly called. I will par- 
ticularly call your attention to a list 
of occupations and the death rate 
from consumption in each. At the 
top of the list are marble and stone 
cutters; next are the cigar makers, 
and following in the order named, 
plasterers, compositors, printers, etc. 

At the foot of the list come bankers, 
brokers and officials of companies — I 
suppose that refers to officials of life 
Insurance companies. 

In New Tork City In eight years 
there were 275 cases of tuberculosis 
In one block. I suppose the condi- 
tions there are but typical of condi- 
tions in many other large cities 
throughout the country. In that city 
you can go Into 360,000 dark interior 
bedrooms, and you will find air shafts 
three feet wide, and you will find 
sweat shops of the most abominable 
character. You have the poweij to 
remedy these conditions. You have 
done it In the past, and I know you 
can do It In the future. 

Some twenty years ago the real 
cause of tuberculosis was dscovered. 
Up to that time our fathers had given 
up as far as consumption was con- 
cerned; they thought it was the 
scourge of an avenging providence, 
and that was all there was to it. Then 
a famous German scientist discovered 
the cause* was a small germ, and with 
that discovery came also the discov- 
ery of the means for curing this dis- 
ease and for preventing It. Briefly 
the means for curing this disease and 
for preventing It are fresh air, good 
food and not too much work. I take 
It you can help us directly there. You 
try to Improve shop conditions, you 
try to give a man an opportunity for 
a decent living, you try not to have 
him overworked, and. In so far as you 
do that, you are helping ua. 

After the discovery of the cause of 
tuberculosis and its cure. Dr. Trudeau 
started his famous sanatorium at 
Saranac, in New York, and since that 
time, especially within the past three 
or four years, there has been a re- 
markable growth of such sanatorlums 
In this country. The Printers' Home, 



at Denver, with which you are fami- 
liar. Is one of them. And thousands 
of lives, no doubht, have been saved 
by these Institutions. With the 
growth of this institutional care of 
tuberculosis patients has also grown 
up the fake cures for consumption, 
the men with special methods of 
treatment and gases that will kill the 
bacilli of tuberculosis. Their Erases 
may kill the tuberculosis bacilli, but 
they will kill the patient also, but not 
until he has enriched the fake doctor. 
I regard the educational work of these 
institutions as one of their most valu- 
able features. Every year they are 
sending out thousands of people who 
have had preached to them fresh air, 
good food and reasonable hours of 
labor. Patients go from these insti- 
tutions to their homes and tell their 
families and fellow workers to open 
the windows and not be afraid of 
fresh air, at night as well as by day, 
to eat properly, and to be temperate 
in their habits. It is a well-known 
fact that intemperance just about 
trebles the susceptibility of people to 
tuberculosis. Tuberculosis is not 
caught as you catch scarlet fever or 
smallpox; it is caught — if we may use 
that unsclentiflc term — ^by a germ 
from the dried sputum getting into 
the body, usually getting Into the 
lungs. I suppose we all take these 
germs Into our lungs, but If our' bod- 
ies are strong and healthy we can re- 
sist them. If our bodies are depleted, 
especially by intemperance, the germ 
will gain a headway and death is then 
almost Inevita"ble, unless right meth- 
ods of cure are followed. 

The reduction In the tuberculosis 
death rate that has occurred in the 
past twenty years has been most re- 
markable. The reduction has been 
throughout the country, but especially 
In New York has It been great. In 
New York, since 1881, there has been 
a reduction in the death rate from tu- 
berculosis of forty per cent. That 
means an annual saving of something 
like five thousand lives. In twenty- 
odd years we have reduced the death 
rate so much that, although New York 
has almost doubled its population, the 
actual number of deaths annually Is 
now only about 175 more than It was 
twenty- five years ago. Though we 
have the death rate down forty per 
cent., we can and must reduce It still 
further, for still we are confronted 
with th.s -fu.^factjh^^^g|^,e 
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died in New York City last year from 
tuberculosis, a preventable disease, 
and 30,000 people are sick of this dis- 
ease in that city today. In the United 
States 130,000 people died last year 
from this same preventable disease. 
It is worth our while to try and com- 
bat these conditions and overcome 
them. Our experience shows that if 
we will only flgrht hard enough and 
fi^ht together these conditions can be 
improved even more and that this 
"great white plague," this fearful 
scourge, can in time be done away 
with. 

All this means really the regulation 
of factory conditions, the regulation 
of housing and the passage of child- 
labor laws, laws which shall regulate 
the work of women as well as of men, 
laws that will give an opportunity to 
educate the men and women of this 
country, and, above all and more tha;n 
laws, the enforcement of laws, espe- 
cially those laws dealing with the 
young and with women, because the 
men can largely look after themselves. 
You must educate the women, the 
mothers of the future trade unionists; 
you must teach them that prevention 
is worth while; you must teach them, 
in other words, how to live so as to 
prevent this disease. I have been liv- 
ing in a tenement for a number of 
years, and it is with no disrespect to 
those who labor with their hands that 
I say this; but the ignorance among 
the people where I live of the most 
fundamental rules of health is ap- 
palling. I sometimes go into my 
neighbors' apartments and And the 
air not fit to breathe. They have a 
fear of the fresh air. If you should 
go to a sanitorium it might cost you 
twenty-five dollars a week, but still 
the treatment there would be very 
simple — they would give you the 
greatest possible amount of fresh air 
and good food. Thi? you can have- in 
your own home. You must educate 
your fellow members in this regard; 
you must educate them to get fresh 
air, good food and decent houses. The 
keynote of this whole campaign is 
popular education. 

We are seeking an active alliance 
with the American Federation of 
Labor. In New York there has been 
brought about an active alliance be- 
tween the New York Committee on 
Prevention of Tuberculosis, of which 
I am Secretary, and the Central Fed- 
erated Union. I shall illustrate the 



way we go about our work, that when 
you go home you can do similar work 
in your cities, If our plans meet with 
your approval. We obtained the floor 
at one of the Central Federated Union 
meetings, an address was made, and 
the Committee on Sanitation of that 
body was thereupon instructed to co- 
operate with our committee. That 
committee met and appointed me their 
Secretary. We have since that time 
sent out a great many circulars issued 
by the Central Federated Union. On 
the first page of this circular is 
printed "Don't give consumption to 
others, don't let others give It to you." 
The second page has the headline 
"How to prevent consumption," and 
this is followed by brief rules. The 
third page has the headline, "How to 
cure consumption." The last page 
gives the addre-sf^s of dispensaries and 
clinics for the cure of consumption. 

We have distributed these circulars 
by the tens of thousands in New York 
City. We have gone before labor un- 
ions and addressed them in an in- 
formal manner on this subjiect of the 
prevention of tuberculosis. We ad- 
vise against fake cures, and so on. 
We have not tried to deliver medical 
lectures in ajiy sense of the term. We 
have spoken before at least forty local 
unions in the past year. In many in- 
stances we have had to wait an hour 
and a half or two hours before we 
could get a hearing. At such meet- 
ings I have often had delegates pat 
me on the back and say, "Cut it short, 
old man," and I have cut it short. We 
recognize that these unions must at 
times have matters to consider of far 
more importance to them than tuber- 
culosis. We do not expect the team- ■ 
sters, for instance, if they have a 
strike on hand, to drop consideration 
of that and take up the question of 
tuberculosis. On the whole, we have 
met with the most hearty approval 
ajid co-operation. 

I think you can do in your cities 
what we have done in New York. 
This movement is being organized in 
other cities all over the country. I 
would advise that trade unions take 
the Initiative and not wait until the 
tuberculosis committee asks them to 
co-operate. Take the lead in forming 
committees, and then ask the doctors 
to co-operate with you. You gentle- 
men of organized labor and we of an 
organized movement for the preven- 
tlon of tubercul08{5,g|jiav^«5,yt@,Q^^;^)g^ 
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it, a common purpose, and that la that ' 
we all of us wish to improve condi- 
tions; we wish to ^ve men an op- 
portunity for decent livlnflr; you have 
the power to enforce your demands. 

We know very largrely how the cure 
and prevention of tuberculosis should 
be brouflrht about Let us, therefore, 
eret together; let us have the benefit 
of your power, and I'^t us give you the 
benefit of such skill as we may have 
in the medical side of this movement. 
Much as I want to see sanatoriums 
started and much as all of us want to 
see tuberculosis prevented, do not, I 
begr of you, go off and start sanatori- 
ums and stop there. Build sanatori- 
ums, if you will, .but do not be satis- 
fled with that. My own personal 
advice would be not to start sana- 
toriums, because the operation and 
maintenance of these institutions is 
one of the most difficult things men 
have ever tried to do. Physicians 
who have given up their lives to this 
work are often confused about it. I 
think, therefore, that it would be un- 
wise for union men, as such, to start 
up too many sanatoriums. If you 
start just a few here and there, I 
think, too, that they will not be suc- 
cessful. The man who has consump- 
tion does not want to go too far away 



from his home. He is willing to go 
a few hundred miles, but he does not 
care to go thousands of miles. Oive 
your support to those sanatoriums al- 
ready in existence; give them, per- 
haps, a certain amount each month 
for the care of your members. 

I don't want to take up any more 
of the time of the Convention. We 
can not very well have an argument, 
because, I take it, we are all a^rreed 
that tuberculosis is one of our great- 
est enemies. You are fighting it in 
your own way, we are fighting it In 
our own way, and the question Is, 
how we can best get together. We 
have come together here now, and we 
hope we may get together closer by 
your sending delegates to our tuber- 
culosis exhibition, which is to be held 
in New Tork from November 27th to 
December 9th. On November 29th 
we are to have a special meeting 
which will consider the relation of 
organized labor to the prevention of 
tuberculosis. I come here to extend 
to you a formal invitation on behalf 
of the American Tuberculosis Bxhibi- 
tion Committee, to send to our meet- 
ing on the 29th regularly appointed 
delegates from this body to further 
consider with us this important sub* 
Ject 



THE LIFE STORY. 



Dis is de story: 

We lose en we win; 
You climb ter de hilltop. 

Den you roll down ag'in! 

n. 

Now it's de shadder. 

Then it's de sun; 
One day you in clover. 

Then you got none! 

in. 

Dat's des de story — 

All you kin say! 
Ef we all gits ter glory 

We'll holler "hooray!" 

— Atlanta Constitution. 
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SUCCESS, BUT ETERNAL ENERGY IS 
PRICE OF PROGRESS. 

By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 



IT must be a source of deep gratification to our fellow unionists and the 
friends of our movement to find that, despite the bitter and relentless 
antagonism of the open and avowed enemies to our movement, that is, the 
Parry-Post manufacturers' association and so-called citizens' alliance, as 
well as the covert hostility and destructive tactics of some of those who pretend 
a friendship for labor, the progress of our movement is uninterrupted even for 
a moment. No one underestimates the power behind trade union opponents, the 
wealth and means at their command, the cunning and trickery resorted to in 
order to defeat, disrupt, or destroy the only means which the wage-earners of 
our country have to protect and promote their interests— the trade unions. 

We have from time to time shown the constant increase in the numbers of 
the wage-earners joining existing unions and the formation of new unions. 

The improvements which have come in the conditions of the wage-earners 
were not brought to them upon a silver platter, but are due to their united effort, 
fraternity and solidarity. Both open opponents and secret enemies who veil 
their bitter opposition under the guise of pretended friendship for labor, have 
united in slanders of the trade unions and trade union movement to exaggerate 
any temporary set-back into a colossal defeat, and have minimized the most 
salient and important improvements which have come to the toilers . through 
organized effort in the trade union and federated movement. 

The results achieved by the coal miners were minimized and declared to be 
a defeat. The eight hour movement of the International Typographical Union, 
39,000 members of which are now enjoying the eight hour workday, and who are 
gallantly fighting for and making sacrifices to attain the eight hour day for the 
remaining still contending 4,000, is belittled. The successes achieved by or- 
ganized labor generally without strike or contest are entirely suppressed or 
ignored. 

For years the textile workers of the country were compelled to suffer reduc- 
tions in wages regardless of conditions of trade until the splendid struggle of 
the textile workers of Fall River, to which the wage-earners of our country 
(through the American Federation of Labor) rendered such signal moral and 
financial assistance. The result of this splendid struggle was the turning point 
in the conditions of the textile workers, and, as discerning trade unionists then 
declared, would mark the last epoch in the miserable conditions which obtained 
among them for a quarter of a century. Yet, despite the changed and improved 
conditions, all trade union opponents, of whatever stripe, took great delight iB 
declaring the Fall River strike a failure. 

To show how utterly untrue are the malicious misrepresentations of labor's 
opponents of the progress made, we quote from a letter received by us from 
Mr. John Gk)lden, President of the United Textile Workers of America, under 
date of March 1, in which he says: 

We have secured for the 50,000 woolen workers an advance in wages of 
ten per cent without having to resort to a strike. We have also been successful 
along the same lines among the cotton workers in various places, and expeet 
similar results in the silk industry during the coming season. The emphatic 
protest made by the textile workers of Fall River a little over £~^ year affo is 
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bearing good fruit. Up to that time the condition of the textile workei-s had 
steadily gone from bad to worse. When that strike was inaugurated the dead 
level had been reached; when it was ended it marked the turning point in the 
future welfare of the textile worker, and we realized a new era had dawned. 

The reports which are received at the headquarters of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor are nearly all of them on a par with the statement of President 
Golden. 

For \erifieation we refer our readers to the reports of officers of unions and 
organizers throughout the country as shown in the excerpts of their monthly re- 
ports and printed regularly in each issue of the American Federationist. 

While it is true that the movement of labor for advancement is scarcely 
making the progress for which many of the impatient devotees of our cause hope, 
yet there is much gratification that at least upon the economic field the material 
improvement of the toiling masses of our people is progressing, yes, progressing 
in the same ratio that the toilers organize on true trade union lines and the 
principle of federation is recognized. 

It behooves every wage-earner of our country to join the union of his trade 
or calling. 

Let the thinking, earnest men of labor exert themselves to the fullest 
U) bring within the beneficent fold of our xmions the unorganized, to instill 
earnestness and energy all along the line, and, by concentration of effort, achieve 
the highest and noblest aspirations of labor. 

Bear in mind that success in the cause of labor depends on energy, intelli- 
gence, and unceasing persistence. 

Be up and doing, and thereby aid the toilers, so thai they will be in the 
position to more thoroughly protect and advance their own interests, and 
thereby bring about the discomfiture of our enemies of nil sorts and stripes. 
—American Federationist. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF UNIONISM. 



The Growth of Fairmindedness Between the Oaptains of Industry and Labor. 

By prank K foster. 



** * There ai*e more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt 
of in your philosophy,' said the Prince of Denmark to his chum. There are 
more things in the underlying causes and principles upon which rest the power- 
ful associations of labor than are dreamt of by the merely casual observer. 

*'The organization of labor is not an accident, but a growth. Its numerical 
strength, embracing as it does nine or ten millions of the most intelligent wage 
earners of the ci^'ilized world, animated by the same general purpose and in the 
main working along common lines, is not the least of the marvels of the age in 
which we live. This world-wide organization has been made possible by several 
agencies peculiar to our era. The discovery of printing and the establishment 
of the free press brought about the popular spread of knowledge, destroying the 
monopoly of education formerly possessed by a very limited number of people. 
Knowledge inevitably leads to a righteous discontent with unjust conditions, 
creates new desires and aspirations, and arouses a determination in the minds 
of men to achieve higher levels of life. 
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"The genius of man invented machinery, and this was followed by the sys- 
tem of factory production, which largely eliminated the old time isolated worker 
and brought the manual laborers together in groups, facilitating interchange of 
thought, oftentimes imposing new burdens on the worker, but at the same time 
teaching him the advantages of associated effort. 

"The discovery of modem methods of transportation and communication 
in like manner made it possible for the spirit of associative effort to extend it- 
self beyond the local sphere, and there has naturally followed the national and 
international union of labor. 

"Another contributory factor has been the achieving of political rights and 
responsibilities by wage earners. The man who proudly bears the title of sov- 
ereign citizen does not hesitate to seek the remedy for industrial inequality and 
possesses quite a different outlook from his serf predecessor who did not dare 
to call his soul his own. 

"All these various changes have given impetus and inspiration to the men 
of the world to lay hold of the effective agency of associated effort in order to 
reach higher levels of comfort for themselves and families. 

"Trade unionists recognize that there are many relationships between em- 
ployers and employes which are kindred, or even identical They do not in the 
main seek to divide society upon horizontal lines of cleavage. They are believ- 
ers in the fundamental principles of democracy, which stand for the protection 
of equitable property rights as well as for personal freedom. They seek reason- 
able reforms rather than nebulous and irrational revolutions, destructive of many 
of the things upon which the very structure of civilization is based. 

"Human nature is not ideal, and until it becomes so an ideal social order 
is impossible. If men were angels it would not much matter what kind of a 
government was instituted, or even if no government at all existed. But in our 
everyday world the power vested in men to control the acts of others must be 
adjusted to the complex natures of real men, with their admixture of good and 
iU. 

"The trades unions are the most effective and practical force yet devised 
for the benefit of the labor sellerd. Some one once asked Abraham Lincoln how 
long the legs of a man of certain height ought to be. 'Long enough,' said the 
great statesman. Ho reach- the ground.' Not all reform movements and plans 
could qualify under this definition. Their heads are in cloudland, and their legs 
dangle hopelessly in the atmosphere. 

"The trades union has to deal with vast numbers of average men, among 
whom we find the stupid, as well as the intelligent, the selfish as well as the 
altruistic, the sluggish as well as the alert, and its working policy must take all 
these things into account. When all this is said, we maintain that its influence 
for good, for developing the faculty of mutual self-help, the graces of benevo- 
lences and fraternity, for arousing the desire and will for the better things of 
life is scarcely equalled by any other human institution. 

"The labor problem, so-called, is simply a part of the greater problem of 
human life, of human relationships, and as such cannot well be differentiated 
from that problem. Trades unionism seeks to devlop justice between men in 
their industiial relationships in particular; it tries to teach wage earners that 
they can do better for themselves by trying to help lift one another up, rather 
than by following the policy of each man for himself and the devil take the hind- 
most. It tries to convince the employer that it is for his interest to treat his 
employes as men rather than as parts of machinery; that it is wise business 
policy to recognize the fact that there should be two sides to the^hpiL bargain 
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as well as in other bargains; that although he has a legal property right in his 
shop and machinery, he has no property right in the laborers of whom he buys 
labor, but he has a moral responsibility to deal justly with them. 

"Trades union philosophy, therefore, reaches this conclusion that while in 
many ways the man who buys and the man who sells labor may have identical 
interests— for instance, in their political, religious, educational, fraternal, charita- 
ble, and many other relationships, yet as parties to the bargain they must make 
for the commodity of labor their interests are by no means identical, any more 
than are the interests of the man who goes into a store to buy goods with the 
storekeeper. The storekeeper wants to get his price, the buyer wants to cheapen. 
In order to do business they must reach a point of agreement, but that is all. 

"Something very analogous to this exists in the labor world. The laborer 
bas something to sell for which he wants the best possible price warranted by 
the conditions. Conversely the buyer wants to get this commodity at the lowest 
possible price. Here may be, and usually is, a reciprocal interest, but by no 
stretch of the imagination can that statement be true which is so often told us, 
that 'the interests of he employer and employe are identical.' 

"It by no means follows that because of this economic diversity of interests 
the two parties to the labor bargain should go to war about it. There is 
a better way, and the industrial world is learning it, although at the cost of 
much bitter experience on both sides. The industrial agreement is being sub- 
stituted for the strike. John Mundella, the great apostle of arbitration in Great 
Britain, well said: 'We cannot expect industrial peace until we treat the man 
who has the commodity of labor to sell with the same consideration we treat the 
man who comes to us with any other commodity.' And it is not the least of the 
triumphs of the trades union philosophy that this wisdom of Mr. Mundella 's is 
becoming more and more appreciate^ by the fair-minded captains of industry 
in America. 

"Trades unionism seeks high wages, reasonable leisure, fair conditions, the 
abolition of child labor and the general well-being of the wage earner. 

"It believes this to be the best for the entire community, as well as the 
worker. Money paid in wages returns back into the channels of trade, stimulat- 
ing production and quickening business enterprise, while excessive profits on 
inflated corporation stock or trust monopolies are either accumulated or squand- 
ered in ways which do not benefit the public." 



SYMPATHY. 



Other hearts share the burden of grrieving 

When loved ones lie under the pall; 
There are srllmpses of tender relieving 

Through tears on the coffin that fall. 
No blast of mortality bloweth 

But sympathy tempers Its breath, 
And the woe that the comforter knoweth 

Finds peace In the presence of death. 
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APPEL POUR LA CONVEN- 
HON. 

Aux Oflidefs et Mcmbres de not Dtfferentet 
Unioiis Locales- 

Corfonn6ment ft la Section 105 de notre Con- 
stitution, la question de tenir nne Convention 
an mois de juin de cette ann6e a %t6 sonmise ft 
noe anions locales an mois de Janvier dernier, et 
comme rfisnltat de leur vote, une Convtntion 
r^gulidre a M ordonnle, devant avoir lieu 
le troisidme Inndi dn mois de join, 1906. 

La Convention sera appel e ft Torlre ft 10 
henres, lundi, le 18 juin, 1906, ft Masonic Hall, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Des arrangements sont f aits dans le moment 
pour transportation au taux ordinaire d'un 
plein passage de premiere classe ft Milwaukee 
sur le plan de certificat, qui requert les d§l§- 
gu6s de notifier Tagent des billets d'od ils par- 
tent que le billet est achet6 au compte de la 
Convention des Cordonniers ft Milwaukee, et 
alors sur presentation de ce certificat ft un 
agent authorise des chemins de fer ft Milwau- 
kee, et en obtenant sa signature, le passage de 
retour sera un tiers du passage rfigulier de 
premiere classe, ce qui mettra le passage aller 
et retour au prix du passage regulier plus un 
tiers. 

Dex plus amples details seront envoySs aux 
d616gu^ en temps et lieux. 

QUARTIERS GENERAUX 
Desquartiers g6n6raux ont 6t6 obtenus ft 
rbotel Blatz au taux de $2.00 par jour avec 
repas et chambre pour chaque personne, Thotel 
6tant ft deux rues de la salle de Convention. 

BASE DE REPRESENTATION. 
Pour chaque union locale, un d616gu6, et un 
dnigu6 poui chaque deux cent membree ou 



majority fractionnaire de ce nombre ; c'est-ft- 
dire, une union ayant 101 membres a le mig'or- 
it6 fractionnaire de 200, et par consequent a 
droit ft deux d416gu6s ; apr^ avoir M qualifi6e 
pour deux dellguf p, 301 membres seront requis 
pour avoir droit ft trois d616gues, et 501 mem- 
bres pour quatre del^gu^s, et ainsi de suite, on 
d6Ugu6 aditionel pour chaque deux cent mem- 
bres. 

Le nombre de d61lgu^ auxquels chaque union 
locale a droit sera ditermini par le nombre de 
membres en r^gle dans chaque union locale, tel 
que d^montr^ par les cartes de regis tre ft cette 
office le ler juin, 1906. 

Tons les d616guls doivent §tre membres, en 
r^gle avec runion locale qu'ils ont M 61us poor 
repr^senter, pour une periode d'au moins six 
moispr^c^dant telle ELECTION. 

Ceci ne s'applique pas aux unions locales qui 
ont M organis6es dans les six mois pr^c^dant 
la Convention. 

Nous sommes ft envoyer les blancs de cr6an- 
ces n^cessaires, qui devront §tre soigneusment 
remplis quand les d616gu^ auront 6t6 6I118, et 
un duplicata de chaque cr^ance envoys au Sec- 
r^taire-Tr^sorier G4n6ral au Bureau G^n6ral 
imm6diatement afin quMl puisse les mettre en- 
tre les mains des Audieurs G6n6raux, qui, 
d'aprde notre constitution, agissent comme 
ComitI de Cr. ances. 

Toutes les cr§ances duplicata devront arriver 
au Bureau General pas plus tard que le ler 
juin, 1906. 

En choisissant les d^l^guls, il serait bien .de 
se souvenir que les membres qui ont assists aux 
assemblies et qui ont pris un int^ret actif dajis 
Tunion sont les mieux qualifies pour repr^eenter 
leur union ft cause de leur plus grande ex- 
perience. 

II arrive fr^quemment, qu'ft Tapproche du 
temps que la Convention doit Itre tenue, un 
nombre extraordinaire de membres manif esteat 
un int^rdt dans Torganisation et assbtent aux 
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aasembl^es diligemment, et prennent part anx 
d^monstratioDB calcnl es ft attirer de Tattention 
afin de f aire une impression sur les membres 
qn'ils sont bien qualifies poor repr^senter I'or- 
ganiBation, et qui, apr^ leur Election et leur 
voyage ft la Convention, tombent encore dans 
lenrs viellies habitudes et ne peavent trouver da 
temps pour assister aux assemblies avant Tap- 
proche d'nne autre Convention. 

En toute justice, et dans le but d'accomplir 
le plus grand bien pour I'union, les membres de 
plus d'expSrience et les membres sincdres dev- 
raient Stre * choisis en reconnaissance de leurs 
services et dans le but de sauf garder I'organisa- 
tion centre des lois impraticables, qui pour- 
raient §tre approuvdes par les d61igu6s qui 
n'ont pas d'exp^rience. 

INSTRUCTIONS AUX DELEGUES. 

De temps en temps, une pratique des plus 
dangereuse a 6t6 suivie, celle de donner in- 
struction aux dnigu<)s pour et centre des lois 
propoB^ee ou contempl6es. 

Iln'ya rien de plus humiliant pour un dlllgul 
que de eonfeeser qu'il a regu instruction but 
certaines lignes, tandis que son meilleur juge- 
ment se rebelle centre cette manidre d'agir. 

L'influence d'uH dlllgu^ dans une Convention 
devient preequ'entidrement dfitruite quand il est 
eonna qu'il a re^u des instructions, ce qui vole 
de tela d616gu@8 de leur charactdre comme rep- 
rteentants et les rend simplement des messagers. 

Choisissez des d^llgute sur le jugement des- 
qoels V0U8 pouvez vous fier, et sur la sinc6rit6 
dans Torganisation desquels il ne pent y avoir 
de questions, et laissez les absolument libre de 
se servir de leur propre jugement, et de bien 
meilleun r^sultats seront obtenus. 

Lea d616gafo qui n'ont pas re$u d'instruc- 
tions ressentent avec justice les lois arrang^es 
d'avance par des personnes qui ne font pas 
partie de la Convention. 

Lea lois qui pourraient parattre dteirables 
d'un point de vue lacal paraiasent tout ft fait 
diff^rentes guand consid6r6es d'un point de vue 
g^n^ral, et comme les instructions aux d616gu6s 
aont presqu'invariablement bashes sur une issue 
locale, g6n6ralement elles rencontrent une 
d^faite. 

Nous ne demandons rien de mieux que le 
d6gi6 d'intelligence et la bonne conduite qui ont 
eharactdris^ les d616gu6s ft nos conventions 



pr6c6dantes, et nous assurons ft nos unions 
locales qu*elles n'ont pas besoin de craindre que 
les d616gu6d soient manipul^s par une jm6ihode 
autre que d'en appeler ft leur intelligence 
seulement. 

Afin que nos unions locales puissent compren- 
dre la situation, nous annonQons qu'il n'y a pas 
de lois contempl6es par les officiers g^n^raux 
qui changeront mat6nellement notre constitu- 
tion actuelle, mais la Convention sera requise 
de determiner si oui ou non notre plan 
d'organisation actuel sera continue, et s'il doit 
etre continue, si des provisions seront faites 
pour que notre constitution soit suivie effective- 
ment et une complete adherence ft la politique 
de rorganisation,^ tel que pourvu par nos 
Conventions. 

Fratemellement soumis, 

JOHN F. TOBIN, 

President General. 



LA CONVENTION DE MILWAUKEE. 



^Quelques-uns de n os me mbres des^nniens 
loeales dans differentes sections dm pays expri- 
ment Fopinion qn'il n'est pas recessaire de tenir 
une Convention, et que maintenant qu'une con- 
vention a ete^ordonnee, qu'ils ne voient aucune 
raison Tpourquoi les uni ons locales, qui sonj 
satisf aites de Forganisation actuelle, devraient 
envoyer des deieguet. II nous semble que cette 
manidre de raisonner est extrdmement fautive. 

II a f allu plisieurs annees de misdre et de 
sacrifices de la part des cordonniers dans les 
differentes formes d'organisation pour en arriver 
ft retftt de developement actuel, et mSme si 
nous en sommes arrive ft une condition, qui, 
pour le present est satisf aisante ft quelques-uns 
dans le metier, ils ne sont pas justifies d'en 
rester 1ft et de retire leur support de ce qui pent 
etre fait pour ameiiorer d'a vantage les gages, 
les heures de travail et les conditions. 

A part cela, ils risquent que Torganisation 
soit deviee de son cours par ceux qui, pour une 
raison ou pour une autre, voudraient etablir 
une condition dans Torganisation, qui t($t ou 
tard serait sa ruine si elle etait mise en opera- 
tion. 

C'est pour cette raison 1ft, si peur aucune 
autre, que chacune de nos unions lacales dev- 
raieit etre representee j|^|a (invention, non 
seulement par un deiegue, mais par autant 
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qu'ellee out droit d'envoyer d'apr6s notre Con- soit en faveor on contre notre politique actnlle. 

stitution. Que notre organisation actuelle soit mesor^e 

De venir ^ la conclusion qu'il est de T^cono- avec aucune autre forme d'organisation, qui a 
mie d'amasser ou de sauver les fonds d'une exists ou qui exi3te dans le moment dans le corn- 
union lacale en manquant d'envoyer des d616- mercede ehaussure, ou qu'elle soit%e8ur6e avec 
gu6s, est un KaspiHe d'opportunit6 qui ne dev- aucune autre organisation dans les autre motion, 
rait pas §tre to'6r6 sous aucunes oircomstances. et alors laissez les d616gu6s absolument libres 

L'avenir de notre organisation, et I'avenir des de d^termin^r notre cours futur. 

cordonniers en g^n^ral, depend grandement de Tandis que nous avons des membres qui diaent 

nos conventions, et pour cette raison, les que notre organisation actuelle est beaucoDp 

meilleurs membres de Torganisation devraiert sup^rieure aux organisations pr^c^entes dans 

Stro'envoy^spour pourvoir pour Tavenir. le metier de cordonnerie, et que nous ne 

Quelquesunes de nos unions locales sont devrionspas penser i retoumer ft la vieillt 
tellement bien satisfaites de notre forme politique •t substituer la grdve pour'l'arbitrage, 
d'organisatien actuelle qu'elles parlent de don- il y en a d'autres qui disent que la m^thode de 
ner instruction ft leurs d616gu6s de voter contre la grdve est la plus rapide pour obtenir des 
tout changement dans notre Constitution meilleures gagee et des meilleures conditions 
actuelle ainsi que dans notre politique, perdant que la procedure de i'arbitrage. 
de vue la possibility d'une meilleure Constitution Que les deux points soient discutSs ft la Gen- 
et qu'une meilleure politique soit r6pandue. vention de Milwaukee sans prejudice et 



Nous f aisons la contention qu'il est abeolu- instructions, et alors qu'une decision soit rendue 
ment mal de donner instruction aux d616gu^ bas6e sur le jugement dee d616gu6e. 



DO IT NOW. 



When you've got a job to do. 

Do it now ! 
If it's one you wish was through — 

Do it now ! 
If you're sure the job's your own. 
Don't hem and haw and groan — 

Do it now ! 
Don't put off a bit of work, 

Do it now ! 
It doesn't pay to shirk. 

Do it now ! 
If you want to fill a place, 
And be useful to the race. 
Just get up and take a brace, 

Do it now I 
Don't linger by the way ! 

Do it now ! 
You'll lose if you delay. 

Do it now ! 
If the other fellows wait. 
Or postpone until it's late, 
You hit up a faster gate — 

Do it now ! 
—Frank Farrington in New York Sun, 
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THE MILWAUKEE CONVENTION. 

Some of the members of local unions in 
different sections of the country express the 
opinion that there is no need for a conven- 
tion, and that now a convention has been 
ordered, they see no reason why local unions 
that are satisfied with the present orsraniza- 
tion should send delesrates. We believe this 
line of reasbninsT to be faulty in the extreme. 

It has taken many years of trials and 
sacrifices upon the part of shoeworkers in 
Tarious forms of organization to reach our 
present stage of development, and even if 
ws have reached a condition, which for the 
time being is satisfactory to some of the 
craft, they are not justified in resting on 
their oars and thereby withdrawing their 
support from whatever may be done to 
Bake still further improvement in wages, 
hours and conditions. 

Aside from this, they take serious chances 
•f the organisation being diverted from its 
course by those, who, for one reason or 
another, would establish a condition within 
ths organization, which would make for fu- 
ture failure If put into operation. 

It is for this reason, if for no other, that 
each and every local union should be repre- 
sented at the convention, not simply by one 
dtiegate, but by as many as they are en- 
titled to send under the constitution. 

To conclude that It is economy to heard, 
or save, the funds of a local union by fail- 
ing to send d^egates is a most extravagant 
waste of opportunity which should not be 
encouraged under any circumstances. 

The future of our organisation, and the 
fnture of the shoeworkers at a whole, rests 
▼try larely in our conventions, and for this 
reason, the best members of the organiza- 
tion should be sent to legislate and plan for 
the future. 

Some local unions are so well satisfied 
with our present form of organization that 
they talk of instructing their delegates to 
▼ote against any change in our present con- 
ititution and policy, evidently losing sight 
«( the possibility of a better constitution and 
policy being evolved. 



We contend that it is decidedly wrong to 
instruct delegates either in favor or against 
our present policy. 

Let our present organization be measured 
side by side with any other form of organ- 
ization, either now or ever existing in the 
shoe trade, or let it be measured side by 
^de with any other organization In any of 
the trades, and then leave the delegates ab- 
solutely free to determine our future course. 

While we have members who say that our 
present organization is so vastly superior to 
previous organizations in the shoe trade 
that there should be no thought of revert- 
ing to the old policy and substitute the 
strike for arbitration, there are still others 
who advocate the strike method as a more 
speedy means of securing improved wages 
and conditions than the slow process of 
arbitration. 

Let the two points of view be thoroughly 
aired at the Milwaukee Convention without 
prejudice and without instructions, . and 
then let a decision be rendered based upon 
the judgment of the delegates. 



THE COAL MINERS' STRIKE. 

About two years ago, the Americaa public 
very generally commended the wisdom of 
John Mitchell and the Mine Workers' Union, 
which he represents, in accepting a S p0r 
cent reduction in wages, because at that 
time conditions generally seemed to be un- 
fiLVori£ble to plunging the country into in- 
dustrlea strife, even to resist a reduction In 
waged. 

At that time, the coal operators, occupy- 
ing th%ir usual position as guardians of the 
public weal, as they do now, in their en- 
deavor to place the responsibility for the 
present strike upon the miners, and the 
operatdrs met with considerable success 
along this line until the newspapers of 
March 28, 190<, announced the doings of a 
Joint Conference between the mine owners 
and representatives of the union, held In 
Indianapolis, Ind., at which conference a 
motion to continue the present scale of 
wages for two years was made by the opera- 
tors and defeated by the solid vote of the 
miners' delegates, which in view of the in- 
creased cost of living and the general pros- 
perous condition of the country, was justi- 
fiable.' 

An amendment to the motion, to restore 
the 6 per cent, reduction of 1908 was ac- 
cepted by Mr. Mitchell subject to ratifica- 
tion by the National Miners' Convention, 
which was to meet the following day, which 
proposition has sincg If ee^^ accepted by a 
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portion of the soft coal mine owners and re- 
jected by others. 

Mr. Mitchell at the conference charged 
that many of the coal companies are owned 
by the railroads, and the profit on coal is 
not Indicated by the books of the coal com- 
panies, as much of it Is absorbed by the 
railroads. 

Mr. Mitchell said that the American peo- 
ple are going to ask, and insist upon know- 
ing, why the operators cannot pay an ad- 
vance of 8 cents a ton, and why they Justify 
an advance of $1.00 per ton on coal, out of 
which they refuse to pay 8 cents per ton 
additional for wages. 

During the conference. Mr. Mitchell said. 
In part: 

"It is so obvious that no one has attempted 
to offer denial that the commercial, indus- 
trial conditions of our country are now more 
prosperous than at any previous time, and 
yet we miners, when we ask for even a 
small advance, simply a restoration of what 
we had two years ago, are met evidently 
with a fiat denlaL I say, gentlemen, it's 
not fair. It's not living up to the underly- 
ing principles upon which this great move- 
ment has been founded, and you will have 
to give us and you will have to give the 
public better reasons than yet assigned or 
the responsibility will rest on you." 

After a recess. Chairman Winder of the 
operators, replied to President Mitchell, in- 
sidting that the prosperity said to be en- 
Joyed by the coal industry did not exist 

President Mitchell's reply to this was a 
series of questions Intended to show that 
while the coal compeuiles did not show the 
prosperity the railroads which run them 
did show it, and he elicited some admissions 
from the operators in support of his con- 
tention. 

This sums up the situation between the 
coal mine operators and the miners' union, 
and makes It very plain, it appears to- us, 
where the responsibility rests for the strike, 
which is now on. pending negotiations for 
settlement. 

If this was a case where the mine owners 
were contending against the union exacting 
conditions from them, which were not in 
general operation in the mining industry, 
the operators would seem to have some 
Justification, but aB the conferences between 
the operators and the miners Include a very 
large part of coal production. It would seem 
that the competitive conditions would not 
Justify the operators' refusal to grant the 
paltry sum of 8 cents per ton Increase In 
wages, which had been taken away from the 
miners two years ago. 

Whatever inconvenience the public may 
suffer through this contest, it should always 
be borne in mind that It hinges upon the re- 
fusal of the mine owners to irive the mine 



workers 3 cents out of each dollar on thf 
Increased price of coal. 
* * * 
CHICAGO. 

A SIGNIFICANT INCIDENT. 

Since our last issue, an incident of some 
importance occurred in Chicago. 

The Tllt-Kenney Shoe Co., was one of the 
concerns associated with the Chicago Shoe 
Manufacturers' Association, which locked 
out our members about two years ago and 
declared for the open shop. 

This declaration of war upon the unloD 
was shortly afterwards adjusted by an 
agreement between* the unions and the man- 
ufacturers, that the same rate of wages as 
prevailed under union conditions should re- 
main in operation for one year, and every 
other condition was re-established, with the 
exception that the employers, while agree- 
ing to do business with the union, did not 
agree to employ only members of the union, 
leaving {he latter to the discretion of the 
shoeworkers themselves. 

The members evidently failed to appre- 
ciate the tSLCt that It rested entirely with 
themselves to maintain their membership 
in the union, and being free to decide for 
themselves without Interference, many of 
them drifted away from the union, and then 
Justified their course by adverse critlclim 
upon the agreement which was made, but 
happily, they did not continue on in this 
course when the employers in some of the 
factories sought to reduce wages, which al- 
ways occurs when organization disappears. 
They quickly rallied to the union and suc- 
cessfully, not only resisted reductions Id 
wages, but secured some Increases. 

This was immediately followed by the 
re-application of the Tllt-Kenney Shoe Ca 
for the use of the union stamp under our 
regular form of contract, and this firm is 
again to use the union stamp, and the out- 
look is very encouraging for an unusoa) 
volume of business. 

On the other hand, the J. 13. Tilt Shoe Ca. 
which was at one time one of the largest 
and most successful shoe manufacturers in 
Chicago, emplosring a large number of hands 
at good wages, suffered a severe loss of 
business since the strike, which occurred 
there nearly two years ago, which strike was 
for the purpose of resisting a reduction in 
wages. 

We congratulate our Chicago unions upon 
the fact that, even with a decreased mem- 
bership, their work has been quite effectlTe, 
and we are glad to testify that they are con-, 
forming to our constitution and to the policy 
of our organization, and we believe that to 
this fact, more than to any o^er, is due 
their success. 



A JAPANESE SHOE SHOP. 

Like all other shops in Japan, a shoe shop 
opens a broad side to the street. It seems 
a misnomer to call it a shoe shop, a place 
where you can only buy sandals or clogs, 
thin^ we are not accustomed to call shoes. 

There is a low platform In front, upon 
which the customer sits and drinks tea while 
maklniT his or her purchasees, the shop 
keeper meanwhile squatting on his heels and 
dlscus^ng the news of the day. 

The sandals worn by the risksha coolies 
are called warafl; they are woven of rice 
straw, and are sold for half a cent a pair. 
They are made in country villasres, and the 
foreigTier watches the weaving with amused 
.interest. The prehensile big toe of a Jap- 
anese is of great assistance,' as it is used for 
catching and holding the straws, leaving the 
hands free to weave. 

The pack horse wears straw shoes bm well 
as the farmer who leads him. New pairs 
are strung around the high saddle, and the 
alow -moving beast is reshod every few 
miles. 

In the Japanese shop one will find many 
varieties of clogs; a few with the caps, 
others plain. A few years ago the social 
^position of a man, woman or child was in- 
dicated by the kind of clog worn and decora- 
tions on it — BiEchange. 
• • • 
LEATHER FROIM SEA ANIMALS. 



'*It makes a fine leather, the hide of the 
porpoise," said a leather manufacturer; 
"BotU pliable and waterproof, and it retains 
these excellent qualities through long wear. 
It is rather a costly leather, worth, say, 
twice as much as calfskin. 

'Porpoise leather is used for making shoes 
and shoe laces. It Is used more in England 
than in this country. Here we run more 
to lighter weight shoes, and wear rubbers 
when It rains. 

'In Bngland, with a molster climate, and 
need for more constant protection of the 
feet, they wear fewer rubbers and habitually 
more heavy and waterproof shoes. Inci- 
dentally, I suppose, if we should stand any- 
where in the world where nimibers of men 
pass and look only at their feet, we could 
pick out the Englishmen among them by 
their shoes. 



''Sharkskin is tanned Into a leather that 
has various uses, mostly for more or less 
ornamental purposes, as for bags and purses. 
The skin of the shark is naturally rough 
surfaced, and fishermen dry It and prepare 
it and use it for sandpaper. 

"Leather made from the hide of the seal 
is used to a considerable extent for bags 
and belts and purses, and card cases, and 
so on, Including shoes. 

"The alligator, to be sure, is an amphibi- 
ous animal, not strictly aquatic; but It is 
aquatic animals whose skins furnish ma- 
terial for leather. The uses of alligator 
leather are familiar. 

"And when we have the walrus, from 
whose hide a valuable leather is made, that 
is used chiefly by manufacturing Jewelers, 
cut into disks to serve as wheels for polish- 
ing jewelry. 

"So you see we draw supplies of leather 
for various purposes not alone from the 
skins of many land animals, but also from 
those of quite a number of the creatures of 
the sea." 

* * * 
PRISCILLA SAID "RUBBER." 



Fortunate for lovers of American slang as 
she is slung is the fact that 86 years ago 
this afternoon snow and slush covered 
Boston's streets. At that moment Miss 
Prlscilla Pickles was making her way up 
Washington street when overtaken by her 
lover, who noticed she wore remarkable 
looking shiny shoes. She was lifting her 
skirts above the wet snow and stepping out 
bravely, when the young man inquired, 
pointing to her feet, "What is that, PH- 
scilla?" "Rubber," she retorted InstanUy, 
whereupon the young man became greatly 
embarrassed, little knowing the girl was 
wearing the first pair of India rubber shoes 
introduced in Boston, but he recovered, say- 
ing bashfully, "I meant those funny looking 
shoes, what are they for?" "O slush!" said 
Prlscilla innocently enough, but her lover 
had fled. — Boston Journal "Weather Re- 
port," March 5. 

* * * 

WHY SHOES SHINE. 

The philosophy of polish on any substance 
is simply the production by friction of such 
smoothness of the surface layer of its parti- 
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cles that they readily reflect the rays of 
light falling upon them. Different articles 
are used to aid in procurinsr this smoothness 
on different substances. With leather the 
best substance seems to be a paste contain- 
ing bone-black — that is, the powder ob- 
tained from charred bones or ivory — to 
which is added a small quantity of acid to 
dipsolves It, oil to preserve the soft texture 
of the leather, and treacle and gum to render 
the mass adhesive. — February . Technical 
World Magazine. 

• • • 

Shoe and leather trade conditions are on 
a par in Spain with other parts of the Con- 
tinent A meeting has been held of tanners 
in Barcelona, at which it was resolved to 
petition the Grovernment to introduce a tax 
on the export of hides, as raw material was 
becoming scarce and dear owing to the in- 
creasing quantities of hides, leaving the 
country. North America is especially a 
large buyer of hides, whilst a large qusuitity 
go to Central Ehirope. Leather is getting 
dearer dally, and quite recently the Spanish 
Shoe Manufacturers' Association circular- 
ised the trade stating they were now obliged 
to increase their prices. 

* • • 

The foot of the child has been made an 
important study by shoe manufacturers, 
and never before have been produced such 
•orrect and artistic shoes for children's feet 
as are made today. Some shoemen have 
spent years in studying, watching, measur- 
ing and observing the growth and the move- 
ments of the feet of children. All this detail 
incident to the manufacture of children's 
shoes today is reflected in the great im- 
provement quite noticeable over the lines of 
children's footwear of a few years ago. And 
business has correspondingly increased as 
a result 

• • • 

This coimtry is the greatest consumer of 
hides and skins in the world, asLys the Shoe 
Retailer. It uses in a year 48,000,000 goat 
skins, 24,000,000 sheep skins, 16,000,000 hides 
•f all kinds, 9,000,000 calf skins and 2,000,000 
other skins. It Imports all Its goat skins, 
a total amount of about $26,000,000 worth, 
and over $10,000,000 worth of hides and over 
$17,000,000 worth of other skins, a total of 
over $50,000,000 worth of hides and skins. 
Germany imports one-third less hides and 
skins than does this country, and England 
and France each import one-half as much. 

* * * 

Parties are now interested In putting 
cravenetted stock, of which to make canvas 
shoes, on the market Under the present 
conditions of the leather market much other 



material than leather is bound to be used in 
the manufacture of summer shoes, at least 
and cravenette seems to be wonderfully 
adapted to flU the conditions demanded. 
The goods are rain- tight but not air-tight 
Water will neither wet nor spot shoes made 
of this stock. It is warm In winter and cool 
in summer, and when soiled by mud, or any 
other foreign substance, can be perfectly 
cleaned by a sponge and clean water. (Ehc) 

* * * 

The foreign demand for colored leather 
saved thousands of dollars to American tan- 
ners who made up large quantities of msaet 
kid and calf leather last year, in anticipation 
of a reign of popularity for russet footwear. 
The expected call for russet leather did not 
develop in this country and late last sum- 
mer several flrms found themselves with 
thousands of dollars worth of russet stock 
in their stores. At an opportune moment 
foreign buyers began to arrive, and to the 
delight of the tanners they began to call for 
colored leather. One Boston flrm sold $100,- 
000 worth of colored kid to English buyers. 
If it hadn't been for the foreign trade, large 
quantities of colpred leather would have 
been sent back to tanneries to be blacked, 
and thousands of dollars would have been 
lost — Shoe and Leather Qcueette. 

• • • 

Prof. Wiley> the government expert who 
has gained fame by his revelations about 
impure food, has recently tackled the sole 
leather problem. He has delegated one of 
his assistants to investigate sole leather, and 
to report to him concerning it 

Just what Prof. Wiley hopes to accom- 
plish is a little more than tanners or shoe-* 
makers understand. He may make public 
conditions that are already known to the 
shoe trade, and that the sole trade has been 
trying to tell the public for some time. Al- 
most any shoe man will tell him why one 
grade of sole leather is better than another, 
and he needs no lengthy investigation. It 
is very doubtful if he can suggest any im- 
proved method of making sole leather. Tan- 
ners have been seeking improved processes 
for years and they haven't struck ansrthing 
better yet than the processes which were 
used when Washington was a boy and long 
before that. too. 



America has certainly the lion's share of 
the shoe and shoe machinery business, — ^the 
reward of superiority. 



New and stylish pumps are cut a little 
lower than they were last year, and their 
toes are perhaps more 
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NOTES and COMMENTS 




Events of the Month in the World at Large of Special interest 
to labor Union Men 



The labor representation in the House of 
Commons is fifty and will be a potent factor 
In determining Kn^Unb pniicfAi*, 

* 00 

The annual report of the Piano and Orgpan 
Workers' Union shows that during 1905 
benefits aggregating $35,282.96 were paid. 

* * * 

The Brooklyn Central Labor Union has 
purchased a plot of land at Patchogue, Long 
Island, for the erection of a home for con- 
sumptive workingmen, and the ministers of 
the city have pledged themselves to raise 
150,000 for the erection of a modem, sani- 
torium. 

■ * * 

In Chicago there are 630 labor unions, and 
it is estimated by the best informed labor 
men that the number of members is not 
less than 300,000 nor more than 850,000. 

* • • 

Frank Duffy, General secretary of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers, in his annual report shows that there 
are 1,769 local unions of the brotherhood In 
the United States, Canada, Porto Rica and 
the Hawaiian Islands, with a total member- 
ship of 161,217. 

* • * 

Fifteen violators of the Ohio child labor 
law have been arrested in ClndnnatL Dls- 
trlet Inspectors are pushing the crusade 
against employers who have been working 
minors In violation of the child labor law. 
- * * * 

Owners of English cotton mills In the 
north of England have granted an Increase 
In wages amounting to two and one-half 
per cent to take effect May 1. This increase 
will affect about 150,000 operatives. 

* • m 

Worcester, (Mass.) cigarmakers' imlon has 
decided on a fine of $5 for any member 
smoking cigarettes. More benefits are paid 
to cigarette smokers and their families and 
dependents than to any other class of men, 
the union declares it has found, hence the 
decision, to protect Itself. 

* * * 

A society has been formed in Paris to 
study the question of diet for the poorer 
classes, so that by rational feeding indivi- 
duals will be able to preserve health, to 
maintain strength and to insure the highest 
working capacity at the minimum of ex- 
pense. It is believed that this will prove 
one of the most effectual forces in arresting 
the spread of tuberculosis. 



The Mine Workers Journal says that 
where the United Mine Workers had but 
on» mnn in the organlTsatlon In the anthra- 
cite fields in 1902. it now has nine; also 
where it had a trifie over a quarter of a 
million members in 1902, it now has about 
400,000. 

* * • 

A new law has been passed In Iowa which 
prohibits the employment of chlldten under 
18 in any gainful occupation which would 
injure health. The law is also aimed at 
department stores, prohibiting employment 
which compels children to remain standing 
for any length of time. 

• * • 

The Trades Council of Cleveland, O., Is 
preparing for the most comprehensive leg- 
islative programme it has yet undertaken. 
Through Representative James Reynolds it 
will introduce in the Legislature six big 
bills. These include a bill providing initia- 
tive and referendum voting, a child-labor 
law, an amendment to the constitution pro- 
viding for an eight-hour day, a sweat-shop 
license law, employers' liability law and 
anti convict labor measure. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The bureau of labor at Washington has 
begun an investigation of the beneficial fea- 
ture of labor unions and is now gathering 
statistics on sick and death benefits paid 
and the old age pension system which some 
of the unions have adopted. Gustavus A. 
Weber, a statistical expert connected with 
the department, is in charge of the work 
and is visiting the principal cities of the 
country collecting data. 

• • • 

State Labor Insi>ector Thomas J. Scally, 
in his annual report to the commissioner of 
labor and statistics, states that In Kentucky 
10,138 women are employed with an average 
daily compensation of 87 H cents. The aver- 
age compensation for men is I1.63H* He 
says women who belong to organlied labor 
are receiving nearer the wages paid men. 

* * * 

One of the most dangerous occupations in 
the world is that of the window washer. In 
New York City, for instance, there are 966 
men who follow this calling. Of this num- 
ber, 165 were killed last year by falling from 
high windows while at work. Those ap- 
palling fatalities have led the Window 
Washers' Union of New York to appeal to 
the authorities to have some ordinance 
passed that will ogm^el^ ^o^^QOt sky- 
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scrapers to put bars or some other means 
of protection In their windows. Chlcasro al- 
ready has Just such a city ordinance. 



According to the report of P. Tecumseh 
Sherman, Commissioner of Labor, state of 
New Yorlc. the numbr of labor unions in 
New York state, March, 1897, was 927, with 
a total membership of 142,570, and at the 
end of September, 1906, there were 2,401 
labor unions, with a total membership of 
882.201, showing that in a little over eight 
years the number of labor unions had in- 
creased 1,474, and the membership In the 
same time had increased 289,631. This 
shows a good, healthy Increase, built upon 
a solid foundation. 



on Saturday night means education, inde- 
pendence, self-respect, manhood. — Wendell 
Phillips. 

« * * 

During 1906 there were 119 strikes and 
lockouts in Missouri. Of these sixty- three 
were settled satisfactorily, nine were com- 
promised and twenty-one were lost The 
total number of persons Involved in strilces 
was 8,988, and the total amount expended by 
organi^sations in support of strikes waa 
$110,837. The report estimates the total 
amount of wages lost to members through 
strikes as $250,101. During the year sixty 
unions appealed for arbitration in disputes 
with employers, the full sixty being settled 
in that manner. — Report State Bureau of 
•Labor. 



The trades most affected by contract 
prison labor are the shoe workers, iron 
moulders, garment workers and broom 
workers. Institutions recently visited em- 
ployed a total of 4,258 convicts in the manu- 
facture of boots and shoes. These 4,268 
convict shoe workers are paid an average 
wage of 48 cents a day, and they are turn- 
ing out 25,340 pairs of shoes every day, 
which are dumped into the market under 
various names and labels that are devised 
to conceal from the public their true char- 
acter. Demand and purchase only union 
label shoes. — ^Reading Advocate. 



More men are killed and maimed in Al- 
legheny county, PcL, in peaceful pursuits in 
one year than were killed and wounded in 
the great battles of history. Statistics for 
the year Just past show that there were 
killed and injured In the iron and steel mills 
and blast furnaces 9,800; In other mills, 
shops and factories 4000 wre sacrificed and 
others died or were maimed, while coal 
mines swell this figure to 4000 more. Rail^ 
road victims include an additional 400, mak- 
ing up a grand total of 17,700 who were 
slaughtered or injured in one year. 



I rejoice at every effort worklngmen make 
to organise. I do not care on what basis 
they do it. The mainspring of our progress 
is high wages — wages at a level that the 
workingman can spare his wife to preside 
over a home, can command leisure, go to 
lectures, take a newspaper, and lift himself 
from the deadening routine of mere toil. 
That dollar left after all the bills are paid 



A women's union for the protection of tlie 
labor unions of men has been organized in 
Jersey City. Its members are in the main 
mothers, wives, sisters and sweethearts of 
the union labor men of Hudson county. To 
establish a school to instruct women how 
and where to spend their money most bene- 
ficially for union labor will be one of the 
features of the new organization. 

* * * 

The Tobacco Workers' International union 
is now engaged in an active campaign 
against the tobacco trust. Organisers pro- 
moting the union made product will visdt 
large conventions of labor organizations. 

The tobacco workers are not very influ- 
ential in the north, but in the southern 
states, where the large factories are located, 
the International union, which is one of the 
oldest in this country, boasts of a member- 
ship of 10,000. It is in no way connected 
with the Clgarmakers' union, being com- 
posed of workers in smoking and plug to- 
bacco. It is aflliated with the AmericaD 
Federation of Labor. Formerly it was one 
of the national organizations of the Knights 
of Labor. 

• • • 

Clgarmakers' Joint local unions of Chicago 
have planned to buy a $15,000 tract of land 
for the purpose of establishing a trades 
union cemetery. The principal object in 
this movement is to provide a resting place 
for members of this and other unions who 
die in Chicago away from family and frienda 
The cemetery will hold at least 5,000 graces 
and will be thrown open for members of 
other trades organizations. It is expected 
that the latter will be allowed a proportion 
of the lots for use when needed. 
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ALL COMMUNICATIONS FOR THE LOCAL FOnUit 
•HOULD BE WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE OF THE PAPEB 
AND ADDRESSED TO THE SHOE WORKERS' KMJS- 
NAL. 

tHE EDITOR RESERVES THE RIGHT NOT TO FUl- 
LISH ANY AND ALL COMMUNICATIONS THAT 
WOULD BE DETRIMENTAL TO THE ORGANIZATION. 



ORGANIZED LABOR TODAY. 



To the Editor: 

In this, the age of organization, the thing 
that strikes a person most forcibly is the 
position which Organized Labor today com- 
mands in the public eye, a thing which is 
Inevitable to all well meaning, honest and 
Intelllgrent associations instituted for the 
betterment of mankind. 

Not many years ago the principle of or- 
ganization among the wage earners begran, 
and since the intelligent and broad-minded 
policy of equal rights, sanitary conditions, 
arbitration, uniform compensation when- 
ever feasible, and the doing away with child 
labor, was adopted, it has grown to its pres- 
ent enormous size. 

Organized Labor is represented by the in- 
telligent wage -earners of every craft, who 
have succeeded In bettering and maintain- 
ing the conditions and prices under which 
they work, not only for the organized, but 
the unorganized also, whose conditions im- 
prove correspondingly. 

It is claimed by some critics of Organized 
Labor that by Joining a labor organization 
a person is deprived of his individual free- 
dom. If, because a person has a voice In 
saying how, when or where he should work, 
or how he should be governed and acts as 
the majority rule. Is giving us his sacred 
rights of liberty, then there Is no such thing 
as individual freedom. 

Organized Labor is conducted like our 
government, there is an executive head like 
our President and Cabinet. There are the 
different crafts like our states, and from 
them are the locals which correspond to our 
cities or towns. Each craft sends Its dele- 
gates to a convention, as our states send 
their representatives and senators. 

Organized Labor has made its mistakes, 
as it is only human, but it has never advo- 
cated anything that was selflsh or would 
tend to interfere with the onward march of 
industrial progress. Its doors are open to 
all honest men who seek to improve their 
conditions, not by underbidding their fel- 
low workers as individuals, such as Parry 



and Post desire, but by working In conjunc- 
tion with their fellow -workers and enjoying 
the fruits of their united action. 

It is an argument In favor of Organized 
Labor for men of the Parry and' Post type, 
employers of labor, to try to discourage the 
wage-earners Into Joining their respective 
craft; it will simply hasten their decision, 
because by showing their hatred for Or- 
ganized Labor in such a manner common to 
all, such as filthy cartoons and virulent de- 
nunciations, which only exist In their ex- 
cited brains, they inform the wage- workers 
that nothing in the way of relief can be 
gained by Joining their forces. 

As Organized Labor has grown to be a 
power. It has also grown more conservative. 
It has substituted the arbitration agreement 
for the strike, and only after all efforts to 
settle by arbitration have failed do they 
deem it necessary to proclaim a strike. Or- 
ganized Labor is, and always will be ready 
to arbitrate Its grievances, for it wants only 
that which It Is entitled to and which la 
Just. 

What one hears most now in connection 
with Organized Labor is the frequent dis- 
cussions, on the Open or non-union shop, 
and the Closed or union shop. If you will 
stop to analylze it, you will find that the 
Open or non-union shop Is really the closed 
one because it refuses the employes the right 
of presenting their side of the case collec- 
tively to the employer who is the supreme 
right in dictating how his employes must 
labor, and by ignoring the men who are 
organized It shows that there is no open or 
model shop here. The Closed or union shop 
Is, correctly speaking, the open one, for 
here the men enjoy the privilege of bargain- 
ing collectively in the matter of wages and 
conditions, it bars no one and each and all 
receive like treatment and, as shown by 
statistics they produce better work. 

Judging by the space Organized Labor 
commands in the press today, which a few 
years previous had been denied, it would 
seem that it had at last been recognized as 
a good and powerful Institution. — A Brock- 
ton Lastei'. 
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BROCKTON LABEL EXHIBIT. 

To the Editor: 

The Brockton Central Labor Union on 
March 26-27-28-29-80-31 held a Label Ex- 
hibit In A. O. H. Hall, Brockton, Mass., lor 
the purpose of showing the public the dif- 
ferent kinds of labels that are used by the 
various organizations In the labor world. 

The hall was elaborately decorated with 
bunting and colored electric lights, which 
were furnished by Electrical Workers' Un- 
ion, 228. 

There were several booths which were 
artistically decorated in different colors, and 
in these booths were displayed the various 
articles which bore the label. 

An entertainment was grlven each night 
with speeches from members of various or- 
ganizations. 

On the opening night, a street parade and 
band concert were held, and an address 
given by John F. Tobin. G^eneral President 
of the Boot and Shoe Workers' Union. 

The speakers for the other evenings were: 
Henry Abrahams, Sec Cigar Makers' Local 

97, Boston. 
Henry Sterling of Typographical Union. 
Frank K. Foster of Legislative Com. of 

State Branch, A. F. of L. 
W. K. Fitzgerald of Executive Council of 

Street Car Men. 
Mary K. O' Sullivan of Boston, representing 

the Women's Label League. 
John P. Meade, Business Agent of locals 88 

and 74. 
• Rev. Alan Hudson of Brockton. 

All spoke on the good that the trade 
anions were doing to bring about a higher 
civilization, and why we should purchase 
articles bearing the union label, which 
was fully appreciated by the people in at- 
tendance. 

The booths were filled with all kinds of 
articles bearing the label, of which we will 
mention: — 

The Dighton Furnace Co., Stoves. 
Typographical Union with press on which 
cards were printed. 



Frazer Dry Goods Store, a full line of ladies' 
gloves, which bore the label, and called 
"The Left Glove." 
Shadduck & Green Co., Brockton, Men's 

Clothing. 
Women's Label League, Tonic. 
Bradford of Campello, Ice Cream in boxes. 
Bowker, Amazeen skiving knjves. Cutting 

knife blades. 
Geo. E. Keith, Walkover Shoe. 
Riordan's Shoe Store. Full line of Shoes. 
McCarthy, the Tailor, Men's and Women's 

Clothing. Custom M^de. 
Jennings, Shoe Racks for use in factories. 
W. L. Douglas, Shoes. 

United Hatters of North America showed 
different processes of making and ma- 
terials used. 
Christensen, Campello, knife ^ blades, ham- 
mers, razors, etc. 
Joint Council No. 1 distributed advertising 
matter of the Boot and Shoe Workers' 
Union. 
Wile & Weille of Buffalo, Men's Clothing. 
Burtsch, Union -made Piano. 
Cigar Makers of Boston. 
Brewery Workers' Union. 

Visitors were in attendance from Boston, 
Providence, Lynn, Pawtucket, Onleyvllle, R. 
L, and surrounding towns. 

The Committee of the C. L. U. are to be 
congratulated on the fine display, and also 
for the entertainment given each evening, 
which was in every respect rendered by 
members of some organization connected 
with the Labor movement. 

Let the good work go on, and let all C. L. 
U. bodies take up the work of education, and 
show the public that it is to their interest 
to purchase only such goods as bear the 
Union Label. 

Any of our local unions contemplating 
giving a similar exhibit may secure Infor- 
mation by writing to Frank W. Glfford, 540 
Main St., Brockton, Mass. (Chairman of 
Committee) or James Cox, 49 Wilmington 
St., Montello, Mass. (Secretary of Commit- 
tee.) A Chitter. 
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WITH OUR WOMEN READERS. 



ESTELLE 



"EsteUe. are you ready?" 
A little shriek or horror is the answer, 
and in another moment Estelle Verrles 
comes flying down stairs, boots unbuttoned, 
neclcerchief unfastened, hat and gloves in 
hand. 

"My angelic Mary, if you scold me I shall 
die! Blame the chair you have put into my 
room. It is positively too seductive — I could 
not keep awake in it. Suddenly I hear a 
great strike of the clock; I Jump up and 
And I have only a little tiny flve minutes to 
dress in! Ah! dear, patient Mary, forgive 
the foreigner and her abominable ways." 

"Never mind about apologizing, child, but 
button your boots and put your hat on." 

"My boots!" Elstelle looks down at them 
In despair, and then dropping on her knees 
In the hall, tries to do them up with her 
weak little Angers. 

Mary Cotterell pulls her up, orders her 
peremptorily into a hall chair, and drawing 
a button-hook from her own pocket pro- 
ceeds to do up the high foreign boots. 

"There! Now turn slowly round, and 
let me see that you are all right" 

Estelle obeys submissively. "I hadn't 
time to do my hair again," she explains. . 
"So I see; but as it is always rough, that 
makes very little difference. I suppose you 
must do now. Put on your gloves; and 
Where's your parasol?" 
"Up-stairs. I don't want it" 
"Tes, you do. I'll get it for you." 
Estelle doesn't object at all; but when 
Mary comes down again she flings both 
arms around her, and calls her her best- 
beloved cabbage. 

'Tell me. Mary," she asked, as they 
walked down the garden on their way to 
Mrs. Charlesworth's tennis party, "will that 
dreadful red-haired engineer be there — you 
know; the man who is so stupid and 
gauche?" 

"Sure to be," said Mary, dryly. "He's 
devoted to Eva Charlesworth." 

"Poor girl! I pity her," observed Mile. 
Verrles, emphatically. 

"Oh, you neen't do that; she doesn't care 
a fig for him. And beside, the dreadful 
red-haired engineer, as you politely call 
Arthur Rivers, is a very good fellow." 

"I call him a beast!" said Estelle, with 
exceeding frankness. 

"Now Estelle," said Mary sharply, "I 
won't have you pick up bad words from 
my young brothers, and I won't have you 
speak rudely of my friends." 



"Do you like him?" inquired her com- 
panion, stepping forward, so as to get a 
good look at her face. 

"Certainly," replied T^lary, not the least 
disconcerted by the mischievous scrutiny of 
the dark eyes. 

Estelle let go of her arm, and held up 
both hands in amazement 

"You are funny, you English! You posi- 
tively like people because they are good!" 

"Certainly," replied Mary again. 

"But men never are good," answered 
EiStelle, changing her ground. 

"Oh, indeed!" 

"My mother says so, and she knows." 

"Your poor mother was unfortunate in 
her experience of them; but surely, because 
one Englishman was a wicked husband to 
her, she would not condemn all the rest?" 

"Oh, that is only part of what she knows," 
said ESstelle. confidently. "She has seen a 
great deal of life, and she has always taught 
me never to trust any man at all, however 
good he may seem." 

Mary was silent not liking to say what 
she thought of such training. 

ESstelle's French mother had been forced, 
when hardly more than a child, into a mar- 
riage with a wealthy Englishman, who had 
treated her with neglect and brutality, and 
finally deserted her. Released from galling 
bonds by the intervention of the law, she 
had immediately quitted his hated country, 
and retired with little Estelle to a quiet sub- 
urb of Paris, where the child was brought 
up to call herself French, and to hate every- 
thing that was English. Yet when an invi- 
tation came from Mrs. Cotterell for Estelle 
to spend a whole summer with her at Cop- 
penham, the girl's reluctance to go was over- 
ridden by her mother, who never forgot that 
the Cotterells, husband and wife, had been 
the only people in England whose sympathy 
she had been able to accept or rely on. So 
Estelle nerved herself for a visit to her na- 
tive country, and, once at Coppenham, found 
to her surprise that she was going to en- 
joy herself. She found English country life 
charmingly novel; she particularly liked the 
' admiration accorded to her beauty and vi- 
vacity; and she took at once to Mary Cot- 
terell, who had much of her mother's Intelll- 
. gent tact and thoughtfulness. 

The two girls had walked on another 
hundred yards or so without speaking, when 
Mary was aroused from her reflections by 
feeling her arm suddenly pinched. Looking 
up, she discovered rapidly approaching then 
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the youngr man whose "goodness" had been 
so summarily disposed of by Estelle a few 
minutes previously. 
He certainly was not a beauty. 
Slightly above the average height, and 
disproportionately large, he not only had no 
good looks to boast of, but carried himself 
particularly badly, with a kind of undigni- 
fied shamble, his head forward and his 
hands forever in his pockets. Estelle man- 
aged to convey her ot>lnion of him to Mary 
by a rapid little grimace and shrug of the 
shoulders before he came up to them. 

"How do you do, Mary? How do you do, 
Mademoiselle — er — I really forget your 
name." 

He put out his hand in an unthinking 
way, much to her displeasure. He ought 
only to have bowed; and how dared he to 
forget her name! Her relunctant little 
Angers Just touched his. 

Rivers saw now, and his lips twitched 
with amusement. 

"Beg your pardon, I'm sure. Til only bow 
another time," he said, bluntly. "Hate 
shaking hands myself, it's a barbarous cus- 
tom. I suppose you are bound, like me, for 
Charlesworth's, Mary?" 

On her assenting, he turned and walked 
beside her, without asking whether his 
company was desired or not. 

"If you were polite, Arthur, you would 
offer to carry my racquet and sboes,'^ ob- 
served Mary, laughing. "You can't Im- 
agine what a bad opinion Mademoiselle Ver- 
rles is forming of you." 

He took the things from her, rapidly 
glancing up and down Estelle, who looked 
bewitchingly pretty under her rose-lined 
parasol. 

"Quite right, too," he returned, with a 
smile. "You see, Mademoiselle, I've no sis- 
ters to lick me into shape." 

Estelle was not sufficiently well up in 
English slang to understand quite what he 
meant by this; but gathering from the 
pleasantness of his smile that It could not 
have been anything rude, she condescended 
to answer. 

"I've no sisters, or brothers, either." she 
said, naively. 

"Ah! I thought so." 
"Why?" 

Rivers had guessed it from her manner, 
which was very much that of a spoilt only 
child, but he managed to escape blunder- 
ingly from telling her so. By this time they 
had reached Mrs. Charlesworth's lawn, and 
with a short, "Oh, can't say; intuition, I 
suppose." he hastily crossed over to where 
the fair, slender Eva Charlesworth was 
standing, racquet in hand, talking to the 
favorite and scapegrace of the place, Hal 
Armltage. Neither of these two particu- 



larly •wanted him, and after a little while 
E?va gracefully sent him back to Estelle. 
who did not play tennis, and who had been 
left stranded on a garden chair, while the 
rest of the guests were occupied with the 
game. She felt so neglected and uncomfort- 
able that it was quite a relief when Rivers 
came and sat down beside her. 

"We ought to fraternize," he said, draw- 
ing his chair rather forward, so as to get 
a good view of her face, "since we neither 
of us play this all -engrossing game. Are 
you over in England for long?" 

Estelle allowed herself to be gradually 
drawn into conversation, and was gettfng 
quite interested in comparing notes with 
him about the Riviera, when an amused, ap- 
proving little nod and smile from Mary 
brought the color to her face. She was a 
complete child in many respects, and her 
vexation at finding herself blushing was so 
grreat that the tears started to her eyes. 
Rivers wondered what on earth had hap- 
pened, but if his manners were abrupt, his 
good feeling was rarely at fault, and he 
showed tact now. 

"I brought home no end of mementos," he 
continued quietly, "and among them some 
flowers from Mentone — roots, I mean — 
which I planted in the garden here for Miss 
Charlesworth. Would you like to see them?" 
EiStelle sprang up, ready to go anywhere 
rather than continue to sit with her face in 
full view of all the players. She was sure 
everyone must be looking at her. But in a 
very few minutes, thanks to Rivers' tactics, 
she was herself again, and inwardly de- 
termined to pay Mary out 

This little episode had cured her of her 
dislike to the engineer, and before the even- 
ing was over her feelings had undergone a 
further revulsion. She and Mary were 
asked, With some of the other guests, to 
stay to the 8 o'clock supper at Mrs. Charles - 
worth's, and later on there was a general 
vote for music. Estelle was known to have 
a beautiful voice, but she was exceedingly 
nervous, and could not be prevailed upon to 
sing till Eva suggested that she should be 
supported by a violin obligato. 

"That would give me courage," E28telle 
admitted, "and I know this song for voice 
and violin; but who is this virtuoso?" 

"Oh, my fiddle and I are at home in this 
drawing-room," said Rivers, coming up 
quickly, and drawing out the case from un- 
der a low settee. 

Estelle regarded him doubtfully, making 
up her mind that she should stop singing 
at once if his playing did not please her. 
She need not have been alarmed. He wa.« 
a thorough musician, and soon she confessed 
to herself that she had never been accom- 
panied with such instinctive sympathy. Her 
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mellow voice slathered strength and even- 
ness as she felt she could rely on the re- 
sponse of his violin to Its 'faintest inflec- 
tions, and at the end of the song: their eyes 
met in a glance of mutual understanding 
and admiration. 

Hal Armitage turned to Eva Charles worth 
with a significant chuckle. 

"Our good Arthur is smitten," he said — 
"settled and done for." 

Eva followed the direction of his eyes, 
and appraised Estelle critically. 

"I hope it may be so," she answered, 
gently. 



For a week or two Estelle went about in 
a frame of mind which is apt to upset the 
calmest natures, and which, in a girl of her 
excitable temperament, took the shape of 
extreme fitful alternations between turbu- 
lent gayety and tearful depression. She 
would have worked herself into a fever had 
it not been for the sincere good sense and 
unobtrusive sympathy of quiet Mary Cot- 
terell, who understood her visitor well. 

Then one day she darted into the house, 
dragged Mary to her room, and there burst 
out crying and laughing wildly. "I am so 
happy! — so happy! — bh. Mary, can't you 
guess!" 

"What a child you are, Estelle! Of course 
I can guess, and I'm as glad as ever I can 
be. dearie. Tell me all about it." 

"I was in the gBTden, and he came up 
the path — oh, I can't go on now — I'm Just 
overwhelmed — frantic — my heiart's beating 
all over me!" 

"That dreadful, red-haired man?" said 
Mary, mischievously. 

"How dare you call him dreadful! Yes, 
yes, I know that's what I said, but then I 
began to like him Just a tiny little, and then 
it went on crescendo^-crescendo — forte — 
fortissimo!" 

She waved her hands as If conducting an 
orchestra, and ended on tiptoe, tossing them 
high above her head. 

"So, after all, you can find a man you 
can trust," said Mary, half-Joklngly, and 
not at all prepared for the sudden cloud 
that settled on Estelle's face. She did not 
answer at once, and then her tone had 
changed. 

"Mary, you told me he was devoted to 
Bva Charlesworth." 

"Oh, did I?" said Mary, much embarrassed. 
"Well, I used to think so, but clearly I was 
mistaken." 

•*No, you wer^ not He told me about it 
himself. He says a long time ago he asked 
her to marry him, but she wouldn't. She 
said she liked somebody else, but he mustn't 
be angry with her; they must always be 



friends. So he took It very quietly, and 
stayed near her £ill I came, and then he 
found out he only cared for her like a 
brother, but for me In quite a different way. 
He says she is very good, but I hate her. I 
am frightened of her; she is so pretty and 
sweet, and I'm such a rough, undignified 
baby." 

"Do you mean that you are going to begin 
by being Jealous?" asked Mary, quite coldly. 

"I have told him he must never let me see 
him ' near her!" declared Estelle, passion- 
ately. 

Mary's first impulse was to be indigrnant, 
but the memory of Estelle's training came 
into her mind, and she resolved to be very 
patient and gentle with her. For the mo- 
ment she dismissed the subject lightly. 

As to Arthur Rivers, he walked away, too 
full of the happiness Estelle had conferred 
on him to think seriously of her confession 
of a Jealous disposition. In the conscious- 
ness of his single-hearted devotion to her. 
he thought It impossible but that she must 
quickly learn to trust him. There were 
other considerations that seemed to him of 
more importance, and especially he had on 
his mind the difficult letter that must be 
immediately written to Madame Verrles. 
But gradually he became aware that Es- 
telle's distrust was far deeper seated than 
he had conceived possible, and it Is hard to 
say which of the two suffered most. Estelle, 
alternating between Jealousy and remorse, 
or Arthur, under the continual necessity of 
behaving not only to Eva Charlesworth, but 
to all women, with unnatural unfamillarlty, 
and of remonstrating with his angry be- 
trothed. Estelle honestly strove to crush 
the unworthy feeling down, but their deep 
roots in her temperament and education put 
forth fresh shoots as soon as the old ones 
were killed off. At last a crisis arrived. 

Eva Charlesworth had long ago promised 
to marry Hal Armltage as soon as he should 
be able to keep a wife, but her parents 
would allow no open engagement, as Hal 
was a harum-scarum fellow, with a great 
dlstate for hard work, and corresponding 
little prospect of making a sufficient income. 
The poor girl was beginning to suffer from 
the effects of long waiting, and to feel, 
though she never doubted her lover's affec- 
tion, that he was not doing all he might to 
forward their marriage, when it was men- 
tioned before her one day that Arthur Rivers 
had a voice in the appointment of manager 
for some engineering works in New Zealand. 
Eva resolved to make an appeal to him on 
behalf of the man she was ready to follow 
to the end of the world, and an opportunity 
presented Itself shortly at the Cotterells', 
where she was spending the evening. 

"I want to speak to you in private pres- 
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ently, Arthur/' she said in a low voice, al- 
most as soon as they had shaken hands. 

Arthur bowed with the stiffness required 
of him by Estelle, but his words were cor- 
dial. '^Whenever and wherever you like, 
Eva." 

"In the conservatory, then, while Estelle 
is sinfiTing," she replied, indicating by a 
nervous little laugh her comprehension of 
possible difficulties. 

Soon Estelle was called to the piano. At 
the end of her first song she missed Rivers, 
but it was not till she had finished a second 
that she discovered that Eva had also ab- 
sented herself. In a moment her indignant 
Jealousy surged up, and, trembling all over 
with suppressed fear and anger, she went 
to the head of the steps which led down 
into the conservatory. Two figures were 
standing below her, half hidden by a tall 
palm. 

"You know I will do all I can for you, 
Eva," said the man. 

"I know you have always been better to 
me than I deserve," said the woman, her 
voice hardly under control. "You will keep 
my secret now, Arthur?" 

"I will keep your secret and serve you," 
said Rivers, with just that strong gentle- 
ness in his voice which Estelle thought he 
had no right to use to any one but her. The 
miserable girl clen^hect her hands and teeth 
in the effort to restrain herself, conscious of 
the unfitness of making a scene, but self- 
control was not to be learnt in a moment, 
and passion asserted itself. 

"Arthur," she said, in a low, choking 
voice, and stepping down toward him, ••you 
are a traitor — ^you have deceived me — ^you 
— " she could hardly si>eak, and now she 
put one hand to her head, while the other, 
extended, forbade his approach. So she 
stood for a moment, then her figure swayed, 
she missed her footing, and he only caught 
the words, "Ah, you have killed me!" before 
she fell at his feet, sobbing, crying, raving, 
flinging herself about in violent hysterics, 
like one possessed. 

Eva, shocked beyond measure, called Mary 
Cotterell to her aid. and, with as little fuss 
as possible, they got Estelle up-stairs, where 
she continued all night in a state of half- 
delirious misery and rage. The only thing 
she was distinct or persistent about was 
that she would never see or speak to Arthur 
again. He left the house in desi>air, pinning 
his only hope on Mary, who promised to 
bring the poor girl to reason. "Leave her to 
me for a few days," she said, and Rivers 
obeyed, devoting all his energies to getting 
Hal Armitage the colonial post desired for 
him by EJva. 

Estelle, sorely ashamed of herself by this 
time, heard the news of his success from 



Mary, who added an explanation of the part 
played by Arthur. 

"Are you satisfied now?" asked the latter, 
with the sternness she found more salutary 
than gentleness. 

"Why hasn't Arthur been to see me?" 
asked Estelle, looking down. 

"You went too far this time; you forgot 
that he has pride." 

ESstelle sprang up and dropped on her 
knees beside Mary's chair. "Let me go to 
him. Not to his house — ^I don't mean that, 
but somewhere where I shall meet him! 
Oh! my dear Mary, do this one thing more 
for me, I implore you!" 

"I don't think you deserve anything of 
the sort," said Mary sharply, and nothing 
like a promise could be extorted from her. 

It was, therefore, of course, only a singu- 
lar coincidence that the following day 
Arthur should be walking through Coppen- 
ham Wood Just when Mary and ESstelle hap- 
pened to be nutting there— or, rather Mary 
was nutting, while ESstelle stood by in her 
Frenchified dress, and never so much as 
took off her gloves. It was lucky, too, that 
Just when Arthur came upon them Mary 
should be high up from the ground In a 
thick bush, and quite out of sight and hear- 
ing behind the leafy screen which compassed 
her about. 

Where were Estelle's low spirits now? 
She had meant to be very humble and peni- 
tent, but it was never any use for her to 
decide beforehand how she would behave, 
and now, when she saw the "dreadful red- 
haired man" approaching her, the pleasure 
of it was so great that everything else went 
out of her head. There was a stile between 
them, and hastily gathering a field daisy, 
she went and stood her side of it, with a 
face full of childish gayety. 

"He loves me a little, much, more, not at 
all," she began, rapidly counting out the 
petals, and glancing mischievously at her 
lover, "a little, much, most of all!" she 
ended triumphantly, expecting him to clear 
the stile in a moment and punish her with 
kisses for her bad behavior. 

But Arthur did nothing of the kind. There 
was not a vestige of a smile on his worn 
face, and he looked at her so gravely that 
a sudden fear and heart-ache took posses- 
sion of her. 

"Arthur, forgive me," she said timidly, 
and. taking in both hers the hand he had 
laid on the stile. 

"Am I never to be more than the play- 
thing of your Jealous caprice, Estelle?" he 
asked sadly. 

•*Ah, you are cruel! You are tormenting 
me, humbling me!" cried the girl, her cheeks 

fiaming. "You think I /lulya^otT suffered. 
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Arthur, for plty'a sake do not look at m«» 
like that!" 

What could the man do? Did he not love 
this wajrward child, with all her unjustifi- 
able distrust of himself, better than any- 
thlner else In the world? 

First the position of their hands changred 
for he put out his other one, and took both 
her little ones into his strong: grrasp. Then 
his tone softened: "Estelle, Estelle, how 
longr will this phase last?" 

•1 will never, never doubt you again!" 
she exclaimed, passionately. 

•^ever till next time," said Rivers, with 
just a perceptible smile. "How am I ever 
to feel safe?" 



She would have protested, but he silenced 
her. ''Words are useless, my child,* he said. 
"We must begrln agraln from the beginningr." 
And therewith he got over the stile, and 
proceeded to make love so delightfully, that 
when Mary descended from her perch and 
insisted on going home, Estelle thought and 
called her a "horrid bore." 

But Mary was too well content with the 
completeness of their reconciliation to mind 
being abused. Nor had she any fear for the 
ultimate stability of their happiness, know- 
ing that there was in Estelle plenty of good 
material, and that Arthur not only knew 
her well now, but would conquer In the end 
by sheer force of love and patience. 



MADE THEIR CHILDREN ABOUT TO 

MARRY, 8IQN A "COMMON 8EN8E 

CONTRACT." 

Editor Woman's Pag^: I solved the mat- 
rimonial problem most satisfactorily some 
years ago when my daughter married, and 
feel I must tell the readers of this page 
about it. When her husband came and 
asked me for her hand I told him I had 
some rather unusual ideas about the matter 
and drew up the following contract for him 
to sign. He agreed, then took a copy to his 
father, who drew up a counter agreement 
for my daughter to sigrn* and I want to say 
that it has proved a most admirable plan, 
for there never was happier couple, and I 
recommend this contract plan to all couples 
contemplating matrimony. This Is the con- 
tract for the husband: 

1 do hereby agree and bind myself to the 
following: I will not chew tobacco around 
the house or smoke In the bedrooms. I will 
not get drunk oftener than four times a 
year — and on these occasions will not dis- 
turb my wife. I will not join more than two 
secret societies, and will spend at least 
three nights a week at home. I will not 
pretend to have business down- town that 
calls me away right after supper. I will not 
kick furniture, say d — , and throw thingrs 
around the room, because the laundry has 
not come home on time. I will not take 
girls that work In the office out to lunch. 
I will not tell my wife that other men's 
wives are better housekeepers. I will not 
conceal business and financial conditions 
from my wife on the plea that she will worry 
If she knew. I will not stop dressing well, 
and look like a tramp, sairlng: 1 am mar- 
ried now. and It doesn't make any difl^erence,' 
bat promise, if able, to buy two new suits 
each year. I will attend to the furnace my- 



self, or hire a man to do so. I will not re- 
fuse to discharge the cook. I will not com- 
plain or get sarcastic if the meals are dis- 
arranged or bad, and finally I will go to 
church with my wife at least three times 
a year." 
The following Is what the wife promised: 
I do hereby agree and promise to live up 
to the following: Not to Insist on keeping 
a carriage unless we can afTord it. To live 
within my allowance. Not to sigh and weep 
because other women have prettier clothes. 
Not to Invite all my friends to visit, and 
then exclude my husband's friends from the 
house. Not to join more than three women's 
dubs or insist on reading my papers to my 
husband. Not to keep pet dogrs, not to pick 
out some other man In the neighborhood and 
hold him up as a modeL Not to Insist on 
my husband getting up In the night to warm 
the babsr's milk. Not to hear burglars In 
the house more than twice a month. Not to 
complain of feeling tired out, sick or nervous 
oftener than necessary. Not to kick about 
the furniture and rugrs being shabby unless 
new ones can be afforded. Not to go shop- 
ping more than three times a week. Not to 
insist on going to the theatre more than 
twice a week. Not to drag my husband out 
to parties evenlngrs when he comes home 
tired and worried. Not to insist on tnrlng 
to economize by doing home repairing, 
painting or making home furniture. Not to 
tell my husband the shortcomings of tb« 
servants every evening, or Insist on talking 
to him when he is reading the paper at 
breakfast. Not to ask him to suggest what 
to have for dinner and finally not to Insist 
on buying his clothes. 

Each contract was drawn up, based mora 
or less on the experience of the old folks. 
They are referred to in both families as 
"The common sense contracts." 

A FATHER-IN-LAW. 
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INSIST UPON HAVING THIS 

STAMP ON YOUR WORK. 



PATRONIZE UNION REPAIR 5H0PS 



^unionV^ 

REPAIRED 



Be a imioniflt in all porchaaes. Do aot confiiie your 
porchaaes to onion label shoes alone, but see that a 
nnion shoe dresser polishes them with union label shoe 
polish. Keep your shoes on the union label list til) yoa 
bnm them in a onion label stove. In order to d( this 
you most, when needed repairs are necessary, have 
them repaired in a onion repair shop. Make U your 
business to find out if there is a union repair shop in 
your locality before having your repairing done else- 
where. When the union label is worn from the first 
sole see that it is replaced with a new sole put on by 
union shoe repairers. 



As the Union Repair Shop Label stands for the Best 
Repair Work, so the word VELVET stands 
for die best Rubber Heels. 



MADE OF PURE RUBBER. THE WORD 
VELVET ALWAYS STAMPED IN THE HEEL 

The public appreciates Velvet Rubber 
Heels because they actually give the 
wearers the nearest to what nature 
planned (or man to walk upon, that is 
the earth and the fields, relieving the 
nerves and spine. 

Look for the word VELVET and take 
no substitute. 




flANM W. WlirCHER £ CO 



•9 lic ukc Street, cuciit. 



Patronke the Advertisers who Patronise Your Magazin^.^ . CjOOQIC 
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BOOT AND SHOE WORKERS' UNION. 

Headquarters. 

246 Summer Street. 

Boston. Mass. 

General Officers. 

General President, . John F. Tobln. 

General Vice-President, Collls Lovely. 

General Secretary -Treasurer, Chas. L. Balne 

General Executive Board. 
John F. Tobln, Chairman. Headquarters. 
Mary Anderson. 56 Oak St., Chicago, HI. 
George Bury, 517 Betts St, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Thos. C. Farrell. 16 School St., 

Brockton. Mass. 
Emmet Healey. 165 Harmon St. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
C. EL James, Federation Hall, St Paul. Minn. 
Collls LfOvely. 4926 Botanical Ave.. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Gad Martindale. Liberty Buildinfr. 11 Blm St. 

Rochester, N. T. 
Z. Lesperance, 1842 Rue St Catherine, 

Montreal. 
Bmmet T. Walls, Box 409. Brockton, Mass. 
Chas. L. Balne. Secretary, Headquarters. 

GENERAL AUDITORS. 

Angus McDonald. 14 Roan Court 

Brockton. Mass. 

Harry O. Cobbin, 67 Mt. Hope Ave., 

Rochester. N. T. 

Thomas O'Hara, 40 Ford St , Brockton, Mass. 



IN MEMORIAM. 

Local No. Name Address. 

15 Christ Schlegel, Rochester, N. T. 

19 Michael J. Dodd, So. Framin^ham. Mus«. 

27 Geo. F. Potter, New Bedford. Mass. 

25 J. H. Fisher, Brockton. Mass. 

S7 Alb. Jones, Brockton, Mass. 

68 Wm. Woods, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

91 Harry M. Caverly, Chlcagro. m. 
122 James E. Lyons, Randolph, Mass. 
141 Alfred P. Kline, Philadelphia. Ponn. 
222 Fountain N. Everhart Cincinnati, Ohio. 
2S4 Agnes Mcllurean, Hamilton, Ont 
269 Adolph Rlvard, New Orleans, La. 
362 Wm. Folsom, Belfast Me. 



International Headquarters 
BOOT AND SHOE WORKERS' UNION, 

246 Summer St., Boston, Mass., April 30. 190f . 



To our several local unions: 
Greeting: 

It is unnecessary for me to say that our 
three local unions located in San Francisco, 
together with those In Oakland. Petaluma. 
and neighboring cities, have suffered un- 
told hardships through the recent earth- 
quake and fire, and are urgently in need of 
financial assistance. 

The earthquake occurred on the 18th Inst, 
and on the 19th we telegraphed to our three 
local unions, stating that if our members 
were in distress, to telegraph their needs, 
and financial assistance would be rendered. 
Having failed to hear from them within a 
week, we then telegraphed the Secretary of 
our local union in Oakland, asking for in- 
formation as to the condition of our mem- 
bers in San Francisco, and received a reply 
this morning, stating that they weire very 
needy. 

Immediately following the receipt of this 
telegrram we received the following letter 
from San Francisco: 

Local Unions Nos. 216, 820, 889, 
San Francisco, April 28. 1906. 
Mr. John F. Tobln, 

246 Summer Street 
Boston. Mass. 
Dear Sir and Brother: — 

The disaster that overtook San Franclfloo 
was so great so terrible, that language falls 
to give ani^thing like a correct idea of Its 
immensity. Almost everything here has 
been destroyed, either by earthquake or by 
fire. All of the district east of Van NsM 
Ave., in which was situated the buslnsM 
district of the city, is completely destroyed 
by fire. About three -fourths of the entire 
city is gone, and thousands upon thousands 
of people have been rendered homeless. It 
is said that two hundred thousand peoirte 
are camped in Golden Gate Park, and every 
hillside and vacant lot has its quota of the 
homeless. In one section of the city (the 
Preside) we have 60 cases of smallpox, and 
are threatened with an epidemic of typhoid 
fever as well, owing to the unsanitary con- 
ditions prevailing. 

The people of the United States have come 
nobly to the assistance of our stricken peo- 
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pie, and provisions of all kinds, distributed 
under the sypervlsion of the soldiers, have 
been arriving in a steady stream. 

All the people are bearingr up with a 
wonderful degree of fortitude, and the shoe- 
workers particularly. Siebie's, Kutz's and 
Cahn, Nickelsburgr's shoe factories have all 
gone up in smoke, but we still have the 
United Worklngmen's, in which about 60 
of our members worked, and Buckingham 
8l Hecht's in which about 100 of our mem- 
bers were employed. The Buckingham & 
Hecht factory is a brick building, badly 
cracked by the earthquake, but still stand- 
ing, and we have hopes that it will soon be 
in a condition that our members may be 
again employed there in safety. 
' While it is a sad fact that hundreds of 
people have been killed in the catastrophe, 
we are to be congratulated in this, that so 
far a^ we can determine, not a single mem- 
ber of our unions perished in the disaster. 
Some of our members have had most 
marvelous escapes, and some have been in- 
jured, but at this date we are not prepared 
to give exact information in regard to the 
Injured. 

Yesterday a general meeting of all the 
locals was called, and at that meeting a 
committee of fifteen was selected to take 
charge of all funds sent for the assistance 
of our members, and that committee elected 
Vincent Stephens, Chairman, and Oeorge 
Gallagher, Secretary. We suggest that as 
It is necessary that we should receive some 
MWistance from you immediately, you should 
send it to Vincent Stephens, 1810 A Page 
street, San Francisco, Cal. 

We are in receipt of your telegram and 
an answer thereto has been sent you. What 
should be done to preserve the good stand- 
ing of our members Is a subject which cmn 
be best handled by the General Executive 
Board at some later period, we having dis- 
euMed it, but coming to no conclusions. 

We would suggest that any financial as* 
slfltance sent us be in such form that it 
oould be used Immediately, as all the banks 
have been destroyed and checks would be 
iweleu. 

With best wishes and kindest regards, we 
remain. 

Fraternally yours, 

(Signed) V. J. Stephens, Chairman, 

(Signed) Oeorge Gallagher, Secretary." 

In reply to this letter we sent the follow- 
ing telegram: 

'•Vincent Stephens, 1810 A Page Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Letter received. Dues in California sus- 
pended until further notice. Telegraph and 
direct us how one thousand dollars can 
reach you by telegraph. We are sending 



out appeal to our local unions for financial 
assistance. JOHN F. TOBIN." 

As soon as we receive information as to 
how funds may re€U!h our unfortunate mem- 
bers in San Francisco, we will telegraph 
them $1000.00, and in the meantime we re- 
quest our local unions to hold special meet- 
ings (unless the regular meetings occur very 
soon) and make appropriation of such funds 
as their means will permit for the purpose 
of relieving our ntembers in San Francisco. 

We have been very much concerned about 
our members and have taken every means 
within our power to reach them and ascer- 
tain their needs, but from the fact that 
banks and business institutions generally in 
San Francisco have suspended operationa 
and that telegrams and letters are almost 
impossible of delivery, our best efforts have 
been fruitless until the present writing. 

For the purpose of relieving any distresa 
the General Office stands prepared to render 
financial assistance until such time as our 
local unions can give expression to their 
sympathy with our stricken members in 
California, and we urge that without un- 
necessary delay you notify the (General 
Secretary- Treasurer, Mr. Charles L. Baine, 
2^ Summer Street, Boston, Masa, of the 
amount appropriated In behalf of our mem- 
bers In San Francisco, and forward the 
amount to this office without delay, and we 
will then transmit It In such sums as may 
be necessary to meet the emergency. 

You win notice by the copy of the letter 
from our unions In San Francisco that only 
two of the factories remain, and they are 
In a crippled condition, and it may be some 
time before they will resume operations. 

Our membership In San Francisco is 
about 600, and as it will no doubt be some 
time before business resumes, we trust our 
local unions will be liberal. A statement of 
all donations will be published in our Jour- 
nal. 

The General Executive Board have by vote 
instructed us to suspend payment of dues 
in the stricken districts of C^alifomia until 
further notice. 

Fraternally submitted* 
JOHN F. TOBIN, General President. 
C. L. BAINE, General Secretary- Treasurer. 

NoTS. . ($1,000.00 was telegraphed to V.J. Stephest 

ay i»t. 

• • • 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
Washington. D. C, AprU 24, !••«. 
To all Organized Labor of America: 

You are fully aware of the distracting 
calamity which has befallen our brothers 
and sisters of San Francisco and vicinity. 
It beggars description. It Is more heart- 
rending than we can conceive. We are all 

appalled at the great lo^and suffering, and 

Digitized by Vn 
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our keenest and tenderest sympathies arc 
aroused. The expression of our sympathy 
must take practical form. While the im- 
mediate needs to barely sustain life may 
have been supplied, yet In the days and , 
weeks and months to come untold sufferingr 
and privation will be endured unlesn the 
means are at hand to obviate and avoid 
them. Even under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances life in stricken San Francisco 
and vicinity will be most difficult to endure 
for some time to come. 

To assuagre and alleviate to the fullest the 
loss and suffering of our brothers and sisterd 
of the stricken localities and to help them 
In the effort to rehabilitate themselves, their 
children and other dependents the Union 
members* the country over, must help gen- 
erously and promptly. 

Having these facts in mind, the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor appeals to all members of organized 
labor of America to devote one day's wages, 
and that the same be paid to the secretaries 
of the Local Unions or Lodges; by tbem for- 
warded to the headquarters of their respec- 
tive International officers and through the 
latter transmitted to California. 

Local unions affiliated to the American 
Federation of Labor direct (and others 
which care to ) should forward the day's pay 
of their members to Frank Morrison, Secre- 
tary, 423-425 G Street Northwest. Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Act at once. 

■ Fraternally yours. 
(Signed) SAMUEL QOMPERS. 
P.'esident. 

By order of the Executive Council of the 
American federation of Labor. 

.Attest: 
PRANK MORRISON, Secretary 
• « « 

NOMINATIONS FOR GENERAL 
OFFICERS. 

During June, the local unions should 
nominate candidates to fill the offices of 
(General President, General Vice-President, 
four members of the General Executive 
Board, whose term expires this year, one 
General Auditor, and four delegates to the 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, which is to be held In Minneapolis. 
Minn., in November of this year. 

The members of the General Executive 
Board whose terms expire this year are 
Mary Anderson, ChicagOj 111., Gad Martin - 
dale, Rochester, N. Y., Thomas C. Farrell. 
Brockton, Mass., and Emmet T. Walls 
Brockton, Mass. The General Auditor whose 
term expires this year is Thoma? O'Hare. 
Brockton, Mass., who, under the constitu- 
tion, cannot be a candidate to succeed him- 
self. 



For General President each local union 
should nominate one candidate; for General 
Vice-President, one candidate; for members 
of the General Executive Board, four candi- 
dates, not more than two from the states 
of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Ohio or the 
province of Quebec, Canada, or more than 
three from any other state or province 
within our jurisdiction. 

Nominate one candidate for General 
Auditor, without regard to location and four 
candidates for the American Federation of 
Labor convention to serve with the (jteneral 
President, who is a delegate by virtue of 
his office. 

Any shoe worker who has been an active 
member In continuous good standing for six 
months who Is not a member of an inde- 
pendent union is eligible as a candidate for 
any office in the union. 

Local unions should make returns show- 
ing the candidates nominated, on the blanks 
supplied for that purpose, so as to reach 
this office not later than July 10th at noon. 
Nominees must notify this office of their 
acceptance or rejection of nominations not 
later than July 20th. which is ten days after 
the close of nominations as required by the 
constitution. A full report of the nomina- 
tions will be made in the August Journal. 
• « « 
Secretary's Office, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
MUSICIANS. 
St. Louis, Mo.. April 26, 1906. 
To Organized Labor: 

No doubt every member of organized labor 
has noticed the numerous '*Royal Italian 
Bands" throughout the country. In most 
cases these bands are brought over from 
Italy under conditions that no self-respect- 
ing American musician could accept. The 
speculators that are responsible for these 
importations have found it a most profitable 
field, and that accounts for so many of 
them. They fill the summer resorts, gard- 
ens, ocean piers, and even some cases, the 
city public parks. Why? Because they can 
underbid the American musician, and the 
managers of these enterprises are always 
looking for the cheapest labor, musical or 
other. Invariably after one season In this 
country, the members of these '*Royal Fake 
Bands" ascertain how they have been 
swindled, and refuse to be duped further. 
They are at once dumped upon the streets 
of some American city, and the speculator 
hies him to Italy and picks up another lot. 

Three years ago the American Federation 
of Musicians made a determined fight on 
these aggregations. Most of them ex- 
pressed a willingness to join the American 
Federation of Mu.«*lclnjns. but ;(slthey were 
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continually on the road, it was a difficult 
question, and finally a system of conditional 
membership was devised, by which such 
could join the American Federation of 
Musicians through the general secretary. A 
number availed themselves of this oppor- 
tunity. This placed them under control of 
the organization. Among these were "Crea- 
tore." It being known that this man was 
one of the worst offenders in dumping his 
dupes on the streets of New York, and then 
importing a fresh batch from Italy. 

At the close of the season of 1905, Crea- 
t ore disbanded in New York. He was at 
.nee notified that any attempt to import 
musicians from Italy would be resisted by 
the American Federation of Musicians. He 
ignored the notice, took steamer for Europe, 
and returned for the season of 1906. with an 
entire new lot of "artists," as he calls them. 

There is absolutely no excuse for this, as 
there are In the city of New York, alone, 
more than sufficient excellent material, of 
native born Italians to make a dozen Crea- 
tore bands, and every one would be the 
superior of those freshly imported, inex- 
perienced, so-called "artists." 

It is plain that the only reason for these 
Importations is a financial one, and not an 
artistic one, as these swindlers claim. We 
cannot get at these rascally speculators 
through a violation of the "Allen Contract 
Labor Act" because the courts have always 
decided that musicians are exempt from the 
provisions of the act We, therefore, appeal 
to organized labor, to help us expose these 
frauds, and their methods. 

If your organization has an official Journal, 
we would feel under great obligations if a 
synopsis of this communication were pub- 
lished therein. 

We would consider It an equally great 
favor If the secretaries of the central bodies 
would kindly read this communication at 
the next regrular meeting. 

Hoping you will help us to stamp out this 
growing evil, which the courts of our coun- 
try refuse to protect us from, we remain 
Fraternally yours, 
American Federation of Musicians, 
JOSEPH N. WEBER, President. 
OWEN MILLER, Secretary. 
« « « 

CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS. 
Amendment to the Constitution Proposed 

by Union, No. 130, No. Brookfield, Mass. 

To enlarge Section, No. 68, so as to read, 
after the words "the benefit shall be paid 
as the local union may direct", to read as 
follows: — "An old age benefit of $3.00 per 
week shall be paid to any member who has 
l>een 8 years continuously in good standing 
and who has arrived at the age of 64 years, 
and who is, by reason of his age, no longer 



able to work at his or her employment, pro- 
vided that no such benefit shall be paid to 
anyone unless the local executive board is 
satisfied that the member has arrived at 
such age and Is Justly entitled to same." 

Endorsements : — 

Union, No. 130, No. Brookfleld, Mass. 
Amendment to the Constitution Proposed 
by Union, No. 139, Springfield, Ohio. 

To amend the Constitution so as to con- 
tain the rules governing sick benefits, rules 
governing the use of the Union. Stamp, and 
the general instructions to financial secre- 
taries, all of which usually appear in the 
Journal'. 

En dor sements : — 

Union, No. 139, Springfield, Ohio. 
Special Notice. 

Section, No. 106, covering referendum 
amendments provides as follows:— "Any 
local union may, by majority vote, propose 
an amendment to the constitution, which 
proposed amendment shall be published In 
the Journal, where arguments shall be pub- 
lished for and against for at least three is- 
sues after first publication of proposed 
amendment If within 90 days from first 
publication of proposed amendment one- 
third of the whole number of local unions 
have endorsed same, the amendment shall 
be submitted by circular to vote of members 
at the next local election night, March or 
September." 

« « « 

INFORMATION WANTED. 

Mrs. Lillian Maddocks, 44 May St, Bangor, 
Maine, desires the address of Pearl Blad- 
docks, registry number 42190 (suspended), 
who was last heard of In Lynn, Mass. 

• • • 

THOMAS O'HARE APPOINTED 
GENERAL AUDITOR. 

General Auditor Wm. H. Parks, having 
accepted a position as shoe drummer for 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., and withdrawn 
from the organization, a vacancy was cre- 
ated in the Board of General Auditors, 
which vacancy has been filled by the ap- 
pointment of Thomas O'Hare, Recording 
Secretary of the Cutters' Union, No. S6, 
Brockton, Mass. 

Brother O'Hare has had long experience 
as a trade unionist, both in England and In 
this country, and his loyalty to the organ- 
ization is beyond question. 

• • « 
CONVENTION. 

The seventh convention of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers' Union will open in Masonic 
Hail, Milwaukee, Wis., June tSth, 1906. 
Full information relative to railroad ratoti 
hotel aooommodations, eto., will be fumishtd 
to the delegates in ample tim«. 
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To Our Local Unions and Members. 
Oreetlng: — 

By vote of the G^eneral Executive Board, 
I am instructed to notify our local unions 
and members having appeals or grievances, 
which they desire to bring before the Mil- 
waukee Convention, or before the Gleneral 
Ehcecutlve Board during its sessions there, 
that notice should be sent to the General 
OiBce not later than June 10, 1906v stating 
the particular case or cases they desire re- 
viewed at Milwaukee so as to enable the 
general officers to look up the correspond- 
ence covering each case and thus facilitate 
its reference to the Convention. 

In the absence of such notice to the gen- 
eral officers, it must be apparent that full 
justice could not be done, as it is impossi- 
ble for us to remember all the details cov- 
ering the many business matters which we 
have to handle between conventions. 

Our local unions and members will there- 
fore govern themselves in accordance with 
these instructions, and thus avoid the pos- 
sible necessity of having action upon any 
appeals or grievances postponed awaiting 
the necessary documents. 

• Fraternally submitted, . 

JOHN F. TOBIN, 

General President. 
« • * 
UNION MADE COLLARS AND CUFFS. 
When purchasing collars or cuffs, our 
members should insist on seeing the Union 
Label of the Shirt Waist and Laundry 
Workers' International Union. 

Below, you will find a list of dealers who 
carry Union -made collars and cuffs In stock. 
Brockton, Mass. 
J. B. O'Brien, Jas. Edgar Co., W. B. Sweatt, 
S. E. Baker & Co., Mercer Clothing Co.. 
Bar^in Clothing Co., Mathews Bros., Fol- 
som A Arnold. 

Haverhill, Mass. 
Jas. A. Keith. Rowe & Emerson. Warren 
Emerson. 

Lynn, Mass. 
A. Jus. Johnson Co., H. O. Swain. Andy M. 
Johnson, M. A. Roberts, N. F. Green & Sons. 
Boston, Mass. 
DeArchy & Co., Broadway Hat Store, 
Chas. Fishel. J. E. Finnegan. 
« « * 
WE DON'T PATRONIZE. 
FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS. 
Bread — McKlnney Bread Company, St. Louis. 
Mo.: National Biscuit Company, Chicago. 
111. 
Cigars — Carl Upman, of New York City; 
Kerbs, Werthelm & Schiffer, of New York 
01 ty; The Henry Qeorge and Tom Moore. 
Flour^ — Washburn -Crosby Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.: Kelley Milling Cp., Kan- 
sas City. Mo. 



Groceries — James Butler, New York City. 

Meats — Klngan Packing Company, of In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Pipes — ^Wm. Demuth & Co., New York. 

Tobacco — AQierlcan and Continental Tobac- 
co Companies/ 

CLOTHING. 

Buttons — ^Davenport Pearl Button Company, 
Davenport, Iowa; Krementz & Co., New- 
ark, N. J. 

Clothing— N. Snellenberg & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Clothiers' Exchange, Rochester. 
N. Y.; Strawbrldge & Clothier, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Blauner Bros., New York. 

Corsets — Chicago Corset Company, manu- 
facturers Kabo and La Marguerite Corsets. 

Gloves — J. H. Cownie Glove Co., Des Moines. 
Iowa; California Glove Co., Napa, Cal. 

Hats — J. B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; B. M. Knox Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Shirts and Collars — United Shirt and Collar 
Company, Troy, N. Y.; Van Zandt, Jacobs 
& Co., Troy, N. Y.; Cluett, Peabody & Co.. 
Troy, N. Y.; James R. Kaiser, New York 
City. 

Textile— Merrimac Manufacturing Co. (print- 
ed goods), Lowell, Mass. 

Underwear— Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica. N. 
Y. 

Woolens — Hartford Carpet Co., Thompson- 
ville. Conn.; J. Capps & Son, Jacksonville. 
111. 

PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS. 

Bookbinders— €^o. M. Hill Co., Chicago, 111.; 
Boorum & Pease Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Newspapers — Philadelphia Democrat, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Hudson, Kimberly & Co., 
printers of Kansas City, Mo.; W. B. Con- 
key Co., publishers. Hammond, Ind. ; Times, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Shoes — Harney Bros., Lynn, Mass.; J. E. Tilt 
Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

Suspenders — Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown. 
Conn. 

POTTERY, GLASS, STONE, AND 
CEMENT. 

Pottery and Briok — J. B. Owens Pottery Co. 
of Zanesvllle, Ohio; Northwestern Terra 
Cotta Co. of Chicago, ni.; C. W. Stine Pot- 
tery Co., White Cottage, Ohio; Harbison- 
Walker Refractory Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; 
Utica Hydraulic Cement and Utica Ce- 
ment Mfg. Co., Utica, ni. 

MACHINERY AND BUILDING. 

Carriage and Wagon Builders — S. R. Bailey 
& Co., Amesbury, Mass. ; Hassett & Hodge, 
Amesbury, Mass.; Carr, Prescott & Co.. 
Amesbury. Mass. 

General Hardware — Landers, Frary & Clark, 
Aetna Company, New Britain, Conn.; Iver 
Johnson Arms Company, Fitchburg, Mass.; 
Kelsey Furnace Company, Syracuse, N. Y. ; 
Brown & Sharpe Tool Company, Provi- 
dence. R. I.; John Russell Cutlery Com- 
pany, Turner's Falls. Mass.: Atlas Tack 
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Company, Fair Haven, Mass.; Henry Dlss- 
ton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; American 
Hardware Co. (Kussell A Erwln Co. aLnd 
P. & F. Corbin Co.), New Britain, Conn.; 
Merritt & Company, Philadelj^^la, Pa. 

Iron and Steel — Illinois Iron and Bolt Com- 
pany, of Carpenters viUe, HI.; Carborun- 
dum Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
Casey & Hedges, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Qurney Foundry Company, Toronto, Ont.; 
Sattley Manufacturing Company, Spring- 
field, Ohio; Page Needle Company, Frank- 
lin, N. H.; American Circular Loom Com- 
pany, New Orange, N. J.; Payne Engine 
Company, EHmira, N. Y.; Lincoln Iron 
Works (F. R. Patch Manufacturing Com- 
pany), Rutltmd, Vt; Erie City Iron Works, 
Brie, Pa.; David Maydole Hammer Co., 
Norwich, N. Y.; Singer Sewing Machine 
Co., Elizabeth, N. J.; National Elevator 
and Machine Company, Honesdale, Pa.; 
Pittsburg Expanded Metal Co.. Pittsburg. 
Pa.; Peckham Manufacturing Company, 
Kingston, N. Y.; American Hoist and Der- 
rick Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

lron» Architectural — Oeo. L. Meskir. Bvans- 
ville, Ind. 

Stoves — Qermer Stove Company, Erie, Pa.; 
"Radiant Home" Stoves, Ranges, and Hot 
Air Blast, Erie, Pa.; Wrought Iron Range 
Co.. St Louis, Mo. 

WOOD AND FURNITURE. 

Bags — Gulf Bag Company, New Orleans, La., 
branch Bemis Bros., St. Lous, Mo. 

Baskets — ^Williams Manufacturing Company, 
Northampton, Mass. 

Brooms and Dusters — The Lee Broom and 
Duster Company, of Davenport, Iowa; M. 
Ooeller's Sons, Circlevllle, Ohio; Merkle- 
Wiley Broom Co., Paris, 111. 

Carriages — Crane, Breed & Co., Cincinnati. 
Ohio. 

Cooperage — Northwestern Cooperage and 
Lumber Company (otherwise known as the 
Buckeye Stave Company), of Ohio, Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin; Elgin Butter Tub 
Company, Elgin, 111.; Willianis Cooperage 
Company and Palmer Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

China — Wick China Company. Klttanning, 
Pa. 

Furniture — ^American Billiard Table Com- 
pany. Cincinnati, Ohio; Brumby Chair 
Company, Marietta, Ga.; O. Wlsner Piano 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Krell Piano 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; N. Drucker & 
Co.. Cincinnati. Ohio; St. Johns Table 
Company, St. Johns, Mich.:. Grand Rapids 
Furniture Manufacturing Association. 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: Derby Desk Co.. 
Boston, Mass. 

Gold Leaf — W. H. Kemp Company. New 
York, N. Y.; Andrew Reeves, Chicago, 111.: 
George Reeves. Cape May. N.J. : Hastings 



Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Henry Ayers. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lumbsr — ^Trinity . County Lumber Company, 
Groveton, Texas; Relnle Bros. & Solomon, 
Baltimore, Md.; Himmelberger Harrison 
Lumber Company, Morehouse, Mo.; Union 
Lumber Company, Fort Bragg, CaL; St. 
Paul and Tcu^oma Lumber Company, Ta- 
coma, Wash.; Gray's Harbor Commercial 
Co., Cosmopolis, Wash. 

Leather^ — ^Kiillman, Salz & Co., Benica, CaL; 
A. B. Patrick Sc Co., San Francisco. Cal.; 
Lerch Bros., Baltimore, Md. 

Papor Boxes — E. N. Rowell St Co., Batavia, 
N. Y.; J. N. Roberts A Co., Metropolis. IlL 

Paper — ^Remington -Martin Paper Co., Nor- 
folk, N. Y. (Rajrmond Paper Co.. Ray- 
mondsville, N. Y.; J. L. Frost Paper Co.. 
Norwood. N. Y.;) Potter Wall Paper Co.. 
Hoboken, N. J. 

Typewriters — Underwood Typewriter Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn. 

Watches — Keystone Watch Case Company, 
of Philadelphia. Pa.; Crescent Courvolseer 
Wilcox Company; Jos. Fahy, Brooklyn 
Watch Case Company, Sag Harbor. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Burlap— H. B. Wiggins' Son's Company. 
Bloomfleld, N. J. 

Bill Pasters — Bryan & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Railways — ^Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railroad; Missouri, Kansas and Texas 
Railway Company. 

Telegraphy — Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, and Its Messenger Service. 

D. M. Parry, Indianapolis. Ind. 

Thomas Taylor & Son, Hudson. Mass. 
« « • 

RULES GOVERNING THE USE OF THE 
UNION STAMP. 

1. Application for the use of the Union 
Stamp should be made to Headquarters. 

2. A contract covering the use of • the 
Union Stamp is negotiated and drawn; said 
contract is then submitted to the Local 
Union or Joint Council, and if approved 
shall be submitted to the General ESxecutlve 
Board, and. If then approved, shall be signed. 

3. All employes of factories using the 
Union Stamp shall be members of the Boot 
and Shoe Workers' Union in full accordance 
with its constitution. 

4. Members employed in Union Stamp 
factories shall not be allowed to fall in ar- 
rears for dues. The General President is 
hereby directed to object to the employment 
In any Union Stamp factory of any member 
owing more than three weeks' dues. 

5. All questions of the violation of the 
agreement shall be referred by the member 
to the Local Union or Joint Council, and 
thence to Headquarters. • 

6. The General President, or his author- 
ized deputy. If satisfied the agreement is 
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beiniT violated, shall call the attention of the 
employer to such violation of the agreement, 
and failingr to obtain satisfaction, he is 
hereby Instructed to immediately bringr ac- 
tion to recover the Union Stamp. 

7. No person, except the General Presi- 
dent of the Boot and Shoe Workers* Union, 
or his authorized deputy shall have the right 
to demand or receive the Union Stamp from 
any factory using the same. 

« « « 
RULES GOVERNING SICK BENEFITS. 



1. The claimant must have been a mem- 
ber in good standing for 6 months prior to 
date of notice. 

2. The regular form of Notice of Sick 
Claim must be filled out by. or on behalf of 
the claimant. This notice must be given to 
the Financial Secretary of the Local Union, 
and mailed by him to the Gen. Secretary- 
Treasurer, within 24 hours. 

3. The Financial Secretary will call the 
attention of the Executive Board to the case 
reported, and said Executive Board shall 
appoint a Sick Investigating Committee of 
three, not related to the claimant, to Investi- 
gate the case and report upon blanks furn- 
ished for that purpose. The Financial 
Secretary, the President, and the members 
of the Local Executive Board are prohibited 
from serving upon Sick Investigating Com- 
mittees, as their work In connection with 
sick claims is Judicial in character. 

4. The Sick Investigating Committee shall 
visit the claimant separately, and report, 
separately, to the E^xecutlve Board, using 
the blanks furnished for that purpose. 

5. In case of contagious disease, the 
Executive Board may accept the certificate 
of the physician, In place of a report from 
the Sick Investigating Committee. 

6. Upon receipt of the Notice of Sick 
Claim, the Gen. Secretary -Treasurer shall 
mail Sick Claim blank to the local Financial 
Secretary. 

7. When the Sick Claim has been re- 
ceived and the Sick Investigating Committee 
are ready to report, the local Executive 
Board shall hold a meeting, and passing upon 
all the circumstances connected with the 
case, as well as upon the report of the Sick 
Committee, shall act upon the claim, ap- 
proving or disapproving it, as in their Judg- 
ment circumstances warrant; after which 
the claim shall be forwarded to the Gen. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

S. If the claim is disapproved by the 
Local Executive Board, the Gen. Secretary- 
Treasurer shall disallow claim, and notify 
claimant accordingly. 

9. If the claim is approved by the 
iiocal Executive Board, and the Gen. Secre- 



tary-Treasurer deems the proceedings Ir- 
regular in any part, or has reason to believe 
there is any evidence of fraud, he may sus- 
pend payment of the benefit, pending an 
investigation, by direction, of the General 
Executive Board. 

10. If the claim is approved by the 
Local Executive Board, and the €^n. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer is satisfied that the claim is 
bona fide and the proceedings regular, he 
shall allow the claim and forward, the Sick 
Benefit Coupon Book to the Local Financial 
Secretary. 

11. The Local Financial Secretary shall 
retain this Coupon Book In his possession,^ 
detaching one coupon each week. while the 
Illness lasts, not to exceed thirteen weeks, 
being careful that all the blanks and condi- 
tions are filled out and complied with each 
week, and deducting the amount from th^ 
General Fund Share, paying any dues the 
member may owe out of the benefit before 
delivering the benefit to the beneficiary. 
Should the General, Funds frqm that Union 
be InsufilcIenC to redeem such coupon, as 
in case of an epidemic, coupons may be 
forwarded to the General Secretary-Treas- 
urer, who will forward check for balance. 
Do not withhold any General Funds unless 
signed sick benefit coupon is returned in lieu 
of same. 

12. When the illness has ceased, . the 
Local Financial Secretary shall return the 
unused portion of the Sick Coupon Book. 

* * * 
DEATH BENEFIT. 
All claims for Death Benefit must be made 
on the form provided by the General Secre- 
tary-Treasuerer and forwarded to him. If 
the claim is allowed he will return his check 
for the amount. To be eligible to death 
benefit the deceased must have been for the 
preceding 26 weeks a member In good stand- 
ing. Return local register cards of deceased 
members. c. L. BAINE, 

General Secretary-Treasurer. 

« « « 

SHOE FACTORIES USING THE UNION 

STAMP. 

Revised to May 10. 1906. 

Ladies', Misses' and Children's Union Stamp 

Shoe. 
Factory 
No. 

11 Rusche & Co., Cincinnati. Ohio. 
34 Walton & Logan Co., Lynn, Mass. 

37 F. A. Parker & Co., Marblehead, Mass. 

38 J. Richardson & Co., Elmlra, N. Y. 

46 Johansen Bros. Shoe Co., St Louis. Mo. 
52 Joseph Bertsch Shoe Co., Rdchester, 

N. Y. 
55 D. A. Donovan & Co., Lynn, Mass. 
65 D. Armstrong A Co., Rochester, N. T, 
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67 Slebe Shoe Co.. San Pranciaco, Gal. 
100 Warthelmer-SwarU Shoe Co., St. Louis 
100 Warthelmer-S warts Shoe Co., St. Louis 
110 Uncle Sam Shoemakers, Boston, Mass. 
118 Alden. Walker A Wilde. N. Weymouth, 

Mass. 
128 Victoria Shoe Co.. Toronto. Ont. 
167 Chesley & Rugg. Haverhill, Mass. 
181 Geo. W. Herrick & Co.. Lynn. Mass. 

184 Hassen B. Goodrich & Co.. Haverhill, 

Mass. 

185 E. E, Phlnney, Middleboro. Mass. 
188 Wlchert & Gardner, Brooklyn. N. Y. 
198 H. O. W. Co.. Chicago. 111. 

196 Monro* Shoe Co., Rochester. N. Y. 

197 The A. B; C. Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 
200 Flower City Shoe Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
214 M. J. Whitman. A Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

218 Fraternity Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 

219 The Domestic Shote Co.. Boston, Mass. 
210 ' J. A T. Bell, Montreal, Que. 

238 Globe Shoe C6., Syracuse, N. Y. 

239 Garfield Shde Co., Chicago, HI. 

248 The Plfekett'Shoe Co.. Boston, Mass. 

249 G. M. Kuta Co., San Franfclsco, Gal. 
265 Allisjice Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 
282 • Leavltt Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

285 Leonard' A Barrows, Middleboro, Mass. 
290 Gko. B. Keith Cb., Brockton, Mass. 
343 Hulskaihp Br«s.. K^kuk, Iowa. 
346 Minister Myles Shoe Co., Toronto, Ont 
284 Walk-Over Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
Meal's, Boys' arid Youths' Union Stamp Sho«s 
Factory 
No. 

1 R T. Wright A Co., Rockland, Mass. 

2 Tilt-Kenny Shoe Co.. Chicago, Ul. 

3 John McBrearty, Philadelphia, Pa. 

4 Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis, 

Mo. 

6 A. J. Bates & Ca, Webster, Mass. 

7 Weber Bros., No. Adams, Mass. 

8 Young American Shoe Co., Boston. 

Mass. 

9 T. D. Barry & Co., Brockton, Mass. 
10 Columbia Shoe Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 
14 Wllllams-Kneeland Co., So. Bralntree, 

Mass. 

17 F. S. Farnum Shoe Co., prockton, Mass. 

18 Thompson Bros., Brockton, Mass. 

22 J. H. Wlnchell & Co., Inc., Haverhill, 
Mass. 

28 Washington Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

24 Sharood Shoe Co., St Paul, Minn. 

25 Rlemer Bros. Shoe Co.. Green Bay, Wis. 

26 Natlck Shoe Co., Natlck, Mass. 

27 Norfolk Shoe Co., Randolph, Mass. 

29 Orange Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

88 W. & V. O. Kimball, Haverhill, Mass. 

28 W. & V. O. Kimball, Haverhill, Mass. 
81 Formost & Selecto Co., Brockton, Mass. 
84 J. M. O'Donnell & Co., Brockton, Mass. 
40 The SaxBon Shoe Co.. Boston, Mass. 
4i The Finch Shoe Co., Sprlngflsld, Ohio. 



^2 Churchill & Alden, Brockton. Mass. 

48 Murphy Boot & Shoe Co.. Natlck, Mass. . 

44 M. C. Dlzer & Co.. Bast Weymouth, 

Mass. 
46 W. L. Douglas Shoe Co.. Brockton. 

Mass. 
48 Seroco Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

50 Emerson Shoe Co.. Rockland. Mass. 

51 J. W. Terhune Shoe Co.. Rockland. 

Mass. 
.^3 Robert McGowan, Orange. N. J. 
54 C. Kaiser & Son, Detroit, Mich. 

57 Richards & Brennan, Randolph, Mass. 

58 Reynolds, Drake & Gabell. Brockton. 

Mass. 

59 St. Paul Shoe Co., Brockton, Mns.<<. 

60 United Workingman's Co-op. B. & S. 

Co., San Francisco. Cal. 

61 Ralstbn Health Shoe Makers. Brockton. 

Mkss. 

62 Lewis A. Crosset. Inc.. No. Ablngton, 

Mass. 
62 Lewis A. Crosset, Inc., No. Abingtoti. 

MaJBS. 
64 DeWolfe HasSel, Conway, Mass. 

71 Conway Shoe Co., Conway, Mass. 

72 Hoosac Shoe Co.i tJonway, Mass. 

76 Whlte-Dun'ham Shoe Co., Brockton. 

Mass. 
76 Cass & Daley, Salem, Mass. 

78 Kelffer Bros,, New Orleans, La. 

79 Nolan, Hewes, Gedrge & ESarl. San 

Francisco, Cal. 

80 Walton & Logran Co., Lynn. Mas.<«. 

81 C. W. Johnson, Natlck, Mass. 

82 L. F. Stevens, Haverhill, Mass. 

86 Wlllams Shoe Co., Cochltuate, Mass. 
86 Winchester Shoe Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

88 The John McPherson Co., Ltd.. Hamil- 

ton, Ont 

89 Luke W. Reynolds. Men's McKay. 

Brockton, Mass. 

90 Klngsboro Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

91 Mayer- Bannister Shoe Co.. St. Louis. 

Mo. 

92 H. Ruppel, Brooklyn. N. Y. 

93 First National Co-operative Shoe Co.. 

Springfield, 111. 
95 Brooks Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

97 Whitcomb & Paine Co., Holbrook, Mass. 

98 Milwaukee Shoe Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

99 The J. D. King Co.. Toronto, Ont. 

100 Werthelmer-Swarts Shoe Co.. St. Louis. 

Mo. 
102 Granger Shoe Co.. Haverhill, Mass. 

104 Tread well Shoe Co.. Natlck, Mass. 

105 John Meier Shoe Co., St. Louis. Mo. 

106 Schneider Bros., Natlck. Mass. 

110 Uncle Sam Shoemakers, Boston, Mass. 

111 Levle Shoe Co., Chicago. Dl. 
Ill Levle Shoe Co., Chicago. HI. 

112, Pepperell Mfg. & Building Ca. East 

Pepperell. Mass. ^^qX^ 

111 Bray Shoe Co.. BrodrtonHlW^^ 
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114 Ames, Holden Comp^ Ltd., Montreal, 

Que. 

115 L. A. Ford & Co., Salem, Mass. 

116 Brennan Boot & Shoe Co., Natlck, Mass. 

117 Pacific Shoe Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

118 Alden, Walker & Wilde, N. Weymouth, 

Mass. 

119 Reliance Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
122. Fitspatrick Shoe Co., Stougrhton, Mass. 

128 Banner Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 

129 The Scottsmith Co., Brockton, Mass. 
134 A. G. Walton & Ca, Lynn, Mass. 
1.15 Stover Shoe Co., Boston, Sf ass. 

138 Wauban Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

140 North Shore Shoe Co., Salem, Mass. 

141 Keith & Pratt. No. MIddleboro. Mass. 

142 Lott Shoe Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

145 Bicycle Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. , 

146 Rice & Hutchins, Inc., Rockland, Mass. 

148 FlebHch. Fox, Hllker Co., Racine, Wis. 

149 Granite Shoe Co., Cochltuate, Mass. 

150 Brockton .Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

151 Ekiston Shoe Co., Easton, Pa. 

152 The Berkley Boot & Shoe Co., Inc.. San- 

Fancisco, Cal. 

153 Farmlngton Shoe Co., Farmingrton, N. H. 
156 John F. Foster & Son, Avon, Mass. 

158 Condon Bros. & Co.. Brockton, Mass. 

159 Brockton Co-operative B. & S. Co., 

Brockton, Mass. 

160 Cygolf Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

161 Warwick Shoe Co., Natlck, Mass. 

162 Spencer Shoe Co.. Boston, Mass. 

163 John G. Neubauer. San Francisco, Cal. 

164 . Warsaw Shoe Co.. Boston, Mass. 
167 Chesley & Rugr?. Haverhill, Mass. 

172 C. S. Marshall & Co.. Brockton. Mass. 

17.3 Greo. Frederick. Lawrence. Mass. 

174 Hart Shoe Co.. Brockton. Mass. 

176 Alpha Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

177 York Shoe Mfg. Co.. York, Pa. 

178 McCarthy & McE>onald, Marlboro, Mas.««. 
183 Tunnel City Shoe Co.. No. Adams, Mas.s. 

193 H. O. W. Co.. Chicago, III; 

194 Howes Shoe Co.. Haverhill, Mass. 

195 Monroe Shoe Co., . Rochester. N. Y. 

196 E. R. Marshall Co.. Hamilton, Ontario, 

Canada. 

198 The A. B. C. Shoe Co., New York City. 

198 The Locust Shoe Co., Haverhill. Mass. 

199 The James Shoe Co.. Haverhill. Mass. 
201 American Shoe Co.. Boston, Mass. 

204 Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co.. San Fran- 
cisco. 

295 I. T. Speciality Co., No. Stoughton, Mass 

207 Dudley Shoe Co., Webster, Mass. 

209 Flower City Shoe Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

210 J. St T. Bell, Montreal, Que. 

212 Kelly-Ehrans Co., Brockton, Mass. 

213 Goldstein Shoe Co.. Boston, Mass. 
215 Mortimer Shoe Co.. Boston, Mass. 
215 Mortimer Shoe Co., Boston. Mass. 
218 Fraternity Shoe Co., New York City. 



219 California Shoe Co., Petaluma,. Cal. 

220 Domestic Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

^21 Granite Rock Shoe Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
223 Richmond Shoe Co., 272 Devonshire St., 

Boston. 
325 Brotherhood Shoe Mfg. Co.. Baltiniore. 

Md. 

226 International Shoe Mfg. Co., Baltimore, 

Md. 

227 Henrietta Shoe Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
229 Cady Boot and Shoe Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

230. Old Dominion Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

231 Consolidated 3hoe Co., MIddleboro, 
Mass. . f 

233 Wauchusett Shoe Co., Natlck, Masis. 
.234 Washington. Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

286 Berkshire Shoe Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 

238. Globe Shoe Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

239 Garfield Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

241 Nonpareil Shoe Co., Springfield, Mass. 
. 248 Buckingham ft Hecht. San Francisco. 

244 Nesmlth Shoe Co.. Brockton, Mass. 

245 Adams Shoe Co., IndlanapoUs^ Ind. 

246 R. H^ Long Mfg. Co., So. Framlng^am, 

Mass. 

248 The Pickett Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

249 Q. M. Kutz Co., San ' Francisco, Cak 

250 A. Montelone. New Orleans, La. 

251 Harleni Shoe Co.,. New York, N. Y. 
254 Alliance Shoe Co,, New York. N. Y. 

256 H. H. Brown & ? Co., ^o. Brookfield, 

Mass. 

257 Harry C. Brown, Boston, Mass. 

258 Quabaug Shoe Co., N. Brookfield, Mass. 

263 Raymond, Jones & Co.. Boston, Mass. 

264 Falls Shoe Co.. East Weymouth, Mass. 

265 F. M. Hoyt Shoe Co., Manchester, N. H. 
268 Wm. F. Joyce Shoe Co.. Homellsvllle, 

. N. Y. - . 

270 F. P. Kirkehdall & Co., Omaha, Neb. 

271 Eastern Shoe Co.. Boston, Mass. 

272 North Lebanon Shoe Factory, Lebanon, 

Pa. 

273 Whitney Boot & Shoe Mfg. Co., Cleve- 

land, Ohio. 

274 The Pioneer Shoe House. New York 

City, N. Y. 

275 M. Germuth & Son, New York, ^N. Y. 

276 The Hurd Shoe Co., Utica, N. Y. 

277 Churchill Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

279 Howard Shoe Co., Brockton. Mass. 

280 Woodmian Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

281 Blmlra Shoe Co., Elmlra, N. Y. 

283 Torrey. Curtis & TIrrell, N. Wejrmquth, 

Mass. 
285 Leonard & Barrows, MIddleboro, Mass. 

285 Leonard & Barrows, Belfast, Me. 

286 M. A. Packard Co., Inc., Brockton, Mass. 

287 Quincy Shoe Co.. Chicago, 111. 

288 Simon Shoe Co.. New York, N. Y. 

289 English Shoe Co.. New York. N. Y. 
289 English Shoe Co., New Y#rk, N. Y. 
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290 Geo. B. Keith Co., Brockton, Mass. 
290 Geo. E. Keith Co.; Mlddleboro, Mass. 

290 Geo. E. Keith Co., Mlddleboro. Mass. 

291 Big Four Shoe Co., 51 Lincoln St., 

Boston, Mass. 
293 Trenton Shoe Factory, Toledo, Ohio. 

295 F. E. Ransom & Co.. Rockland, Mass. 

296 B. E. Taylor & Co., Brockton. Mass. 

296 B. E. Taylor & Co., New Bedford, Mass. 

297 Preston B. Keith Shoe Co.. Brockton, 

Mass. 

298 Whitman & Keith, Brockton, Mass. 

299 Shaw & TanncCtt. Brockton. Mass. 

300 Geo. G. Snow Co., Brockton, Mass. 

301 Erie Shoe Co., Brie, Pa. 

302 Lunelle Shoe Ca, Haverhill, Mass. 
303« Stacy, Adams & Co.. Brockton,' Mass. 

304 Monumental Shoe Co., Baltimore, Md. 

305 Kenoza Shoe Co.. Haverhill, Mass. 

306 Classmate Shoe Co.. Chicago. III. 

307 Quaker Shoe Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

308 N. R. Packard & Co., Brockton, Mass. 

309 Reade Shoe Co., New Tork City, N. T. 

310 Howard ft Foster, Brockton, Mass. 

311 Stonewall Jackson Shoe Co.. Baltimore. 

Md. 
313 Cochltuate Shoe Co., Cochltuate. Mass. 

315 Slater & Morrill. So. Bralntree, Mass. 

316 Walker & Whitman, Brockton, Mass. 

318 Mills Shoe Co., Baltimore, Md. 

319 Shoe Manufacturers' Syndicate, Farm- 

Insrton, N. H. 

321 Racine Shoe Co.. Racine, Wis. 

322 Don "Shoe "Co..' Brockton. Mass. 

324 B. W. Shoe Co., East Weymouth. Mass. 
826 Mutual Shoe Co.; New Tork City. N. Y. 

327 Rambler Shoe Co.. Farmlngton. N. H. 

328 The Capital Shoe Co., Columbus. Ohio. 

329 Wlman Shoe Co., New Tork, N. T. 

330 Webster Shoe Co.. Webster. Mass. 

331 Regrent Shoe Mfgr. Co.. Omaha, Neb. 

332 Majestic Shoe Co.. San Francisco. Cal. 

333 Chicago Union Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

334 Murray Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

335 Foster Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

336 The Rockwood Shoe Mfg. Co., Cincin- 

nati, Ohio. 

336 The Rockwood Shoe Mfg. Co., Cincin- 

nati, Ohio. 

337 *Ohlo Shoe Co.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

338 Martin Weber, Newark, N. J. 

339 Waconda Shoe Co., Portland, Ore. 

340 Pennsylvania Shoe Co.. Philadelphia. 

Pa. 

341 Lynch Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
343 Hulskamp Bros., Keokuk, Ohio. 
34^ Lamson Shoe Co.. Chicago. III. 

347 Mdnarch Shoe Co.. Bast Weymouth, 

Mass. 

348 Duane Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 

349 Factory Shoe Store Co., Los Angeles, 

Cal. ' . . 



360 Slater Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 

351 Meyer Shoe Co., Galena, 111. 

352 Graham Shoe Co., New York, N. T. 

353 Pearl Shoe Co.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

354 North Western Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

355 Maine Shoe Co.. Portland, Me. 

357 New Orleans Boot & Shoe Mfg. Co., 
New Orleans, La. 

357 New Orleans Boot A Shoe Mfg. Oo^ 

New Orleans, La. 

358 Heyliger Shoe Co.. Chicago, 111. 

359 Syndicate Shoe Co.. Haverhill. Mass. 

360 Renfrew Shoe Co.. Boston, Mass. 

361 Geo. E. Hatch, Chicago. 111. 

362 Superior Shoe Mfg. Co.. Chicago, 111. 

363 F. H. Hopf & Co.. South Natlck. Mass. 

365 The Marx Shoe Co.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

366 Trl-State Shoe Co., Cleveland. Ohia 

367 Maanexit Shoe Co., Webster. Mass. 

368 Geo. Mueller's Sons. New York. N. Y. 

369 Adam Brandau, Detroit, Mich. 

370 G. B. Dickey Shoe Co.. Boston. Mass. 

371 The Lake Boot and Shoe Co.. Chicago, 

111. 

372 Guthman Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

373 Weymouth Shoe Co., Boston. Mas. 

375 Inter-State Shoe Mfg. Co.. New York, 

N. Y. 

376 The Solid Rock Shoe Co.. Evansvllle. 

Ind. 

377 St Clair Shoe Co.. Toledo. Ohio. 

378 The Optlmus Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

379 Lucky Seven Shoe Co., East Wey- 

mouth. Mass. 

380 Wallace Shoe Co.. Chicago. 111. 

381 Buffalo Shoe Mfg. Co.. Buffalo. N. Y. 

382 Seal Rock Shoe Co.. San Francisco, Cal. 

383 Jfanlor Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

Shoe Trade Supplies. 
A2 Laird Prior Co., Brockton, Mass. 
A4 Ferd Thompson & Co., Shoe Dressings. 

112 Pearl St.. Boston, Mass. 
A5 Chas. H. Daly. Remnants, Ablngton, 

Mass. 
A6 Brockton Stain Co.. Brockton, Mass. 
A6 Brockton Stain Co.. Brockton, Mass. 
A8 Campello Blacking Co., Campello, Mass. 
A9 W. H. Dennehy. Randolph. Mass. 
All Brockton Rand Co. 
A15 Old Colony Rand Co., Brockton, Mass. 
A 17 Zapha Shoe Polish Co.. Boston, Mass. 
A20 Wade & Clifford. Brockton, Mass. 
A22 Perley E. Barbour. Brockton, Mass. 
A23 The Morse Mfg. Co., New Bedford. 

Mass. 
A24 Brockton Welting Co.. Brockton, Mass. 
A25 Highland Chemical Co., Brockton, 

Mass. 
A27 Brockton Chemical Co., Brockton. 
A28 Natick Cement Co.. Natlck. Mass. 
A30 John Spence. Rockland, Mass. 
A30 John Spence, Rockland. Mass. 
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POLLARD 

Four Ply. Union Made. 

At Youf Dealers* 2 for 25 cents. 

UNION COLLAR CO. 

Trt>y, N« Y. Cadillac, Mich. 
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OLD GRISTMILL 
WHE/)I COFFEE? 

It has all the virtues possible 
in a health drink made with 
wheat— besides being 

Pleasing to the taste 

-andxou oonttlre of It- 
Try it and be healthy 

OLD GRIST MILL CHARLCS10WN MASS 



TALK 

IS WORTH WHILE 

IF 

You've got something to sell and talk about it 
for a month or so in the Shoe Workers' Journal . 
It's the magazine that is owned and published 
and read by the union shoeworkers of the United 
States and Canada. They are all "folks" who are 
earning money every week, and the Journal 
carries your ad. right into their homes and tells 
the mothers and brothers and sisters and wives 
all about you. 
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Alili UNIOy CUTTER8 

should use our blade, which is made under atrictly onion conditions and warranted. $1.00 per dos. Send 25c, 
in stamps for three trial blades. Ed^ trimming knires, tackpnllers, I asters' tools and warranted rasors 
mannf aotnred by 
C. D. FYHR H. U. CHRI8TENSEN CO. C A. BOHUN 

Telephone Connection. 961 S. Montbllo SnBsr, Bsogkton, Mass. 

Agents Wanted in every shoe factory outside of Massachusetts. Good Commission. 






THIS LABEL 

eUARANTEES 
A PERFECT 
INSTRUMENT 




On all Union - Made 

Planosp Organs and 

Musical Instruments 

ASK FOR IT 



WEAR ONLY SHOES 
BEARING THIS STAMP! 




It denotes that the Footwear 

was made under UNION 

conditions. 

P^ you are from Missouri^ we 
^ can show you that 

The ghoe Workers' Journal 

has a net circulation of 36^000 
copies per month. 
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Arnold Shoe Form 

Made of Leather Board. 

Weight only t Oances. 

Lightest and Best ior Shoe Samplef 




Made to Order on Any Shape oi Lasi 

Traveling Men Like Them. 
Jobbers and Ret^lers Call For Them. 



For SampfM mi Prion write lo 

C. S. PIERCE, 

9R06KT0N, MA88. 



Removal Notice! 




The headqtiarters of the 
Boot and Shoe Workers^ 
Union are now located 
on the Fifth floor, 246 
Summer Street, Boston, 



Mass. 
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OPPICIAL MAGAZINE OP THE BOOT AND SHOE WORKERS' UNION. 




C. L. BAINE, 

EDITOR AND MANAGER 

Boston, Mass. 



WHY THE RUSSIAN SOLDIER CANT 

SLEEP. 

By Martha S. Bensley. 

CHE trade unionists of Russia are beginning to understand that the whole 
of the working population has the same interests, whether they work 
with their heads or their hands. They are beginning to organize mem- 
bers of all classes, from the lawyers and doctors to the most ignorant 
agricultural laborers. Most significant of all, they are organizing a sort of 
militai-y union in the army itself— stealing the only weapon which the Czar 
could possibly use to subdue them. It is rumored that nearly forty per cent 
of the army is likely to join this organization. 

''Since the suppression of the recent insurrections,'* report several Russian 
officers, **many of our privates have come to us to report that they could not 
sleep. * * 

Perhaps this is the cause of their sleeplessness: 

The barracks have been flooded with proclamations— little flying sheets, 
thin and closely printed on both sides; which put the blood of the men, women, 
and children who have been shot down, not on the government or the Czar, but 
on the head of each individual soldier who fired a gun. 

Some of these leaflets come like livid flames to the soldiers. Here is the 
last and most genuine, an address by the already revolutionized sailors of Cron- 
stadt, to their brothers, the peasant soldiers: 

From the Russian Sailor to the Russian Soldier. 

''Soldier, listen! For four long years they have separated you from your 
family and from your relatives, from those whom you love and who have fed 
you and brought you up. For four lon^ years they have separated you from 
your village, from your fields and your meadows, and your horses and youi* rivers. 
Soldier, for four long years you have been the slave of the oflBcers. They have 
imprisoned you in the stifling barracks of the Czar and watched your every step. 
For four long years you have been in bondage— a slave without rights and with- 
out will. 

"And during those four long years, whenever yon have done whatever is 
not written in the rules, what awaits youT If you go for a walk without per- 
mission, you are arrested and beaten. If you try to forget your wrongs in the 
Czar's vodka, what awaits you thent Arrest. Servant of the Czar, if 
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for your family takes you to see them without permission, what awaits youT 
Prison. Trusted servant of the Emperor, if you lose patience with the insults 
of your officers and answer with a word or a blow, what awaits you thenf The 
guard-house and the rifle bullet. If you refuse the food they give you, what 
awaits youT Prison. And if, after all these things, you refuse to kill people 
who have not harmed you, if your conscience does not permit it, what awaits 
youT To be shot by your comrades. 

''Soldier, four long years of service to the Czar have made you an obedient 
slave, a dumb brute, who at the command of his officer would maltreat or kill 
the mother who has nursed him. Four long years have killed all that is noble 
and human in your soul. Soldier, stop! You were once a man. Think, consider 
what the service of the Czar has made you. Soldier, when they took you from 
your home, you left there an old mother, a hut, a horse, a vegetable patch, a 
piece of land, perhaps a sweetheart. When you march back from the service of 
the Czar, if indeed you do return and have not been killed in far away, useless 
Manchuria, or in the mines of Siberia, or have not died in a hospital bed— 
when you come marching back from the four long years of service of the Czar, 
can you hope to find all these things which you left in your home? No, soldier! 
Your old mother will have become older in her sorrow for you. Perhaps she 
has already been buried a long time. Your hut, soldier, has fallen down. Your 
horee has been sold to pay taxes. Your vegetable garden and the little patch 
of earth are uncared for and covered with weeds. The rich peasant or the pro- 
prietor has bought your sweetheart. They have the money; such things arc 
permitted them. 

''And all these things, soldier, come from the service of the Czar. And 
you still obey the officers of your Czar, and at their first command, like a wild 
beast, you throw yourself on the unarmed workingmen and peasants who are as 
unhappy as you when they go into the streets to struggle for their liberty, 
which is also your liberty, soldier. What these workingmen and peasants ask 
for, soldier, is a more human life. They ask that the rulers shall stop drinking 
their blood. They protest against the massacres of others who are as poor and 
unfortunate as you— the Jews and the Armenians. But, soldier, they have made 
you a beast in the service of the Czar. They have persuaded you to kill with 
indifference old and young; men, women, and children, in the name of the evil 
oath you have *riven to the Czar. 

'* Soldier, think how many unfortunate ones you have killed; how many 
widows and orphans you have made. Only come into any factory town, into the 
home of any workingman, and you will see what you have done. Look, here is 
the family of the workingman you killed the other day. See this unhappy 
woman. She is not dressed in silk like the women of your officers. She does 
not smile. Her face, the face of a workingman 's wife, is full of sorrow and 
misery. Look, soldier! See the ^\'Q small, famished children— children of the 
workingman you killed yesterday. See how they crowd about their mother; 
see how they fear you; for they see on your uniform the blood of their father. 
Listen, soldier, to what the youngest says. Listen, soldier! He whispers: 

" 'Murderer! murderer! you have killed my father. He was not your 
enemy. He wished happiness for you, soldier, and for all the wretched work- 
ingmen. Why have you taken him awayt You see now we are dying of hunger. 
Murderer! murderer! why have you killed my father T' 

"But what is the matter with you, soldier T You do not care to hear the 
words of truth which the child says. But he is right. You are a murderer who 
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can not escape. Everywhere in Russia you will hear the same words : Murderer ! 
murderer! Everywhere you will hear the same thing you hear here. 

"But, stop. There is still time. You can be pardoned for this crime. 
Next time, when they order you to kill unarmed men and peasants, don't fire. 
Go to the workingmen and say to them: 

'* 'Comrades, I struggle with you for brotherhood, equality, liberty, and 
truth,' and you will see with what gratitude will be held out to you the hands of 
the workingmen and of their wives and children. You will see that you are a 
brother in the great family of workingmen. Only in joining them can you get 
pardon for your crimes. Otherwise, always and everywhere, the words of the 
child, 'murderer, murderer,' will follow you. Soldier, cry with the working 
people: 

" 'Long live free Russia! Long live the democratic republic, and long live 
the working class!' " 

And the results of this sleeplessness are beginning to appear. The soldiers 
are awakening all over Russia, and are beginning to realize that they are in 
reality part of the great working class. During the Moscow disturbances, when 
the sti'eets were fenced with barricades, nine-tenths of the infantry were locked 
up in their barracks without arms. The government officially declared that 
they were loyal, but just the same they preferred to batter down their city with 
artillery fire rather than trust this "loyal" infantry with ammunition. 

And now comes the news that the ' ' loyal ' ' soldiers in Manchuria have seized 
the Siberian railroad and are returning home in spite of the commands of their 
officei-s. The great question for the workingmen of Russia now is, "What will 
happen when these peasant soldiers return to their peasant homes T" They 
have been forced into this war against their will, and through every day of their 
service they have dreamed of their villages. Now they are coming back to these 
villages against orders. They have revolted against the brutality of their of- 
ficers, and now they are going home expecting to find there the peace and com- 
fort they have been remembering during their long service in the army. And 
what they will find instead of this is the greatest crop failure on record— neither 
grain nor money to buy grain, after the middle of March, heavy war taxes and 
a desperate and starving peasantry. 

There can be little doubt that this union of peasant soldiers whom the 
government itself has trained to war, but who have now been awakened to real- 
ize that they are part of the great working class, is the most serious danger 
which menaces the Russian bureaucracy.— American Federationist. 



CHILDHOOD IN SLAVERY. 



CWICB in the recent past The Chronicle has dealt with the question of 
child labor in factories, and it is gratified to know that its editorials 
have attracted much attention, and more than one request has come 
from organizations formed to prevent the crime of child slavery for 
copies. 

It returns to the question because it is one of profound importance and the 
only way to reach and attract public attention and arouse the people to action 
in behalf of a great social or moral movement is by doing like the successful ad- 
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vertiser— keep everlastingly at it. The time to make war on the infamous sys- 
tem of child slavery is now. 

Whatever is done in Texas will be largely in the form of prevention and 
anticipation, while in many other states it must be corrective and in a large 
measure revolutionary, so firmly has the system become established. 

Negro slavery offended the moral sense of the civilized world, and its aboli- 
tion was inevitable under the resistless operation of universal public sentiment, 
yet it was largely misunderstood, and the system was greatly maligned by those 
who knew nothing of it, and they were most vehement in denunciation, yet it 
was not defensible abstractly, though it was as to the South in large measure 
the result of conditions that could not be prevented. It was at its worst never 
so bad as the white slavery of the cotton mills and glass factories. 

The negro children belonging to the largest planters of the South were bet- 
ter fed, better housed and worked infinitely less than do the pale, puny, fagged- 
out, hollow-chested slaves that at twelve and fourteen years of age work as 
many hours a day as they are years old. 

Every negro child, man and woman, had a well-defined money value, and, 
eliminating every suggestion of humanity and sympathy, and putting human 
action on the sordid ground of self-interest and gain and loss, the Southern 
slave-owner could not afford to grind out the lives of his negro children, upon 
whom he depended for strong, vigorous, healthy "hands'' in future. 

The factory-owners have no such interest. A living child represents so 
many hanks of yarn, so many spindles of thread, so many boxes made, and a 
dead child involves nothing to them except to force another one to take its place. 

Does any man think the evil is exaggerated by those who assail itt Refer- 
ence is made now more especially to its effect on the future of the children 
themselves, and of their posterity. No breedfer of horses or cattle would so sin 
against light and knowledge and self-interest as do the American people when 
they permit millions of boys and girls to be broken in health and physically and 
intellectually dwarfed and stunted in order that heartless avarice may gather in 
more gold. 

Factoi-y life in Manchester, England, has produced a stunted race. Of 
eleven thousand men examined in that city for the army, ten thousand were re- 
jected, and that the system of child labor, whereby children almost in babyhood 
are put at work, given no chance for pleasure, for no joy of childhood, but kept 
at ceaseless toil for beggarly pay, will as inevitably produce a physically and 
morally dwarfed race as effect follows cause. 

To drive a child at dawn to a cotton factory or box factory or glass works 
and keep it there until seven and eight o'clock at night, and millions are so 
driven, is a crime that should arouse the people of America to such action as 
would make such conditions impossible. 

To say that it is necessary to so put children to the crucifixion of daily and 
nightly toil in order to earn money for the family is to confess that social and 
economic conditions are out of joint, and that something is criminally wrong, 
and that civilization is a failure. 

A girl three and a half feet tall works, according to the secretary of the 
Pennsylvania child labor committee, from half past seven in the morning until 
half past eight at night, with an hour for dinner and five minutes for supper. 
The rich brute who enslaves her has gone to his dinner three hours before she 
can leave to drag her weary body to her tenement house, yet some people say 
there is no hell. 
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That child turns in a day the edges of nine thousand boxes, a dull, monoto- 
nous task, wearing, vexing and stunting. 

The working children of Pennsylvania would, if put shoulder to shoulder, 
make a line twenty-two miles long. The factories are murdering children as 
surely as if they were striking them with a club and putting them in the sewer, 
and from the neglect of the law-makers and the indifference or ignorance of the 
people, we are breeding a dangerous race of people, physically and morally 
dwarfed and degenerated. There is no escape from this conclusion. The only 
remedy is to quicken and arouse the conscience and sense of duty of the Ameri- 
can people, and to apply the principles of true Christianity to a question in 
which every citizen has a profound interest.— Houston Chronicle. 



CIGAR MAKERS' FINANCES. 



IN this issue we present the annual financial report, showing the receipts 
and expenditures of all local unions with a recapitulation showing the bal- 
ance on hand and a table of benefits of all kinds paid since 1879, the date 
of the adoption of our benefit system. 

We have added a new, interesting and instructive feature to the table of 
benefits by inserting therein the cost per year to each member for each benefit 
paid and the total cost per year per member for each year for all benefits paid. 
This will enable the members to see at a glance what each benefit costs. We 
have also included the number of 15c. members and the 20c. retiring card hold- 
ers. In figuring the cost per member the foregoing are included in each case 
where they participate in the benefits. This is further explained in the notes 
following the table on eighteenth page of the Journal. The recapitulation and 
the table give a comprehensive and historical understanding and review of the 
financial transactions of the International Union and enable every member to 
readily see just where the funds go and what each benefit costs, and we trust 
will be found interesting and instructive to all. The cost per member for strike 
benefit, 23 7-10 cents, in 1905 was the lowest that it has ever been. The highest 
cost per member for this benefit was in 1884, the year of the Cincinnati strike, 
when the cost reached $12.62 per member. The cost per member for sick benefit 
was $3.73; for death benefit, $3.56; for out-of-work benefit, 87 cents. 

These figures portray the International Union in an altogether different 
light from that painted by D. M. Parry and other trade-union detractors, and 
show that we do several things in the interest of humanity besides striking. 

The figures as a whole show and prove the oft-repeated claim that the bet- 
ter financed a labor organization is, the less trouble and strikes they have. 
Still the percentage of gains for the members in improved economic conditions 
is maintained and steadily improved, but without the loss of time and the ex- 
penditure of large sums for strike benefit. 

While the steadily increasing cost per member in the payment of death 
benefit is explained by the fact that as the age of members increases, the amount 
due their heirs is correspondingly greater. The increase in the payment of 
death benefit over 1904 was $11,065.89. However, in view of the fact that thSrlc 
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length of life and the general health of organized cigar makers have steadily in- 
creased and improved, there seems to be no valid reason why the cost per mem- 
ber for the payment of sick benefit should increase and be as great as it is. The 
average length of the life of union cigar makers has increased over 15 years 
since 1888 and the per cent of those who die from tuberculosis reduced from 51 
per cent in 1888 to 24 per cent in 1905; still the cost per member to pay sick 
benefit has actually increased during this period. The real cause of this must 
be apparent to the thoughtful. The only comparison we are able to make at 
this time is with the plumbers. Its statement for 1903 shows that the cost per 
member to pay sick benefit was $1.37. 

A study of the table will show that the funds increased for the year 1905, 
$99,444.93. The other largest gains in any calendar year was $133,306.62 in 
1903, and $81,879.14 in 1892. The gain in the funds per head in the years named 
was $3.06 for 1902, $3.39 for 1903, and $2.23 for 1905. The funds per capita 
for the same years were: 1892, $18.88; 1903, $12.60; 1905, $17.18. The per 
capita is based only on the full contributing members. Since 1895, when the 
funds were at the lowest ebb and when some of the wise or otherwise enemies 
of the trade-unions said and widely circulated a statement that the International 
Union was bankrupt, down and out, the treasury has increased just $511,643.01, 
or a little over one-half a million dollars and we have gained in members 12,757. 
This simply shows that the would-be Moseses, high priests, but always false 
prophets, were just a little mistaken in their calculation or possibly something 
less honorable. In any event, the result should be and is a source of satisfac- 
tion to the loyal trade-unionists who push on with stout hearts, courage, faith 
and a determination that does not know the words fear or failure in so far as 
they apply to the International Union and the general trade-union movement 

Since the adoption of the benefit system we have expended, all told, for 
that purpose Six Million Eight Hundred Forty-flve Thousand Five Hundred 
Forty Dollars and Sixty-six Cents.— Cigar Makers' Journal. 



A TAX ON POSTERITY. 

Permitting Ohild Labor an Economic Mistake. 

TLe Young Toiler Barely Becomes a Good Adult Worker— Tonthful Strength 

is Prematurely Exhausted by Premature Toil. 



RUSKIN was of the opinion that let a man once overwork, by ever so 
little, and he has forever diminished his ordinary working capacity. 
Recent scientific experiments have proven this theory true, at least in 
basis and implication. When some years ago Jane Addams, Florence 
Kelley and other child-loving sociologists began an earnest crusade against the 
evil of Illinois child labor, their strongest plea and argument was based on the 
knowledge that the child worked too soon makes but a poor adult worker, the 
zest and freshness of his productive or creative energy, as the flower of his 
youthful strength, having been exhausted in the period of premature toil. Slight 
observations will confirm this knowledge. Watch the young people but recently 
child workers pouring out of a large store or factory and note their thin faces, 
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listless movements, air of general physical, if not mental and spiritual, depres- 
sion. Child prodigies rarely attain to more than moderate success during adult- 
ship. The abnormally brilliant granmiar school student carries cleverness up to 
college but seldom. The high school genius frequently loses ground in his third 
year. 

All these facts are* well known, yet there are few economic mistakes more 
prevalent than that of allowing ambitious children, particularly, perhaps, ambi- 
tious boys, to go to work too early. Not only is this true of the poor, whose 
children must become wage earners at the earliest possible moment, but quanti- 
ties of boys quite comfortably situated work before and after school, on Satur- 
day, sometimes even on Sunday, for the sake of a little money not sorely needed, 
the pleasure of the workers, the pride of the parents. Such ill-advised toil al- 
most inevitably must result in decreased working force a few years later, if not 
serious depletion of all the productive powers. 

Nature herself in arranging for the boy's normal progress has given him 
a ''growing task" that needs all his energy, latent and seemingly supei*fluous, 
no less than ordinary and apparent. To this task is super-added the necessary 
but none the less artificial process of scholastic education. What folly, then, to 
tax this already heavily loaded human machine with still a third burden of ad- 
ditional labor T The fact that the boy himself wishes to do the extra work no 
more justifies allowing him to do it than the fact of an inordinate love of sweets 
would justify the adoption of an entirely saccharine diet. If only for economie 
reasons, the premature overwork of the bright and eager boy should be re- 
strained. 

The raiser of fine horses, the trained horticulturist, would never allow the 
premature racing or fruitage of their cherished possessions. They know too 
well at what excessive cost too early honors are attained. Only the embryo 
man, creation's superlative effort, is allowed to so endanger future abilities and 
possibilities of success. 

The question of vacation work is a little different, but even this is of doubt- 
ful value. Playtime, time in which to run wild and gather the abundant reserve 
energy sure to be needed in the combined tasks of growing and gathering 
knowledge, is an absolute necessity for the suceessfnl developmnt of fine physi- 
eal manhood. If vacation work is allowed, it should be so regulated as to leave 
plenty of time for sleep, for outdoor exercise, with at least a reasonable margin 
of absolutely unoccupied hours. 

The theory that "a boy is better at work than idle and getting into mis- 
chief" may contain some truth, especially for the parents, but it is at best a 
dangerous doctrine, scarcely to be encouraged. The growing boy doing full 
school work has small chance of much idle time unless marked by the speciously 
brilliant mentality that facilitates the absorption of surface knowledge. In . 
such case he should be especially guarded from the danger of overwork in any 
direction, while during vacation season idleness— as meaning total release i'rom 
accustomed duties— is urgently needed. Extra work almost inevitably means a 
regrettable though perhaps imperceptible decrease of the reserv^e vitality, a cor- 
responding decrease in the probable good work of the future. The boy may not 
at once grow thin, nervous or ill-tempered, but he will none the less pay the 
penalty sooner or later of the still undeveloped capacities prematurely overtaxed. 

To this rule there are few exceptions, as parents inclined to put boys too 
early to work or finding it difficult to restrain them from nonscholastic effort 
should consider. Premature work is premature overwork nearly always. An^lC 
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eager, ambitious Johnny, rising early and toiling late to amass a few dollars, 
is purchasing a trivial present success dearly, selling important success chances 
for the future at a rate pitiably low.— Join Coleman, in San Francisco Chronicle. 



TELESCOPIC VERSUS MICROSCOPIC 

VIEWS. 

By the Rev. Charles Stelzle. 



CHE microscope has its uses. But you cannot see the stai*s through a 
microscope. You cannot get a broad view of nature— the rivers, the 
mountains, the green earth. You cannot see even a single tree through 
a microscope. 

There are men who always look at life through this little instrument. They 
teem to take a peculiar delight in searching for the small things in life— the 
petty, the mean things— in others' lives. They never have a vision. They 
never take into the sweep of their horizon the really great and good things. If 
they were to be shown a beautiful painting, they would search for fly-spects 
upon the frame. And because their outlook is narrow, they become pessimistic 
and bitter and censorious. 

Unfortunately, the labor movement is sometimes retarded by these unhappy 
individuals. Occasionally they are found within the ranks of the workers. 
They are the ones who are dead weights to the really earnest men who are 
bravely making a fight for better things. But they are also found outside the 
labor movement. To them, the labor movement consists of unreasonable 
strikes and unscrupulous agitators. They do not see the millions of children 
in the mills and the factories who should be at home and in the schools, and for 
whom organized labor is making a strong fight, while the great mass of even in- 
telligent people are strangely indifferent to their struggles. They seem to be 
ignorant of the terrible sweat shop in which thousands of the toilers are wearing 
out their lives in the hopelessness of abject poverty, and for whom the labor 
union almost single-handed is battling, in what is bound to be a winning fight 

Who is doing more for the woman that toils t What institution stands 
more courageously for a squarer deal for our sisters and mothers? Not in a 
weak, sickly, sentimental way, but with a vigor and a red-bloodedness that is 
sometimes startling in its persistency and in its effectiveness. 

Look through your telescope for a little while, and forget fly specks. No- 
body likes them. We can't get rid of them altogether, but there is something 
else on the horizon. 
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EIGHT HOUR BILL. 

A Proteet Against Further Delay. 
By Samuel Gk>mpers. 



IT WILL be remembered that Labor's Eight Hour Bill has had an adven- 
turous career before the past several Congresses. In one case a senator, 
the chairman of the Committee on Education and Labor, introducing and 
"fathering" the bill, going so far in his efforts to defeat it as to make a 
minority report against it. Another instance where the majority of the Com- 
mittee on Labor of the House adopted resolutions proposed by the opponents 
of the bill, containing questions subndtted to the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, which the latter was compelled to say were not capable of definite or in- 
telligent answer. It is not necessary here to state the various methods employed 
by senators and representatives in Congress to prevent the Eight Hour Bill from 
enactment. Sufficient for the present purpose is the statement that all of this 
was known and appreciated all along and protest from time to time made. A 
few weeks apo, realizing that no step had been taken to advance the bill, the 
president of the A. F. of L. asked Chairman Gardner, of the House Committee 
on Labor, to call a committee meeting for the purpose of advancing the bill. 
The meeting was held and President Gtompers made the following argument 
which, as will be observed, was more in the nature of a protest against the pro- 
crastinating policy of the opponents of the bill and against further delay in re- 
porting it. A perusal of the argument will also disclose the policy of some of 
the opponents to divert the attention of the speaker from the main point at 
issue. A careful reading of the argument will prove interesting. It is as fol- 
lows: 



House of Representatives, 

Thursday, May 3, 1906. 

The committee met at 11 o'clock a. m., 
Hon. John J. Gardner (chairman) in the 
chair. 

The Chairman: This hearing was called 
at the suggestion of the president of the A. 
F. of L., Mr. Grompers, he having expressed 
to the chairman a desire to meet the com- 
mittee and to be heard on matters of legis- 
lation pending before the committee at this 
time, and, as I understood him, particularly 
with reference to the Eight Hour Bill; and 
80, Mr. Gompers, if you are ready to proceed, 
we will hear you. 

Statement of Mr. Samuel Gompers. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee: Mr. Gardner, the chairman of the 
committee, has stated that I requested that 
a meeting of the committee might be called 
for the purpose of hearing the representa- 
tives of the interests of labor, or the repre- 
sentatives of labor in matters of interest to 
the wage-earners of the country, not neces- 
sarily for hearings in the generally accepted 
sense of that term, but rather that we might 
urge upon the committee, as briefly as we 
can find words to state what we have in 
mind to say, the necessity for legislation, 
the necessity for the enactment of some of 
the bills which are now before this com- 
mittee. I take it, of course, that it would 
not be appropriate to discuss matters or 



measures or bills that are in the hands of 
other committees of Congress, but there* are 
a number of them In the hands of this com- 
mittee, and we are strongly desirous that 
the Committee on Labor of the House, that 
the House itself, that Congress, shall pass 
bills which are pending In this Congress, 
and which have dragged a very weary exist- 
ence through several previous Congresses. 
Among them I should urge the enactment 
of the^ Eight Hour Bill Introduced in the 
House by the chairman of this committee. 
Mr. Gardner. 

We ask that the committee report the 
Gardner Bill, H. R. 11651 (Eight Hour BiU). 
Mr. Chairman, this bill has been before five 
Congresses. Hearings extending over per- 
iods of five or six months have been held 
in both this committee and the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. It was re- 
ported favorably by the Committee on Labor 
several times, and passed the House of 
Representatives twice. It was reported 
favorably once by the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor, after it passed the 
House, and only by reason of the senator 
who took charge of the bill himself sigrning 
a minority report against it was its defeat 
encompassed. We were at the point of a 
decisive vote in the Senate upon three dif- 
ferent occasions, and we had reason to be- 
lieve that the bill would have been a law if 
a decisive vote could, have ^Sen reached. 
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The only time when the Committee on LAbor 
of the House did not report the Bight Hour 
Bill favorably was in the last Congrress. In 
fact, the committee made no report at all 
upon the bill. Instead, the committee 
adopted a series of resolutions containing 
several interrogfatories and referred these 
questions to the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. The ques- 
tions themselves were proposed by the op- 
ponents of the bill. At the time that they 
were proposed, attention was called to the 
fact that they were suggested simply for the 
purpose of procrastination, so that no action 
could be taken by the then Congress. 
Further attention was called to the fact 
that the questions were absurd upon their 
face, and unanswerable. The committee, 
however, saw fit to take the view of the 
opponents of the Eight Hour Bill and 
adopted the resolution with the questions, 
and referred them to the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, and we have seen 
what the secretary said. For convenience, 
and to recall the matter to the minds of the 
gentlemen who are members of this Con- 
gress and who were not members of the 
last Congress, I just want to read the reso- 
lution as adopted by the committee: 
Resolution of the Committee. 
Be it resolved by the Committee on Labor 
of * the House of Representatives, That the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor be, and 
he hereby is, requested to investigate and 
report upon the bill now pending in said 
House (H. R., 4064), entitled, "A bill limit- 
ing the hours of dally service of laborers 
and mechanics employed upon work done 
for the United States, or for any territory, 
or for the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes," his said report to state his 
conclusions with regard to the following 
questions: 

1. What would be the additional cost to 
the United States of the various materials 
and articles which it customarily procures 
by contract, which would be governed by 
the limitations set out In said bill? 

2. What damage, If any, would be done 
to the manufacturing Interests affected by 
the provisions of the bill, if enacted? 

Mr. Davenport (attorney for the Parry- 
Post organization): Would it Interrupt you, 
Mr. Gompers, If I asked you whether the 
bill there referred to was not an entirely 
diflferent bill from the bill No. 11651? 

Mr. Gompers: No. 11651 is the original 
Eight Hour Bill, which was introduced by 
Congressman Gardner, the chairman of this 
committee, and is the bill for which the 
American labor movement has stood and 
which it has advocated. It was changed by 
the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor in the last Congress, and rather than 



get nothing, we accepted that; but I think 
that we have about changed our minds and 
gone back to the demand of having an ef- 
fective bill. 

Mr. Davenport: But the point is that the 
report of Secretary Metcalfe is directed to 
an entirely (Jifferent bill from this bill, 11651, 
Mr. Gompers: As a matter of fact, while 
the first paragraph of the resolution names 
the bill, yet the questions ^ve no reference 
to the bill, but to the essence of the propo- 
sition involved, and are equally applicable, 
or inapplicable, to the present bill, or to any 
consideration of the proposition to reduce 
the hours of labor. 

Mr. Davenport: But the solicitor, Mr. 
Collier, was first asked by him to define the 
limits of that bill, so that the inquiries 
might be directed to those matters. 

The Chairman: In what particulars does 
this differ from that? 

Mr. Davenport: Oh, in such ways that, 
as I understand the solicitor to say, it nar- 
rowed the operation of this bill so much 
that when the commissioner came to In- 
quire as to the probable increase of cost to 
the government, it was not 95 per cent. In 
fact, it practically confined it to the ship- 
building and steel producing interests. I 
will not Interrupt Mr. Gompers any further. 

Mr. Gompers: Mr. Chairman, the differ- 
ence in the bill now before this committee 
and that originally before the committee 
years ago, and the one amended by former 
Senator McComas, of Maryland, is very 
small. They are essentially the same. There 
Is diflferent langruage employed, or certain 
language omitted, in Senator McComas' bill, 
which we believe ought to be retained in a 
bill, but I want to say that the questions 
propounded by the committee were not 
changed In any particular, and had as much 
reference to the McComas bill of the last 
Congress, or the Gardner bill of former Con- 
gresses, as to the Gardner bill of this Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Hunt: Might I ask if this is an 
exact copy of the bill which passed the 
Fifty-sixth Congress? 

Mr. Gompers: I think so. 

Mr. Hunt: The same, practically? 

Mr. Gompers: Yes, sir; practically the 
same. 

Mr. Hunt: If not exactly the same? 

Mr. Gompers: If not exactly the same it 
Is practically the same. 

Mr. Hunt: Which passed the House in 
the Fifty -sixth Congress? 

Mr. Gk)mpers: Yes, sir. I want to make 
this clear, that on the questions propounded 
by the committee to the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor it would not have made 
any difference if the question was that the 
government of the United States wmm te 
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place all industries of our country under the 
eiffht hour day, or if It only applied to one 
particular industry. The committee under- 
took to ask questions of economic and 
speculative character, and it did not make 
any difference whether they applied to the 
then bill. No. 4064. or to the present bill 
No. 11661. I want to continue reading the 
questions of the committee. 

Mr. Payson (counsel for several corpora- 
tions): Mr. Chairman, may I ask a ques- 
tion of Mr. Gompers here? As Mr. Gom- 
X)ers knows, I am largely interested in this, 
and so that we may understand one another 
as we go along I would like to ask him this: 
Is it your contention that this bill in sub- 
stance is the bill of the last Congress? 

Mr. Qompers: Substantially, yes, sir. 

Mr. Payson: Very well. 

Mr. Hunt: With changes made necessary 
to secure action at the other end of the 
Capitol? 

Mr. Gompers: It is the original Gardner 
bill. 

Mr. Payson: In substance the bill of last 
year? 

Mr. Gompers: I think it more ample in- 
asmuch as it is more clear. 

Mr. Payson: I am not asking that, but 
I ask you if it is your contention that It is 
substantially the same bill as that of the 
last Congress. 

Mr. Gompers: (Reading): 

3. Whether manufacturers who have 
heretofore furnished materials and articles 
to the government under contract would 
continue to contract with the government 
If such contracts were within the peremp- 
tory eight hour limitation provided by said 
bill? 

4. What would be the effect of the enact- 
ment of the said bill upon the ship-building 
industry? 

5. What would be the effect of the enact- 
ment of the said bill, if any, upon the ex- 
port trade of the country? 

6. Are the laborers of the country, or- 
ganized or unorganized, who would be af- 
fected by the proposed legislation, willing 
to have taken away from them the right to 
labor more than eight hours per day, if they 
desire to do so? 

7. What effect will this proposed legisla- 
tion have, if any, upon the agricultural in- 
terests of the country? 

I wonder whether all the members of 
Congress have read the answers of the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor. It is 
really most interesting reading. These 
answers are on page 4 of the report of the 
secretary. To the first question the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor makes this 



It is clearly impossible to give a definite 
answer to this question. 

The secretary proceeds then to give you 
his reasons, showing that it is imposlble to 
answer that question. To question two his 
answer is: 

This inquiry can not be answered defi- 
nitely for the same reasons as are stated 
in connection with the first inquiry. 
To question three ht answers: 
This question can only be answered by 
the contractors themselves, and It Is doubt- 
ful whether a definite reply could be given 
by them, and so forth. 

Mr. Goebel: Mr. Grompers, I know that he 
starts in with that sort of thing but you 
ought to read on, there. He goes on there 
and he says that there will be an increased 
cost, and so forth. You do not give his 
answer In full. Is It not that because of 
the difficulty to answer. 

Mr. Gompers: Let us see. He says in 
his answer to question three. 

Mr. Goebel: Take question one. He 
says that it Is impossible to give a definite 
answer to this question, and so on. 
Mr. Gompers: He says: 
It is clearly impossible to give a definite 
answer to this question. 

Mr. Goebel: Now he gives his reasons 
why. 

Mr. Gompers: Certainly; but they are 
reasons why It is Impossible to answer the 
question. Hence, does It not seem an un- 
warranted procedure to ask a question that 
is impossible of definite answer? That Is 
the matter that I desire to bring to the at- 
tention of this committee. 

Mr. Goebel: But would it not probably 
follow that the question Is so serious a one 
that It Is hard to give a definite answer as 
to the effect that It would have? It is not 
because the question Is Irrelevant or im- 
proper, but because of the nature and the 
circumstances, that he could not give a 
definite answer. But if you will read on, 
he gives the reasons. 

Mr. Gompers: The reasons why he can 
not give a definite answer. His reasons do 
not change the statement that it is Incapa- 
ble of a definite answer. He supports his 
statement that it is incapable of a definite 
answer. To question fpur he replies: 

This Inquiry offers the same difficulties 
when a reply Is sought. 
To question five his reply Is: 
This inquiry is likewise not susceptible 
of definite reply. 

To question six, as to the position of the 
working people, and this Is the only definite 
answer that he makes or that he says he is 
capable of making, he replied in this lan- 
guage: ^ 
This question has alrea^5JiQ£ answiered 
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by the representatives of organized labor 
who have appeared before the committee 
from time to time. 

As to the seventh question, he says: 

The same difficulties are met with in this 
question as with the preceding questions 
when a definite reply is attempted. 

In other words, the Committee on Labor 
of the last Congress asked a series of ques- 
tions which officially were communicated to 
another department of the government, and 
that department is compelled to say that the 
questions are incapable of definite or In- 
telligent or proper answer. And the fact of 
the matter Is that the attention of the mem- 
bers of the committee who voted for that 
proposition, for those questions, was called 
to the fact that they could not be answered, 
and that they were simply submitted by the 
opposition to the Eight Hour Bill for the 
purpose of dragging the thing along through 
the Fifty-eighth Congress, and In order that 
the legislation which we sought might be 
defeated. 

Now, there Is no additional argument that 
can be made here before this committee in 
support of the bill. There Is not one addi- 
tional thought or fact that could be sub- 
mitted to this committee In opposition to 
the bill that has not In some form or other 
been presented at some hearing, and there- 
fore Is In print in the official records of this 
committee and of other committees of Con- 
gress, and of Congress itself. Time and 
time again It has been my duty, with others, 
not always a pleasurable duty, to ask the 
consideration and time of the Committee on 
Labor of the House to hear what we have 
to say; and it has not always been a pleas- 
urable duty, either, to be compelled to call 
attention to the impatience of the working 
people of our country with the dilatory 
methods employed either by the one or the 
other, the negligence, the indifference of 
some members or parties, regarding the in- 
terests of labor and the hostility manifested 
by many, and under the tongue of gllbness 
and kindly expression for labor. But when 
anything tangible was suggested or offered 
or proposed, it was met too often with In- 
dlflCerence and hostility. 

I am not here, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, to ask for any hearings upon this bill. 
We believe that the facts that are obtain- 
able have been obtained In support of or in 
opposition to the Eight Hour Bill. The 
working people of this country want It. 
They are In earnest about It. And when I 
say that they want It, I mean not simply 
as a mere fad or fancy. They want It be- 
cause it is an absolute necessity to their 
own well-being and the well-being of our 
country. 

Some men have said that we are indulg- 



ing in threats, because we have expressed 
our dissatisfaction with things as they are 
going with regard to the interests of labor 
and the affairs in which labor is interested, 
and we have been held up to scorn and con- 
tempt before several committees of Congress 
because we dared to say that our patience 
has been tested to the limit It has been 
construed that we have threatened mem- 
bers of Congrress and Senators with our 
displeasure, if you please, or threatened 
them that we would try to supplant them 
with other men representing the people in 
Congress, and this is the kind of threats 
about which so much Is said. 

For Heaven's sake, when has it ebcome 
a crime or an offense for an American citi- 
zen to express his preference for one con- 
gressman or another? I imagine that it is 
not so grave an offense for the workingmen 
to exercise their sovereign i>olitIcal power 
accorded to them equally with all other 
citizens, In furtherance of their interests or 
in furtherance of the principles in which 
they believe, in the protection or furtherance 
of the rights to which they are entitled, or 
think they are entitled, I am sure I am 
within the limits of truth when I say that 
the representative men in the organized 
labor movement have exercised a healthful 
and a rightful conservative influence over 
the working people of our country. .If you 
do not believe It look to other countries. 

Mr. Haskins: Right here let me ask you 
a question, whether it would not be better 
for the laboring org^anizatlons of the country 
to quietly exercise their right of sulTrage, 
as cUl other people do, rather than to send 
out letters threatening men who are acting 
under an oath of office, in order to induce 
them to conform to their particular wishes 
in the enactment of certain legislation? 

Mr. Gompers: I think the question is 
scarcely a fair one, for It leaves the infer- 
ence that the workingmen have done a 
thing which they have neither a lawful nor 
moral right to do, and I deny that the work- 
ingmen have done anjrthing of the sort. 
What they have done is what every other 
citizen in the United States is expected to 
do, and that is to ally themselves with those 
who are similarly situated, who hold similar 
views, for the purpose of having those In- 
terests and those views enacted into laws 
by Congress. Pray tell me — I might turn 
the Yankee — what was the movement for 
the declaration of the gold standard? Wliat 
was the movement for the maintenance of 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver? 
And a man whcf stood upon the opposite 
platform was threatened with dire political 
defeat. We are interested in the matter of 
our employment. In the matter of our hours 
of labor, In the exercise of the rights which 
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every other citizen exercises, and we And 
that Congress has turned a deaf ear to our 
complaints, to our memorials for relief, to 
the petitions which we have presented for 
redress, and the back of Congrress is turned 
a£:ainst us by negrligence or indifference or 
hostility, and nothing comes from our ef- 
forts. What shall we do — continue to come 
here year after year and year after year 
and decade after decade, and still go back 
reporting to the men who select us to come 
here and present their claims: "Defeat! 
defeat! Nothing accomplished?" 

Mr. Haskins: I understand that the At- 
torney-General has recently rendered an 
opinion that the present eight hour law ap- 
plies to all government work. 

Mr. Gompers: Have you a copy of that? 

Mr. Haskins: I have not. 

Mr. Gompers: Nor have I. 

Mr. Haskins: I have seen a copy of It 
within the last two weeks. 

Mr. Goebel: No; he said that it applies 
to the canal zone. 

Mr. Morrison: That did not do very 
much good, though. 

Mr. Goebel: That is what you have ref- 
erence to? 

Mr. Haskins: Yes; I suppose so. 

Mr. Gompers: There are several things 
in reference to that, and I am glad that is 
brought up, because.it matters a great deal 
as to the view of what constitutes govern- 
ment work. The purpose of this bill is to 
reach the work done by contract and sub- 
contract, affecting those things which can 
not be bought in the open market. But 
shall we be compelled to depend upon the 
varying influences and varying conceptions 
and varying interpretations? We want 
something a little more substantial; and as 
for the eight hour law In the construction 
of the Panama Canal, the first great work, 
the first one great undertaking, or rather 
one of the great undertakings, that our 
government proposes to build, the eight 
hour day, so far as it applies to foreign la- 
borers, is not operative. And who is there 
who is going to complain now? What 
American workman who may be there and 
who may be called upon to work in excess 
of eight hours is going to complain? If 
they complain there it means simply the 
absolute loss of their situation. 

The eight hour law, the first eight hour 
resolution of Congress, was not only a 
means for the shortening of the work- day, 
but it was a declaration of an economic 
principle established by the government of 
the United States, and that principle has 
been destroyed or vitiated — not destroyed, 
but vitiated to a considerable extent — by 
the action of Congress. 

Mr. Goebel: It was suspended. 



Mr. Gompers: Yes, suspended. That 
term will do Just as well as any of them. 

Mr. Haskins: You understand, do you 
not, that Congress can not enact any law 
but what Is subject to Interpretation and 
construction by the courts hereafter? 

Mr. Gompers: I understand that very 
well, and it has seemed to me that Inasmuch 
as Congress does not mind to take a chance 
as to the constitutionality of a measure 
when it affects other interests, I do not see 
why this continuous harping upon judicial 
Interpretation and constitutionality as to 
measures that have for their purpose the 
benefiting of so large a mass of the people 
as are the wage- earners. 

Mr. Stanley: As I understand It, Mr. 
Gardner, you prepared this bill with great 
care. I do not think there Is any question 
but what this bill is clearly within the right 
of Congress. There is no serious question 
but what you have a constitutional right to 
circumscribe the hours of labor on govern- 
ment work, or to define what government 
work Is. as has been done in this bill. 

The Chairman: I do not know whether 
that is seriously disputed by anybody, now. 
I think very generally the position has been 
abandoned. 

Mr. Stanley: Of course, what you want 
to do is to get a bill through, and then what 
the courts will do with it is another thing. 

Mr. €k)mpers: Yes; we will take our 
chances with the courts. There Is con- 
siderable discussion and rumor as to when 
Congress will adjourn. Of course, we un- 
derstand that Congress may adjourn, and 
any bill that is unadopted or which is not 
passed in this first session may be adopted 
or passed in the next session. I do not 
think that Congress ought to adjourn this 
first session without passing that bill and 
having It become a law. I urge It, and I 
trust that the members of the committee 
may see the wisdom of so doing. 

I said that the report of the arguments in 
extenso, with testimony to a very great 
length which was submitted, are all in print. 
In those committee hearings the last Con- 
gress was urged to pass this legislation, and 
we said that we were perfectly satisfied 
that the committee might take a vote upon 
the bill without a word from us on the sub- 
ject, and submit our case upon the record, 
upon the arguments and facts submitted in 
former Congresses. We do not want to add 
anything more. I am sure there is not a 
new thought, there is not a new fact, that 
can be submitted by the opposition. 

Mr. Stanley: Are there any new condi- 
tions, I mean interests, that you would like 
to present to the committee? 

Mr. Gompers: I have not really any de- 
sire to do that, now. Of course, if the com- 
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mittee should so decide to undertake hear- 
ingrs or ar£ruments» I presume that we should 
be compelled to submit. But we shall do 
so then very reluctantly. We do not want 
to take up the time of the committee, and 
we do not want to burden your record. The 
facts, the theory, and the argruments are all 
in print. 

Mr. Haskins: There is nothingr addi- 
tional? 

Mr. (Jompers: There is not anything in 
addition that we care to present other than 
what is already in print. We might present 
facts anewi but they would simply support 
the first contentions. We might make 
another argument or arguments and clothe 
them in different language, but in their es- 
sence they would be the same. I trust that 
the committee may report the bill. 

Mr. Davenport: In the original Qardner 
bill which has been introduced at this ses- 
sion and which you ask the enactment of 
now, in lines 12 and 13, on page one, it is 
provided that no person "shall be required 
or permitted to work more than eight hours 
in any one calendar day." In the bill that 
was before this committee at the last ses- 
sion, the bill as It is in the report made by 
Secretary Metcalf, the language used is, 
"shall be required or permitted to work 
more than eight hours in any one calendar 
day upon such work." Now, we are not 
novices in this discussion. The insertion of 
the words "upon such work" was made, of 
course, after a great deal of discussion be- 
fore this committee and before the Senate 
Committee. Do you object to the insertion 
of those words in the Gardner bill? 

Mr. Gompers: I think that the Qardner 
bill, with those words omitted, should be 
enacted. I think that to make it an effec- 
tive law those words should not be retained. 

Mr. Davenport: That is, that the words, 
"upon such work," should not be inserted? 

Mr. Gompers: Be not inserted. 

Mr. Davenport: Then it is your desire to 
have a bill enacted which will require the 
contractor to stipulate that no workman 
working upon any part of the work con- 
templated shall be required or permitted to 
work more than eight hours at all in any 
one calendar day? 

Mr. Gtompers: In his employ. 

Mr. Davenport: In his employ. 

Mr. Qoebel: Does not that refer to the 
contract ? 

Mr. Davenport: It does not. That is the 
precise point. 

Mr. Qoebel: Can it mean anything else 
but the contract? 

Mr. Davenport: It is in the contract, but 
the question is whether the mem stipulates 
that no employe of his shall work in any 
one calendar day more than eight hours. 



Mr. Qoebel: On that contract. 
Mr. Stanley: That is, four hours might 
be upon the government work and six hours 
upon some other work. 
Mr. Qoebel: Under the contract 
Mr. Stanley: The only way it could af- 
fect it would be that they would work him 
eight hours on that contract and two hours 
on something else. 
Mr. Qoebel: It would not apply. 
The Chairman: That language is lifted 
bodily from the act of 1892, which had been 
in effect for a number of years, but we pro- 
pose to pass this, under which no difficulty 
of the kind suggested has arisen. We have 
got this law today on the statute books, with 
this exception. The present law limits its 
operation by its own terms to the public 
works of the United States. 

Mr. Goebel: Undertaken by the govern- 
ment. 

The Chairman: No, to the public works 
of the United States, and it applies there. 
So that the whole difference between this 
bill and the existing law hinges upon tbe 
construction of "public works," which in its 
turn hinges upon the ownership of the land 
on which the work Is being done. That, I 
think, has been held. But this is the act 
under which our post-offices and custom 
houses and every public work of the United 
States is being built. 

The service and employment of all labor- 
ers and mechanics who are now or may 
hereafter be in the employment of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by any contractor or sub- 
contractor upon any of the public works of 
the United States, or said District, Is hereby 
limited and restricted to eight hours In any 
one calendar day, and it shall be unlawful 
for any officer of the United States govern- 
ment or of the District of Columbia, or any 
contractor of such laborers and mechanics, 
to require or permit any such laborer or me- 
chanic to work more than eight hours in 
any one calendar day. 

I simply cite it to show that when that 
bill was formulated here we were not adopt- 
ing anything new, that we were lifting bod- 
ily the law under which every public build- 
ing in the United States was being erected. 

Mr. Gompers: I would say that I would 
like In turn to ask Mr. Davenport a ques- 
tion: Whether the adoption of the words 
"upon such work" in this bill would make 
any difference in his attitude to the bill? 

Mr. Davenport: Well, I do not think it 
would. 

Mr. Gompers: I do not think it is neces- 
sary, then, that I should go any further. 

Mr. Davenport: I wanted to direct at- 
tention to the fact that It makes a very ma- 
terial difference as to the scope of this bill. 
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If a man contracts and gives a bond not to 
permit a person to work more than eierht 
hours a day, and it Is not limited In Its 
scope to the work that he is doing upon that 
particular contract. It makes some differ- 
ence. 

Mr. Goebel: But how could he give the 
bond? A bond has reference to a contract. 

Mr. Davenport: Yes, and the attempt as 
we imderstand It on the part of the pro- 
ponents of this legislation is to force every 
employer of labor who does work for the 
government within the provisions of the 
bill, to prevent him, I might say, from hav- 
ing his men work more than eight hours a 
day for him. 

Mr. Payson: Upon any other work than 
this. 

Mr. Davenport: Now, I would ask Mr. 
Gompers if there is any objection on his 
part to the insertion of the words '"upon 
such work"? 

Mr. Gompers: I do not know that the 
answer to the question is really material in- 
formation to the gentleman who has asked 
it. He is not going to change his attitude 
towards this bill one iota, and I do not see 
any necessity for my answering his ques- 
tion at all. Of course, if a member of the 
committee should ask that question, that is 
a different thing. 

Mr. Davenport: I would ask him if these 
words inserted in the bill No. 4064. "nothing 
in this act shall apply to contracts for the 
purchase of supplies by the government, 
whether manufactured to conform to partic- 
ular specifications or not," would meet with 
his approval — whether there is any objec- 
tion to the insertion of those words. 

Mr. Gompers: I advocate the bill as it is. 

The Chairman: The following phrase is 
new — 

Mr. Davenport (reading): "Materials or 
articles?" 

Mr. Goebel: Is It not In substance the 
same? 

Mr. Davenport: No, Senator McComas 
said that in his opinion it would limit its 
operation to only five per cent of the work 
that was done for the government. Now, 
that insertion was made after prolonged 
discussion before the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor and before this com- 
mittee. The difference between the two 
bills in that respect — 

Mr. Stanley: What are the lines? 

Mr. Davenport: Line 21 Is the old Gard- 
ner bill: 

Nothing in this act shall apply to contracts 
for transportation by land or water, nor 
shall the provisions and stipulations in this 
act provided for afCect so much of any con- 
tract as is to be performed by way of trans- 
portation or for such materials as may usu- 



ally be bought in open market, whether 
made to conform to particular specifications 
or not. 

Mr. Stanley: That is in this bill? 

Mr. Davenport: Yes, sir. The way it 
read in bill No. 4064 was: 

Nothing in this act shall apply to con- 
tracts* for transportation by land or water, 
or for the transmission of intelligence, or 
for such materials or articles as may usually 
be bought in open market, whether made to 
conform to particular specifications or not, 
or for the purchase of supplies by the gov- 
ernment, whether manufactured to conform 
to particular specifications or not. 

Now, what I want to ask Mr. Gompers Is 
whether he objects to the insertion of that 
clause, "and for the purchase of supplies 
by the .government, whether manufactured 
to conform to particular specifications or 
not?" 

Mr. Gompers: I do not think it is possi- 
ble in this fashion to say whether I should 
be in favor of or opposed to any particular 
proposition to be inserted or to be omitted 
in the bill; but I say in a general way, and 
as strongly as I can say it, that we want the 
Gardner bill. I imagine that there will be 
no objection to the insertion of the words 
"for the transmission of intelligence," if 
that is essential; but if my conception of 
the bill is right, I think that is covered in 
the very terms of the Gardner bill. That 
is, the language is unnecessary. We exempt 
the railroads and transportation companies, 
the common carriers, from the operations 
of the bill. You know that the representa- 
tives of the railroad workmen of the United 
States are asking Congress for a law limit- 
ing their hours of- daily labor. 

Mr. Payson: To how much? 

Mr. Gompers: I think to eight 

Mr. Payson. To 16 hours. 16 hours, as 
was stated by Mr. Fuller in a discussion 
which I had with him day before yesterday 
before the House Committee on Interstate 
and Forelgrn Commerce. 

Mr. Gompers: And I take it that you are 
opposed to that? 

Mr. Payson: Yes, but not on that ground. 

Mr. Gompers: Undoubtedly you are op- 
posed to it. 

Mr. Payson: Let us be frank about it. 

Mr. Gk>mpers: Yes, of course you are op- 
posed to anything of that sort. Mr. Daven- 
port called attention to the statement made 
by former Senator McComas, that the provi- 
sions of his bill would cover about five per 
cent of the government's work, and yet Mr. 
Davenport did not cease his antagonism to 
it. It does not make a particle of difference 
what proposition labor may make, what 
suggestion it may make, to secure some gov- 
ernment relief, it will meet with the same 
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opposition. A few weeks ago we saw the 
news flashed across the continent that a 
railroad telegraph operator ha4 fallen 
asleep at his post, and two trains smashed 
Into each other, killing the human freight 
It was not stated, though, that this man 
had been constantly at the keyboard for 
more than two days. 

Mr. Payson: Are you referring tp the 
Colorado disaster? 

Mr. Gompers: It was just about two 
months ago; less than two months ago. 

Mr. Payson: Yes. 

Mr. €k)mpers: The operator did not know 
what had occurred. He was aroused and 
told that this calamity had occurred, and he 
said, "Yes, I was asleep." 

Mr. Stanley: Do you not attribute the 
failure of this government to exercise any 
sort of control over the hours of employ- 
ment to that very condition? Do you not 
believe that there can be attributed the 
great mortality among both passengers and 
employes on the railroads of the United 
States over that on other railroads of the 
world giving similar service to that? 

Mr. Gompers: I have not the slightest 
doubt. 

Mr. Stanley: I believe that there are 
about 500 per cent more deaths on railroads 
in the United States than In almost any 
other country, or about as many as in all 
the rest of the world put together. 

Mr. Gompers: Yes; and I say In spite 
of the fact that in recent years there has 
been a little conformity of the railroad com- 
panies to the uniform coupler law, which 
law was opposed. I do not know that Mr. 
Davenport opposed It or that Judge Payson 
opposed it. 

Mr. Payson: In a way I did. 

Mr. Gompers: He opposed It, of course; 
or if he did not oppose it his prototypes 
would oppose it. 

Mr. Morrison: The same interests. 

Mr. Gompers: The same Interests. The 
human slaughter would go on. 

Mr. Payson: No, that does not follow at 
all. 

Mr. Gompers: No, of course it does not 
follow from your viewpoint. Gentlemen, 
there are new conditions of industry in our 
time, and the working people so far as they 
can in their orgranizatlons undertake to im- 
prove or to protect their economic condi- 
tion. There are certain things over which 
they can exercise no power of enforcement 
other than through the state — the state as 
represented by the Congress and the Presi- 
dent in their enacting power. We can not 
change the conditions of industry. They 
must have the fullest opportunity of growth 
and development. There is no disposition 
on the part of the working people of our 



country to Interfere with that, but rather 
their disposition is to encourage Industriai 
development to the fullest In the matters 
which can be only determined, in which re- 
lief can be only obtained through legislation, 
we come to the Congress of the United 
States. 

Mr. Rainy: I understand that upon many 
of these questions several labor organiza- 
tions are divided. Upon this question of 
eight hours for labor is there any division 
among labor organizations in this country? 

Mr. Gompers: Not any. 

Mr. Rainy: Do you know what the atti- 
tude of European governments has been to 
this question of eight hours for labor? 

Mr. Gompers: Yes, sir; In England, In 
France, in Germany. In Russia, the tendency 
is in that direction. And no matter what 
form of government obtains in any country, 
the demand of the workers of modern times 
is universal for the eight hour work -day. 
There is not any difference of opinion among 
any of the working people, the world over, 
upon that subject. The idea of men saying 
that the workmen want the right of working 
longer, that they do not want that rig:ht 
taken away from them, Is preposterous. 

Mr. Haskins: Do you mean to include In 
that statement unorganized labor as well? 

Mr. (Jompers: Yes, unorganized labor. 
You may, perhaps, have noticed that in any 
statement I have made I have tried to «x- 
press myself as voicing the sentiment of 
labor among the working people. It is true 
that some men have said, and may say 
again, that there are only 8,000,000 organized 
workmen in the United States. There are 
some who erroneously, then, make this com- 
parison and say there are 80,000,000 of peo- 
ple in the United States, and, by inference, 
we represent a number which is as three 
is to eighty, but they fail to have any con- 
ception of the fact that these 8,000,000 have 
wives and children also, and as the old 
trite saying is, '*Where God gives children 
he also gives bread," but, as a rule, those 
who have the most bread have the least 
children, and those who have the least bread 
have the most children. 

Mr. Payson: The men having the cMl- 
dren would not trade them off for bread. 

Mr. Gompers: No, sir; we are not en- 
gaged in that traffic. That may be a better 
policy to pursue for those who care less for 
human life than they do for money. 

Mr. Payson: I would be glad to trade 
facetiously. I know that you have children 
yourself. 

Mr. Grompers: Yes, I have nine grand- 
children, bless their hearts. 

Mr. Peyson: I would be glad to trade 

some bread for children myself. 

Mr. Haskins: Does thi^afipla^lt# the 
Digitized by" -^*^'«^ ""^ "** 
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laborers upon farms, those who are em- 
ployed in that claas of work? Is that the 
general sentiment of the laborers on the 
farms, that they demand an eight hour day? 

Mr. Gompers: I only say this, that 
wherever they have had an opportunity of 
expressing themselves, that has been the 
desire, * and secondly there is this fact, that 
under the modern conditions of agriculture 
they do not work so many hours as they 
formerly did. 

Mr. Haskins: That is so. I Used to work 
on a farm myself, 10 to 15 hours a day. 

Mr. Stanley: You are making no fight 
here to have any legislation looking to the 
regulation of the number of hours that farm 
laborers should work? The conditions are 
different among the manufacturing interests 
from what they are among farm laborers. 
I represent an agricultural district and 
there are times when a farmer is bound to 
work more than eight hours, and then there 
are rainy days, when he caft not work at all. 

Mr. Gompers: This bill has no applica- 
tion at all to farm hands. 

Mr. Haskins: You are speaking of the 
general sentiment of the wage- earners as 
applied to all classes? 

Mr. Gompers: Yes. 

Mr. Haskins: That is why 1 made the in- 
quiry. 

Mr. Gompers: No one expects that con- 
ditions are going to remain as they are, and 
that the workingmen are simply going to 
submit to the tender consideration of the 
employers, of the great companies and cor- 
porations and trusts which control Industry 
to such an enormous extent What are we 
going to do? We organize, and they tell us. 
"Well, organize; but if you manifest any de- 
sire to protect yourselves In the ordinary 
ways that other men protect themselves in, 
then we will deal with you"; and we are 
dealt with exceptionally as a class, not under 
the regular ordinary Judicial proceedings as 
laid down in the laws of our land and our 
states. We come to Congress and every 
effort made is opposed. I suppose that there 
will not be very much opposition to a child 
labor bill for the District of Columbia. It 
is so easy, you know, to enact legislation for 
the protection of the children of some other 
land. It Is so easy to adopt a proposition 
that will affect some one else. I have made 
the statement before this committee several 
times, and before other committees of Con- 
gress and of our state legrislatures, and it 
is more Justified today than ever at any 
time when it was uttered, that it does not 
make a particle of difference whatever labor 
may do on any Held of action for the purpose 
of protecting Its interests, it is going to 
meet with the bitter antagonism, not only 
of the greedy and the greediest of the em- 



ployers, but by their retained attorneys they 
will antagonize it the latter of whom are 
very much more zealous in their opposition 
than are the men who retain them. It has 
been my duty to appear before the commit- 
tees of Congress for 30 years, and before 
committees of the legislatures of the various 
states, and I never yet have seen a bill in- 
troduced that had for its purpose the slight- 
est relief for the working people, men, 
women, or children, but what It met the 
bitter, unrelenting opposition of the em- 
ployers' counsel. This was true of the child 
labor legislation of New England, of the 
middle states, of the west of the south, and 
is still true of several states in the south, 
and it is true in trying to secure some 
amendments or changes that time has shown 
to be essential in order to protect .the chil- 
dren from the modern conditions of indus- 
try. 

Mr. Goebel: It* is hoped now, Mr. Gom- 
pers, that when Congress passes the bill 
that the committee recommended for an In- 
vestigation that it might throw some light 
on the legislation, so that relief might be 
had there. 

Mr. Gompers: I believe that these in- 
vestlgrations ought to be undertaken. 

Mr. Goebel: We think so. 

Mr. Gompers: Yes, and I am In entire 
accord with the thought and with the pro- 
ject. But It is not the first investigation 
undertaken by Congress without any tangi- 
ble result at the hands of Congress. Re- 
member, for instance, the investigation 
undertaken by the committee of Congress 
headed by the Hon. Abram S. Hewitt of 
New York. Remember the investigation 
undertaken by the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor, of which Henry W. 
Blair, of New Hampshire, was chairman. 
You will remember also the Industrial Com- 
mission, and a bill which the Industrial 
Commission proposed for the elimination of 
the evils resulting from convict labor has 
been shelved ever since. Not one bill has 
passed Congress as the result of either of 
these in vestlgratlons ; and yet I say I am in 
favor of them. These investigations furnish 
the facts upon which legrislation can be 
based. 

Mr. Hunt: This committee has favorably 
reported a bill such as was advised by the 
Industrial Commission. The commltt)M 
here within the last month has reported the 
identical bill which passed the House at the 
same time that your present Eight Hour 
Bill passed in the Fifty-sixth Congress. 

Mr. Gompers: Yes. I did not say — at 
least, if I did so I did not mean to say — 
that a bill did not pass the House. I de- 
sired to say that a bill was not enacted. 

Mr. Hunt: I«tJo.,A J^^QQglg 
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Mr. Gompers: Yes. 

Mr. Hunt: Oh, yes; that is true. 

Mr. Oompers: I remember that the Com- 
mittee on Labor reported the bill favorably 
—the bill drafted by the Industrial Com- 
mission. 

Tht Chairman: The convict labor bill. 
It was recommended by the Commission. 

Mr. Gompers: That wa« it. It was rec- 
ommended by the Commission and drafted 
by the chairman of this committee, to be 
more accurate. It was reported favorably, 
passed by the House, and died in the Senate. 
Of course, it does not matter very materi- 
ally, so far as progress is concerned, whether 
a bill passes one House ajid dies with the 
Congress. There is not one bill which has 
been enacted as the result of these investi- 
gations. But I am in hopes. I have never 
given up hope. Brother Hunt. 

Mr. Hunt: I am glad to hear it. 

Mr. Gompers: When I give up hope, I 
want to lie down and die. 

Mr. Hunt: Hope long deferred maketh 
the heart grow sick. 

Mr. Gtompers: It may make me very 
tired, but never sick. The workingrmen of 
the United States are not less intelligent 
than the workingmen of other countries. 
They know their rights, and they propose to 
exercise them in spite of the fact that an 
effort has been made to browbeat them, or 
to browbeat them through their chosen 
representatives, when we have said that we 
ask this relief, and that we are going to ap- 
peal to the sympathy and the support, not 
only of our fellow workingmen, but our fel- 
low citizens in every other walk of life, to 
support us in our contention. How much 
longer is some man, or, rather, are a number 
of men, to come here year after year and 
ask for this legislation? We are workmen, 
and we are citizens, and we ask you for re- 
lief, for this necessary legislation. These 
bills are not hastily drawn. I remember the 
time when my friend. Judge Payson, came 
here before this committee and asked 
whether there was any man in the room or 
in the country who had the temerity to 
stand up and say that he advocated and de- 
fended that bill. I did have the temerity to 
say that I defended and advocated it. 

Mr. Payson: Yes, you did, but you would 
not do it now? 

Mr. Gompers: What? 

Mr. Payson: I will tell you the reason in 
a minute why you would not 

Mr. Gtompers: Do what? 

Mr. Payson: Defend the bill now that 
you defended then? 

Mr. Gompers: Well, I think that I would 
defend it. At any rate, I defend the eight 
hour proposition. That is what I defend. It 
does not make a particle of difTerence to me 



as to the language employed in the eight 
hour law for labor and for the men em- 
ployed by the government or by the con- 
tractors and sub -contractors who do work 
.for the government. It is not a question as 
to the terminology of the particular bilL It 
is the essence; and we do not ask for the 
eight hour law to apply to all labor.' We 
come here and say that we will take care of 
ourselves in our private employment; we 
will do the best we can. And if we can not 
do better, well, we will do worse; that is 
all. We are going to try to do better, 
though, and I think we are going to do bet- 
tei 

Mr. Stanley: I want to ask you one ques- 
tion. I would like to hear you on it for my 
own information. What will be the moral 
effect upon other laborers of extending to Its 
■ ultimate extent this eight hour principle in 
government work? 

Mr. Gompers: It will have the influence 
to make the eight hour work -day applicable 
through the industries of America. In Aus- 
tralia the workmen have had the eight hour 
day since 1854. Only a short time ago they 
celebrated the half- centennial, the semi- 
centennial, of the universal eight hour day 
obtaining there. There is not any estab- 
lishment, any industrial establishment the 
world over, that has worked under the eight 
hour plan for five years that would want 
to go back to a longer work- day. It is more 
economical, is necessary, so far as admin- 
istration, so far as rents, so far as land, so 
far as operation expenses ai*e concerned, to 
operate three shifts of eight hours each. I 
have had some correspondence for a number 
of years with the heads of departments in 
regard to the eight hour work -day and vio- 
lations of the law, and their atter»tf r»n has 
been called to the fact that there has been 
no serious effort made for the enforcement 
of the law. Its violations have been con- 
tinuous. Some men say that this kind of 
work, specifying the nature of the work, is 
emergency work, and extraordinary emer- 
gency. And the contractors employing the 
men, or the government direct, under its 
own officers, are employing these men for 
9, 10, and 12 and more hours a day. It 
has never occurred to these officers in charge 
of men that if this is a continuous emer- 
gency, it can not be an extraordinary emer- 
gency, or even if it is there Is no reason 
why two or three shifts of men can not be 
employed, each of them at eight hours, and 
the emergency, overcome in that way, rather 
than by compelling men to work 11 or 12 
or more hours a day. They make no serious 
attempt to enforce the law. That was one 
of the reasons why we presented our Bill of 
Grievances to the President and to the 
president pro tempore of the Senate aad t« 
Speaker Cannon. ^- 
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Comme ce jtornal va souspresse, lesd^lftgu^s 
Bont k la Yeille de partir pour le Coogrds de 
Milwaukee — r^uuion qui promet d'etre la plus 
nombreuse et impottante dans toute ThiBtoire 
de rindustrie de chaussures de ce continent. 
8*11 f aut en juger par Topinion exprim^e par lee 
d616gu^ et dignitaires dee unions localee, la 
Ck>n8titution pr68ente et la ligne de conduite de 
notre organiaation ne seront pas matlrielle- 
ment chang^es, i Texception, peu-t§tre» de 
sanvegarder plus soigneusement les int^rdts du 
fonds de maladie— fonds dont certains membres 
86 sent servis d'une manidre indiscrete— nous 
sommes forces de Tavouer. Dans certains 
quartiers, Fob dirait que le fonds de maladie 
eet~ un fonds pour ceux qui sont sans ouvrage. 
Nous avons remarqu^ que quand Touyrage se 
fait rare, les unions locales font une demande 
phuL qu'ordinaire de blancs d'application pour 
binifices de maladie, et le Secr^taire-Tr^rier 
supreme est forc6 d'observer la plus scrupuleu- 
se attention pour ompdcher que les fonds de 
Forganisation ne solent d^pens^s que pour des 
fins ligitimes-'c'est-il-dire pour des maladies 
r^elles. Nous esplrons que le congrds con- 
siddrera oe point soigneusement, et que des r6- 
formes de legislation seront adoptees afin de 
sauvegarder le fonds de maladie. 

On se rappelle qu'au Congrds tenu H Cincin- 
natiy il y a eu deux ans en Janvier dernier, la 
proposition d'impoeer une amende aux membres 
qui laisseraient leur ouvrage en violation du 
contr&t d'arbitre ne regut aucune consideration 
sftrieuse pour la rsison qu' H cette date, nous 
n'avitns jamais eu de bien s^rieuses consequen- 
ces en ce qui regarde les membres qui pour- 
raient manquer H noe obligations de contrSts. 
Peur cette raison, il n'y eut aucune legislation 
k ce sujet, esperant que notre bonne reputation 
du passe serait maintenue, et que les rares ex- 
ceptions ne porteraient aucune atteinte ma- 
terielle k notre organisation. 



Cependant, de r^cents experiences nous out 
convaincu de la n^cessite d'imposer une amende 
qai serait automatiquement perdue des mem- 
bres de notre organisation laissant leur 
emploi en violation de contrSt, ou qui seraiant 
cause de la suspension de travans dans unefaut- 
brique oil nous avons un contiSt, resultant dans 
la cessation product rice d'aucun dfpartement* 

De plus, nous recommandons que les excuses 
techniques donnees par certains membres qui 
veulent se justifier, pretendant qu'ils laissent 
leur emploi comme simples particuliers, soient 
reconnues comme subterfuge et non comme 
excuse. 

C'est k regret que nous sommes forces de 
constater quil se gliBze dans nos rangs un cer- 
tain element qui semble fort pen se soucier 
d'obligations de contrat, de constitutions, ou 
de tout ce qui conceme les unions ouvrieres 
bien organiseee, et qui, sans la moindre pro- 
vocation, emettent des idees anarchistes 
comme le seul moyen de forcer les bourgeois k 
acceder k leurs demandes. 

Nous trouvons cet element, non seulement 
dans notre organisation, mais ausai dans beau, 
coup d'autres societes. Nous ne devons pas 
nous en alarmer. Generalement, nous avons 
trouve que les organisations s'en tiennent k une 
ligne de conduite tendant k maintenir seule- 
ment les avantages qu'un corps organise pent 
donner. Les exceptions se trouvent dans lee 
organisations nouvelles qui n'ont pas encore 
aequis Texperience nlcessaire et eesentiel au 
succds. 

Dans un cas precedent, nous nous sommes per- 
mis de predire la legislation qu'adopterait nee 
Congrde. Encore une fois, nous reconnaissons 
avec conviction qu'il n'existe aucun danger de 
retrogradation dans notre organisation. Au 
contraire, les lois qni emaneront du Congrds de 
Milwaukee, auront pour effet de nous rendre 
plus forts, en nous sauvegardant encore plus 
dans notre Constitution et n^contrSts. 
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GEORGE E. McNeill. 



It is with profound sorrow that we record 
the vacancy in our ranks left by the recent 
death of George E. McNeill. 

This humanitarian and poet- philosopher 
has left footprints on the world's industrial 
highway that Time In Its flight will make 
only the firmer and clearer. In. Labor's 
Valhalla he will ever occupy a conspicuous 
and loving niche. Actions as well as years 
attest the measure of his worth here below. 

George E. McNeill was a man of rare at- 
tainments; of a rugged moral fibre and a 
sympathy universal and Intense. Honest 
blunt, yet chivalrous withal, he could capti- 
vate and hold the communion and audience 
of his fellows. 

Mr. McNeill was the apostle of the eight- 
hour day movement. As set forth in the 
many and tender tributes of his co-workers 
and admirers at his bier, he valiantly 
fought and gloriously triumphed in the good 
fight for better economic conditions for the 
wage- earners of his coimtry and for the 
dawn of a new and brighter era for labor 
the world over. For over half a century 
he bore the brunt of battle for better social 
conditions. As James Duncan, first vice 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor, truthfully remarked at his c^ket, — 
"the great labor movement for which the 
Ame)*ia\n Federation of Labor stands had 
perhaps but second place in his thoughts 
with his religion, and they did not disagree, 
and, therefore, perhaps, it was that he felt 
all the more encouraged in the work which 
he undertook. Away back when the civil 
war ended, and the shackles were struck 
from the limbs of the southern slaves, 
George R McNeill, with a few others who 
have passed away, instituted an economic 
campaign to endeavor to change economic 
conditions as they affected the wage- earners 
of the country, but above and beyond that. 



he took an active Interest in the working 
women of the country, and the legislation 
for which he stood for the protection of the 
children stood out boldly in connection with 
his whole character." 

Well, indeed, may his name, like Ben 
Adhem's, be Inscribed "as one that loved 
his fellow -men" and "led all the rest.*' 
• • • 

THE MILWAUKEE CONVENTION. 



As this Journal goes to press, the dele- 
gates are on the eve of leaving for the Mil- 
waukee Convention, which gathering prom- 
ises to be much the largest and most im- 
portant in the whole history of the shoe 
trade of this continent So far as the dele- 
gates and local union officials have expressed 
an opinion, the present Constitution and 
policy of our organization will not be ma- 
terially changed, with the possible excep- 
tion of throwing greater safe -guards around 
the sick fund, which we are obliged to con- 
fess has been misused by the members. In 
some quarters the sick fund appears to be 
used as an out of work fund, and we have 
noticed that when a slack period occurs the 
local unions send to headquarters for an ex- 
tra supply of sick claim blanks, and it re- 
quires the closest scrutiny upon the part of 
the General Secretary- Treasurer to save the 
funds of the organization from being paid 
out for purposes entirely different from 
what was originally Intended to be a sick 
benefit for legitimate Illness. We sincerely 
hope that the Convention will give careful 
consideration to needed legislation covering 
the sick fund. 

It was noticed that at the Cincinnati Con- 
vention, two years ago last January, a 
proposition to provide for a penalty In cases 
where our members left their employment 
in violation of the arbitration contract was 
not seriously considered, for the reason that 
at that time we had not experienced ajiy 
serious consequences from our members 
dlsregrarding our contract obligations, and 
for this reason the legislation was not 
pressed, as we entertained the hope that the 
good reputation which we had maintained 
so far would be continued, with possibly 
some few exceptions which would not ma- 
terially injure our organization. 

Our later experience, however, has strong- 
ly convinced us of the necessity of provid- 
ing a penalty which shall be automatically 
levied upon members of our organization 

who leave their employment/Th^.^ylolatlon of 
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our contract, or who cause the stoppasre of 
work In any factory where we have a con- 
tract, which has the effect of stoppin^r pro- 
duction In any department of the factory. 

We further advise that the technical ex- 
cuses offered by some members who justify 
themselves by saying: that they are quitting 
as individuals be declared to be a subterfuge 
which shall not be recognized as an excuse 
for contract violation. 

While It is to be regretted, it still must be 
expected that we will have In our organiza- 
tion an irrational element who have little 
or no regard for contract obligations, con- 
stitutions, or any other well regulated ad- 
junct of a successful labor union, and who 
will under any and all circumstances advo- 
cate a condition of anarchy as the only 
proper way to impress upon employers the 
necessity of yielding to such demands as 
may be made upon them. 

We find this element not only in our or- 



ganization, btit in every form of organiza- 
tion, and we must expect it and not be 
alarmed at its presence. We have found 
that, as a general rule, organizations will 
commit themselves only to that policy 
which is calculated to maintain whatever 
advantages they may secure through or- 
ganization. The only exceptions will be 
found in the newer organizations which have 
not yet acquired the degree of experience es- 
sential to the successful working out of any 
organization. 

On former occasions we have seen fit to 
predict the kind of legislation which would 
be enacted in our Conventions, and we once 
more hazard at this time the statement that 
there Is no danger that our organization 
will take a backward step; but on the con- 
trary the legrislation at Milwaukee will re- 
inforce our past form of organization and 
"policy, and make for greater security of our 
constitution atid contracts. 



THE BACKWARD GLANCE. 



They set him on the sunny road 
His face towards the world's expanse; 

"Yonder," they said, "the victor's crown, 
Beware the backward glance." 

"Run swift, run true, the crown is thine!' 
Alone throughout the morning hours 

He trod a fair and level road 
That ran between the flowers. 

But when he left the valley path, 
And up the hill began to climb. 

He heard the sound of distant feet 
That with his own' kept time. 

He closed his ears, he steeled his heart, 
Yet still that sound came down the wind; 

He turned and saw a dreadful form 
That followed far behind.. 

Then forward to the race he sprang. 
Scaling the hill with fevered breath; 

But ever on his ears there rang 
The pattering feet of Death. 



At last upon a lonely height 

He paused, and saw the road run down, 
A shining ribbon of desire 

Straight to the promised crown. 

"Lord of my life am 11" he cried, 

"The crown is mine," but whilst sure hope 

Flamed in his breast, he looked behind; 
Death's feet were on the slope. 

Then down the steep and sudden path 
Swift to the goal he took his flight, 

Par down the hill, he looked again; 
And Death was on the height. 

And as the long and winding way 
Looped snakewise down toward the plain. 

Fear stayed his steps at every turn. 
And Death began to gain. 

On, on. he sped, until the crown 
Against the glowing sunset shone; 

But ever at the backward glance 
The following form drew on. 



Faster he flew; with trembling hand 
He leaped the guerdon to embrace; 

But as he leapt, he looked behind; 
Death looked him in the face. 



— Evelyn UnderhlU, In the London Outlook. 
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THE MISSING LETTER. 

By Mrs. Miles H. MacNatnara. 



Ten-year-old Phebie Conryn pounded with 
all the concentrated power of her two 
clenched little fists, but the iron-barred door 
continued unimpressed and unmoved. Phebie 
added a few savagre knocks with extra force, 
accompanied by an extremely wicked squeal 
of fury, which proved our Phebie was not 
an angrelic visitant but of purely human and 
sorely tried fiesh. 

She retreated a step at last, and grazed 
anxiously up at the windows, then begran 
on a tear-mixed solo wail: "Mr. Alcot! 
Oh, Mr. Alcot! Please let me in!" 

"HI, hi! What do you want, Phebie; is 
any one sick at your house?" 

The window above the door had been 
raised and a very pillow-frizzled head 
craned far over the sill to view the small 
personage who replied, with reproachful 
entreaty, "You sleep mighty hard, and oh, 
please, Mr. Alcot. is Willie here!" 

"Bill? Why, of course not. Just bide 
there a bit. I'll be down in a whip- stitch." 
Phebie now attended to the great blanket 
shawl which had slipped from her head and 
was trailing on the ground. She muffled 
herself closely in its comforting embrace; 
for the thermomtter was toying with a very 
chill -inspiring mercury, and the dawn was 
making a last struggle with obstinate night, 
which made the air doubly frosty to the 
child whose tiny nose was uplifted and eyes 
squinted to read through the gray atmos- 
phere the letters on a sign overhead, which 
gave information to inquiring humanity that 
here was the "postofflce," while a larger sigrn 
above this proclaimed of "dry goods and 
grroceries" also to be had within. 

After considerable growling and bluster- 
kig a light gleamed through the window 
grrating, and a brusque but not unkindly 
welcome opened to the waiting child. 

"Tou don't mean to say that Bill's been 
•Mt all night?" 

"His bed ain't been tumbled. Ma woke 



up and found the lamp burning at one 
o'clock, so she looked in his room, but he 
hadn't got in. She is a'most wild by this 
time, and sent me over to see if maybe you 
had kept him." 

"•Taint likely I'd keep the boy out aU 
night without lettin' your mother know. 
Here, Hattle, Hattie!" he called, going to 
a door leading upstairs from the rear of the 
store. 

"What is It, father?" a feminine voice 
responded. 

"Slip on your clothes and run over to Mrs. 
Lester's with Phebie. The poor woman's 
a- most distracted!" 

In a marvelously brief time a startled 
young girl hastened down, pale and appre- 
hensive. 

"What did you do with Bill, last nightr' 
queried her father. Jesting to diguise his 
uneasiness. 

"Why, Is not Will at home?" 
"Phebie says his bed Isn't mussed." 
"He ain't been home since he changed his 
clothes to go to Centrevllle farm after you,* 
the child explained. 

"For mercy's sake! Where can he be!" 
cried Hattie, in growing anxiety, "We stood 
in the kitchen talking a few minutes after 
he had put the horse up — "she heitated, and 
a painful blush spread over her face and 
neck, then hastily added: "He said he was 
going home; aC least he did not say he was 
going anywhere else!" 

"It's odd, to say the least of it," Mr. Alcot 
remarked, "If this town was not pretty free 
from resorts to attract young mea, Td 
think—" 

"Nonsense, father!" testily exclaimed 
Hattie, "Willie Is above temptation! Come 
Phebie, perhaps he is at home by this time.** 
The two ran quickly to the little, one- 
storied, frame house, situated In the oeater 
of a small tract of land that was coltiTated 

by the Widow Lester In 
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Prom this slender traffic the family of four 
was maintained until Willie, the eldest of 
the three children, began to realize a small 
salary assisting in Mr. Alcot's store. His 
usefulness developed with his years, until 
two years previous, at the age of twenty- 
one, he began to realize that his future was 
promising beyond his mother's fondest ex- 
pectations, when his employer not only gave 
him what may, for a village ambition, be 
termed a living wage, but hinted that as 
there was no junior Alcot to rival him, 
Willie Lester might hope for succession, 
when he, Mr. Alcot. felt disposed to retire 
from active business and live at ease with 
his one "chick," his idol, his motherless 
daughter, Hattie. 

It was now daylight The woman who 
was employed to assist with the housework 
and clean the store came down from her 
attic chamber and began to clean up behind 
the counter of the postoffice department, as 
the portion reserved for that purpose was 
called, while Mr. Alcot removed the blinds 
and prepared for business, gossiping in his 
usual familiar tone with the trusted ''ser- 
vant," who was not by any means treated 
as such. 

In Western country towns such distinc- 
tions are not tolerated by the employed. 

•*And who's been fussing with the mails, 
1 wonder?" suddenly exclaimed the woman, 
handing Mr. Alcot two letters she had found 
on the floor. 

"That's Farmer Slayback's mall," rejoined 
the postmaster, as he stepped quickly to 
the section of pigeon holes and examined 
the Slayback '"box." "How on earth did 
they get on the floor? Look, Martha, there 
ought to be another one. It's not in the 
box! It's a registered money letter!' 

With increasing uneasiness he began 
nervously to hunt. The floor was searched 
thoroughly, every letter-box scrutinzed and 
each superscription read, as if there might 
be a possibility that the letter had been mis- 
placed. "Although I know positively the 
three letters were together in the right box" 
— the now exceedingly anxious man ex- 
claimed. 

**Maybe Willie put it away," suggested 
the woman. 

"No. I had the letters in my hands after 
he drove away to bring Hat home." 

A frightful thought suddenly assailed 
him; his ruddy face turned white. He 
clutched hfs beard in a tremulous fashion, 
as if to steady and repel the painful Idea 
developing in his mind. 

"Impossible!" he muttered. "Bill wouldn't 
<• a thing like that! But what's become of 
that letter, registered containing two one- 
huRdred dollar bills? And Where's Bill?" 



As if in answer to his cogitations two quite 
tranquil young people entered the store. 

"Thank Gk)d!" was Mr. Alcot's mental 
ejaculation. "Bill's not lit out with that 
letter, anyway!" 

"Where do you think he was, father?" 
laughingly exclaimed Hattie. Mr. Alcot 
looked sharply at his clerk and repllM 
shortly: It's to be hoped he can explain to 
his mother's satisfaction." 

The young man responded with a depre- 
cating smile. 

"I am sorry I have occasioned you all such 
uneasiness," then added Jestingly, "I hope 
you did not imagine that I had eloped with 
Mr. Slayback's money letter?" 

"Somebody did, for it's gone!" was the 
terse reply. 

"Oh, father! You are Joking!" cried Hat- 
tie. 

Willie stared in amcizement, then ran to 
the letter-box, followed by the young girl. 

"It's not there, I tell you! Martha picked 
those two up from the floor; the registered 
letter is not to be found, high or low. Give 
an account of yourself, young man!" 

"Why, Mr. Alcot, can you — do you supect 
me?" 

"Give an account of yourself, I say!" was 
the wrathy reply. 

"Tell father all about it," tenderly en- 
treated Hattie, gazing compassionately at 
the young man, who turned pale and red by 
turns, tears of Indignation and mortiflca- 
tion welling to his flashing blue eyes. 

Mr. Alcot turned angrily upon his daught- 
er. 

"What do you know about it. Miss? Have 
you two fools conspired to give me a shock? 
A wretched Joke, I swear!" 

"Oh, father! You are unjust. I'm sure 
Will knows as little about the disappear- 
ance of that letter as I do. I want him to 
tell you about his patent" 

"I don't want any foolery. Where have 
you spent the night. Bill?" 

"In our barn — " 

"In your barn!" sneered Mr. Alcot "A 
likely story!" 

The young man bit his lips to keep down 
rising anger, when Hattie interposed. 

"Please, father, listen. Willie has been 
at work a long time on a patent stopper — 
his own invention. At night, after he leaves 
here, he works at it in the barn, so that his 
mother won't be disturbed. Last night, al- 
though it was late when he left here after 
bringing me home, he said he felt Just like 
work. He has secured patent rights on a 
crude design and was anxious to get the 
perfected model done and sent away and 
everything all secure before he said any- 
thing to anyone. QjJffze^ ^morning the finish- 
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Ing touches were put on It, and after It was 
packed he sat over It thinking" — ^Hattie 
looked at him with a loving smile at this 
point — "and then he fell asleep. That's 
where I found him — " 

"You? How did you know?" 

"Oh, I knew all about It from the very 
first?" 

"Oh, indeed! If you know so much, Just 
tell me what has become of that letter," 
was the sarcastic reply. 

"Perhaps the rats have got In the house 
again," she suggested. 

"Rats! Oh, yes; no doubt. Two-legged 
rats, who need money to secure patent 
rights and make models," sneered the 
troubled man. with Irritation. 

"Mr. Alcot! Dare you — " 

Hattle ran to the affronted and angry 
young man, quickly placed one hand on his 
mouth, and the other crept around his arm, 
upon which she caressingly pressed her 
cheek, saying: 

"Darling, don't mind father; he cannot 
mean It so; he Is anxious — " 

"What do you mean, my girl? What is 
there between you two? Heaven be good 
to me! Such dishonesty and deceit right 
under my nose!" 

"Mr. Alcot, hear me — " 

"I won't hear. Restore that letter and 
clear up this mystery. Harriet, go into the 
kitchen and see to breakfast." 

Hattle pressed the unhappy Will's hand 
lovingly and obeyed her father's command. 

"Now, young man, you and I will have 
a talk." 

At this moment the door leading to the 
second floor opened, and Martha, who had 
gone up stairs to attend to the chamber 
work, entered the store again. In her hand 
she held that missing letter. 

Will gave one Joyous bound toward her 
and grasped at It as one drowning might 
grasp at a life-saving oar. 

"Father in heaven I thank thee!" he 
cried, fervently, and then — "Hattle! Hattle! 
the letter Is found! the letter! the letter!" 

Hattle came flying In, gave one answering 
glance and burst out crying: "Oh Will! 
And father suspected you." 

Mr. Alcot clutched at his beard again, 
took the letter and asked in a volte hoarse 
with emotion: 

"Where did you flnd it, Martha?" 

"In your bed. twixt the case and pillow 
you slept on." 

"Goodness sakes! Have I taken to walk- 
ing in my sleep again as I did when I was 
a youngster?" 

This was doubtless the case. The last 
thing before retiring he had gone to see 



whether that money letter was all right, 
and In his sleep It haunted him, with the 
result that caused Its removal to safer quar- 
ters near his person. The other two were 
cast aside as unimportant. 

"Bill — rm a hasty old fool," began the 
postmaster In awkward, self- reproachful 
tones. 

"Mr. Alcot, don't say a word. Who would 
not suspect, under like circumstances. To 
think that I should chance to fall asleep 
and absent myself — unaccountably — natur- 
ally led on to doubts. Besides, I deserve 
some punishment for returning to rob you 
of something more precious than money." 

"It was not the money, boy, altogether. 
It was betrayed confldence that pained and 
enraged me. Things did look kinder black, 
now, didn't they?" 

"Indeed, father, your suspicions hit right 
home about the two-legged rats — " 

"Shut up, you saucy baggage. You sly 
one, you! I saw you hugging Will a while 
ago!" 

Will caught her as she was retreating, 
and holding her hand, spoke up like a man. 

"If I dared to hope for your approval, Mr. 
Alcot. to make her my wife! My patent 
Is not of great scientific value, but I have 
secured rights as an Inventor, and am al- 
ready negotiating for profitable privileges 
from a large bottling establishment for Its 
use; hence I can make an Independent be- 
ginning and offer your daughter a home." 

Mr. Alcot embraced his child with pathe- 
tic emotion, saying, "I suppose I must sub- 
mit. The young will mate, as the parents 
did before them; but Bill — my son" — ^he 
clasped the young man's hand. **You must 
share my home, for I cannot be left alone, 
now that the tricks of boyhood are cropping 
out In the old man." 

"You dear, good, best of fathers, do you 
think I would leave you?" murmured Hattle. 

"You see, children, I need some one to 
look after 'two-legged rats,' " Mr. Alcot In- 
terpolated with penitent humor, looking Into 
Will's eyes, there seeking and receiving 
pardon for the unjust suspicions In connec- 
tion with that registered letter. 



NIGHTCAPS NOW IN FASHION. 

The new style nightcap tho-t Is being 
worn is not like the grrotesque head cover- 
ing that our grandmothers used to wear, 
but is a thing of beauty, flt to be seen In 
a ballroom. It Is small, made of the finest 
cambric and Is trimmed with lace. In Eng- 
land all fashionable women jjow wear these 
new style nightcaps. ^^^ ^yGoOQlC 



SHOE NAILS. 

Three million separate shoe nails are 
often cast from one ton of metal. Of the 
smaller sizes 2,000 nails are moulded in a 
single mold, and an expert workman will 
make eighty molds in an ordinary working 
day, thus turning out 160,000 separate nails. 

When the metal in a liquid state is poured 
Into the mold It runs through the sand In 
passages provided in the molding process: 
the whole of the nails are cast together and 
are, when removed from the sand, connected 
by a network of iron one with the another. 
In this condition the iron is as brittle as 
glass, and very little force is required to 
separate the nails from the network which 
holds them together. 

They then have to undergo the process 
known as annealing. They are mixed up 
with a hematite Iron ore. which is In a 
powdered state, put into iron pots, and 
placed In an annealing furnace, a sort of 
kiln. Here they remain for some days, cEu-e 
being taken to so regulate the heat to which 
they are subjected that the Iron will not 
be remelted, but brought very nearly to 
that condition. The action of the raw iron 
ore upon the brittle casting is marvelous. 
After cooling, it can be bent without risk 
of breaking, and it becomes a useful and 
serviceable article. — "London Express. 

• * 

A LYNN FAILURE. 



Wm. Porter & Sons, one of the most Im- 
portant shoe manufacturing concerns in 
Lynn, Mass., have assigned to John H. 
Cross, a Lynn shoe manufacturer; Lucius 
Beebe of Lucius Beebe & Sons, Boston; 
and Benjamin Johnson, head of the Boston 
law firm of Johnson, Clapp & Underwood. 
The assignment was made by Mr. Porter 
personally, and also a.s a Arm. The liabili- 
ties amount to $160,000. The bank indebt- 
edness is $42,500, divided among the Essex 
Trust Co., of Lynn, the Central National of 
Lynn, the Commonwealth Trust Company 
of Boston, and the Elliot National of Boston. 
The assets Include merchandise, $80,000; 
machinery, $71,000; accounts receivable, 
$69,000; miscellaneous, $90,000. This Arm 
did not use the Union Stamp of the Boot 
and Shoe Workers' Union. 



SHOE MANUFACTURING IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

According to a report of the shoe manu- 
facturing industry of the United States for 
1905 Just issued by the department of the 
census, the business shows the effect of 
concentration of capital, as the number of 
shoe plants in the country has dropped from 
1599 in 1900 to 1315 in 1905. In every other 
respect a percentage of Increase is shown. 
There is $123,069,770 capital employed In 
shoe manufacture, and 150,000 men are em- 
ployed. Wages reach a total of $69,059,580, 
and the total cost of materials used during 
the year was $197,368,495. The total aggre- 
gate value of the product of the shoe fac- 
tories of the country for the last year was 
$320,107,458, an increase of over 23 per cent 
in five years. 

• • • 

GOING INTO FOREIGN MARKETS. 



Americans are graining a strong commer- 
cial foothold in the German Empire, as 
shown by a consular report. Our boots and 
shoes find favor, owing to their superior 
style and finish, which the Germans have 
not been successful In Imitating. Europeans 
anticipate an invasion of their markets by 
the automobile manufacturers of the United 
States, in which the consul forecasts great 
success. If we do not resort to shipping 
flimsily built machines, as was done during 
the bicycle era. Many other American arti- 
cles and novelties are named In the report 
as desirable In Germany, where good 
markets exist. The empire shows remarka- 
ble prosperity, building and progress being 
evident on all sides. It is notable that 
wages In the textile Industry in some places 
have reached a point but little below those 
of the United States for similar work.— 
Shoe and Leather Gazette. 



GIVE OLD SHOES AWAY AT HARVARD. 

Every spring, at Harvard College, there 
is a cleaning up of rooms and old discarded 
garments of all kinds are gathered by the 
Students* Volunteer Association. Every- 
thing is gathered into one lot by this asso- 
ciation, and then it is graded and distributed 
where it is likely to do most good. All the 

old shoes are sent to the T^i^kfisfi^^^itute, 
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where they serve for the colored students. 
Several boxes of shoes are sent to this In- 
stitute, and some of them are mended, or 
remade, so that they make very serviceable 
footwear. There Is a shoe shop at the 
Tuskegee Institute, so that it does all the 
remaking or repairing of the shoes from 
Harvard. 

• • • 

LUCK IN THE LEFT SHOE. 

Nearly a century ago a cattle dealer de- 
sired his wife to throw the left shoe after 
him when he started for Norwich to buy a 
lottery ticket. As he drove off to buy the 
lottery ticket he looked back to see if she 
did so, when he received the shoe square 
in the face, with such force as to blacken 
his eyes. After he had bought his ticket 
it turned up a prize of £600, and the trades- 
men always attributed this luck to the ex- 
tra dose of shoes. — ^Am. Review of Shoes 
and Leather. 

• • • 

White buckskin is being used for fine 
white summer shoes. White calf is also 
fashionable. 

• • • 

The use of leather for upholstering furni- 
ture is not new, though today it is consum- 
ing more leather than ever before. The 
Romans made many large and handsome 
couches, which they covered with fine skins 
and soft leathers. 

• • • 

Goat and kid skins are obtained from 
India, China, Russia, Turkey, Mexico, South 
America, Africa cmd from other parts of 
the world. There are all kinds of goat skins. 
A great deal of the quality in any line of 
kid leather depends upon the abilities of 
tanner in selecting stock. 

• • • 

The supply of hemlock bark for tanning 
In the United States comes chiefly from 
Pennsylvania, where 49.5 per cent, is cut. 
Maine, which furnishes bark not only for 
its own tanneries, but also for many in 
Meissachusetts, stands fifth in the list with 
20,700 cords, which is 3.9 per cent, of the 
total amount used in the country. 

• • • 

There Is nothing new about shoes, says 
a fashion authority, except that a great 
many gray ties and pumps are being sold. 
Pumps for walking shoes are as stylish as 
ever, and patent leather divides popularity 
with Russia. White shoes in castor and 
canvas are to be worn a great deal. Walk- 
ing ties are very mannish in appearance, 
and it Is said that, not content with mere 
appearances, more and more women are 



buying their walking shoes in the boys* de- 
partment of the shoe stores. 

• • • 

Our consul at St. Johns, Newfoundland. 
George O. Cornelius, writes: Canadian 
boots and shoes In 1904 were exported to 
the Province to the value of $76,500, against 
$17,300 worth of American boots and shoes, 
and yet we sold nearly $1,000,000 worth of 
boots and shoes to the Dominion itself dur- 
ing that year. To this should be added the 
important fact that Newfoundland Is as 
much within the zone of the Boston boot 
and shoe trade as almost any portion of the 
United States outside of New England. 

• • • 

D. A. Donovan & Co., shoe manufacturers 
in Lynn, Mass., who Increased their floor 
space by removing into the Realty Building 
at Liberty Square in 1904, have Just made 
arrangements to take on between 12,000 
and 14,000 feet of additional floor space. 
They will occupy in addition to their pres- 
ent factory the quarters now occupied by 
the Engel Hodgklns Shoe Co.^ D. A. Dono- 
van & Co. have shown marked progress 
during the past Ave years, and their special 
shoes, all of which bear the Union Stamp, 
are Increasing In favor at a rapid rate. 

• • # 

As regards shoes for ballroom wear. In 
point of numbers the new models are legion, 
and from those of embroided kid to the 
latest examples In Irish lace, the choice Is 
somewhat bewildering, say^ the London 
E^veRlng Standard. Those of lace — which, 
by the way, are quite a revelation of what 
can be effected in this line — are mounted 
over gold or silver tissue, which is plainly 
visible through the interstices of the pat- 
tern, and glistens and gleams with every 
movement of the wearer. Tiny bows of 
flat gold or sliver ribbon are used to orna- 
ment these dainty shoes, the binding as well 
as the heels being of tissue to correspond. 

• • • 

Consul Miller, of Rhelms, writes about 
the shoes worn by the French peasants as 
follows : 

The use of wooden shoes may explain 
why the exportation of boots, shoes, and 
sole leather from the United States to 
France is comparatively small. There Is, 
however, In addition to the peasant class 
using only wooden shoes, another smaller 
rural class wearing cheap leather shoes. 
The wooden shoes are made from walnut 
and birch, the latter being the cheap ones, 
and retailing at 20c. to 80c. a pair. Entirely 
wooden shoes are carved out of a solid 
piece of wood. When the sole only is used 
the split-leather uppers arg^ fastened on 
with nails. pigi^i^g^ by Google 
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INSIST UPON HAVING THIS 

STAMP ON YOUR WORK. 



PATRONIZE UNION REPAIR SHOPS 



REPAIRED 



Be a imioniBt in all purchaseB. Do Hot confine yonr 
purchaBee to nnion label shoes alone, but see that, a 
nnion shoe dresser polishes them with nnion label shoe 
polish. Keep your shoes on the nnion label list till yon 
bum them in a union label stove. In order to do this 
you musty when needed repairs are necessary, have 
them repaired in a union repair shop. Make it your 
business to find out if there is a union repair shop in 
your locality before having your repairing done else- 
where. When the union label is worn from the first 
sole see that it is replaced with a new sole put on by 
union shoe repairers. 



As the Union Repair Shop Label stands forthe Best 
Repair Work, so the word VELVET stands 
for the best Rubber Heels. 



MADE OF PURE RUBBER. THE WORD 
VELVET ALWAYS STAMPED IN THE HEEL 



The public appreciates Velvet Rubber 
Heels because they actually give the 
wearers the nearest to what nature 
planned (or man to walk upon, that is 
the earth and the fields, relieving the 
nerves and spine. 

Look for the word VELVET and take 
no substitute. 



fMNi W. WirrCHER Jl C9 



•> 



Pstroniie th« AdvertiMn who Pttroniie Tour M agaiiiie. 



AMMI NIMIII* MSIM, IM 

lit UMc Street. CMc iy. 

Googk — 



NOTES and COMMENTS 



Events of the Month In the Worid at Large of Special Interest 
to Labor Union Men 




A PALPABLE HIT. 

Union Man Hands a Clerk a Hot One -on 
the Union Label. 
Louis Connolly, of the stereotypers, re- 
cently handed the most expressive, convinc- 
ing and sharpest reply to a fresh clerk who 
knocked on the label, that we ever heard 
in our lives. Mr. Connolly had asked for 
the union labeled goods, and, as usual, was 
getting the custoniary advice from the clerk 
as to what he ought to buy. Finally the 
clerk thought he had one that would floor 
the big-hearted and honest Louis Connolly, 
when he asked the question: "What Is the 
dlfterence between the labeled article and 
the article without the label?" "The differ- 
ence," snapped Connolly, as his eyes shot 
Are, "Is the same as between your salary 
and mine" — and the clerk went down be- 
hind the pasteboards In confusion. Keep 
Connolly's flash In your mind when pur- 
chasing. — Western Laborer. 

• • • 

The failures, embarrassments, etc.. In the 
shoe, leather and kindred lines In the United 
States and Canada for the week ending Jan. 
20, number 70, against 84 for the preceding 
week and 62 for the corresponding period of 
1905. The principal failures of the week 
were those of a large shoe manufacturer 
and wholesaler of St. Louis, Mo., a manu- 
facturer of Chicago, m., and a small whole- 
sale dealer of Boston, Mass. 
« * • ' 

Bootmakers' Union In New South Wales, 
Australia, sends the sheriff out after mem- 
bers who get behind In their dues and fall 
to pay up. A member of the union In Syd- 
ney was arrested by the sheriff after he had 
been requested several times by the union 
to pay his dues. 

• • 

Kid skins come In free of duty because 
goats are not raised In this country, and 
foreign kid skins do not compete with any 
home products. In India, China and other 
countries goat flesh Is eaten, and the skin 
Is a by-product for which the native has 
less use than the American, so he sells it 

• • • 

A report recently Issued at Washington. 
D. C, says the number of employes on con- 
struction work for the Panama canal now 
aggregates 17,000, about 4,000 having been 
added to the force since the last report from 
the Isthmus. Of the 17,000 about 1,500 are 
white Americans. 



NEW USE FOR BUNION PLASTERS. 

A smart, up-to-date young woman asked 
the drug clerk for a box of bunion plasters. 
It caused one to look with curiosity at her 
feet. They were straight and slim In the 
smartest of ties. 

"That is a new trick," the drug clerk ex- 
plained when she had taken her unembar- 
rassed way to the street. "A ready made 
tie or one of those new low pumps Is likely 
to slip up and down at the heel or bind the 
ankle, so that It chafes either way. Some 
lady genius stuck a bunion plaster in the 
back of her shoe and the trouble was all 



Railway employes In Victoria, Australia, 
are public servants, well paid, have good 
hours and are entitled to pensions after a 
certain term of service. They number 11,000. 

• • • 

"Organized labor wishes our country to 
lead the world in Industrial production, in 
morality, In religious liberty. In the concep- 
tion of all that makes men noble, women 
beautiful and children bright and happy. 
Organized labor appeals for aid to accomp- 
lish emancipation from Industrial injustice, 
to establish brotherhood, to help make each 
day brighter than that which has gone be- 
fore, for your sympathy and co-operation 
that countless millions yet unborn will rise 
up and say your name Is blessed." — Leather 
Worker. 

• * • 

Nearly all of our great colleges and uni- 
versities have taken up the study of the 
trade union question. That this is a mark 
of advancement in the world of economics, 
no one can deny, smd yet the method em- 
ployed by some in arriving at a solution of 
the question leads us to question whether 
their method is a fair one in the interest, 
not of the laboring man alone, but of the 
entire people. We do not fear a most 
searching Investigation into the method and 
phllosphy of trade unions, but let that in- 
vestigation be unbiased and in strict accord 
with the actual findings. If that is done, 
and the world at large is willing to accept 
the verdict of those whose research has 
made them an authority on the subject, the 
labor union will have nothing to fear and 
the verdict will be a monument to the in- 
telligence of the men who have the labor 
movement In their charge and keeping. — 
Exchange. j<~> j 
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Is the label in your hat? ^ 

• • • 

Is the blue label on the plug of chewing 
tobacco In your pocket? 

• • • 

Look on the inside of your pocket and 
see if the Garment Workers* Label is sewed 
in. 

• • • 

Is the blue label of the clgrarmakers on 
the bo3c from which you take your daily 
smoke? If not, you are inconsistent as a 
union man. 

• * • 

The labor problem will work out itself if 
the members of organized labor will de- 
mand the label. 

• • • 

The eight-hour law of Michigan has been 
declared valid in a recent decision by the 
supreme court of that state. 

• • • 

There are more children under fifteen 
years of age working in the mills of free 
America than in Germany, Bngland and 
Italy combined," said Secretary A. J. Mc- 
Kelway of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, in an address in Philadelphia re- 
cently. "There are more children under 
sixteen in the mills of Pennsylvania than 
there are in all the Southern States put to- 
gether." 

• • • 

Under the New Zealand workers' com- 
pensation act the parents of a fourteen - 
year-old boy who was killed by accident 
arising in the course of his employment as 
a newspaper runner on a train, were re- 
cently awarded £40 and funeral and medi- 
cal e^cpenses by the arbitration court. 

• * • 

Great Britain spends on tobacco and pipes 
$70,000,000 every year. No statistician has 
yet informed us of the sum spent in the 
United States, but any thinking man can 
realize the power of the nimble nickel. The 
labor unions affiliated with the A. F. of L. 
represent several hundred thousand union 
working men. If all their nickels went for 
tobacco bearing the union label what would 
happen to the tobacco trust? 

• • • 

CHILD LABOR LEGISLATION. 



Owen E. Lovejoy, assistant secretary of 
the national child labor committee, speak- 
ing at New Orleans before the home mission 
institute of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
said that during the last year, directly or 
indirectly through the work of this com- 
mittee, improved legislation was secured in 
twelve states, all in the north and west. 



among them being New York, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts. Rhode Island and Vermont. 



The Labor Journal of Zanesville, C, emits 
a cry for more women in union work in the 
following article: "What the country wants 
and needs is union wives and daughters. 
Where women have come to the front 
haven't they always won? Who can fight 
and win against a woman who is a woman? 
Can't the women see and understand where 
the husbands receive $2 a day before unions 
were formed they now receive $3 a day? 
Won't they understand that every time 
they buy non-union articles they weaken 
their husband's cause and strengthen their 
industrial enemies?" 



According to a circular issued by Presi- 
dent G. W. Perkins of the Cigarmakers' In- 
ternational Union, the annual production of 
cigars in the Philippines amounts to $200,- 
000,000, and the wages paid in Manila vary 
from 25 to 37 cents a day. Of the seventy- 
nine cigrar factories in Manila forty-eight 
are owned by Chinamen, who employ 
Chinese coolie labor, and, with the excep- 
tion of two, the other factories are owned 
by Europeans. 



Organized labor scored another great 
triumph in England when the government 
surrendered to the labor party In the fight 
in Parliament over the trades disputes bill. 
The victory was an absolute admission from 
the reigning party that the forces of or- 
ganized labor must be reckoned with in fu- 
ture and that the workingmen must be given 
consideration in the framing of laws in- 
volving their rights. The trades disputes 
bill provides for Immunity of trades unions' 
funds when they become involved in differ- 
ences between employer and employe. 
• • • 

The labor of children in France is regu- 
lated by law of November 2, 1892, amended 
by the law of March 30, 1900. Included 
under the operation of these laws are fac- 
tories, workshops, mines and quarries. 
Workshops in which only members of the 
family are employed under the direction of 
the father, mother or guardian are exempt 
from the operation of the law. Agrricultural 
and purely mercantile establishments are 
not included under the operation of the law. 
Before they may be employed in the es- 
tablishments specified, children must have 
completed their thirteenth year, and have 
finished the common school course of edu- 
cation. No female of any age may be em- 
ployed underground. /^~^ i 
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AFFAIRS OF THE ORGANIZATION 



BOOT AND SHOE WORKERS' UNION. 
Headquarters, 

246 Summer Street, 

Boston. Mass. 

General Officers. 

General President, John F. Tobin. 

Oeneral Vice-President, Collls Lovely. 

Oeneral Secretary- Treasurer. Chas. L. Balne 

General Executive Beard. 
Jehn F. Tobln. Chairman. Headquarters. 
Mary Anderson, 51 Oak SU, Chicago, 111. 
Oeorge Bury, 517 Betts St. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Thoa. C. Farrell 16 School St.. 

Brockton, Mass. 
Emmet Healey, 165 Harmon St., 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
C. E. James. Federation Hall, St Paul. Minn. 
Collls Lovely. 4926 Botanical Ave., 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Oad Martlndale, Liberty Building, 11 Elm St. 

Rochester. N. T. 
Z. Lesperance, 1842 Rue St Catherine, 

Montreal. 
Emmet T. Walls, Box 409, Brockton. Mass. 
Chas. L. Baine, Secretary, Headquarters. 

GENERAL AUDITORS. 

Angus McDonald, 14 Roan Court, 

Brockton, Mass. 

Harry O, Cobbin, 67 Mt Hope Ave., 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Thomas O'Hara, 40 Ford St , Brockton, Mass. 

• • • 

IN MEMORIAM. 

Local Union Name. Address. 

19. Chas. Nelson, South Framlngham, Mass. 

20. Martin Smith, Middleboro, Mass. 
32. Chas. H. Verry, Lynn, Mass. 

35. C. L. Blake, Brockton, Mass. 

35. Peter Gulmmond, Brockton, Mass. 

37. Albion R. Howes. Brockton, Mass. 

44. Lizzie Derby, Brockton, Mass. 

53. Robert Sam'ar, East Weymouth, Mass. 

68. John Minning, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

74. Maurice Smithick, Brockton, Mass. 
118. Frank F. Gilgan, Brockton. Mass. 
192. George Dee. Brockton, Mass. 
270. Chas. G. Carlton, Farmington, N. H. 
361. Jessie Banwell. North Weymouth. Mass. 
365. Bertha Barr, Brockton. Mass. 



SAN FRANCISCO RELIEF FUND. 

Immediately upon receiving word from 
San Francisco relative to the calamity, a 
circular letter was Issued from the Ctoneral 
Office requesting the local unions to make 
such donations, to relieve our members, as 
the state of their finances would permit 

The following is a list of the donations 
received to and Including May 81st 1906:—- 

John F. Tobin $ lo.OO 

C. L. Baine 16.00 

Union No. 141, Philadelphia, Pa. 5.00 

laarry J. Skefflngton i.eo 

Union No. 861, No. Weymouth, Mass. 25.00 

Union No. 48, Rockland, Mass 50.00 

Union No. 377. Honesdale, Pa, 75.00 

Joint Council No. 24, Manchester N. H. 50.00 

George W. Disney 5.00 

Union No. 82. Lynn, Mass 25.00 

Union No. 405, Hornell, N. Y 25.00 

Union No. 278, Webster, Mass 25.00 

Members Union No. 278, Webster, 

Mass. (Collection) 4O.8O 

Union No. 305, Buffalo, N, Y 5.00 

Union No. 191. Haverhill, Mass 10.00 

Union No. 31, Whitman, Mass 25.00 

Joint Council No. 1, Brockton, Mass. 50.00 

Union No. 276, Racine, Wis. 26.00 

Union No. 362, Belfast Maine 5.00 

Union No. 69, Whitman, Mass 25.00 

Union No. 418, Auburn, Maine 5.00 

C. J. McMorrow, Jr 10.00 

George B. McNeill 5.00 

Union No. 282. Hamilton, Ont, Can, 25.00 

Union No. 409, Green Bay, Wis 10.00 

Union No. 306, Marblehead, Mass... 25.00 

Union No. 271, Chelsea, Mass. 10.00 

Union No. 25, St Louis, Ma 50.00 

Union No. 105, Whitman, Mass. 10.00 

Union No. 192, Brockton, Mass 25.00 

Union No. 161. Spencer, Mass 88.50 

Union No. 411, Lebanon, Pa. 5.00 

Union No. 87, Brockton, Mass 26.00 

Union No. 170, Milwaukee, Wis. ... 25.00 
Union No. 428, Montreal, Quebec . . . 5.00 

Union No. 815, Elmira, N. T 5.00 

Union No. 292, Omaha, Neb 25.00 

Union No. 160, Brooklyn, N. T. 25.00 

Union No. 210, CIncInnaU, 85.00 

Union No. 283, Toronto, Ont, Can.... 50.00 

Union No. 364, Cincinnati, 5.00 

Philip J. Byrne 1.00 

Union No. 30, Detroit Mich if.oo 

Union No. 125, Camden, N. Jr> j 5.M 
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Union No. 249, Montreal, Quebec 10.00 

Union No. 20, Middleboro, Mase 100.00 

Unl^n Mo. 44, Brockton, Mass. 50.00 

Union No. 415, Auburn, Maine 5.00 

Union No. 08, Chicaaro, HI 10.00 

Union No. 68, Cincinnati, 50.00 

Union No. 281, St. Paul, Minn 5.00 

Union No. 126, St. Louis, Mo 10.00 

Union No. 38, Brockton, Mass. 25.00 

Qeorge B. Robinson 10.00 

Union No. 363. Keokuk, la. 15.00 

Union No. 130, No. Brookfleld, Mass. 16.00 

Union No. 53, B. Wesrmouth, Mass. 10.00 

Union No. 163. .No. Adams, Mass. . . . 5.00 

Union No. 222. CincinnaU, 56.00 

J. J. Ryan 3.00 

Union No. Ill, Brockton, Mass 25.00 

Union No. 288, New Bedford, Mass. 25.00 

Union No. 365, Brockton, Mass 25.00 

Joint Council No. 2, Haverhill, Mass. 25.00 

Union No. 118, Brockton, Mass 25.00 

Union No. 871, No. Abington, Mass. 25.60 

Union No. 159, Syracuse, N. Y 25.00 

Union No. 206. Berlin, Ont 10.00 

Mollie R Weltler 5.00 

Union No. 133, Chicago, 111 U.OO 

Union No. 298, Chicago, 111 20.75 

Union No. 211, Auburn, N. Y 5.00 

Union No. 840, Janesvllle, Wis 5.00 

Union No. 225, Auburn, Maine 5.00 

Union No. 319, St. Paul, Minn 10.00 

Francis J. Clarke 5.00 

Union No. 143, So. Bralntree, Mass. 25.00 

Union No. 207, St. Louis, Mo 10.00 

Union No. 416, Auburn, Maine 5.00 

Union No. 78, Holbrook, Mass 5.00 

Union No. 243, New Bedford, Mass. . . 5.00 

Union No. 99, Lynn, Mass 10.00 

Union No. 266, Montreal, Quebec 5.00 

Members Union No. 68, Cincinnati, O. 45.35 
Union No. 222, Cincinnati, O. (2d do- 
nation) : 50.00 

Union No. 338, St. Louis, Mo 25.00 

Union No. 285, No. Adams, Mass. . . . 5.00 

Union No. 347, Hamilton, 5.00 



$1,728.90 
To Vincent J. Stephens, Sec'y. San 
FranciscX) Relief F\ind 

May 2d $1,000.00 

May 24th 500.00 

May 31st 228.90 



$1,728.90 
Fraternally submitted, 

C. L. BAINE. 
General Secretary- Treasurer. 

• • 

WE DON'T PATRONIZE. 
FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS. 
Bread — McKinney Bread Company, St. Louis, 
Mo.; National Biscuit Company, Chicago, 

m. 

Cigars — Carl Upman, of New York City; 
Kerbs, Wertheim & SchilTer, of New York 



City; The Henry George and Tom Moore. 
Flour — ^Washburn -Crosby Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Kelley Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
Qrooeries — James Butler, New York City. 
Meats — Kingan Packing Company, of In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 
Pipes — ^Wm. Demuth & Co., New York. 
Tobacco — American and Continental Tobac- 
co Companies. 

CLOTHING. 
Buttons — Davenport Pearl Button Company. 
Davenport, Iowa; Krementz & Co., New- 
ark, N. J. 
Clothing— N. Snellenberg & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Clothiers* Exchange, Rochester. 
N. Y.; Strawbridge & Clothier. Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Blauner Bros., New York. 
Corsets — Chicago Corset Company, manu- 
facturers Kabo and La Margruerite Corsets. 
Gloves — J. H. Cownie Glove Co., Des Moines. 

Iowa; California Glove Co., Napa, Cal. 
Hats — J. B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; E. M. Knox Company, Brooklyn, N. Y, 
ShirU and Collars— United Shirt and Collar 
Company, Troy, N. Y.; Van Zandt, Jacobs 
& Co., Troy, N. Y.; Cluett, Peabody & Co., 
Troy. N. Y.; James R, Kaiser, New York 
City. 
Textile — Merrlmac Manufacturing Co. (print- 
ed goods), Lowell, Mass. 
Underwear— Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica, N. 

Y. 
Woolens- Hartford Carpet Co., Thompson- 
vllle. Conn.; J. Capps & Son, Jacksonville, 
111. 

PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS. 
Bookbinders— Geo. M. Hill Co., Chicago, 111.; 

Boorum & Pease Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Newspapers — Philadelphia Democrat, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Hudson, Kimberly & Ca, 
printers of Kansas City, Mo.; W. B. Con- 
key Co., publishers. Hammond, Ind. ; Times, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Philadelphia Inquirer. 
Shoes — Harney Bros., Lynn, Mass.; J. B. Tilt 

Shoe Co., Chicago, HI. 
Suspenders — Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, 
Conn. 

POTTERY, GLASS, STONE, AND 
CEMENT. 
Pottery and Brick — J. B. Owens Pottery Co. 
of 2Sanesville, Ohio; Northwestern Terra 
Cotta Co. of Chicago, 111.; C. W. Stlne Pot- 
tery Co., White Cottage, Ohio; Harbison- 
Walker Refractory Co., Pittsburg, Pa,; 
Utica Hydraulic Cement and UtIca Ce- 
ment Mfg. Co., UtIca, 111. 

MACHINERY AND BUILDING. 
General Hardware — Landers, Frary & Clark, 
Aetna Company, New Britain, Conn.; Iver 
Johnson Arms Company, Fitchburg, Mass.; 
Kelsey Furnace Company, Syracuse, N. Y. ; 
Brown & Sharpe Tool Company, Provi- 
dence. R. I.; John Russell Cutlery Com- 
pany, Turner's Falls, Mass.; Atlas Tack 
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Company, Fair Haven, Mass.; Henry Diss- 
ton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; American 
Hardware Co. (Russell & Brwin Co. and 
P. & F. Corbin Co.). New Britain '"-— • 
Merritt & Company, Philadelphia, ^a. 

Iron and Steel — Illinois Iron and Bolt Com- 
pany, of Carpentersville, 111.; Carborun- 
dum Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
Casey & Hedgres. Chattanoosra, Tenn.; 
Gurney Foundry Company, Toronto, Ont; 
Sattley Manufacturing Company, Spring- 
field, Ohio; Page Needle Company, Frank- 
lin, N. H.; American Circular Loom Com- 
pany, New Orange, N. J.; Payne Engine 
Company, Blmlra, N. Y.; Lincoln Iron 
Works (F. R. Patch Manufacturing Com- 
pany), Rutland, Vt.; Erie City Iron Works, 
Brie, Pa.; David Maydole Hammer Co., 
Norwich, N. Y.; Singer Sewing Machine 
Co., Elizabeth, N. J.; National Elevator 
and Machine Company, Honesdale, Pa.; 
Pittsburg Expanded Metal Co.. Pittsburg, 
Pa.; Peckham Manufacturing Company, 
Kingston, N. Y.; American Hoist and Der- 
rick Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Iron, Architectural — Geo. L. Mesklr. Bvans- 
vllle, Ind. 

Stoves — Germer Stove Company, EJrIe, Pa.; 
"Radiant Home" Stoves, Ranges, and Hot 
Air Blast, Brie, Pa.; Wrought Iron Range 
Co.. St. Louis, Mo. 

WOOD AND FURNITURE. 

Bags — Gulf Bag Company, New Orleans, La., 
branch Bemis Bros., St. Lous, Mo. 

Baskets — Williams Manufacturing Company, 
Northampton, Mass. 

Brooms and Dusters — The Lee Broom and 
Duster Company, of Davenport, Iowa; M. 
Goeller's Sons, Circleville, Ohio; Merkle- 
Wiley Broom Co., Paris, 111. 

Carriages — Crane, Breed & Co.. Cincinnati. 
Ohio. 

Cooperage — Northwestern Cooperage and 
Lumber Company (otherwise known as the 
Buckeye Stave Company), of Ohio, Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin; Elgin Butter Tub 
Company, Elgin, 111.; Williams Cooperage 
Company and Palmer Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

China — Wick China Company, Klttannlng, 
Pa. 

Furniture — American Billiard Table Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio; Brumby Chair 
Company, Marietta, Ga.; O. Wlsner Piano 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Krell Piano 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; N. Drucker & 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; St. Johns Table 
Company, St. Johns, Mich.; Grand Rapids 
Furniture Manufacturing Association, 
Grand Rapids. Mich.; Derby Desk Co.. 
Boston, Mass. 

Gold Leaf — W. H. Kemp Company, New 
York, N. Y.; Andrew Reeves, Chicago, 111.; 
George Reeves, Cape May. N.J. ; Hastings 



Company, Philadelphia. Pa.; Henry Ayers. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lumber — Trinity County Lumber Company, 
Groveton, Texas; Relnle Bros. & Solomon, 
Baltimore, Md.; Himmelberger Harrison 
Lumber Company, Morehouse, Mo.; Union 
Lumber Company, Fort Bragg. Cal.; Si. 
Paul and Tacoma Lumber Company. Ta- 
coma. Wash.; Gray's Harbor Commercial 
Co., Cosmopolis. Wash. 

Leather — Kullman, Salz & Co., Benica, Cal.. 
A. B. Patrick & Co., San Francisco, C^l.: 
Lerch Bros., Baltimore, Md. 

Paper Boxes — E. N. Rowell & Co., Batavla. 
N. Y.; J. N. Roberts & Co., MetropoUs. IlL ' 

Paper — Remington- Martin Paper Co., Nor- 
folk, N. Y. (Raymond Paper Co., Ray- 
mondsville, N. Y.; J. L. Frost Paper Co.. 
Norwood, N. Y.;) Potter Wall Paper Co.. 
Hoboken, N. J. 

Typewriters — Underwood Typewriter Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn. 

Watches — Keystone Watch Case Company 
of Philadelphia, Pa.; Crescent Courvolseer 
Wilcox Company; Jos. Fahy, Brooklyn 
Watch Case Company, Sag Harbor. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Burlap — H. B. Wiggins* Son's Company. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 

Bill Pasters — Bryan & Co.. Cleveland. Ohio. 

Railways — Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railroad; Missouri. Kansas and Texas 
Railway Company. 

Telegraphy — Western Union Telegraph Com - 
pany. and its Messenger Service. 

D. M. Parry, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Thomas Taylor & Son, Hudson. Mass. 
* • « 

RULES GOVERNING THE USE OF THE 
UNION STAMP. 

1. Application for the use of the Union 
Stamp should be made to Headquarters. 

2. A contract covering the use of the 
Union Stamp Is negotiated and drawn; said 
contract Is then submitted to the Local 
Union or Joint Council, and if approved 
shall be submitted to the General Ehcecutive 
Board, and' if then approved, shall be signed. 

3. All employes of factories using the 
Union Stamp shall be members of the Boot 
and Shoe Workers' Union in full accordance 
with its constitution. 

4. Members employed in Union Stamp 
factories shall not be allowed to fall in ar- 
rears for dues. The General President is 
hereby directed to object to the employment 
In any Union Stamp factory of any member 
owing more than three weeks' dues. 

5. All questions of the violation of the 
agreement shall be referred by the member 
to the Local Union or Joint Council, and 
thence to Headquarters. 

6. The General President, or his author- 
ized deputy, if satisfied ttar^ agreement ts 
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being violated, shall call the attention of the 
employer to such violation of the agreement, 
and failing to obtain satisfaction, he is 
hereby instructed to immediately bring ac- 
tion to recover the Union Stamp. 

7. No person, except the General Presi- 
dent of the Boot and Shoe Workers* Union, 
or his authorized deputy shall have the right 
lo demand or receive the Union Stamp from 
any factory using the same. 

• • • 
RULES GOVERNING SICK BENEFITS. 



1. The claimant must have been a mem- 
ber In good standing for 6 months prior to 
date of notice. 

2. The regular form of Notice of Sick 
Claim must be filled out by. or on behalf of 
the claimant. This notice must be given to 
the Financial Secretary of the Local Union, 
and mailed by him to the Gen. Secretary- 
Treasurer, within 24 hours. 

3. The Financial Secretary will call the 
attention of the Executive Board to the case 
reported, and said Executive Board shall 
appoint a Sick Investigating Committee of 
three, not related to the claimant, to Investi- 
gate the case and report upon blanks furn- 
ished for that purpose. The Financial 
Secretary, the President, and the members 
of the Local EiXecutlve Board are prohibited 
from serving upon Sick Investigating Com-* 
mittees, as their work in connection with 
sick claims is Judicial in character. 

4. The Sick Investigating Committee shall 
visit the claimant separately, and report, 
separately, to the Ebcecutive Board, using 
the blanks furnished for that purpose. 

5. In case of contagious disease, the 
Executive Board may accept the certificate 
of the physician, in place of a report from 
the Sick Investigating Committee. 

6. Upon receipt of the Notice of Sick 
Claim, the Gen. Secretary-Treasurer shall 
mall Sick Claim blank to the local Financial 
Secretary. 

7. When the Sick Claim has been re- 
ceived and the Sick Investigating Committee 
are ready to report, the local Executive 
Board shall hold a meeting, and passing upon 
all the circumstances connected with the 
case, as well as upon the report of the Sick 
Committee, shall act upon the claim, ap- 
proving or disapproving it, as in their Judg- 
ment circumstances warrant; after which 
the claim shall be forwarded to the Gen. 
Secretary- Treasurer. 

S. If the claim is disapproved by the 
Local Executive Board, the Gton. Secretary - 
Treasurer shall disallow claim, and notify 
claimant accordingly. 

t. If the d&im i» approved by the 
BnovtlTtt BMri, uii the tten. ge cr e- 



tary- Treasurer deems the proceedings ir- 
regular In any part, or has reason to believe 
there is any evidence of fraud, he may sus- 
pend payment of the benefit, pending an 
investigation, by direction of the General 
Executive Board. 

10. If the claim Is approved by the 
Local Executive Board, and the Gen. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Is satisfied that the claim is 
bona fide and the proceedings regular, he 
shall allow the claim and forward the Sick 
Benefit Coupon Book to the Local Financial 
Secretary. . 

11. The Local Financial Secretary shall 
retain this Coupon Book in his possession, 
detaching one coupon each week while the 
illness lasts, not to exceed thirteen weeks, 
being careful that all the blanks and condi- 
tions are filled out and complied with each 
week, and deducting the amount from the 
General Fund Share, paying any dues the 
member may owe out of the benefit before 
delivering the benefit to the beneficiary. 
Should the General Funds from that Union 
be insufllcient to redeem such coupon, as 
in case of an epidemic, coupons may be 
forwarded to the General Secretary- Treas- 
urer, who will forward check for balance. 
Do not withhold any General Funds unless 
signed sick benefit coupon is returned in lieu 
of same. 

12. When the illness has ceased, the 
Local Financial Secretary shall return the 
unused portion of the Sick Coupon Book. 

• • • 
DEATH BENEFIT. 

All claims for Death Benefit must be made 
on the form provided by the General Secre- 
tary- Treasuerer and forwarded to him. If 
the claim is allowed he will return his check 
for the amount. To be eligible to death 
benefit the deceased must have been for the 
preceding 26 weeks a member In good stand- 
ing. Return local register cards of deceased 
members. c. L. BAINE, 

General Secretary-Treasurer. 

• • « 

SHOE FACTORIES USING THE UNION 

STAMP. 

Revised to June 10, 1906. 

Ladies', Misses' and Children's Union Stamp 

Shoe. 
Factory 
No. 

11 Rusche & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
34 Walton & Logan Co.. Lynn, Mass. 

37 F. A. Parker & Co.. Marblehead, Mass. 

38 J. Richardson & Co., Elm Ira, N. Y. 

46 Johansen Bros. Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
52 Joseph Bertsch Shoe Co., Roch€St«r, 

N. Y. 
5S D. A. Donovan ft Co., Lynn, 
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67 Siebe Shoe Co.. San Francisco, Cal. 
100 Warthe!mer-S warts Shoe Co., St. Louis 
100 Wartheimer-S warts Shoe Co., St Louis 
110 Uncle Sam Shoemakers, Boston, Mass. 
118 Alden, Walker & Wilde. N. Weymouth. 

Mass. 
123 Victoria Shoe Co.. Toronto. Ont. 
167 Chesley & Rugg. Haverhill. Mass. 
181 Geo. W. Herrick & Co.. Lynn. Mass. 

184 Hazen B. Goodrich & Co.. Haverhill. 

Mass. 

185 B. E. Phinney, Middleboro, Mass. 
188 Wichert & Gardner, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
193 H. O. W. Co.. Chicago. III. 

195 Monroe Shoe Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
197 The A. B. C. Shoe Co.. New York. N. Y. 
200 Flower City Shoe Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
214 M. J. Whitman & Co.. Rochester, N. Y. 

218 Fraternity Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 

219 The Domestic Shoe Co.. Boston. Ma.«is. 
210 J. & T. Bell. Montreal, Que. 

238 Globe Shoe Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

239 Garfield Shoe Co., Chicago. 111. 

248 The Pickett Shoe Co.. Boston, Mass. 

249 G. M. Kutz Co.. San Francisco, Cal. 
255 Alliance Shoe Co.. New York, N. T. 
282 Leavitt Shoe Co., Boston. Mass. 

285 Leonard & Barrows. Middleboro, Mass. 
290 Geo. B. Keith Co.. Brockton. Mass. 
343 Hulskamp Bros., Keokuk, Iowa. 
345 Minister Myles Shoe Co., Toronto, Ont 
284 Walk-Over Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
Men's, Boys' and Youths' Union Stamp Shoes 
Factory 
No. 

1 E. T. Wright & Co.. Rockland, Mass. 

2 Tilt-Kenny Shoe Co., Chicago, III. 

3 John McBrearty, Philadelphia, Pa, 

4 Hamilton -Brown Shoe Co., St Louis, 

Mo. 

5 A. J. Bates & Co., Webster, Mass. 

7 Weber Bros., No. Adams. Mass. 

8 Young American Shoe Co.. Boston, 

Mass. 
T. D. Barry & Co.. Brockton. Mass. 
10 Columbia Shoe Co., Sheboygan. Wis. 
14 Willlams-Kneeland Co., So. Bralntree. 

Mass. 

17 F. S. Farnum Shoe Co., Brockton. Mass. 

18 Thompson Bros., Brockton, Mass. 

22 J. H. WInchell & Co., Inc.. Haverhill, 

Mass. 

23 Washington Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

24 Sharood Shoe Co., St Paul, Minn. 

25 Rlemer Bros. Shoe Co., Green Bay, Wis. 

26 Natick Shoe Co., Natlck, Mass. 

27 Norfolk Shoe Co., Randolph, Mass. 
29 Orange Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

at W. ft V. O. Kimball, Haverhill, Mass. 
at W. & V. O. Kimball, Haverhill, Mass. 
31 Formost Sc Selecto Co., Brockton, Mam. 
t4 J. IC O'DonneU & Co., Brockton, ICaM. 
M The SajuoB Bhoo C«„ Boston* Mass. 
U Tko Flaoli 9km Oiw 



42 Churchill & Alden, Brockton. Mass. 

43 Murphy Boot & Shoe Co., Natick. Mass. 

44 M. C. Dlzer & Co., Bast Weymouth, 



45 W. L. Douglas Shoe Co.. Brockton. 

Mass. 
4S Seroco Shoe Co., Brockton. Ma.*s5. 

50 Emerson Shoe Co.. Rockland, Mas.s. 

51 J. W. Terhune Shoe Co.. Rockl;iii.I. 

Mass. 

53 Robert McGowan, Orange, N. J. 

54 C. Kaiser & Son, Detroit Mich. 

57 Richards & Brennan, Randolph, M.as.«». 

58 Reynolds, Drake & Gabell. Brockton. 

Mass. 

59 St. Paul Shoe Co.. Brockton. M.i.«<s. 

60 United Worklngman's Co-op. B. & S. 

Co., San Francisco. Cal. 

61 Ralston Health Shoe Makers. Brockton. 

Mass. 

62 Lewis A. Crosset. Inc.. No. .Ablnglon. 

Mass. 
62 Lewis A. Cro.sset Inc., No. Ablngton. 

Mass. 
64 DeWolfe Hassel, Conway. Mass. 

71 Conway Shoe Co., Conway, Mas.s. 

72 Hoosac Shoe Co., Conway, Mass. 

75 White-Dunham Shoe Co.. Brockton. 

Mass. 

76 Cass & Daley, Salem, Mass. 

78 Keiffer Bros., New Orleans, La. 

79 Nolan-George Co., San Francisco, CM. 

80 Walton & Logan Co.. Lynn. Mas.s. 

81 C. W. Johnson, Natick, Mass. 

82 L. F. Stevens, Haverhill. Mass. 

85 Wlllams Shoe Co.. Cochltuate. Mas.s. 

86 Winchester Shoe Co.. Buffalo. N. Y. 

88 The John McPherson Co.. Ltd., Hamil- 

ton, Ont 

89 Luke W. Reynolds. Mens McKay. 

Brockton. Mass. 

90 Kingsboro Shoe Co.. Brockton. Ma.s.s. 

91 Mayer- Bannister Shoe Co., St I^ui.s. 

Mo. 

92 H. Ruppel, Brooklyn. N. Y. 

93 First National Co-operative Shoe Co.. 

Springfield, 111. 
95 Brooks Shoe Co., Boston. Mass. 

97 Whitcomb & Paine Co.. Holbrook, Masj«. 

98 Milwaukee Shoe Co., Milwaukee. Wl.s. 

99 The J. D. King Co.. Toronto, Ont. 

100 Wertheimer-Swarts Shoe Co., St Louis. 

Mo. 
102 Granger Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

104 Treadwell Shoe Co., Natick, Mass. 

105 John Meier Shoe Co., St Louis, Mo. 
108 Schneider Bros., Natick, Maas. 

110 Uncle Sam Shoemakers, Boston, Mast. 

111 Levle Shoe Ca, Chicago, ni. 

111 Levis Shoo Ca, Chlcaco, m. 

112 PsppsrsU Mfg. * BuUdlnc Co., Bsst 

PepporsU, Mass. 
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114 
115 

lie 

117 
118 

111 
122 
128 
129 
134 
135 
13S 
HO 
141 
142 
145 
146 
148 
149 
ISO 
151 



153 
156 
158 
159 

160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
167 
172 
173 
174 
176 
177 
178 
1S3 
191 
193 
194 
195 
196 

198 
198 
199 
201 
202 
204 

205 
207 
201 
210 
212 
213 
216 
tli 



Aniftfl, Holden Comp.. Ltd., Montreal, 

Que. 

U A. Ford & Co.. Salem. Mass. 
Brennan Boot & Shoe Co., Natick, Mass. 
Pacific Shoe Co.. San Francisco, Cal. 
Alden, Walker & Wilde, N. Weymouth, 

Mass. 
Reliance Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
Fltzpatrlck Shoe Co., Stougrhton. Mass. 
Banner Shoe Co.. Montreal, Que. 
The Scottsmlth Co., Brockton, Mass. 
A. G. Walton & Co., Lynn. Mass. 
Stover Shoe Co.. Boston, Mass. 
Waubtin Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
North Shore Shoe Co., Salem, Mass. 
Keith & Pratt, No. Mlddleboro, Ma.ss. 
Lott Shoe Co.. Philadelphia. Pa. 
Bicycle Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
Rice & Hutchin.s, Inc., Rockland. Mass. 
Flebrich, Fox. Hilker Co., Racine, Wis. 
Granite Shoe Co.. Cochituate. Mass. 
Broc'klon Shoe Co.. Brockton. Mass. 
Efiston Shoe Co.. Baston, Pa. 
The Berkley Boot & Shoe Co., Inc., San- 

Fancisco, Cal. 
Farmlngrton Shoe Co., Farmlngton, N. H. 
John F. Foster & Son, Avon, Mass. 
Condon Bros. & Co., Brockton, Mass. 
Brockton Co-operative B. & S. Co.. 

Brockton, Mass. 
Cygrolf Shoe Co.. Brockton. Mass. 
War-.ick Shoe Co., Natick, Mass. 
Spencer Shoe Co.. Boston. Mass. 
John G. Neubauer. San Francisco, Cal. 
Warsaw Shoe Co.. Boston. Mass. 
Chesley & Rugg. Haverhill, Mass. 
(\ S. Marshall & Co.. Brockton. Mass. 
Geo. Frederick, I^Awrence, Mass. 
Hart Shoe Co.. Brockton. Mass. 
Alpha Shoe Co.. Brockton. Mass. 
York Shoe Mfg. Co.. York. Pa. 
McCarthy & McDonald, Marlboro. Mass. 
Tunnel City Shoe Co., No. Adams, Ma.ss. 
Royal Shoe Co., Randolph, Mass, 
H. O. W. Co., Chicago, 111. 
Howes Shoe Co., Haverhill. Mass. 
Monroe Shoe Co.. Rochester. N. Y. 
E. R. Marshall Co.. Hamilton. Ontario. 

Canada. 
The A. B. C. Shop Co.. New York City. 
The Locust Shoe C\>.. Haverhill. Mass. 
The James Shoe Co.. Havprhlll, Mass. 
American Shoe Co., I^oston. Mass. 
International Shoe Co., Montreal Que. 
Cahn. NIckelsburg & (^o.. San Fran- 

.clsco. 

I. T. Speciality Co., No. Stoughton, Mass 
Ehi^ey Shoe Co., Webster, Mass. 
Flower City Shoe Co., Rochester. N. Y. 
J. & T. Bell. Montreal, Que. 
Kelly- Evans Co.. Brockton, Mass. 
Goldstein Shoe Co.. Boston, Mass. 
Mortimer Shoe Co.. Boston, Mass. 
Mnrllmer Shop Co.. Boston. MaM. 



21i Fraternity Shoe Co.. New York City. 

219 California Shoe Co.. Petaluma, Cal. 

220 Domestic Shoe Co.. Boston, Mass. 

221 Granite Rock Shoe Co.. Buffalo, N. Y. 
223 Richmond Shoe Co., 272 Devonshire St.. 

Boston. 
226 Brotherhood Shoe Mfg. Co., Baltimore, 
Md. 

226 International Shoe Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 

Md. 

227 Henrietta Shoe Co.. Columbus, Ohio. 

229 Cady Boot and Shoe Mfg. Co., Cleve- 

land. Ohio. 

230 Old Dominion Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

231 Consolidated Shoe Co.. Mlddleboro. 

Mass. 
23.1 Wauchu.sett Shoe Co.. Natick, Mas.s. 
234 Washington Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
236 Berkshire Shoe Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 

238 Globe Shoe Co.. Syracuse. N. Y. 

239 Garfield Shoe Co.. Chicago, 111. 

241 Nonpareil Shoe Co.. Springfield. Mass. 

243 Buckingham & Hecht. San Franci.sco. 

244 Nesmlth Shoe Co.. Brockton. Mass. 

245 Adams Shoe Co., Indianapolis. Ind. 

246 R. H. Long Mfg. Co.. So. Framlngham, 

Mass. 

248 The Pickett Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

249 G. M. Kutz Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
251 Harlem Shoe Co., New York. N. Y. 
254 Alliance Shoe Co.. New York, N. Y. 

256 H. H. Brown & Co., No. Brookfleld, 

Mass. 

257 Harry C. Brown. Boston, Mass. 

258 Quabaug Shoe Co.. N. Brookfleld. Mass. 

263 Raymond, Jones & Co., Boston, Mass. 

264 Falls Shoe Co., East Weymouth. Mass. 

265 F. M. Hoyt Shoe Co.. Manchester. N. H. 
268 Wm. F. Joyce Shoe Co.. Hornellsville, 

N. Y. 

270 F. P. Kirkendall & Co., Omaha. Neb. 

271 Eastern Shoe Co.. Boston, Mass. 

272 North Lebanon Shoe Factory. Lebanon, 

Pa. 

273 Whitney Boot & Shoe Mfg. Co., Cleve- 

land, Ohio. 

274 The Pioneer Shoe House, New York 

City, N. Y. 

275 M. Germuth & Son. New York, N. Y. 

276 The Hurd Shoe Co., Utica, N. Y. 

277 Churchill Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

279 Howard Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

280 Woodman Shoe Co.. Brockton, Mass. 

281 Elmira Shoe Co., Elmira, N. Y. 

283 Torrey, Curtis & Tirrell, N. Weymouth, 

Mass. 
286 Leonard & Barrows, Mlddleboro, Mass. 

285 Leonard & Barrows, Belfast, Me. 

286 M. A. Packard Co.. Inc.. Brockton, Mass. 

287 Quincy Shoe Co.. Chicago. 111. 

288 Simon Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 
3t9 Bnfflish Shoe Ce.. New York. N. Y. 
«•• SnirllKh 8ho» Co.. New Terk.|3IO]5l6 
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290 Geo. B. Keith Co., Brockton, Mass. 

290 Geo. E. Keith Co., Middleboro, Mass. 

290 Geo. E. Keith Co., Middleboro. Mass. 

291 Big Four Shoe Co.. 51 Lincoln St.. 

Boston, Mass. 

292 William Penn Shoe Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

293 Trenton Shoe Factory, Toledo, Ohio. 

295 F. E. Ransom & Co., Rockland, Mass. 

296 B. E. Taylor & Co., Brockton, Mass. 
29« E. E. Taylor & Co., New Bedford. Mass. 

297 Preston B. Keith Shoe Co.. Brockton, 

Mass. 

298 Whitman & Keith, Brockton. Mass. 

299 Shaw & Tannatt, Brockton. Mas.s. 
800 Geo. G. Snow Co., Brockton, Mass. 
301 Erie Shoe Co., Erie, Pa. 

802 Lunelle Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

808 Stacy, Adams & Co., Brockton, Mass. 

304 Monumental Shoe Co., Baltimore. Md. 
805 Kenoza Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
306 Classmate Shoe Co.. Chicago, 111. 

807 Quaker Shoe Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

305 N. R. Packard & Co., Brockton, Mass. 

309 Reade Shoe Co., New York City, N. Y. 

310 Howard & Foster, Brockton, Mass. 

311 Stonewall Jackson Shoe Co., Baltimore, 

Md. 

818 Cochltuate Shoe Co., Cochituate, Mass. 

316 Slater & Morrill, So. Brain tree, Mass. 

316 Walker & Whitman, Brockton, Mass. 

318 Mills Shoe Co., Baltimore, Md. 

319 Shoe Manufacturers' Syndicate. Farm- 

ington, N. H. 

321 Racine Shoe Co.. Racine, Wis. 

322 Don Shoe Co., Brockton, Mas.s. 

324 E. W. Shoe Co., East Weymouth, Mass. 

326 Mutual Shoe Co., New York City, N. Y. 

327 Rambler Shoe Co.. Farmlngton. N. H. 

328 The Capital Shoe Co., Columbus. Ohio. 

329 Wlman Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 

330 Webster Shoe Co., Webster, Mass. 

331 Regent Shoe Mfg. Co., Omaha, Neb. 

332 Majestic Shoe Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
338 Chicago Union Shoe Co., Chicago, til. 

334 Murray Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

335 Foster Shoe Co.. Brockton, Mass. 

336 The Rockwood Shoe Mfg. Co., Cincin- 

nati, Ohio. 

336 The Rockwood Shoe Mfg. Co.. Cincin- 

nati, Ohio. 

337 Ohio Shoe Co.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

338 Martin Weber, Newark, N. J. 

339 Waconda Shoe Co., Portland, Ore. 

340 Pennsylvania Shoe Co., Philadelphia. 

Pa. 

341 Lynch Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
343 Huiskamp Bros., Keokuk, Ohio. 

346 Lamson Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. . 

347 Monarch Shoe Co., East Weymouth. 

Mass. 

848 Duane 0hoe Co.. New Jot\^ N. J, 



350 Slater Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 

351 Meyer Shoe Co., Galena, 111. 

352 Graham Shoe Co.. New York, N. Y. 

353 Pearl Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

354 North Western Shoe Co., Chicago. 111. 

355 Maine Shoe Co., Portland. Me. 

357 New Orleans Boot & Shoe Mfg. Co.. 

New Orleans, La. 
3.^7 New Orleans Boot & Shoe Mfg. Co« 
New Orleans, La. 

358 Heyllger Shoe Co., Chicago, HI. 

359 Syndicate Shoe Cx, HaverhlH. Ma.«s. 

360 Renfrew Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

361 Geo. E. Hatch, Chicago. 111. 

362 Superior Shoe Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 

363 F. H. Hopf & Co., South Natlck. Mass. 

365 The Marx Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

366 Tri- State Shoe Co.. Cleveland. Ohla 

367 Maanexit Shoe Co., Webster, Mass. 

368 Geo. Mueller's Sons, New York, N. Y. 

369 Adam Brandau. Detroit, Mich. 

370 G. B. Dickey Shoe Co.. Boston. Mass. 

371 The Lake Boot and Shoe Co., Chicago. 

HI. 

372 Guthman Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

373 Weymouth Shoe Co., Boston. Mas. " 

375 Inter-State Shoe Mfg. Co., New York, 

N. Y. 

376 The Solid Rock Shoe Co., Evansvllle, 

Ind. 

377 St. Clair Shoe Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

378 The Optimus Shoe Co., Brockton. Mass. 

379 Lucky Seven Shoe Co.. East Wey- 
• mouth. Mass. 

380 Wallace Shoe Co.. Chicago, III. 

381 Buffalo Shoe Mfg. Co.. Buffalo. N. Y. 

382 Seal Rock Shoe Co.. San Francisco. Cal. 

383 Junior Shoe Co.. Brockton, Mass. 

Shoe Trade Supplies. 
A 2 Laird Prior Co.. Brockton. Ma.ss. 
A 4 Ferd Thompson & Co., Shoe Drc In-^. 

112 Pearl St., Boston. Mass. 
A 5 Chas. H. Daly. Remnants, Ablngtoa 

Mass. 
A6 Brockton Sta : Co., Brockton. Mstss. 
A6 Brockton StHu. t^'o., Brocktvm. Mass. 
A8 Campello Blioklng Co., Camvello, Mass. 
A 9 W. H. Dennehy, Randolph, Mass. 
All Brockton Rand Co. 

A15 Old Colony Rand Co., Brockton, Mass. 
A17 Zapha Shoe Polish Co., Boston. Mass. 
A20 Wade & Clifford. Brockton. Mass. 
A 22 Perley E. Barbour, Brockton. Mass. 
A 23 The Morse Mfg. Co., New Bedford, 

Mass. 
A24 Brockton Welting Co., Brockton, Mass. 
A25 Highland Chemical Co., Brockton. 

Mass. 
A 27 Brockton Chemical Co., Brockton. 
A 28 Natick Cement Co.. Natick, Mass. 
A30 John S pence. Rockland. Mau. 
AfO John Spenett. RookUuiC HMO. 
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LABOR 



BRAND 




POLLARD 



FoorPIy. 

At Yoor Dealers. 



Union Made. 
2 for 25 cents. 

•^UNION COLLAR CO- 

Troy» N. Y. Cadillac, Mich. 



ICyoamnst 

on account of 
your health 

Otvenp 

DrtiiRmcf 

Coffe e^ 

WHY NOT TRY 

_ THE BEST SUBSTITUTE 

OLDGRISTMIII 

It has all the virtues possible 
in a health drink madewtth 
wheat — besides being . 

PleasinQ to the taste 

•ondxou ^nttire of ii- 
Try it and be healthy 

OLD GRIST. MILL CHARLESTOWN HASS 



TALK 

IS WORTH WHILE. 

IF 

You've got something to sell and talk about it 
for a month or so in t£e Shoe Workers' Journal. 
It's the magazine that is owned and published 
and read by the union shoeworkers of the United 
States and Canada. They are all ^^folks" who are 
earning money every week, and the Journal 
carries your ad. right into their homes and tells 
the mothers and brothers and sisters and wives 
all about you. 

\t\ SI18 Dm MM MM 

Google 



Patronize the Advertisers who Patropize Your Magazine. 
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USE NONE BUT — 

Strictly Union-Made Shoe Knives and Extension Blade 

SUCH ASARE MANUFACTURED BY 

THE STEPHEN RICHARD CO., Southbrldge, Mass. 

And JOQ will hare the best CUTTING KNIVES on the market. 
Samples oheerfnUj mailed to all parts of the country on application. 

Is a Shoe Union Made? Yes, if it bears the Label of the Boot and Shoe Workers' Union. 

Is a Shoe Knife Union Made when it bears the label of the M. P. B. P. B. H. M* & S. W. U. 
ofN. A.? Yes. 

Can a Union Knife Maker wear a Shoe that does not bear the label of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers' Union? No. 

Can a Shoe Maker nse a knife without the Union Label in the making of the Union Shoe? 

We leave this last question for the Boot and Shoe workers to answer. 



THIS LABEL 

eUARANTEES 
A PERFECT 
INSTRUMENT 



rrNTTJr-vifri 






On all Union - Made 

Planasp Organs and 

Musical Instruments 

ASK FOR IT 



WEAR ONLY SHOES 
BEARINB THIS STAMP! 




It denotes that the Footwear 

was made under UNION 

conditions. 



'^m 



^ 



VVMASMU* 



Alili UyiOy CUTTEB8 

thonld use our blade, which is made under strictly onion conditions and warranted. $1.00 per dot. Send 26e, 
in stamps for three trial blades. Edge trimming^ kniyee, tackpnllers, lasters' tools and warranted raiort 
mannf aotnred by 
G. D. FTHR H. If. CHRI8TENSEN CO. a A. BOHUN 

Telephone Connection. 961 8. Montbllo Strut, Brockton, Mam, 

Agents Wanted in every shoe factory outside of Massachusetts. Good Commission. 
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Arnold Shoe Form 

Made of Leather Board. 
Weigl^t only 2 Ounces. 
Lightest and Best (or Shoe Samples 




Made to Order on Any Shape of Last 

Traveling Men Like Them. 
Jobbers and Retailers Call For Them. 

Foe Sample! and Prtow write lo 

C S. PIERCE. 

BOSTON, MASS. 
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The headquarters of the 
Boot and Shoe Workers' 
Union are now located 
on the Fifth floor, 246 
Summer Street, Boston* 

Mass. r- T 
Coogle 
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SEVENTH CONVENTION. 



Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Jnne 18-28, 1906. 



Our seventh convention, which opened 
on June ISth and terminated on June 28th| 
1906, has gone into history and has justi- 
fied our prediction in an editorial in our 
June Journal on this subject, in which we 
said ''there is no danger that our organiza- 
tion will take a backward step, but on the 
contrary, the legislation at Milwaukee will 
re-enforce our present form of organiza- 
tion and policy and make for greater se- 
curity of our constitution and contracts." 

The convention opened with 206 dele- 
gates representing our unions in various 
parts of the United States and Canada. 
It was evident from the beginning that 
there would be an earnest contest between 
two lines of thought; one representing the 
policy of our organization as practiced 
since the Rochester Convention in June, 
1899, under which our present degree of 
organization, success and financial stand- 
ing have been secured, and the other line 
of thought which would revert to the old- 
fashioned strike method and local auton- 
omy. 

The clash of minds and oratory reached 
an acute stage when Resolution No. 1 came 
up for debate, which embodied the district 



plan of organization, drafted by the New 
England Conference, which provided for 
eight distiicts with the members of the 
(General Executive Board located in each 
district to act as paid organizers and 
executive officers at the same time in their 
respective districts. After debating the 
subject for one full day a roll call showed 
the proposition defeated by 135 to 66. 

Another resolution which was intended 
as a change of policy and provided for two 
year contracts with manufacturers which 
could not be re-issued without the consent 
of the council, or local union, where no 
council exists, was also defeated. 

A resolution providing that shoe sup- 
plies should be Union Made was also de- 
feated, as were the other resolutions 
emanating from the New England Confer- 
ence. 

The organization is to be congratulated 
upon the fact that, without discussion, and 
with only three dissenting votes, our con- 
stitution was amended to provide for 

An Antomatic Fine of $10.00 
to be levied against any person or persons 
leaving their employment in any factory 
using the Union Stamp, for any. reason 
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whatsoever in the nature of a grievance, 
which would constitute a stoppage of work 
in any department. This legislation is not 
intended to deprive persons of their right 
to seek employment elsewhere for the pur- 
pose of bettering themselves, but is in- 
tended to correct 8u<2h excuses and subter- 
fuges as have been attempted by persons 
leaving their work in an effort to adjust 
any grievance, either with, or without, the 
consent of their local union. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
make it unnecessary to prefer charges 
against such persons and take the chances 
of local feeling interfering with applying 
|i proper remedy in such cases, which 
would certaimly have the effect of destroy- 
ing confidence in our organization where 
there is evidence of a desire to shirk the 
responsibilities resting upon us through 
the arbitration contract. 

It is to the credit of the delegates repre- 
senting the lasters' union of Brockton that, 
in seeking to justify their illegal strike 
at the Taylor factory, they did not deny 
that there was a contract violation, which 
dispositon upon their part certainly caused 
the convention to refrain from dealing in 
no uncertain terms with that incident be- 
yond tho fact of making it one of the im- 
portant reasons for adopting the auto* 
matic $10.00 fine. 

The lasters and their sympathizers sup- 
porting this legislation was taken to mean, 
in a great measure, an evidence of their 
regret that the Taylor incident occurred, 
which attitude made for them friends who 
were disposed to deal leniently with the 
Taylor matter because of the provocation 
being unusually accentuated by the intro- 
duction of a new system of lasting. 

Another subject which created consider- 
able interest was the Brockton 

Cutters' Eight Hour Demand 
a brief history of which was given in the 
(General President's report, the accuracy 
of which was sharply and vigorously 
questioned by Delegate Laird of the 
Brockton cutters, who asserted that the 
General President's report was untruthful. 



This led the General President to propose 
that he was willing to test the accuracy of 
his report by the books of the Brockton 
cutters' local union and local executive 
board, and suggested that the convention 
order the General Secretary-Treasurer to 
send for the books. Delegate Laird then 
said that this was unnecessary as the books 
were in Milwaukee, which statement, he, 
in a moment, corrected, stating that they 
were not in Milwaukee. 

The convention adopted the suggestion 
of the General President and sent for the 
books, which were forwarded in due time. 
About the time the books arrived Delegate 
Laird left Milwaukee without any ex- 
planation to the convention as to the rea- 
sons for his absence. The books of the 
cutters' union being turned over to the 
committee on officers' reports, the various 
motions adopted by the local union and 
local executive board were read to the 
convention, which fully sustained the re- 
port of the General President, and during 
the reading Delegate C. A. Kelly of the 
Brockton Cutters' union arose and moved 
that further consideration of the subject 
matter be indefinitely postponed as the 
cutters admitted the accuracy of the Gen- 
eral President's report. This motion was 
adopted and the incident closed. 



The following are the reports of the 
General President, General Secretary- 
Treasurer and General Auditors:— 

GENERAL PRESIDENrS REPORT 

Fellow Workers: 

In opening this Seventh Convention of 
the Boot and Shoe Workers Union, and the 
fourth gathering since our adoption of high 
dues and benefits with our present form of 
organization, we are able to view the past 
as a necessary experience to guide us in our 
future progress, which seems assured, not- 
withstanding the many obstacles which 
beset us. 

In the two and one- half years since our 
Special Convention which was held in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, in January, 1904, the whole 
labor movement of this country has met 
with greater united opposition from ^a- 
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pioyera than ever before In the history of 
the labor movement Orsranizations of em- 
ployers under various names have been un- 
usually active in their efforts to nullify the 
work of orsranized labor, and in endeavoring 
to build up a prejudice in the minds of the 
unorganized against organization, under a 
pretense of protecting the workers In their 
individual right to sell their labor at their 
own price, as a means of enhancing their 
liberties. This is a species of argiunent 
which the Employers' Associations have 
brought forward to befog the real issue be- 
tween the employer and the worker. 

It should be a self-evident fact that under 
modem industrial conditions, where the em- 
ployer does not come in direct contact with 
the workers, as in the old days, that the 
Individual has lost his individuality, and if 
he hopes to preserve his liberty, even in 
some small degree^ it must be by associa- 
tion with his fellow workers, so that he can 
give expression to his own ideas of liberty, 
and free from the employer's unwelcome 
interference in his behalf. 

Progress. 

All students of human affairs have, no 
doubt, observed that certain people are so 
constituted that they are dissatisfied with 
their surroundings, and so thoroughly pessi- 
mistic in their makeup that nothing appears 
as good as it really is. Knowing this, we 
have not expected that all our members 
would be prepared to enthusiastically ap- 
prove our organization and be satisfied with 
its progress. We have, however, been some- 
what surprised that in the particular place 
where the best fruits of the efforts of our 
organization are apparent there can be 
found a group of persons who are unwilling 
to recognize the fact that we have made 
substantial gains, especially during the past 
eight years. 

At our Convention In Rochester, N. Y., in 
June, 1899, we had 32 delegates, some of 
whom represented organizations whose per 
capita tax had to be remitted before they 
could participate in the Convention; while 
on the present occasion the Stitchers' Union 
No. 44 of Brockton, Mass., lacks but one of 
having half as many delegates as we had 
at the Rochester Convention seven years 
aga So by setting aside 32 of the delegates 
here present, the balance of the Convention 
will give some idea of the measure of our 
progress. And bear in mind, too, that every 
delegate here assembled represents not a 
paper organisation, not suspended members, 
Irat aotoal good standing monben. 



The financial resources of our organiza- 
tion, which will be reported by the General 
Secretary- Treasurer, is another measure 
which may be fairly applied. The gain In 
membership, which is shown by the In- 
creased number of delegates, together with 
the expenditures of funds for benefits of 
various kinds, furnish still additlonjd testi- 
mony. But best of all, the standard of 
wsLges prevailing in union factories, the best 
average hours, the most constant employ- 
ment, and the best general conditions and 
results in the shoe trade, is another evi- 
dence of our progress, and testimony to the 
correctness of the policy of our union. 

Yet in spite of all this, some of our mem- 
bers are dissatisfied, and sigh for the old 
days of the strike, with the misery and at- 
tendant privations, and who refuse to ree- 
ognize or admit that we have made progress. 

In the midst of their murmurings we look 
back a few years and recognize in them, 
either the inexperienced who know nothing 
of either present or past forms of organiza- 
tion, or those who were equally, if not more, 
dissatisfied under the old condition of things. 
We must, therefore, philosephically accept 
the conclusion that no form of organisation 
can be sufficiently perfect to secure unani- 
mous approval. 

Union Polioy. 

Organizations of labor are first called into 
being for the purpose of resisting encroach- 
ments upon the wages and liberties of those 
who have to sell their labor in the competi- 
tive market. 

It is considered that the adoption of a con- 
stitution and rules governing an organiza- 
tion is essential to its success, and it is true 
that the constitution of a labor union should 
be the foundation upon which to build the 
structure which engages in the difficult task 
of protecting and increasing wages, but 
above and beyond the constitution in im- 
portance is the adoption of a method which 
we are pleased to call "policy," to be pursued 
in harmony with the constitution, and this 
policy must be so well defined and so per- 
sistently adhered to that there can be no 
mistaking its purpose. 

When our constitution was adopted at the 
Convention in Rochester, N. Y., in June, 
1899, nothing was said or done in the direc- 
tion of outlining a policy which should guide 
the executive officers and general executive 
board in conducting the affairs of the imion. 
It therefore devolved upon the executive of- 
ficers elected at that Convention to carry out 
the provisions of the constitution and jto 
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adopt a policy consistent therewith, which 
should guide the organiration until the next 
Convention. 

At the Convention of our organization held 
at Detroit, Mich., in June, 1902. the policy 
of the executive officers as pursued from the 
adjournment of the Rochester Convention 
was submitted for approval, or disapproval, 
and by a very substantial majority, the dif- 
ferent phases of our union policy were ap- 
proved, and from that point the executive 
officers believed that they were no longer 
permitted to shape a course of their own 
choosing, as the action of the Detroit Con- 
vention, when they endorsed the policy as 
so far pursued, supplied the deficiency 
caused by the Rochester Convention in fail- 
ing to outline a policy. 

Prom the Detroit Convention in June. 1902, 
until the Special Convention held at Cincin- 
nati, In January, 1904, the policy, as pre- 
viously in operation, was adhered to as far 
aji possible, and this policy was again en- 
dorsed at the Special Converftion and has 
been followed as closely as possible since 
that time up to this present gathering. 

We are not unlike other organizations, to 
the extent that we have merciless, as well 
as senseless and designing critics within our 
own ranks. 

We have those, who glibly and with confi- 
dent mien, condemn our policy as being 
tried and found wanting. 

While this class of critics have been some- 
what more vociferous than numerous, and 
have thereby attracted attention beyond 
their Just deserts, it will still do no harm to 
devote a portion of our time to a careful 
consideration of our union policy and to cor- 
rect it if found wanting In any respect, and, 
above all things, to protect the policy of our 
organization and the constitution upon 
which it rests to the end that we may pre- 
serve the organization against its internal 
enemies. 

I do not hesitate to say that when an or- 
ganization adopts a constitution and meth- 
ods of precedure, all members of such or- 
ganization should be required to conform to 
the enactments of the organization and to 
be held strictly accountable for faithful 
compliance therewith. 

We have altogether too many members 
who cloak most nefarious designs to injure 
the organization and its officers upon the 
plea that they have a right to Indulge in 
criticism of the organization and Its officers, 
and that the right of free speech should not 
be interfered with. 



I have no contention with those who are 
actuated by a desire to maintain the right 
of criticism and to establish the right of 
free speech, but it is essential for the pur- 
pose of protecting our union that at this 
Convention we determine accurately and 
concisely what may be fairly considered Just 
criticism, and that which is treason to the 
organization and character assassination 
when applied to the Individual member or 
officer. 

So that I may not be misunderstood. I 
would provide that no member, or members, 
shall be permitted to set aside and ignore 
any of the provisions of our constitution and 
contracts, or any of the declarations- with 
regard to policy as proclaimed by our Con- 
ventions. 

I would also provide that Innuendos, state- 
ments, or charges, affecting a member's 
union record, shall be sufficient cause for 
the immediate suspension from all union 
rights and privileges of the person or per- 
sons ofTending in the manner Indicated, and 
failure upon the part of such person or per- 
sons to immediately furnish proof In sup- 
port of any charge, or cheurges, or insinua- 
tions of crookedness, shcdl cause the expul- 
sion of such member within two weeks after 
receiving notice from the aggrieved person 
demanding such evidence. 

When charges are made against a fellow 
member, such charges shall be made in 
writing to the president of the local union 
to which the ofTending member belongs, and. 
the charges shall specify the date and place 
where such ofTense. or ofl^enses, were com- 
mitted against the aggrieved member, and 
Immediately upon receipt of such complaint, 
the local president shall Immediately notify 
the person charged that he or she is sus- 
pended from union privileges, except the 
right to draw financial benefits, pending 
trial. 

. This trial shall take place within two 
weeks from the date of the complaint, and 
after a decision has been rendered, appeal 
may be taken to the General President, who 
shall review the testimony and render his 
decision, and from his decision an appeal 
may be taken to the General E2xecutive 
Board, and from there to a Convention. 

Pending a decision, in all cases the ac- 
cused shall conform to the decision. 

Failure upon the part of' the local presi- 
dent to act promptly in any such cases, the 
General President shall be required to act 
upon the complaint of the aggrieved mem- 
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dent, the local president has had sufficient 
time to act and has failed to do so. 

Failure upon the part of the General 
President to act promptly in such cases, any 
member of the General Executive Board 
may call the attention of the (General Board 
to the matter, and if, in their opinion, the 
General President has not acted with suffi- 
cient promptness, then the General Execu- 
tive Board shall act. 

In any case where the General President 
is the aggrieved person, it shall be the duty 
of the General Vice-President to act upon 
the case. 

Keeping Contracts. 

Of all the questions that will come before 
this Convention, nothing is of greater im- 
portance than the one as to whether legisla- 
tion shall be adopted which Is calculated to 
make our contracts secure, and thereby 
place ourselves in a position to exact strict 
compliance with our contracts upon the part 
of employers. It is useless for us to hope 
that any substantial degree of organization 
can be secured and maintained unless our 
contracts are beyond question as to their re- 
liability. We must reach that higher 
standard of union principle under which the 
members will spontaneously and enthustic- 
ally rally to the support of our contracts. 

The failure upon the part of our member- 
ship to understand that it was their duty to 
protect our contracts was partially, if not 
wholly, responsible for our Lynn trouble 
with the Knights of Labor. No doubt ^e 
opposition at that time was greatly strength- 
ened by the knowledge that many of our 
members would conclude that they were not 
called upon to protect our contracts because 
it involved the taking of another person's 
Job. 

Had our enemies understood that our 
members would speedily and enthulastlcally 
rally to the support of their own organiza- 
tion and its contracts, even at the expense 
of leaving their Jobs and their homes, and 
do this in sufficient numbers to make the 
issue certain to be in our favor, then the 
contest would not have taken place; and the 
agreement made between the Knights of 
Labor and our organization would have been 
faithfully complied with by them instead of 
being unrighteously broken. 

The same element within our own organi- 
zation that criticises the enormous expendi- 
ture of funds in the Lynn contest, is that 
same misguided element that can find an 
excuse for contract violation, and their rea- 
son for falling to protect our contracts. 



While it Is Important that we should have 
large funds available for the protection of 
our contracts, what we need still more Is a 
larger loyalty to the organization and to its 
agreements, and this will make it unnecces* 
sary to spend our funds In the protection of 
our contracts when assailed by enemies 
either from within or without. 

I am convinced that the only practical way 
to sustain our contracts is to provide in this 
Convention for a penalty fixing a fine to 
operate automatically and at once when a 
strike occurs in violation of our contracts. 
We believe that legislation of this kind wUl 
save us large sums of money, and maintain 
for us a high standard for business integrity, 
because our contracts will not be violated, 
as our friends as well as our enemies will 
appreciate our ability to defeat any at- 
tempts made to destroy the validity of our 
agreements. 

Unless this Convention can see Its way to 
amend our Constitution in order to provide 
for this contract insurance in no uncertain 
way, I can see nothing in the way of further 
substantial progress for our union; and 
certainly we can never achieve that degree 
of orgranization and standing in the shoe 
trade which will make for the security of 
employment, higher wages and shorter 
hours. 

While I have unbounded faith in the or- 
ganization, and plenty of courage to do my 
part in promoting its welfare, I have no de- 
sire to undertake what seem to be Im- 
possibilities; and I am prepared to set 
aside the responsibilities which have rested 
upon my shoulders to no small extent during 
the past eleven years, unless the all-import- 
ant discipline necessary to the success of 
any organization is forthcoming in a practi- 
cal way, so that by the practice of this 
discipline In the administration of our con- 
stitution and the affairs of the organiza- 
tion, we can build up a loyalty to the or- 
ganization, a respect for our obligations, and 
a unity of purpose and action which will 
make us practically invincible. 

I am thoroughly convinced that one of 
the grreat weaknesses of our organization is 
the disposition of individual members and 
groups of members to divide their energies, 
and thus waste their ammunition, and con- 
sequently fail in their several purposes. 
Concentrated effort, obedience to the con- 
stitution and policy of the union will ac- 
complish more within the next few years 
than anything else that csm be devised. To 
succeed we must move forward A9 one soJid 
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army with a definite and undivided purpose 
in view, and we must not be side-tracked 
by demagoerues, eruerlUas and bad actors, 
who rise up in the ranks In defiance of con- 
stitutional law, and for the purpose of lead- 
ing our movement out of Its proper course. 

At previous Conventions of our organiza- 
tion, no serious attempt has been made to 
set aside our contracts, or even to set up 
the contention that they are unsound, ex- 
cept perhaps In some slight degree; and 
while a very large percentage of our mem- 
bership fully realize the Important part that 
our contracts play In the success of our or- 
ganization, there Is still within our union a 
so-called Irrational element, who will, at 
favorable opportunities, belittle our con- 
tracts, and by appealing to the prejudice of 
those who are not well Informed upon the 
subject, they will sigh for the old days when 
the strike was the single weapon of the 
union, and hold up this method as being 
vastly superior to the slow process of arbi- 
tration, as they contend that the strike 
brings immediate results. 

For the purpose of protecting that large 
portion of our membership who believe In 
the peaceful method of arbitration as being 
far superior to the sufferings, uncertainties 
and disappointments growing out of strikes, 
we believe that our organization should 
make a new departure with reference to our 
contracts; and I here ask this Convention 
before Its adjournment to declare as to 
whether we believe contracts should be 
made covering the employment of our mem- 
bers and the use of our union stamp. And 
If we decide that contracts are not to be 
made, — well and good. But If, on the other 
hand, we decide that contracts are necessary 
to our well-being, let us also decide that 
proper measures be taken to preserve our 
contracts against the enemy and that there 
may be no question as to the ability of our 
organization to maintain its contracts. 

We sometimes hear our members Justify 
the breaking of contracts because employers 
do likewise. To me this appears a very 
poor kind of logic, and reminds me of the 
trite and true saying that "two wrongs do 
not make a right." 

But let us examine this declaration for 
the purpose of ascertaining what basis It 
may have. It is now over eight years since 
the first arbitration contract was made, be- 
ginning with the W. L. Douglas Shoe Co.. of 
Brockton, Mass.; and during all of that pe- 
riod, up to within a year, there has not been, 
to my knowledge, any contract violations by 



our members; but during the past year, and 
largely because of the bad example furnish- 
ed by one of our local unions In striking the 
lasting department of the Taylor factory of 
Brockton, Mass., against an alleged bad de- 
cision by a board of arbitration, other local 
unions have Justified, or attempted to Justify, 
a like course. 

While It may be true that some shoe man- 
ufacturers Indulge In trickery, and from 
time to time make changes in wages Incon- 
sistent with the principle of arbitration, we 
have, as a rule, when our attention has been 
called to such violations, been able to cor- 
rect them and continue the contract in 
force; but we have never yet had the ex- 
perience of a manufaceurer violating his ar- 
bitration contract to the extent of locking 
out any number of his employes for the pur- 
pose of enforcing any new condition upon 
our union. 

I. therefore, recommend legislation which 
I deem absolutely essential:. 

First, to declare that contracts with em- 
ployers are necessary. 

Second, that contracts must be protected, 
so that when violated by our members quit- 
ting work In such numbers .or under such 
circumstances as will cause an interruption 
in the factory, regardless of what technical 
or other excuse they may offer, such mem- 
bers shall be automatically fined for this 
offence. 

Wages. 

Under this head I can do no better than 
to repeat word for word what was said in 
my report to the Cincinnati Convention, as 
follows: 

"The wage question is looked upon by 
many of our members as the most Important 
of all. and the organization that does not 
immediately and repeatedly raise the stand- 
ard of wages, is measured as of little con- 
sequence. People who reason along such 
lines are evidently of the opinion that wages 
depend entirely upon the disposition of the 
employer to either pay high or low wages, 
and that no consideration should be given 
to the influence exerted by rival manufact- 
urers who are his direct competltiors in the 
open market. 

We have another class of members who 
admit that Brown competes with Jones if 
they are in the same immediate locality. 
For this reason they claim Brown can pay 
the same wages as Jones, but entirely over- 
look the fact that both Brown and Jones are 
forced to meet the selling price established 
by their competitors. It Is this latter class 
of members who are largely influential in 
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preventlnsr the successful worklngr out of 
the policy of the Boot and Shoe. Workers' 
Union. This disposition to fence in any 
particular shoe center, and establish wages 
and conditions of labor which place it at a 
^eat disadvantage and enables low stand- 
ard centers elsewhere to undersell in the 
greneral market, will eventually have a 
strong tendency in the direction of prevent- 
ing our success, if not entirely destroying 
our organization. This same spirit of sec- 
tionalism is manifested in another equally 
baneful way by branches of the craft look- 
ing after their own interests to the exclusion 
of other branches, and even- establshing a 
higher standard of wages at the expense of 
the, heretofore, poorer paid branches of the 
trade. 

It should be understood that the keenness 
of competition between manufacturers, has 
reduced the selling price to the trade, and 
the constantly increasing price of leather 
and other materials entering into the shoe, 
has resulted in the margrln of profit being 
almost eliminated, consequently there is lit- 
tle left from which a bill of wages can be 
secured, and any attempt to establish a 
general increase in wages throughout any 
factory is simply impossible. It therefore 
becomes necessary, if we deal with the wage 
question at all, that we increase the wages 
and better the conditions of labor in those 
I>art8 of the trade where wages are low. 
Take, for instance, the sole leather workers, 
who have for years, because of their lack of 
organization, labored for wages entirely out 
of proportion to the other branches of the 
trade, and the cutting, which is the most 
skillful branch of the trade (where improved 
machinery has not been a factor), and we 
find wages less than half what they might 
be, if the sole leathers workers and cutters 
had been alive to their own interest and 
maintained organization rather than depend 
upon the generosity of the employer, who is 
himself a victim of circumstances, over 
which has no control. The laster is gen- 
erally very much underpaid, as this branch 
of the craft requires not only intelligence, 
but physical strength and endurance. Their 
lot becomes more burdensome, year after 
year, because of the introduction of new 
styles of lasts, a great variety of different 
leathers, and keener competition between 
manufacturers which requires better work. 

I am willing to agree that, practically, no 
branch of the shoe trade receives anything 
like the wages they should, all things being 
considered. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that the wage question is one that 



cannot be successfully dealt with along local 
lines, but rather depends entirely upon the 
degree of organization in the craft. It is an 
indisputable fact that the unorganized shoe 
worker sets the pace which we must con- 
form to, and our only hope lies in reaching 
the unorganized, if we are to deal with the 
wage question along anything like perma- 
nent lines. I, therefore, advise that our ef- 
forts be directed toward advancing the 
wages of the lower paid portions of the 
craft, so that a nearer equality of earnings 
may be established, thus recognizing one 
branch of the trade as of just as much wage 
importance as another, and entitled to some- 
thing like more equal earning opportuni- 
ties." 

Union Shoe Supplies. 

We still continue to meet members who 
contend that any given commodity is not 
union made unless all the various materials 
entering into its construction are made 
under union conditions. It would be so 
manifestly impossible to make any union 
commodity measure up to this standard, 
that it seems a waste of time to argue this 
self-evident proposition. 

In our trade, we have Jurisdiction over 
persons employed in the making of heels, 
counters, facings, etc., etc., and because 
this jurisdiction lies with our organization, 
some of our members insist that such sup- 
plies should be made under union conditions 
when used In the production of union stamp 
shoes. 

We have made many and extraordinary 
efCorts to organize 'the workers on shoe 
trade supplies above mentioned, but without 
any substantial success. 

We can find manufacturers of shoe trade 
supplies who would be willing to organize 
their plant and use our label, providing we 
declare that union shoes shall not be made 
unless the supplies used shall be union made. 
This would furnish such shoe trade supply 
manufacturers with a practical monopoly if 
such a condition could be established; but 
I venture the assertion that they would 
quickly abandon their desire for the label 
on their supplies if it were found that manu- 
facturers of shoes under this arrangement 
discontinued the union stamp and operated 
open factories in which this restriction 
would not be required. 

We have said times without number that 
shoe manufacturers using the union stamp 
cannot be induced, not even through the 
value of the union stamp as a trade factor. 
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to place themselves at a disadvantagre In the 
market when purchasing shoe trade sup- 
plies; nor are they disposed to recognize a 
condition of this knd which will permit shoe 
supply manufacturers to exact an extra 
price In consideration of using the union 
stamp. We believe we are less able today 
to furnish union shoe trade supplies than 
we were at either the DetrcWt or Cincinnati 
Conventions, as notwithstanding our in- 
crease in membership, we have diminished 
in the number of persons employed on shoe 
findings, while during the same period we 
have grained in the number of members em- 
ployed in the union shoe factories. 

I see no alternative but to wait in the 
hope that with the general Improvement In 
the degree of orgranlzatlon in the shoe trade 
a proportionate number of the shoe trade 
supply workers will be secured, and that 
eventually, the use of union made supplies 
will be possible. 

Employes Charged for Findings. 

'We still find In some isolated cases that 
antiquated system of taxation under which 
shoe workers are obliged to pay for tacks, 
nails, and other findings entering into the 
manufacture of shoes, for which findings 
the manufacturer receives pay from his 
customers. 

At one time in the history of the shoe 
trade of this country, the practice of buying 
findings was common, especially in the days 
when work was taken from the employer 
and made in small shops, under which sys- 
tem it was Impossible for the employer to 
keep track of the supplies, and no doubt it 
was a necessary provision at that time, but 
since the days of the introduction of modern 
shoe manufacturing, this system has rapidly 
disappeared until now only a few isolated 
cases remain. 

The system is so manifestly unjust that 
steps should be immediately taken to ascer- 
tain where this system is in vogue, and 
every proper effort be put forward to abolish 
the system. 

Integrity of the Union Stamp. 

It has been my constant aim since the in- 
stitution of our present organization in 
April, 1895, to zealously safeguard the In- 
tegrrlty of our union stamp, to the end that 
it may be recognized as standing for pro- 
ducts made under union conditions, and that 
this valuable emblem of organized labor 
should not be Identified with corruption of 
any kind if I could possibly prevent it. 



To this end I recommended to the Cin- 
cinnati Convention '*that a substantial sum 
be paid to any person furnishing evidence 
sufficient to prove the fradulent issue or use 
of the union stamp by any offier of the Boot 
and Shoe Workers Union, and that the Gen- 
eral Executive Board be authorized to enter 
criminal prosecution against any person 
falsely charging that the union stamp is 
misused with the knowledge and consent of 
any officer of the union, and without au- 
thority from the General Executive Board." 

Since the above was written, two and one- 
half years ago, there has not been a single 
case reported through any official channel 
alleging the abuse of officicd privileges in 
connection with the union stamp; but there 
has been the usual number of Individuals 
ready to give circulation to reports calcu- 
lated to leave the impression that the union 
stamp is for barter and sale by those who 
axe charged with safeguarding its integrity. 

I think this Convention and all fair minded 
persons will agree that such suspicions, un- 
less based upon something more substantial 
than the creation of a bad mind, should 
have but little weight 

Therefore, in order to safeguard the union 
stamp and to protect the officers of the 
union against false accusations, I recom- 
mend that the sum of five hundred dollars 
in cash be paid to any person or persons 
who will furnish evidence sufficient to prove 
the fradulent issue or use of the union stamp 
contrary to the laws and rules laid down by 
the Boot and Shoe Workers* Union. And I 
further recommend that any person who 
either by direct statement or by innuendo, 
gives out the Impression that any officer of 
the union has Issued or permits the union 
stamp to be used contrary to the provisions 
of our Constitution, be immediately sus- 
pended from membership in the union; and 
such persons shall not be again reinstated 
unless they can prove their assertions to be 
true, or until such time as they have con- 
formed to such penalty as may be fixed by 
the General Ehcecutlve Board, the end to 
be obtained being that evil minded persons 
disi>osed to slander may choose between 
telling the truth, remaining silent or prov- 
ing their insinuations or accusations. 

An Illegal Union Strike. 

On December 12, 1905, 140 lasters em- 
ployed by E. E. Taylor & Co., Brockton* 
Mass.. a firm with whom we have and had 
at that time an arbitration contract, were 
ordered out on strike by their local union 
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and local executive board, for the purpose 
of resisting: the posting of a price list fixed 
by the Massachusetts State Board of Arbi- 
tration in connection with the pulling over 
machines. The Justification offered by the 
lasters and Lasters' Union for this course 
was that a bad decision was rendered and 
that a rate of wages repugnant to the last- 
ers was established, which Justified them 
in striking for the purpose of resisting the 
objectionable scale of wages, rather than 
waiting for the required sixty days to re- 
open the case and aim to get a more satis- 
factory decision. 

The General Executive Board happened 
to be in session at the time the strike was 
ordered, and upon the matter being called 
to their attention, they saw no alternative 
but to declare that the strike was illegal, 
and the lasters were instructed by the Gen- 
eral Executive Board to return to work 
within a given time, which they failed to 
do, the local union sustaining them in their 
refusal. 

Not only was the strike ordered in the 
Taylor factory, but a threat was made to tie 
up all the lasting rooms in Brockton in the 
event of either the Taylor Company or the 
Oeneral Officers attempting to fill the places 
of the men who went out on strike. 

After nearly a week, in which the factory 
was closed, the Brockton Joint Shoe Council 
took the matter up and urged a conference 
between the firm and the Lasters' Union 
ofi9cials, which resulted in an agreement 
that the men should return to work and that 
the objectionable decison would be set aside 
and another price list substituted. 

The City of Brockton was greatly relieved 
at what was considered a happy termination 
of a very unfortunate and threatening inci- 
dent We have entertained the opinion that 
while the good offices of the Brockton 
Council should be appreciated, and the fact 
that a calamity which threatened that the 
great prosperity of Brockton for a period 
of seven of eight years was about to termi- 
nate, it must be admitted that at times 
peace can be secured at too great a sacrifice. 
At this time I am not going to question the 
wisdom of the settlement beyond pointing 
to the fact that while up to the time that 
tbe incident above referred to took place, 
our Brockton unions had maintained a 
practically unblemished record for a period 
of over seven years, during which no vlola- 
tlons of our contracts took place in that 
city, and it was also true that practically no 
Tlolatlons of our arbitration contracts took 



place within the Jurisdiction of our organi- 
zation; since the incident referred to we 
have had a dozen or more cases of more or 
less importance growing out of the Taylor 
incident. 

The Lasters* Union having set such a bad 
example In this case, it was followed by 
individual members here and there, but not 
by authority of local unions. 

The bad example which was set by the 
lasters was recently followed by the members 
of that local union, in which about sixty 
nigger machine operators left the Douglas 
factory about three weeks ago, because of 
some dispute with reference to pounding up 
heel seats. While It does not appear In 
evidence that the local union authorized the 
nigger machine operators to quit. It is in 
evidence that the officers of the Lasters' 
Union condemned the action of the lasters, 
but stated that "the local union was not 
responsible; and inasmuch as the lasters 
left without authority from the local union, 
they left as individuals, and the local union 
was not responsible, and while the General 
Officers would be obliged to fill their places, 
it would not be possible that any person 
would want to take such Jobs." 

After the operators had been out 24 hours, 
they returned to work upon the same terms 
as they left the factory, which closed that 
incident for the time being. 

It is useless for our organization to ex- 
pect progress in the face of such discourag- 
ing and entirely unwarranted procedure. I, 
therefore, recommend with all the emphasis 
at my command, that before this Conven- 
tion adjourns, our constitution be so amend- 
ed that a penalty be automatically provided 
of at least $10.00 for each individual who 
leaves his or her employment In any union 
stamp factory In violation of the arbitra- 
tion contracts, because of any grievance, or 
in an attempt to redress any grievance, 
either upon the member's own motion or 
under instructions from any authority to 
which such member hold allegiance, and 
that no subterfuge or excuse of any kind be 
sufficient to Justify the stoppage of work 
which will cause a blockade In any depart- 
ment of any union stamp factory. This 
shall not deprive Individuals of their right 
to leave their employment in the regular 
way for the purpose of bettering their con- 
ditions as Individuals. I further recommend 
that in the event of any person violating the 
contract, a fine of $1.00 per day shall be 
automatically levied against each member 
for each day after the first ^^ay thatfhe re- 
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mains absent from his employment in viola- 
tion of the arbitration contract, and in vio- 
lation of the constitution, which may be 
amended as herein recommended. 

We have the greatest sympathy for the 
lasters, and do not condemn the rank and 
die for their honest protest against the in- 
troduction of a new system of lasting: calcu- 
lated to disturb them in their occupation, 
because we know of no class of people who 
do not become excited under a condition 
which threatens to disturb their material in- 
terests through some innovation. 

The clergry, the manufacturers, the mer- 
chants, the bankers, and all interests imme- 
diately take alarm at new conditions aris- 
ing which are calculated to disturb pre- 
existing conditions, and almost without ex- 
ception irrational and unwise measures are 
resorted to for the purpose of resisting any 
encroachment upon vested interests. 

Hence, we agrree that it Is but natural that 
the lasters should become alarmed at the 
introduction of a labor-saving machine, 
especially If it shows a tendency to reduce 
the earning power of the workers. 

At such times wise and courageous leader- 
ship is necessary. Having an executive 
board that was disposed to deal with the 
question in a practical way, and having been 
trusted and safe leaders in the past they 
would certainly have solved the problem 
without discrediting the organization, had 
they been allowed. 

The diflCerences between the Lasters' Union 
of Brockton and the Greneral Union are due 
to the fact that experienced leaders were 
thrust aside in a grave crisis, and under the 
most intense excitement, and new leaders 
came to the front, without experience in 
handling grave problems, and for a time the 
lasters were led out of a true course. We 
are, however, encouraged by the fact that 
there seems to be a disposition to correct 
some of the mistakes, which change of front 
can no doubt be attributed to the fact that 
the new leaders have acquired some experi- 
ence, and they have learned that the things 
which seemed practical a few months ago 
are now set aside for something more prac- 
tical. The lasters are evidently convinced 
that it takes something besides a loud noise 
and a boisterous denunciation to achieve 
beneficial results. 

Referendum Elections. 

In my report to the Cincinnati Special 
Convention, held in January, 1904, I said 
that there appeared very little in this kind 



of election to sustain the grreat faith I once 
felt that the rank and file should have an 
opportunity to give expression to their 
choice of officers, for the reason that from 
85 to 90 per cent of our members fail in thla 
important duty, and leave this responsibility 
on the shoulders of 10 to 15 per cent of th« 
members. 

Since this time I have not observed any 
change for the better, but on the contrary, I 
find members who pose as advocates of this 
method in elections resorting to schemes 
calculated to prevent the free exercise of 
the individual in his right to vote for per- 
sons of his own choice. Slates have been 
made and manipulated and trades indulged 
in with the intention of nullifying the rights 
of the members to express their convictions 
in the choice of officers. 

Still, I do not recommend the abolition of 
the referendum system of election, but 
strongly advise that certain safeguards be 
provided in our constitution, which will 
compel office seekers and Job hunters to 
conform to some idea of fairness in their 
aspirations to sacrifice themselves at the 
altar of service to the union. 

I here repeat the recommendation which 
I made to the Cincinnati Convention, namely, 
that if this form of election is to be con- 
tinued, I strongly recommend that the elec- 
tions be held throughout our entire Jurisdic- 
tion upon a certain date fixed by the Con- 
stitution, and that the voting take place in 
all local unions on that date, and between 
certain hours, if for no other reason than 
to prevent the practice of publishing the 
names of candidates and the number of 
votes received in certain local unions for 
the purpose of influencing votes in other 
local unions whose elections occur at a later 
date. 

Open vs. Closed 8hop. 

The open shop is a misnomer which has 
been applied to the non-union shop by the 
employers, and the union shop has been 
with equal inaccuracy termed the closed 
shop; the correct terms being the union shop 
and the non-union shop. 

The so-called open shop of the employer 
is a shop in which they pretend that imion 
and non-union men alike may work, but 
the experience of the trade unionist has 
proved that this Is a mere pretence, and that 
the union man, as such, is not permitted to 
work in the so-called open shops. 

It is also held by employers that the 
union shop deprives thenon^unionisl of the 
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right to labor, which is not true. It simply 
restrains the non-unionist from tearing: 
down the wages and conditions established 
by the unionist, the unionist contending for 
the right to protect his interests by main- 
taining a standard of living which he has 
struggled to obtain, and as the citizens of 
any community have a perfect right to ob- 
ject to any invasion by persons who will 
lower the standard of such community, so 
trade unionists contend that they have a 
right to protect themselves against en- 
croachment from a class of labor whose 
standard of living is low, and who, because 
of their necessities, And themselves in the 
undesirable position of having to accept the 
employers' terms, thus making a farce of 
what is called indiivdual liberty. 

No well posted student of economics can 
successfully maintain the position that the 
individual worker feels any enJo3rment in the 
privilege of seeking employment at the of- 
fice of the employer, or seeking to maintain 
a higher standard of wages, shorter hours, 
or the redress of any grrievance by personal 
contact with the employer or his representa- 
tive. 

Union Spies. 

In many of our unions, and particularly in 
the large shoe centers, it Is a well known 
fact that we have members who betray the 
union, giving out information both truthful 
and untruthful, which is conveyed to em- 
ployers, sometimes by one method, and 
again by others. 

During my membership in a local union in 
Rochester, N. Y., In 1890, while the Cox 
strike was in progress, a stranger came to 
the city well recommended, and was very 
active In our meetings, very friendly with 
everybody, and very liberal with his money, 
and contributed to the funds of the union 
altogether out of proportion to his small 
earnings while occasionally employed in one 
of the factories. 

After being in the union quite a number 
of weeks, he became a candidate for delegate 
to the Joint Shoe Council in the semi-annual 
election, and made an active canvass for 
election. About this time It was discovered 
that he was a Pinkerton detective, and upon 
this information being passed around among 
the members at the meeting, he was elected 
outside sentinel, from which he took the 
hint and immediately left the city. 

During the last big strike in Haverhill, a 
man giving his name as Ed Loughlln was a 



very active cmd prominent member of the 
union for some time, and was then discov- 
ered to be a Pinkerton detective, when he 
suddenly disappeared. 

During our lockout in Chicago about two 
years ago, an employer there showed me a 
typewritten report of the cutters* union 
meeting held the previous evening, relating 
what business was transacted, and also re- 
porting the nominations made for general 
offices at the meeting, together with the re- 
marks of some of the delegates, both com- 
plimentary and otherwise, to the candidates 
nominated. I afterwards ascertained that 
the report was very accurate. 

This shoe manufacturer offered to furnish 
me with typewritten reports of all the meet- 
ings of our local unions in Chicago if I ex- 
pressed a desire to have them. 

Many of our members doubt that men can 
be so depraved as to accept employment of 
this kind, and to make a pretence of loyalty 
to the union while at the same time betray- 
ing it. For the purpose of dispelling any 
doubt that Inay exist upon that score, I 
herewith submit a circular letter, issued by 
the Manufacturers' Information Bureau Co., 
with main office at Cleveland, Ohio, Mr. J. 
K. Turner, as President, and M. G. Turner, 
as First Vice President: 

"Main Office, 

American Trust Building, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Manufacturers' Information Bureau Co., 

J. K. Turner, President. 

Cleveland, O., U. S. A., 

April 24. 1906. 
Gentlemen: 

We beg leave to call your attention to the 
International Convention of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers' Union in Milwaukee Wis., 
June 18 th to July 1st, inclusive. Following 
out our usual custom, we will have a number 
of our inspectors at this Convention to get 
the proceedingfs in detail. This Convention 
is especially important to all shoe manu- 
facturers throughout the United States, and 
especially in New England, for the reason 
that the subject of making a national and 
systematic flght for the eight-hour day will 
be discussed. 

There is a strong campaign being waged 
both for President Tobin for re-election and 
Business Agent Hickey of Lo^l No. 192 
Lasters* Union, In Brockton, for the same 
position, and if Hickey Is eleeted the policy 
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of the union will undoubtedly be an agsres- 
8lve one and numerous troubles can be 
counted upon. Copies of this report can be 
had, at $16.00 per copy, by applsring to the 
•Publicity Dep*t, Jx>ck Drawer A, Cleveland, 
O.' 

Kindly advise us as early as i>osslble 
whether or not you will wish this report, as 
our supply will be limited. 

Very truly, 

M. G. TURNER, 
First Vice President." 

To show that this institution has an ac- 
tual existence, I quote from an article in 
"The Philistine," dated Jan. 19. 1906: 

"The question of how to dilute the danger 
of unionism to a point of safety has been 
taken up by various men in various ways. 
But the most practical plan, I believe, that 
has so far been devised, has been worked 
out by J. K. Turner of Cleveland. At least 
Turner has come closer to the trick than 
any one else so tar. 

The old-time detective, was a sleuth on 
the outside. The Turner man is a work- 
man on the Inside — and always a good one. 
This man draws two salaries, one from the 
shop where he works and one from Turner. 
In point of intelligence, the Turner man is 
superior to the average union man, and 
often he dominates the union councils, no 
one present even Imagining who he Is. His 
card Is straight, his record good. 

Very naturally the question comes up, 
•How is any one to know whether a Turner 
man is loyal to Turner or the union?' 

And the answer Is, that there are always 
more than one Turner man in a place, and 
they spy on each other. Then the interest 
of the Turner man demands that he shall 
be true to Turner— otherwise he loses his 
salary from Turner. 

How does Turner secure his men? The 
answer is easy. His own men are always 
giving reports on the men who sway unions. 
These men can usually be hired. That is, 
the strong workman, whenever he sees he 
can make more by working for the 'boss' 
will work for the 'boss' And let the union 
slide. 

He gets his regular wages, holds his Job, 
and receives his bonus from Turner each 
month. And usually he salves his con- 
science by the thought that he Is doing the 
best for tfte union by stating to it a little 
plain common sense to the effect that a 



workihan thrives best by considering and 
working for the best interests of his em- 
ployer. 

The success of a Turner man lies in not 
allowing any one to know his business. He 
may have suspicions as to who other Turner 
men are, but he holds no parley with them, 
nor with the managers of the shop. He 
does his work, and every night writes his 
report to the nearest Turner office and sends 
it off in a plain envelope." 

You win notice that under the Turner 
plan, their "Inspectors" draw two salaries, 
one in the factory In which they work, and 
one from the Turner Information Bureau. 
It very frequently — and we might almost 
say It always follows that an unscrupulous 
man who will betray his fellow workmen 
and be a Judas to his organization, will also 
be equally untrue to himself. Therefore, he 
is satis^ed with one salary, and draws the 
one which comes the easiest. 

If you will observe in your community 
the men who have no visible means of sup- 
port In the fact that they do not work 
steadily, while at the same time they spend 
money, associate with union officials, and 
take a very active part in union affairs both 
day and night, then you can be reasonably 
certain that such persons will bear watching. 

They would not be dangerous except for 
their disposition to punish the enemies 
which they make by falsely reporting them 
to the Bureau of Information, who, in turn, 
reports to the employer. 

Then, again, the Turner men use their 
membership In the union in such a way as 
to destroy the union influence. They en- 
deavor to place the union in a false and 
ridiculous position ui>on every opportunity, 
to the end that its growth and progress may 
be checked. They are also particularly ac- 
tive In casting suspicion upon the conserva- 
tive and loyal members of the union, handi- 
capping them in their efforts to direct the 
union through a safe and proper channel. 

Look over the membership in your various 
locals, and ascertain whether you have 
members who measure up to this standard, 
and if so, govern yourselves accordingly. 

Local Union OfRcers. 

It requires no argument upon my part to 
show that the members who are sufficiently 
Interested in the affairs of our organization 
to attend the local union meetings are the 
best equipped to understand the aims, pur- 
poses and i>ossibilities of our organization. 
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and that 'such persona, actuated by proper 
motives are best qualified to legrislate for 
the union at all times. 

I mean this statement in no way to dis- 
parage the intelligence of that portion of 
the membership, who, either by natural in- 
clination or by reason of residing at incon- 
venient distance from the local union meet- 
ings, do not attend, and I wish only to state 
that which must be apparent to the most 
casual observer, which is that experience 
in handling any problem is necessary in 
order to secure the most beneficial results. 

To this end I recommend that in all local 
unions in the election of lodal officers and 
delegates to Conventions, and to any im- 
portant positions, only such members as 
have attended at least one-half of the regu- 
lar meetings of the local union shall be 
eligible for office, except in cases where 
members do not desire to serve in any ca- 
pacity may decline, and the eligible candi- 
dates shall be those in order who have not 
attended a majority of the local union meet- 
ings, and that the constitution be amended 
so as to conform to these requirements. And 
I recommend a further amendment that in 
elections to each office the candidate shall 
be entitled to one vote for each regular local 
union meeting attended. For example, a 
member attending 40 meetings shall be en- 
titled to 40 votes, and a member attending 
20 meetings shall be entitled to 20 votes, 
and so on. 

The Eight- Hour Day. 

To some extent the eight-hour day has 
been discussed in our organization, and this 
Convention will be called upon to declare 
for an eight- hour day in the shoe trade at 
a given date. 

It is hardly necessary for me to state that 
I am in favor of the shorter workday, and 
sliall take every rational step necessary to 
secure not only the eight-hour workday, but 
even a shorter day of toil when it can be 
secured with a reasonable degree of cer- 
tainty and then maintained. 

About the most notable instance of ad- 
vocacy of the eight-hour day occurred in 
the City of Brockton early in the present 
year, at which time the Cutters* Local Exe- 
cutive Board notified the union stamp shoe 
manufacturers in that city that on and after 
February 1, 1906, "they would work eight 
hours per day," and requested the manu- 
Cacturers for an answer to this declaration 
not later than January 22. This declaration 
was not successfully carried out; first, be- 



cause it was entirely out of harmony with 
our contract, which recognizes the right of 
the manufacturer to have something to say 
with reference to the hours of labor. 

On the matter being called to the atten* 
tion of the General Officers, we were obliged 
to recognize the fact that the Cutters had 
no right to expect to establish the eight- 
hour day by their own declaration, without 
the consent of the employers, any more 
than the employers would have a right to 
establish a ten-hour day instead of nine, 
upon their own motion and without the con- 
sent of the Cutters' Union. 

The manufacturers having refused to ac- 
cede to the demand of the Cutters, the local 
executive board held a meeting and voted 
to recommend to a mass meeting of Cutters 
to be held on the evening previous to Febru- 
ary first that they cease work the following 
morning for the purpose of establishing the 
eight-hour day. 

Before this mass meeting occurred, how- 
ever, some of the board members, realizng 
the seriousness of the situation, and cor- 
rectly guaging the purpose of the manu- 
facturers who would not consent to the in- 
novation, held another meeting of their local 
executive board and reversed their first de- 
cision; then decided to recommend to the 
mass meeting that the demand for the eight- 
hour day be withdrawn; that a request for 
the eight -hour day be substituted, and 
negotiations be entered into with the em- 
ployers for the purpose of establishing the 
eight- hour day, or a more satisfactory Scale 
of wages, and failing of success, that the 
matter be referred to this Convention. 

It is to the credit of Brockton Cutters' 
Union No. 35 that this last recommendation 
of the executive board was endorsed almost 
unanimously by a meeting of nearly 1,000 
Cutters. 

We have since learned that the orginators 
of the eight-hour day demand, say that they 
did not seriously intend to put their demand 
into operation; and draw attention to the 
wording of the notice to the manufacturers 
— "that on and after February first, they 
would work eight hours per day" — as a 
proof of their real position, and they ask the 
question: "Is it not true that we worked 
eight hours a day?" It is to be regretted 
that men of experience and wisdom — At you 
can take their own testimony — shouM in- 
dulge in such child's play and such jiigrglt^g 
of words in dealing with the serious prot^- 
lems affecting labor. It is to be deplbr^d 
that men actuated by a desire t^^pofr^jas 
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clever manipulators of the labor movement 
should indulge in pntctices which brine such 
discredit and injury upon the cause of labor. 
Whether there was a mental reservation 
not to carry out their threat to establish the 
eight-hour day on and after February first 
in the Brockton cutting rooms, it was the 
general public impression which also ex- 
tended to the rank and file of the member- 
ship, that this declaration was seriously in- 
tended; and the Injury worked to our or- 
ganization by the demonstration and the 
supposition that our members had no more 
regard for their contract obligation than 
shown by the notice sent to the manufac- 
turers, is one from which we shall not re- 
cover for many years to come. 

While the eight-hour day is much to be 
desired, the thing that is most necessary is 
to shape our course so that we may not put 
off the day when the shorter workday may 
be secured without premature action, which 
is bound to lead to disappointment and fail- 
ure. Tin horn methods lead to failure. 

In the first place, the degree of organiza- 
tion in the shoe craft must be much greater 
than today, because to successfully establish 
the eight- hour day, organization must be 
nearly general in the trade; otherwise the 
non-union manufacturers will have an ad- 
vantage over the union manufacturers in 
proportion to the difference in the hours of 
labor between the organized and the un- 
organized factories. 

Every time shorter hours and higher 
wages are established in union factories, the 
non-union manufacturer vents a sigh of re- 
lief and rejoices at his broader prospect of 
getting the business away from the union 
manufacturer. 

Then, again* it is a fact that a very large 
percentage of workers in the shoe trade are 
employed by the piece, and actually work 
less than eight hours per day; and they will 
be disposed to object to a flat declaration 
for eight hours, which might result in com- 
pelling them to work a full eight hours per 
day, while they now work less. 

On the other hand, we have the cutters, 
who, to a considerable extent are employed 
by the day, and are obliged to work certain 
fixed hours; while to offset this a large per- 
centage woi-k by the piece; and a still larger 
percentage work both by the piece and by 
the day In unorganized factories, and they 
will always be a menace to the successful 
carrying out of the eight-hour day. 

It is my candid opinion, based upon years 



of observation, that the only practical thing 
that can be done in the direction of estab- 
lishing the eight-hour day, is to build an 
organization sufficiently strong numerically 
and financially to successfully establish the 
eight-hour work-day. 

We should profit by the experience of the 
granite cutters, carpenters, printers, cigar- 
makers, and other organisations in which 
the eight-hour day has become to some ex- 
tent established; and not forget that their 
declaration for the eight- hour day. and the 
success in whatever measure it has been 
achieved, was not accomplished by the or- 
ganization in its infant stages, as we are 
today, but after it had gained its vigorous 
manhood, and the agitation for the shorter 
workday was continued for many years 
throughout the entire organization, and not 
through a part or subdivision of the crafL 

It must not be forgotten that the present 
nine-hour day which prevails largely in the 
Brockton district, was a voluntary conces- 
sion by the manufacturers, beginning first 
with the Oeorge E. Keith Co., voluntarily 
giving nine hours for the summer months. 
This was followed by the W. L. Douglas 
Shoe Co. going one better, and giving the 
nine- hour day for the entire year. The 
Keith Co. then followed suit; and other 
manufacturers in Brockton and vicinity fell 
in line more or less relunctantly; thus the 
scarcity of good cutters and the excellent 
condition of business made the nine-hour 
day possible, in that district, without pre- 
liminary effort by the union. 

We Must Have a Change. 

For the purpose of canring out the aims 
and purposes of our organisation, as de- 
clared at this Convention, a very decided 
change must be brought about in the direc- 
tion of a greater degree of harmony between 
the local unions and the Oeneral Union, 
which can only be secured through the co- 
operation of the local unions with the parent 
organization. 

It is not an unconunon practice for a local 
union, or for a group of local unions, and 
occasionally for a group of Individuals, to 
set up a line of reasoning contrary to the 
declared policy of our organisation, and by 
appealing to the membership, sometimes 
by willful misrepresentation, at other times 
by using a grain of truth with a great deal 
of untruth, manufacturing prejudice against 
the National Union, which operates to the 
disadvantage of our whole movement 
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The right of the General Union to deal 
with ^neral matters pertaining to the or- 
ganisation is questioned, and the particular 
local group set up their contentions and 
their plans as being superior to that of the 
General Union, and endeavor to substitute 
their plans and interpret our constitution. 

At this time I am not going to question 
the wisdom of their course, but contend that 
the general laws should govern. I simply 
dwell upon the necessity of our Conventions 
mapping out a certain well defined and plain 
Une of procedure, and then requiring local 
unions and members to conform thereto. 
The working out of the plans may not be 
entirely successful, but if the general plan 
is followed, its weaknesses and shortcomings 
may be discovered, and then at our next 
Convention proper remedies may be applied. 
But as we stand today, the General Conven- 
tions declare for certain things, and then 
local unions or individusUs set themselves 
up against this declaration, and they ques- 
tion its wisdom, and if not agreeable to 
them, the policy outlined by Conventions is 
ignored entirely, to the very great disad- 
vantage of the movement. 

The right of the General Executive Board 
to exercise the authority 'vested in it by our 
Constitution is questioned, resisted, and 
their every act distorted and ridiculed. 
Under such circumstances it must be ap- 
parent to any one that It is difficult to make 
any substantial progress, as the non-union- 
ist is furnished by members of our own 
union with excuses why he should not join 
our organization. It is not by this method 
that successful organization of any kind has 
been secured, and we believe that nothing 
short of a more unanimous sentiment in 
favor of the organization will produce the 
desired results. 

Because we do not make phenomenal 
gains in membership, the conclusion is 
reached that a change of officers is desired. 
This is an old story that has been over- 
worked in all past forms of organization 
in our craft, as well as in other trades and 
callings; and upon following this course of 
reajBoning. and the change of officers being 
secured, and the form of organization 
changed, history again repeats itself. 

Give us a loyal membership, which means 
obedience to our laws and policy and recog- 
nition of the authority of local and G^eneral 
Officers in all decisions. 

General Qrganizers. 
The term "General Organiser," is made to 
apply to those engaged in that work as well 



as in the work of arranging price lists for 
local unions having no business agent, and 
in union stamp advertising. Not all men 
are possessed of the qualities necessary to 
successfully negotiate price lists, especially 
in localities where there is but little or- 
ganization; hence we have to use the or- 
ganizers who have proven most successful 
In this line of work. As most of our local 
unions do not employ a business agent, it 
follows that there is a great deal of price 
list work to do, a large portion of which is 
assigned to the General Organizers, upon 
the request of the local unions directly con- 
cerned. 

This method has given quite general satis- 
faction, because it relieves individuals em- 
ployed in the factory from unnecessary em- 
barrassment through any activity in price 
list matters, which might make them offen- 
sive to the employer. The General Organ- 
izer is not under obligations to the employer, 
and, consequently, may negotiate price lists 
without suffering loss of employment. 

In accordance with the policy of our or- 
ganization, the organizers are instructed not 
to assume any arbitrary or dictatoried pow- 
ers with reference to wages, but to simply 
operate in an advisory capacity with the 
local unions or local executive board. The 
experience of organizers in dealing with 
such questions has enabled them to acquire 
a degree of knowledge and experience which 
greatly assists them in understanding the 
influences that operate for and against 
wages. 

The fact that the expenses of organizers 
vary is due to their being moved from one 
place to another on price list matters or 
ui>on other matters of importance to the 
local unions, and because of the fitness of 
any particular organizer for the work in 
hand. In order to avoid this expense, and 
to have organizers available for grienances 
at the shortest possible notice, it has been 
suggested that organizers be given certain 
districts to cover, and to confine their ef- 
forts entirely to such districts. We have 
tried this plan and find it works very well 
in the matter of union stamp advertising, 
but when you go beyond that to the point 
of settling local union disputes and taking 
care of price lists, the scheme is absolutely 
impracticable in the sense of getting the 
best results. 

In assigning organizers to handle griev- 
ances we send the man most acceptable to 
the local union and members, and who has 
the greatest influence with the employer. 
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These desired qualifications are often diffi- 
cult to secure. 

It w6uld be well for this Convention to 
measure our expenditures for strikes as 
against the entire expenses of the organiz- 
ers, and take into account the possibility of 
becoming involved in serious labor troubles, 
which would mean large expenditures of 
funds through injudicious management of 
grievances by organizers not especially fit- 
ted for the work. 

We are not going to pretend that mis- 
takes are not made, but we do say that the 
best results are secured along the lines which 
we have pursued with reference to assigning 
organizers to take up the wage question and 
other matters in behalf of local unions. 

The Q rover Disaster. 

On the morning of March 20, 1905, news 
reached our general office that an explosion 
had occurred at the factory of R. B. Qrover 
& Co., Brockton, Mass., in which, through 
the explosion and the resultant fire the loss 
of life and the srious Injury to many of our 
members was inevitable. 

As further lnforma,tlon reached us, our 
worst fears were realised. 

It appears that one of the boilers, for 
some reason which has not been fully de- 
termined, exploded, wrecking the building 
and causing it to take fire, and inside of 
thirty minutes this magnificent plant was 
reduced to smoking ruins. 

In that part of the factory remote from 
the i)ower department, the employes who 
were Just assembled in happy anticipation 
of their day's work, the employes were able 
to escape from the wrecked building and 
the swiftly devouring flames without serious 
injury, but in the vicinity of the explosion 
and on the floors above the engine-room the 
loss of life was swift and fearful, to the ex- 
tent that out of flfty-seven lives reported 
lost, only a very few could be identified with 
any degrree of certainty. 

Between seventy and eighty of our mem- 
bers were injured more or less seriously, and 
many escaped with their lives by the aid of 
those who were pinned down beyond hope 
of release themselves. Many cases being 
graphically reported where the lasttemain- 
Ing seconds of those with arms free but suf- 
fering th£i torture of maimed bodies and fac- 
ing softly approaching death by fire, aided 
those -'Within reaoh to release themselves 
frtrm the tangled, mass of shafting, machin- 
ery and- beams, thus enabling them to reach 



places of safety in advance of the consuming 
fire. 

For many dayv following the disaster, the 
city of Brockton was in a state of gloom. 

The day set for the burial of the unidenti- 
fied dead was one of sadness so impressive 
as to remain a vivid memory with all who 
witnessed the sad rites in which all the 
community Jointly participated In one bond 
of common grief which recognized no creed. 

We are fortunate in the fact that our form 
of organization made available the imme- 
diate use of funds to meet such an emerg- 
ency without the necessity of formedlties 
that would but add to the sufferings of the 
afflicted. 

An formalities in the filing of sick and 
death claims due to this calamity were set 
aside and the benefits paid at once, and the 
usual papers were afterwards prepared and 
filed covering each case. 

In addition to the prompt payment of 
every claim, the General E2xecutive Board 
authorized the appropriation of two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars to be placed at 
the disposal of a citizens' committee, com- 
posed In part of prominent members of our 
union. 

This committee has disbursed about one 
hundred thousand dollars in a manner 00 
equitable as to reflect credit upon their 
Judgment and sense of equity, which was a 
very weighty problem because of the im- 
mediate and future needs of dependent chil- 
dren and others stricken by this most re- 
grettable visitation. 

We mourn our many members whose lives 
went out with this calamity; we revere the 
memory of those who aided, unmindful of 
their own certain death and exhibited that 
true fraternal Impulse to forget self and 
close their earthly existence In performing 
noble deeds in the rescue of their more fort- 
unate comrades. We syinpathise with those 
whose sorrow is coupled with the sad event 
of March 20, 1905. 

The San Frunoisoo Earthquake. 

Early on the morning of April 18, 1906» 
an earthquake occurred on the Pacific coast 
which was most serious in the city of San 
Francisco, causing great loss of life and un- 
told millions of property, largely through 
the flre which followed the earthquake. 

Hundreds of thousands ef people were 
rendered homeless and made fleeing refugees 
from the devouring flames. 
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Upon learning from the newspaper rer 
ports that the area covered by the devai^ta- 
tlon must seriously affect our members and 
the union stamp factories, we at once sent 
a telegram to the secretary of each of our 
three local unions In San Francisco asking 
that they telegraph the needs of our mem- 
bers and how money could reach them 
quickly. It was ten days before we got 
word that none pf our members lost their 
lives and few were Injured; but that many 
were homeless and In urgent need of as- 
sistance. 

We at once telegraphed one thousand dol- 
lars to a joint committee appointed by a 
Joint meeting of the three unions, and then 
sent out a circular to our local unions ask- 
ing for contributions to a fund to relieve 
our members In San Francisco. 

The response was prompt and liberal, 
especially In view of' the approach of this 
Convention, which made It necessary to' be 
less liberal owing to the large necessary ex- 
pense of sending delegates. 

Some locals, governed by their hearts 
rather than their heads, donated to the fund 
In preference to sending delegates here. 

The General Secretary will report the col- 
lection and his disposal of this fund. In 
such emergencies It must be apparent that 
to help quickly Is to relieve much distress, 
and thus we are furnished with still another 
proof that an organization having a sound 
financial basis Is a thousand times more 
practical than one based upon good inten- 
tions and high-sounding printed declara- 
tions and promises. 

Conclusion. 

The policy of our organization from the 
beginning has been simply a declaration by 
our Conventions, coupled with a constitu- 
tion which the General Officers and General 
Executive Board have been expected to 
carry out. They have done so conscien- 
tiously aild consistently In the face of great 
opposition at times, and seldom has It hap- 
pened that the full policy of our organiza- 
tion has had free play and an opportunity 
to give expression to that form of organiza- 
tion which we stand for In Conventions. 
Hence It cannot be said that our form of 
organization is wrong. On the contrary, 
the fact that we have made such remark- 
able progress under such adverse circum- 



stances and with such a tremendous handi- 
cap put upon us by our own members, and 
that the efforts of the disorganlzers have 
to a great degree nullified the efforts of our 
organizers, must be apparent, and that we 
now occupy the position of one pf the great 
labor organizations of this country, and the 
fact that we are mentioned by discerning 
and true trade unionists as one of the suc- 
cessful organizations,, speaks with greater 
emphasis than I can in approval of our form 
of organization. 

[, therefore, conclude my report expressing 
the hope that this Convention will In some 
manner which will leave no room for doubt, 
take such steps as will enable the executive 
officers, no matter who they may be, to 
carry out the declarations of our Conven- 
tions In accordance with the authority 
vested in them by the constitution, and free 
from the Interference of those who should 
be engaged In the constructive work of the 
organization, rather than in the work of un- 
doing that which has been accomplished. 

In closing I express nothing but the kind- 
liest feelings for those who have seen fit to 
honestly differ from me, as well as for those 
who have willfully sought to retard the pro- 
gress of our union, and hope that the day is 
not' far distant when they wiir realize that 
their best Interests lie In the direction of 
supporting the organization and its execu- 
tive officers without regard to their person- 
ality. 

To those numerous and staunch friends 
of our organization who have given their 
enthusiastic and loyal support, I am deeply 
grateful, because their sympathy and en- 
couragement have made our task much 
lighter than it would otherwise have been, 
and whose assistance has been sp encourag- 
ing as to make our work for the most part 
agreeable and stimulating. 

This Convention being the supreme head 
of our organization. It now becomes the duty 
of the delegates here assembled to legislate 
for the best Interests of the membership, 
and to see that no backward step Is taken, 
but that our watchword will be "On and 
still on to stllj greater achievements." 

Fraternally submitted. 



^S.Miu, 
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To the Officers and Delesrates, Seventh Con- 
vention of the Boot and Shoe Workers' 
Union: 

Fellow Workers: In this report I have 
made careful research and present in tabu- 
lated form a detailed statement of the or- 
ganisation's financial status. The state- 



ment, therefore, may be somewhat lenerthy, 
and in a decree tiresome, and as I have 
something to say relative to the sreneral 
welfare of the orgranization at the conclu- 
sion of my report, I will without further 
preface most respectfully submit to you tlie 
following tabulation, which will be given to 
the delegates in printed form: 



GENERAL. FUNDS. 



January 1, 1904— May 81, 1906. 



Cr. Receipts, 

January, 1»04 $24,457 26 

February, 1904 25,642 26 

March, 1904 24,706 65 

April, 1904 25,268 8t 

May. 1904 19,751 69 

June, 1904 20,267 57 

July, 1904 28 507 16 

August, 1904 21,797 60 

September, 1904 21,576 95 

October, 1904 21.986 65 

November, 1904 19,856 85 



Expenditures. Dr. 

Strtke Fund % 1.178 67 

Sick and Death Fund 7,062 91 

Qeneral Expense Fund 16.215 68 

Strike Fund 1.168 00 

Sick and Death Fund 7.889 71 

General Expense Fund 16,634 56 

Strike Fund 2,084 00 

Sick and Death Fund 9.828 87 

General Expense Fund 18.296 28 

Strike Fund 1,084 00 

Sick and Death Fund 8.421 27 

General Expense Fund 15.758 56 

StHke Fund 668 00 

Sick and Death Fund 6.588 96 

General Expense Fund 12.499 98 

Strike Fund 788 00 

Sick and Death Fund 6,765 85 

General Expense Fund 12.778 72 

Strike Fund 7.559 00 

Sick and Death Fund 7.885 7i 

General Expense Fund 8.112 44 

Strike Fund 116 00 

Sick and Death Fund 5,491 48 

General Expense Fund 16,190 07 

Sick and Death Fund 6.377 57 

General Elxpense Fund 16.199 88 

Sick and Death Fund 6.464 68 

General Expense Fund 15.471 92 

Sick and Death Fund 5.882 70 

General Expense Fund 14.474 16 
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DeeemlMiV lt04 



2M74 09 



January, 1905 Sl»296 89 



Strike Fund 2,496 00 

Sick and Death Fund 6,454 2t 

Genera] E^xpense Fund 16,128 86 

Strike Fund 1,622 00 

Sick and Death Fund 5,802 86 

General Expense Fund 14,871 68 



February, 1905 21,677 48 



Strike Fund 2.272 00 

Sick and Death Fund 5,880 94 

General Expense Fund 14,024 54 



March. 1M5 21,885 68 



Strike Fund 8,509 85 

Sick and Death Fund 7,296 19 

General Expense Fund 11,081 04 



April, 1905 22,128 10 



Strike Fund 1,484 00 

Sick and Death Fund 7,876 08 

General Expense Fund 18,818 07 



May, 1905 20,088 78 



Strike Fund 868 00 

Sick and Death Fund 6,691 26 

General Expense Fund 12,684 52 



June, 1905 20,916 48 



Strike Fund 196 00 

Sick and Death Fund 6.972 16 

General Ehcpense Fund 18,748 82 



July, 1906 20,887 81 



Strike Fund 580 00 

Sick and Death Fund 6.779 10 

General E^xpense Fund 12,978 21 



Aucrust, 1905 22,418 18 



Strike Fund 1,168 00 

Sick and Death Fund 7,471 06 

General Expense Fund 18,774 12 



September, 1905 28,920 18 



Strike Fund 416 00 

Sick and Death Fund 7,978 39 

Greneral Expense Fund 14,580 79 



October, 1906 20,214 68 



Strike Fund 828 00 

Sick and Death Fund 6,738 17 

General Expense Fund 12,648 86 



November, 1906 21,609 12 



Strike Fund 672 00 

Sick and Death B\ind 7,203 04 

General Expense Fund 18.884 08 



December, 1905 24,820 41 



Strike Fund 1,009 14 

Sick and Death Fund 8,278 47 

General Expense Fund 15,587 80 



January, 1906 28,628 68 



Strike Fund 482 00 

Sick and Death Fund 7,874 56 

General Expense Fund 15.267 12 



February, 1906 22,854 49 



Strike Fund 282 00 

Sick and Death Fund 7,451 49 

General Expense Fund ...^^.•.. 14,671 00 
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March. 1906 26,127 59 



ApHl, 1906 20.791 5) 



May, 1906 23,915 87 



Total $661,960 26 



Strike Fund 236 00 

Sick and Death Fund 8.709 19 

Qeneral Expense Fund 17.182 40 

Strike Fund 6.930 51 

Sick and Death Fund 6,930 51 

Oeneral Expense Fund 6,930 51 

Strike Fund 7,971 79 

Sick and Death Fund 7,971 79 

General Expense Fund 7.971 79 



Total $651,960 26 



Total to Strike Fund $48,418 46 

Total to Sick and Death Fund 206,392 06 

Total to Oeneral Expense Fund 397,164 74 



Total - $651,960 26 



STRIKE ASSISTANCE FUND. 



January 1, 1904 — May 31, 1906. 



Dr. 

1904. 
January 1, To Balance . . . 
January 1, From General 
February 1, 
March 1. 
April 1. 
May 1. 
June 1, 
July 1. 
August 1, 
September 1. 
October 1, 
November 1« 
December 1, 

1905. . 
January 1. 
February 1, 
March 1, 
April 1, 
May 1. 
June 1. 
July 1. 
AuflTUSt 1, 
September 1, 
October 1, 
November 1^ 
December 1. 

1906. 
January 1« 
February 1, 
March. 1. 
April 1, 
May 1, 



Receipts. 



$60,000 00 

Funds. $1,178 67 

1,168 00 

2.084 00 

1,084 00 

668 00 

738 00 

7,659 00 

116 00 



2,496 00 

1.622 00 

2.272 00 

3.609 35 

1,434 00 

863 00 

196 00 

680 00 

1.168 00 

1,416 00 

828 00 

572 00 

1.009 14 

482 00 

232 00 

236 00 

6,930 61 

7,971 79 



Exi>endltures. 



Or. 



By Union 16, Rochester, N. T. . . $6,692 00 

82, Lynn, Mass 292 00 

93, Chicago, DL 3,824 00 

94, Chicagro, ni 2.412 00 

118, Brockton, Mass. . . 50 00 

124, Elgrln, HI 2,096 00 

133. Chlcagro, lU 1.404 00 

192, Brockton, Mass. . . 156 00 

213, Chlcaaro, HI 1,144 00 

250 Chicago, IlL 624 00 

269, New Orleans, La.. 900 00 

298, Chicago, HI 562 00 

302, Chicago, IlL 472 00 

803, Chicago, lU 476 00 

839, San Francisco, Cal. 172 00 

416, Auburn, Me 168 00 

861. Milwaukee. Wis. . . 60 00 

By Joint Council 2, Haverhill, Mass. 3.064 00 

4, Lynn, Mass. . 8 00 

14, Chicago, ni... 8.781 85 

16, Cincinnati, O. 50 67 

17, Montreal, Que. 829 14 



$34,167 le 
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From Refunds: 
TYom Union 15, Rochester, N. Y... 
From Union 339, San Francisco, Cal 
From error 



8 00 
8 00 
8 00 By balance on hand May 31, 1906, $74,270 30 



$108,437 46 



$108,437 46 



To total balance on hand May 81, 

1906 $74,270 80 



GBNEJRAL EXPENSE FUND. 



Dr. Receipts. 
1904. 
January, From General Funds, $16,215 68 


February, 


16,634 55 


March, 


13,296 28 


April, 


15,758 56 


May, 


12,499 93 


June, 


12.773 72 


July, 


8.112 44 


Ausrust, 


16,190 07 


September, 


15,199 38 


October, 


15,471 92 


November, 


14,474 15 


December, 


16,128 86 


1905. 




January, 


14,371 58 


February, 


14,024 54 


March, 


11,081 04 


April, 


18.818 07 


May, 


12.584 62 


June, 


18,748 82 


July. 


12.978 21 


Au«rust, 


13.774 12 


September, 


14,580 79 



Expenditures. Cr. 
1904. 
January, By balance (deficit) ....$46,070 40 

General Officers. 

To John F. Tobin, salary $4,845 96 

To John F. Tobin, expense 1,766 22 

To Collis Lovely, salary 4,362 12 

To Collis Lovely, expense 3.596 37 

To C. L. Baine, salary 4.362 12 

To C. L. Baine, expense 1.934 16 

Organizers. 

To Philip J. Byrne, salary 2.592 00 

To Philip J. Byine, expense 2,715 57 

To Francis J. Clarke, salary 168 00 

To Francis J. Clarke, expense ... 170 73 

To Jere E. Donovan, salary 90 00 

To Jere E. Donovan, expense .... 1 57 05 

To Georgre W. Disney, salary 1.186 00 

To George W. Disney, expense . . . 1,047 93 

To John H. Fox. salary 1,134 00 

To John H. Fox, expense 835 36 

To John Macdougrall, salary 825 00 

To John Macdougall, expense .... 860 15 

To C. J. Mc Morrow, salary 2,634 00 

To C. J. McMorrow, expense 2,908 68 

To Edward A. O'Dell, salary 2,628 00 

To Edward A. O'Dell, expense 2,619 70 

To Geo. B. Robinson, salary 2,631 00 

To Geo. B^ Robinson, expense 3,688 55 

To F. A. Sieverman, salary 768 00 

To F. A. Sieverman, expense 1,440 69 

To Mollie E. Weltler. salary 2,358 00 

To Mollie E. Weltler, expense .... 1,S88 75 

Business Agents. 

To Harlan P. Chesley, salary ..... 342 00 

To Charles Drlscoll, salary 579 00 

To Alex J. Grenier, salary 342 00 

To Charles E. James, salary 1,133 00 

To Mat. Kaspar, salary 486 00 

To Mat. Kaspar, expense 74 

To Zotique Lesperance, salary. ... 612 00 

To Winifred Lally, salary 9 00 

To Gad Martlndale, salary 1,044 00 

To Gad Martindale, expense 80 36 

To Charles Martin, salary 1,005 00 

To A. Mathieu. salary 540 00 
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October. 

November, 

December, 

1906. 
January* 
February, 
March, 
April, 
May, 



12.048 80 
18,884 08 
15,687 80 

16,267 12 

14,671 00 

17,182 40 

6,980 61 

7,971 79 



From advertisers 4.088 86 

From emblem buttons 260 00 

From Interest on deposits 2,168 87 

From deposits for union stamps.. 290 00 

From re-issue of due books 180 26 

From Joint Council No. 17, Mont- 
real, Quebec, loan returned .... 5b 00 

From Union No. 44, Brockton, 

Mass., acct. services J. P. Murphy 867 60 

From Union No. 44, Brockton, 

Mass., safe 6S 00 

From Union No. 350, Menominee, 

Mich., local funds returned .... 28 40 

From Union No. 60, Portland, Me., 

local funds returned 8 64 

From Union No. 878, Genoa, 111., 

local funds returned 4 72 

From Union No. 207, St Louis, Mo., 

local funds returned 76 00 

From Union No. 200, St Louis, Mo., 

loan returned 86 00 

From Union No. 126, St. Louis, Mo., 

loan returned 89 00 

From Joint Council No. 25, St 

Louis, Mo., mortgage 100 00 

From T. Pariseau, damages for 

using counterfeit stamp 800 00 

From William Bryson, loan re- 
turned . . < 2S 00 

From L. H. Buckway, refund 25 00 

From Carter, Rice Co., refund .... 68 12 

From Jordan Marsk Co., refund .. 2 75 

From Smith Premier Co., refund.. 11 00 
From H. L. Eichelberger, refund.. 875 00 
From Adams Express Co., refund. 4 00 



To A. Peiser, salary 81 00 

To E. F. Robinson, salary 792 00 

To Frank P. SUva, salary 1«M» M 

To William Tateman, salary l,I2f W 

To Geo. E. Wadleigh, salary 1,184 00 

To Geo. E. Wadleigh, expense .... 1 80 

Clerks in OfHoe of Buisness Agents. 

To Eklward J. Cudahy, salary .... 780 00 

To Alma Goodman, salary 108 00 

To advertising 97.208 55 

To American Federation of Labor 

tax 4,819 81 

To attorney fees 5,221 48 

To Michael T. Berry, Judgment... 1,500 00 
To Delegates American Federation 

of Labor 1,446 IS 

Donations. 

To Council 4, Lynn, Mass. 100 00 

To Council 17, Montreal, Que 1,154 00 

To Council 21, No. Adams, Mass.. 50 00 

To Council 22, St Paul, Minn. ... 50 00 

To Council 25, St Louis, Mo 50 00 

To Union 16, Rochester, N. Y. .... 500 00 

To Union 82, Lsmn, Mass. 50 00 

To Union 260, Lsmn, Mass 50 00 

To Union 289, Ljmn, Mass. 50 00 

To Union 415, Auburn, Me 200 00 

To Union 416, Auburn, Me 100 00 

To Union 418, Auburn, Me 75 00 

To Textile Workers' Union, Fall 

River, Mass. 500 00 

To Tube Workers* Union, Somer- 

ville. Mass 200 00 

To Garment Workers* Union. Bos- 
ton, Mass 200 00 

To Woman's Label League, Brock- 
ton, Mass 50 00 

To Card and Label League, Buf- 
falo, N. Y 50 00 

To Grover Relief Fund, Brockton, 

Mass 8,500 00 

To Typographical Union, assess- 
ment 1,828 80 

To Textile Workers' Union, assess- 
ment 994 08 

To Garment Workers' Union, New 

York, N. Y., loan 500 00 

To expressage 8,095 18 

To error 5 00 

To election report 660 00 

To general executive board 8,920 86 

To general inspectors of election.. 650 62 

To general auditors 579 66 

To expert accountant 61 60 

MediesI Examiners. 

To M. R. Donovan 10 00 

To J. J. McNamara 610 00 

To office help 87,479 77 

To office supplies 0.897 88 

To printing .^... 81.495 90 
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Prom Union No. 53, El Weymouth, 

Mmml, tapes 10 00 

Prom X^ynn Eveninflr News, metal 17 48 
From Watson Shoe Co., account 

stitching room 108 30 

Prom miscellaneous receipts 105 83 

From error 8 43 

$405,891 74 



To balance on hand May 81st, 1906 18,444 04 



To postage 7,968 94 

To rent and light 0,861 79 

To Shoe Workers' Journal 27,967 75 

To Sixth Convention 4,871 76 

To special organizing 86,808 88 

To telephone and telegraph 1,610 89 

To St. Louis committee 657 78 

To balance on hand May 3l8t, 1906 18,444 04 



1466,891 74 



SICK AND DEATH FUND. 
Jan. 1,1904, to May 81, 1906. 



Db- Rbcbepts. 

1904. 

Jan., To balance $22,864 00 

Jan., To genera] funds 7,062 91 

Feb.. " 7,839 71 

Mch-, " 9^28 87 

April, " 8,421 27 

May» " 6,583 96 

Jw»» " 6,766 86 

J«l7, " 7336 72 

Aug., " 6,491 43 

Sept, " 6,377 57 

Oct, " 6,464 63 

No?., " 6,382 70 

I>ec., " 6,464 23 

1905. 

Jan^ " 5,302 36 

Feb., " 5,380 94 

Mch., " 7,295 19 

April, " 7,376 03 

lUy, " 6,691 26 

June, '* 6,972 16 

July, " 6,779 10 

Aug., " 7,471 06 

Sept, " 7,978 39 

Oct, " 6,738 17 

Nov., " 7,203 04 

Dec. " 8,278 47 

1906. 

Jan., " 7,874 56 

Feb., " 7,451 49 

Mch., "* 8,709 19 

April, " 6.930 51 

May. "^ 7,971 79 
Rbfundb. 

Margaret Smitii, $40 00 

V.Tromblay, 45 00 

T. C. Farrell.. 5 00 

e. 3 22 

A. Raofbake 6 00 





1 

2 

6 

13 

15 

19 

20 

21 

25 

26 

27 

28 

30 

31 

82 

35 

86 

37 

38 

44 

45 

46 

48 

51 

52 

53 

59 

60 

68 

69 

74 

78 

93 

94 

99 

101 

104 

105 

108 

111 

118 

122 

124 

125 

126 

130 



EXPSMDITUBES. 
Union 

At Large 

Haverhill, Mass., 

Haverhill, Mass., 

Haverhill, Mass 

Bnffalo, N. Y 

Rochester, N. T 

Farmingham, Mass.... 

Middleboro, Mass 

Manchester, N. H 

St Louis, Mo 

Haverhill, Mass 

New Bedford, Mass... 
Manchester, N. H. ... 

Detroit, Mich 

Whitman, Mass 

Lynn, Mass 

Brockton, Mass 

Brockton, Mass 

Brockton, Mass 

Brockton, Mass. 

Brockton, Mass 

Auburn, Me 

Rochester, N. Y 

Rockland. Mass 

Manchester, M.H.... 
No. Grafton, Mass... 

Weymouth, Mass 

Marlboro, Mass. 

Portland, Me 

Cincinnati, 

Whitman, Mass 

Brockton, Mass 

Holbrook, Mass 

Chicago, 111 

Chicago, HI 

Lynn, Mass 

Lynn, Mass 

Cleveland, 

Whitman, Mass 

Lynn, Mass 

Brockton, Mass 

Brockton, Mass 

Randolph, Mass 

Elgin, ni 

Camden, N. J 

St. Louis, Mo 

N. Brookfield, Mass.. 



Or. 

Sick Benefit Death Benefit Total Benefits 

$8,048 25 $576 00 $8,623 25 

1,062 50 50 00 1,102 50 

675 00 576 00 

6,342 50 350 00 6.692 60 

440 00 150 00 590 00 

2,432 50 800 00 8,232 50 

1,048 48 50 00 1,098 48 

2,625 00 150 00 2,776 00 

186 70 J85 70 

453 56 200 00 668 56 

1,251 42 50 00 1,301 42 

190 00 200 00 390 00 

864 08 100 00 964 08 

189 16 189 16 

429 96 100 00 529 95 

2,888 84 400 00 2,783 84 

6,287 01 1,525 00 7,812 01 

2,866 19 650 00 3,5 6 19 

4,568 60 2,450 00 7,018 60 

6.761 23 2,075 00 8,836 23 

22,490 00 2,250 00 24.740 00 

1,678 20 150 00 823 20 

380 00 880 00 

5,259 60 500 00 5,759 60 

1,166 37 150 00 1,816 87 

712 50 150 00 862 50 

1,635 00 50 00 1,685 00 

617 84 617 84 

32 50 32 50 

1,330 69 150 00 1,480 69 

610 74 50 00 660 74 

5,000 18 1,825 00 6,325 18 

349 65 100 00 449 65 

55000 850 00 900 00 

1,615 00 300 00 1315 00 

363 67 363 57 

65 00 65 00 

105 00 50 00 155 00 

160 00 160 00 

2,087 11 100 00 2,137 11 

2,902 50 500 00 3,402 50 

3,137 72 825 00 3,%2 72 

2,704 24 450 00 3.154 24 

252 13 100 00 352 13 

30 00 30 00 

110 00 150 00 260 00 

1,248 84 ^ CO , 1,273 84 
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W.A.Coffey 2 13 

J. G. Caryer, 2 87 

Error..... 5 00 

Thomas Burns 11 26 

Warren Flanders 18 75 

Nelson Junior 17 50 

P. J. O'Brien 12 50 

E. J. Timmons 5 00 

Pearl Stickrod 5 00 

James Bonner, 1 44 

W. H. Brown, 65 00 

H. J. Ladd, 18 21 

P. E. Denham, 4 29 

P.Kimball, 22 50 

H. Davis, 2 87 

McGraw, 5 00 

H. L. Spear, 71 

D. Crowley, 28 68 

Noonan,, 72 

Ida Ulenritt, 6 00 

A. P. Nelson, 1 45 



EXPENDITURBS. 

Union Sick Benefit, 

133 Chicago, 111 89a CO 

137 Rochester, N. Y 177 50 

139 Springfield, 166 24 

141 Philadelphia, Pa...... 312 50 

143 S. Braintree, Mass.... 1,933 25 

148 Newark, N. J 25 00 

160 Rochester. N Y 712 50 

159 Syracuse, N. Y hSS 00 

160 Brooklyn. N. Y 1,862 84 

161 Spencer, Mass 665 35 

162 Worcester, Mass 587 13 

168 No. Adams, Mass 335 00 

165 No. Adams, Mass 70 00 

. 70 Milwaukee. Wis 280 00 

174 Salem Mass.. 1.285 00 

191 Haverhill, Mass 1.122 64 

192 Brockton, Mass 9,717 88 

197 Sheboygan, Wis 166 43 

201 No. Adams, Mass 596 00 

204 Minneapolis, Minn.... 235 00 

206 Lynn. Mass 1,434 64 

206 Berlin, Ont..... 184 61 

207 Ft Louis, Mo 663 54 

210 Cincinnati, 794 02 

212 No. Adams. Mass... . 605 00 

213 Chicago, 111 765 00 

215 Springvale. Mass 1.530 33 

216 San Francisco. Cal... 1,751 38 

218 Cincinnati, 70 00 

219 Portsmouth, 135 00 

221 St Louis. Mo 230 00 

2-22 Cincinnati. 1,493 13 

2*25 Auburn, Me 530 00 

227 Bro klyn. N.Y 54 63 

228 Hamilton, Ont 222 50 

230 Conway Mass 38') 00 

232 Hamilton, Ont 245 00 

233 Toronto, Ont 2,015 37 

234 Hamilton, Ont 1,240 00 

238 New Bedford. Mass... .'55 00 

243 New Bedford. Mass... 537 50 

244 Natick. Mass 1,225 00 

249 Montreal. Que 1,169 68 

260 Chicago. Ill 25 00 

251 Montreal, Que 457 50 

252 Brookfield, Mass 1,033 92 

264 Dalton. Mass.. 5 00 

256 Brockton. Mass 3,932 13 

259 Stoughdon. Mass 1,390 00 

260 Lynn, Mass 214 28 

262 Bellville. Ill 80 00 

265 Dixon. HI 370 00 

266 Montreal, Que 71178 

267 Montreal, Que 77 13 

268 Harshman, 30 00 

269 New Orleans. La 505 00 

270 Parmington, N. H.... 1,108 40 

271 Chelsea. Mass 310 00 

275 Avon, Mass 175 00 

276 Racine, Wis. 874 52 

278 Webster, Mass 3,353 79 

281 St. Paul, Minn 165 00 

282 Neenah, Wis 5 00 

284 St. Paul, Minn 5 00 

285 N. Adams, Mass...... 1,865 86 

287 Haverhill, Mass 1,293 94 



pE. 
Death Benefit Total Benefits 

150 00 1,040 00 

50 00 227 60 

166 24 

200 00 512 50 

360 00 2,283 25 

25 00 

712 50 

385 00 

350 00 2,202 84 

666 35 

150 00 737 18 

100 00 435 00 

70 00 

280 00 

1,285 00 

300 00 1,422 64 

1,150 00 10357 88 

166 43 

150 00 746 00 

236 00 

100 00 1,584 64 

184 61 

150 00 813 64 

300 00 1,094 02 

605 00 

200 00 965 00 

150 00 1,680 38 

300 00 2,* 51 38 

100 00 170 00 

i36 00 

50 00 280 00 

600 00 2,093 13 

100 00 630 00 

64 63 

222 50 

100 00 480 00 

246 00 

360 00 2,365 87 

200 00 1,440 00 

355 00 

532 50 1,070 00 

450 00 1,675 00 

60 00 1,219 68 

50 00 75 00 

467 50 

100 00 1,133 92 

5 00 

850 00 4,782 18 

260 00 1,640 00 

214 28 

80 00 

50 00 42000 

250 00 961 78 

77 18 

30 00 

425 00 930 00 

250 00 1,358 40 

50 00 360 00 

150 00 826 00 

100 00 974 52 

600 00 3,858 79 

166 00 

5 00 

5 00 

50 00 1,915 86 
100 00 ^ 1,89a 94 
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288 
289 


BXPENDITUBES. 
Union 

Trenton, N.J 

Lynn, Mass 


Sick Benefit 

85 00 

205 00 

255 00 
400 00 

256 05 
105 00 

90 00 

100 00 

690 00 

217 50 

347 50 

260 00 

1,050 72 

495 00 

492 50 

50 00 

360 00 

97 84 

82 50 

25 00 

15 00 

12 67 

115 70 

1,592 00 

205 00 

197 50 

677 14 

15 00 

65 00 

855 00 

127 50 

125 00 

169 96 

265 00 

35 00 

30 00 

894 27 

627 13 

802 50 

2.196 77 

1,132 50 

176 62 

5,785 69 

65 00 

964 60 

3,705 25 

515 00 

rO 00 

30 00 

355 00 

140 00 

70 00 

25 00 

10 00 

166 42 

627 50 

90 00 

332 44 

402 10 

20 00 

10 00 

10 00 

163 18 

250 00 

22 86 

110 00 

10 00 

Digitizec 


Death Benefit 

25 00 

100 00 

100 00 

50 00 


Cr. 

Total Benefits 

60 00 

805 00 


292 


Omaha, Neb 


355 00 
AF^ on 


295 


St. Paul, Minn 


297 


N. Adams, Mass 

Chicago, III 

York, Pa. 

Chicago, III 

Chicago, 111 


256 05 


298 
301 


50 00 


155 00 
90 CO 


302 




100 00 


308 


150 00 
200 00 

'"15606 
350 00 
100 00 


840 00 


305 
306 
309 
315 


Buffalo, N. Y 

Marblehead. Mass... 
New York, N. Y .... 
Elmira, N Y 


417 50 
347 50 
410 00 
1,400 72 
595 00 
492 50 


316 
319 


Salem, Mass 

St. Paul, Minn 


320 
321 
323 
3>4 
328 


San Francisco, Cal... 
Somerworth, N H... 

Danbury, Conn 

Oakland, Cal 

Kansas City, Mo 

Keene, N. H 

Batevia,N Y 

Petluma Cal 


25 00 

100 00 

50 00 

50 00 


75 00 

460 00 

147 84 

82 50 

25 00 


331 




15 00 


332 
335 


350 00 


12 67 
265 70 


338 


St. Louis, Mo 


1,942 00 
205 00 


339 


San Francisco 


340 
841 
H42 


Janesville, Wis 

Haverhill. Mass 

Fitchburg, M.iss 

Hil'sdale. Mich 

Ellsworth, Mo 

Rochester, N. H 

Hamilton, 

Mechanic Falls, Me.. 

Menominee, Mich 

Milwaukee, Wis 

Brockport. N. Y 

Calais, Me 

Bridgewater, Ma^s... 
N. Weymouth, Mass. 
Belfast, Me 


50 00 
250 00 


247 50 

927 14 

15 00 


343 




65 00 


344 




355 00 


345 
847 
349 
350 


""i66"'co 

50 00 


127 50 
225 00 
219 96 
265 00 


351 




35 00 


353 




30 00 


355 
357 
361 
362 


50 00 
150 00 

50 00 
300 00 
150 00 

50 00 
600 00 


944 27 

777 13 

852 50 

2,496 77 

1,282 50 

226 62 

6,3-5 69 

65 00 


363 
364 
365 
367 


Keokuk. la 

Cincinnati. 

Brockton, Mass 

DeKalb, 111 

Brockton, Mass 

N. Abington, Mass... 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Genoa, 111 

Dixon. Ill 

Honesdale, Pa 

Philadelphia. Pa 

Pittsfield, Mass 

Brockton, Mass 

Eau Claire, Wis 

Manchester. N. H.... 
Manchester, N. H.... 

Dixon, 111 

Homellsville. N. Y... 

Brockton. Mass 

Dixon. I !1 

Gr^n Bay. Wis 

Lebanon, Pa .... 


370 
371 
372 
37;^ 


300 00 
800 00 
300 00 


1,264 60 

4,005 25 

815 00 

170 00 


376 




30 00 


377 




855 00 


384 




140 00 


390 




70 00 


893 




25 00 


394 




10 00 


39 1 




166 42 


397 




627 50 


402 




iO 00 


405 




332 44 


406 




402 10 


407 




20 00 


409 




10 00 


411 




10 00 


418 


Mayagruz. P. I 

Auburn. Me 

Auburn, Me 

Auburn, Me....... 

St. Paul, Minn 




163 18 


415 




250 00 


416 




22 86 


418 




110 00 


419 


byGoOg 


. 10 00 
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$229,085 06 



Balance on hand 

May 31, 1906 $6,626 56 

BalMio« on hand, 0«&eral BcpMLS* Fond 



420 
421 
422 
425 
428 



EXPINllITDBV. 
UnioK 

Yanco,P. I 

B. Fepperell, 
Kingston. N.Y.. 
Whitman, Haas.. 
Montreal, Que... 
Balance 



Sick Benefit 
45 00 
40 00 
15 00 
20 00 
140 00 



Desth Benefit 



$190,200 99 $82,257 50 

$13,444 04 

BalMioe on hand, Sick Mid Death Benefit Fond . . 6,696 56 
Balance on hand, MtHkm Tuad 74,970 30 



Cr. 

Total BeDefits 
45 00 
40 00 
15 00 
20 00 
140 00 
6,626 56 

$229,085 06 



Total rands en hand Kay 31, 1906 $94,340 90 



Division of Fwrtds. 
Acting in accordance with instructions of 
the last Convention that when the deficit in 
the general expense fund was wiped out, 
we should revert to the system of division 
of funds in vogue prior to the Detroit Con- 
vention, the general funds received during 
the months of April and May of this year, 
have been divided in the ratio of one-third 
to each fund. 

Our experience has amply demonstrated 
that one-third is not sufficient to provide 
for the general expenses of the organization, 
and, in f^t, the deficit In the general ex- 
pense fund was created because of this di- 
vision of the funds, which division was ar- 
ranged at a time when we had no experience 
to guide us as to what would be a proper di- 
vision in accordance with the needs of each 
fund. 

We believe that it is essential that the 
worlc of union stamp agitation and genered 
organizing should be maintained and even 
increased, believing that our growth will de- 
pend upon the extent to which we can in- 
crease our judicious expenditures along 
these lines. To this end I recommend to 
this Convention an amendment to the con- 
stitution which will take the place of Sec- 
tion No. 63, covering the division of fund^, 
as follows: 

Section 0S. All moneys received by the 
General Secretary- Treasurer from local un- 
ions and members at large shall be known 
as General Funds, and divided as follows: 

Thirty per cent shall be placed in the 
Sick and Death Benefit Fund until said 
fund amounts to one dollar for each member 
entitled to benefit When the Sick and 
Death Benefit Fund has reached one dollar 
per beneficiary member, the General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer shall in the first of each 
month, transfer from the General Funds, 
received during the past month, to the Sick 
and Death Benefit Fund, an amount suffi- 
cient to reimburse said fund for all benefits 
peid during the past month, and maintain 



the said fund at one dollar i>er beneficiary 
member, as shown by the register at head- 
quarters. This fund to be used for the pay- 
ment of sick and death benefits as herein- 
after provided. 

Fifty per cent shedl be placed in the Gen- 
eral Expense Fund, together with all mia- 
cellaneous moneys to be used for the ex- 
pense of Jieadqttarters, the jQumal, organ- 
izing, label agitation, and such other 
expenses as are authorised by this constitu- 
tion, or by the General Executive Board, 
until the Genered Expense Fund reaches 
$15,000, when the General Secretary- Treas- 
urer shall, on the first of each month, 
transfer from the General Funds received 
during the past month an amount sufficient 
to reimburse said fund for all money? paid 
during the past month, and maintain said 
fund at $15,000. 

The remaining General Funds shall be 
placed in the Strike Fund, to be used for 
the purpose of assisting good standing mem- 
bers in regularly sanctioned strikes. 

The division outlined in the above recom- 
mendation is based upon the receipts of the 
organisation and the expenses in each fund 
since January 1, 1904. 

I desire also to call the attention of this 
Convention to the fact that since the dis- 
aster in the R. B. Grover factory in Brock- 
ton, the expenditures for sick and death 
benefits have exceeded one-third of the re- 
ceipts from general funds, with the result 
that we have been unable to maintain that 
fund at a figure of $1.00 per beneficiary 
member, by setting aside one-third of the 
receipts to that fund, and I would recom- 
mend to this Convention that the necessary 
sum to establish the sick and death benefit 
fund at $1.00 per beneficiary member be 
transferred from the strike fund. 

8iok Benefits. 

It will be remembered that at our Cin- 
cinnati Convention a resolution was unani- 
mously adopted, instructing the officers and 
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executive boards of local unions to safe- 
guard the sick funds by close scrutiny of 
claims and rigid investisration, so as to 
eliminate the pa3rment of fradulent claims 
or clams to undeserving members. 

Notwithstanding the adoption of this reso- 
lution, almost inmiediately following the 
Convention the payments for sick benefits 
began to increase to a considerable extent 
We also found that as the usual dull spring 
season approached, the claims increased so 
rapidly that not only our sick fund, but all 
our funds were in danger of being wiped 
out. This forced us to recognise the gravity 
of the situation, and caused us to assign 
men to the duty of supervising the sick 
claims in certain localities where the above 
mentioned abuses were most apparent, and 
the result was immediately beneficial, with- 
out in any sense invading the rights of our 
members under the constitution. 

We found various forms of indifference 
and absolute neglect in the matter of sick 
claim investigation by local boards. For 
example, some boards made a practice of 
approving sick claims without any sick 
committee investigation; in other cases be- 
fore the sick committee investigated, the 
sick blanks would be approved by the board. 
This was proven conclusively in many cases 
by the testimony of the claimant, when in- 
terviewed by the General Ofllce Inspector, 
stating that no person representing the un- 
ion had visited them during their illness. 

We found in some other cases sick claims 
being paid after the claimant had actually 
returned to work. 

In none of these cases could we find con- 
clusive proof that there was any attempt 
upon the part of the local officers to defraud 
the union, but it was mainly due to indif- 
ference and to the idea that the general 
funds were legitimate prey. 

With one or two exceptions, when these 
abuses have been called to the attention of 
the local executive boards, they have given 
us their hearty co-operation. 

In a few cases we have met with opposi- 
tion from the local officers who resented our 
interference, and questioned the constitu- 
tional right of the (General Office to inter- 
fere in such matters. Believing that it was 
^my duty, as well as my constitutional right, 
to protect any and all of our funds against 
being misused, I persisted in the inspection 
of sick claims, despite the unfriendly at- 
titude of some union officers, with the result 
that we have been able to pay all the claims 
of the sick and death benefits from the sick 
and death benefit funds, and I confidently 



assert the belief that notwithstanding the 
fact that we paid nearly $100,000 last year 
in sick and death benefits, the amount would 
have been nearly doubled by the payments 
of sick benefits alone, ha^ it not been for 
this supervision of sick claims by our in- 
spectors. 

Without this inspection, the prediction 
ma^e by some of our delegates at Cincinnati, 
that the deficit in the general expense fund 
reported at that time would never be wiped 
out, and also the prediction that the strike 
fund would never reach the constitutional 
limit of 160,000, would have been fulfilled, 
and we would have been unable to report 
to this Convention a cash balance of nearly 
1100,000 in our three funds. 

While some unpleasantness arose between 
the General Office and individuals here and 
there, because of this inspection, I desire to 
testify to the fact that we received the 
hearty co-operation of mo3t of the local 
union officials and local boards, and their 
best efforts were everted to the protection 
of funds, and to the tracing out of any 
fraud in connection with sick claims, and 
the thanks of our organization are due to 
any and all such persons, and I tender my 
personal thanks and appreciation for this 
co-operation. 

Your attention is called to the fact that 
during the calendar year of 1905, the pay- 
ments for sick and death benefits exceeded 
one- third of the receipts for general funds. 
The tendency will be that the sick claims 
will increase rather than diminish, and I be- 
lieve that the provisions of our constitution 
covering the payment of^ sick and death 
benefits should be changed so as to insure 
our ability to pay all future claims. 

We have a growing number of what may 
be termed "pensioners," in persons who are 
permanently unable to follow their occupa- 
tion at the shoe craft, or Wlio have some 
chronic ailment which enables them to draw 
thirteen weeks benefits each year, which 
they do with persistent regularity, using the 
benefit period as a sort of vacation. 

We have others again who retain their 
membership in the organization, and who 
do not work at the craft, and their member- 
ship is for the sole purpose of drawing the 
full thirteen weeks sick benefit each year. 
The alarming feature Is that the latter class 
of members is on the increase, which in my 
opinion makes necessary the establishment 
of a disability fund, which will require these 
members to accept a stated sum after hav- 
ing drawn the second year's full benefit. 
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which sum is to terminate all future claims 
for both sick and death benefits. 

To cover the above sugrgestlons, I recom- 
mend that Section No. 64 of the constitution 
be abolished, and the following substituted: 

Section 64. A sick benefit of five dollars 
per week shall be paid to any member who 
has been six months continuously in good 
standing according to the records at Head- 
quarters, and who is, by reason of sickness 
or disability, unable to work; provided. 

That no benefit shall be paid for the first 
seven days after illness or disability is re- 
ported to the local financial secretary; 

That such illness or disability was not 
caused by intemperance, debauchery, im- 
moral conduct, or by member's own act; 

That not more than ten weeks sick benefit 
be paid to any one member during one year; 

That members afilicted with any ailment 
or over sixty years of age at time of initia- 
tion or reinstatement shall be eligible to 
half benefits only; 

That such illness shall not have resulted 
from military service, or while absent from 
the United States or Canada; 

That no benefits shall be paid to members 
leaving the Jurisdiction of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers' Union (United States and 
Canada), or to members leaving Jurisdiction 
of their own local union, except when order- 
ed away by a physician acceptable to the 
General Secretary- Treasurer ; 

That not more than one year or ten weeks 
benefits shall be paid to members who be- 
come insane or for any other reason become 
a state charge; 

That female members shall not be en- 
titled to benefits while pregnant, nor for 
five weeks after confinement; 

That application for sick benefits shall be 
made to the local financial secretary upon 
blanks furnished to the local union by the 
General Secretary- Treasurer properly filled 
out with all required information and en- 
dorsements. 

And to establish a disability benefit, I 
further recommend that a new section be 
inserted in the constitution, as follows: 
Disability B^n^fit. 

Any member who through sickness or dis- 
ability Is unable to follow his or her occupa- 
tion at the trade, and has drawn two years 
or twenty weeks benefits In all shall upon 
filing of the third claim, be entitled to a dis- 
ability benefit of fifty dollars, which shall 
relieve the union from further claims for 
sick or death benefits. 



The Journal. 

Since our last Convention, — in fact since 
I became editor of the Joumal,^-extraordi- 
nary efforts have been made to make the 
Journal self-sustaining through advertising 
patronage, but notwithstanding our efforts 
in this direction, we have become convinced 
that there is no immediate prospect of mak- 
the Journal self-sustaining, because the ad- 
vertising patronage, which is essential to 
this end. Is, to a large extent, closed to a 
labor Journal, either because of the hostile 
attitude of advertisers, or when friendly by 
an idea which they have that to advertise 
In a labor Journal alienates a certain por- 
tion of the public who oppose trade unions, 
and who have a disposition to punish tlie 
merchants who advertise in labor Journals, 
or in any way lend encouragement to the 
labor movement 

In the shoe trade we are handicapped by 
the fact that our circulation is about ten 
times greater than the circulation of the 
average shoe trade paper, the result of 
which is that while a shoe trade paper can 
very profitably accept advertising at the 
rate of $30.00 per page, because of their 
limited circulation, it would be impossible 
for us to get a proportionately higher figure 
because of our increased circulation. The 
result is that we would have to accept ad- 
vertising at the same rate as the shoe trade 
Journals, and the additional expense of 
printing the increased circulation is almost 
equal to what should be advertising profit. 

Our field of opportunity is also limited by 
the fact that we must and should accept ad- 
vertising only from certain concerns. 

There is another condition that operates 
against our success In the advertising field, 
and that is the fact that for many years the 
shoe trade, and all its kindred lines of busi- 
ness have been overrun by souvenir book 
advertising solicitors whose activities are 
incessant because of the fact that the ad- 
vertising patronage is about all profit, the 
promoter in most instances furnishing only 
one souvenir book to each advertiser, which 
enables him to pay liberal conmiissions to 
the advertising solicitors, who cover the en- 
tire shoe trade at frequent intervals. 

The opinion prevails to some extent 
amongst our active members that because 
the Journal is not self-sustaining it should 
be discontinued, but In this conclusion I en- 
tirely disagree, as it must be apparent that 
it is necessary for us to have some medium 
through which we can reach the public, so 
that our organization and its real i>olicy 
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may be understood, and our interests thus 
protected from misrepresentation by a hos- 
tile press. 

It is also essential that the stay-at-home 
members should be reached* in the hope 
that we may eventually arouse them to a 
sense of their duty to the orgranization, and 
to the necessity of union activity to pre- 
serve their own interests. 

It has been our aim in the Journal edi- 
torials, as well as by contributed articles, 
to promulgrate the principles of trades 
unionism in that broad and general light 
'Which has brought us many notices of com- 
mendation from the labor press and other 
periodicals. I consider it the duty of every 
Kational Union to contribute their share of 
the literature necessary to the defence and 
dissemination of sound constructive trades 
unionism; and at this time, when the foes 
of organized labor are bending their energies 
to promote anti- union sentiment, in de- 
scribing the righteousness of the open shop 
and obstructing the sales of union label 
goods of all kinds as far as they are able; 
chiefly through the instrumentality of the 
books published by the Employers' Associa- 
tions, the Trade Union Journal is a most 
powerful factor as an educator, defender and 
constant champion of the cause of labor. 

In this field of endeavor our Journal ranks 
with the first, a fact which is established 
by the numerous copies from it by the labor 
papers, magazines and the daily press. It 
is carefully read by the representative labor 
men in every large city on the continent and 
many of the manufacturers, retail dealers 
and those of the jobbing trade have received 
enlightenment on the ethics of the labor 
movement In general, and especially on the 
policy of our organization. 

We have established a job printing de- 
partment at headquarters, which, if sucess- 
ful, as we hope, will eventually lead to print- 
ing the Journal and our efforts to make it 
self-sustaining will be continued; but 
whether it reaches that point or not in my 
opinion it has been worth in the past every 
dollar that it has cost. In increasing the 
popularity of the union stamp, and its con- 
tinuance is one of the necessities for the 
progress of our organization. 

Through the medium of the Journal we 
have from time to time given to the mem- 
bers opinions and advice on matters of gen- 
eral interest; have called their attention to 
violations of the union stamp contract; and 
commented upon any action taken by our 
local unions or members calculated in our 
opinion to divert the organization from its 



policy and constitution. This we under- 
stand to be one of the functions of the Jour- 
nal, and as we have In the past and do at 
this time urge our members everywhere to 
contribute articles pertinent with the af- 
fairs of the union, we will reserve the right 
to, when occasion requires, keep all of our 
members Informed as to happenlngrs which 
have a bearing on matters of the organiza- 
tion, and containing such advice as will tend 
to maintain our agreements and keep invio- 
late the policy, constitution and law enacted 
at this Convention. 

Local Financial Officers. 

In my report to the Cincinnati Conven- 
tion, I recommended that local financial 
secretaries be bonded, and this recommenda- 
tion was adopted. 

I regret, however, to report that the indi- 
cations are that but a very small pecentage 
of the local financial secretaries are under 
bond, or have been at any time since the 
Cincinnati Convention. 

The necessity for this businesslike and 
proper safeguard of union funds has multi- 
plied to the extent that I have to report to 
this Convention that there have been twelve 
cases of defaulting secretaries, ranging In 
sums from |85 to $762, and averaging about 
1300 to each case. 

Even after substantial evidence of misap- 
propriation of local funds was known by the 
local officers, there was generally manifested 
a disposition to shield the financial secre- 
tary, and my interference in any way, to 
safeguard the general funds and also to 
protect the local funds, has been resented 
in some cases, which attitude has added to 
the loss. 

It Is surprising how much diligence some 
members manifest in criticising a general 
officer and holding him under suspicion to 
the extent of requiring every possible safe- 
guard, but who will be entirely Indifferent 
and almost criminally careless In looking 
after their own local affairs. 

In addition to the twelve cases of known 
defalcation on the part of local financial 
secretaries, we have reason to believe sev- 
eral other.-^ have, by their own ingenuity, 
or by the connivance of friends and asso- 
ciates in the union, been able to cover up 
their short-comings, all of which should be 
guarded against In the future. To this end, 
I recommend that the local offices of flnaji- 
cial secretary and treasurer be combined 
and the ofiScIal title be financial secretary- 
treasurer, and to be elected for one year 
Instead of six months, as at the present 
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time, and that the constitution be so amend- 
ed; and further, that no financial secretary- 
treasurer be permitted to serve until a bond 
has been filed and accepted at headquarters 
in a sum sufficient to protect his handling 
of local and general funds, and that upon 
the expiration of the term of office of such 
bonded financial secretary- treasurer, his 
successor shall not be permitted to handle 
the union funds until he has qualified by 
filing his bond in the manner herein pro- 
vided. 

Bonds of local financial secretary-treas- 
urer shall not be accepted by the General 
Secretary- Treasurer until approved by the 
attorney of the General Union. 

Conclusion. 

Since the Cincinnati Convention we have 
succeeded in liquidating a deficit of $46,000 
in the Expense Fund, and have $95,000 cash 
on hand, a financial condition which, con- 
sidering all of the circumstances, Is quite 
encouraging, and although in that time our 
numerical growth is nothing to boast of, we 
have met all of our obligations and have 
held our organization superior to the attacks 
of antl-unlon associations, which during 
this period have been more active than at 
any time In the history of organized labor. 

The crying need of our union Is the ac- 
tive support of its members, and this may 
be said of most other unions, especially 
those seeking the protection of labor in the 
competitive trades. 

The basis of our present degree of or- 
ganization is the union stamp. To the ex- 
tent that the stamp becomes popular with 
the general labor movement, to that extent 
does our union make progress. We are con- 
structing a union, and require the co-opera- 
tion of every member in Its upbuilding. 
More label agents should be sent out, and 
new ways devised to popularize the union 
stamp. In this way, and in this way alone, 
can our organization gain strength and keep 
it, and In this way alone can we retain 
what we have. 

Our women members should interest 
themselves in work of the union. They are 
the most powerful factors in making for 
progress that we have, and I. regret to say 
that the organization has had but little of 
their support. 

I desire at this point to make a state- 
ment which I believe will be accepted as a 
matter of fact by every delegate at this 
Convention. We can never organize the 
factories making women's and children's 



shoes until the union stamp is demanded by 
the women folk. Do we deserve or can we 
reasonably hope to receive the support of 
the women of other unions, or of those In 
the homes of other trade unionists, when 
the majority of the women in our own or- 
ganization are not only indifferent to the 
interests of others, but in their purchases 
do not insist upon the union stamp them- 
selves? 

Contemplated changes in the policy of the 
organization are good in the proportion that 
such changes are constructive or remedial, 
and attempts to establish conditions, even 
though the ambition may contain in the ab- 
stract one of the cardinal principles of labor, 
should not be made without good ground for 
hope of a successful result. 

The onward march of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is impeded by elements of 
society who profess to believe that the 
labor movement is a menace to good Ameri- 
can citizenship, and that It curtails the lib- 
erties of the Individual, also by groups of 
workers opposed to trade unionism for 
various reasons, and the Judiciary has been 
anything but friendly to the trade union 
cause. The present crisis calls for all of 
the loyalty and sincerity, actively applied, 
of the members, whatever their calling, in 
order that the whole movement may go for- 
ward, a solid phalanx giving hope to the 
workers of that better day to come, and as 
our organization is directly affected by the 
fluctuations of the general movement, our 
members everywhere should be to the front 
In labor work, consistently aiding other 
unions, that we may deserve and receive 
that reciprocity necessary to our progress. 

More Indispensable than a change in the 
policy or constitution of our organization is 
the awakening of its members to a realiza- 
tion of their duty to It, more workers and 
fewer critics, more loyalty and less suspi- 
cion, and our union will move steadily on to 
the fulfillment of Its mission. 

I have unbounded faith in the plan of or- 
ganization started at Rochester In 1899, and 
ratified by the Detroit and Cincinnati Con- 
ventions. The declarations made for peace, 
goodwill, and co-operation with manufac- 
turers for mutual gain, the passing of the 
strike and the institution of arbitration for 
the construction of an organization upon 
business principles, with harmony its watch- 
word and Justice its cornerstone, has 
brought us a union of substance and pres- 
tige for the first time. 

I feel secure in the thought that the dele- 
gates at this Convention will honestly and 
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seriously consider the merits of proposed 
le^slation; therefore, no changes will be 
made here looking backward to the days of 
strikes, begrgary and disbandments, but that 
the result will be another most emphatic 
endorsement of the sane and equitable 
methods which have given opportunity for 



this grand gathering today, of the repre- 
sentative body of a union second to none. 
Fraternally submitted, 



^?4<^ 



General Secretary- Treasurer. 



REPORT OF GENERAL AUDITORS. 



To the Members: 

We, the General Auditors, having as- 
sembled a Headquarters in Boston, on Mon- 
day, June 4th, 1906, for the purpose, at set 
forth in the Constitution, of examining the 
books and accounts of all offlcers and em- 
ployes of the General Union, respectfully 
report: 

We have carefully and thoroughly ex- 
amined all books and accounts of the Gen- 
eral Union, with vouchers pertaining there- 
to, and find the same to be correct dating 
up to and including May 31st, 1906, except- 
ing a mistake of one cent in transferring 
funds from the General Fund to the Sick 
and Death Benefit Fund, on page 304. We 
also sent to the various banks having money 
on deposit for the General Unipn, the fol- 
lowing letter; 

"June 4, 1906. 
Dear Sirs: 

We are making our regular yearly audit 
of the accounts of the Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers' Union. Will you kindly advise us at 
your earliest convenience the exact amount 
in your bank to the credit of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers' Union? 

Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) A. D. McDONALD, 

Chairman, General Auditors." 

In reply we received statements covering 
amounts on deposit to the credit of the Gen- 
eral Union at the commencement of business 
June 1st, 1906, which we found to corre- 
BiK>nd with the certificates from the various 
banks certifying to the balance on hand as 
turned over to us by the General Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

The following is a statement of the result 
of our labors, together with that of an ex- 
pert accountant, provided for by the Con- 
stitution, which same corresponds with the 
books of the General Union: 



In Strike Fund $74,270 89 

In Sick and Death Fund 6,626 65 

In General Expense Fund 13.444 04 

Total balance. May 31st, 1906.. $94,340 89 

Deposits in banks $86,167 19 

Cash in office 2.513 45 

Checks in office 1,098 69 

Express orders in office 277 16 

Postal orders in office 509 52 

Notes and bills in office 3,774 98 



$94,340 89 

Acting in accordance with the vote of the 

last Convention, we have omitted to name 

the banks in which the General Funds are 

deposited. 

We submit herewith the report of the ac- 
countant employed by the General Auditors: 
**Boston. Mass., June 13. 1906. 
To the Auditing Committee, International 
Union Boot and Shoe Workers, Boston, 
Mass. 
CJentlemen: Having, at your request, 
made an examination of the books of your 
Union, I beg to sumbit the following report: 
All cash books were re-added from June 
1st, 1905, to May 31st, 1906, and were found 
to be correct. 

The distribution of the General Fund was 
checked to the several Fund Books and were 
correct with the exception that in March 
the General Fund Book, page 163, called for 
$8,709.19 paid over to the Sick and Death 
Fund, while on the book of the latter fund, 
page 304, only $8,709.18 was credited as re- 
ceived. 

All balances were checked from month to 
month and found to be correct. 
Respectfully submitted, 

(Signed) Asa B. Chandler." 
Fraternally submitted, 

A. D. McDonald, 

T. O. HARE. 
H. G. COBBIN, 

General Auditors. 
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The followins: are the Important changes 
made in the constitution: 

Division of Funds. 

Section 63. All moneys received by the 
General Secretary-Treasurer from local 
unions and members at large shall be 
known as General Funds, and divided as 
follows : 

Thirty per cent shall be placed in the Sick 
and Death Benefit Fund until said fund 
amounts to one dollar for each member en- 
titled to benefit. When the Sick and Death 
Benefit Fund has reached one dollar per 
beneficiary member, the General Secretary- 
Treasurer shall on the first of each month 
transfer from the General Funds received 
during the past month to the Sick and 
Death Benefit Fund an amount sufllcient to 
reimburse said fund for all benefits i>ald 
during the past month, and maintain the 
said fund at one dollar per beneficiary 
member, as shown by the register at head- 
quarters. This fund to be used for the pay- 
ment of sick and death benefits as herein- 
after provided. 

Fifty per cent shall be placed In the Gen- 
eral Expense Fund, together with all mis- 
cellaneous moneys to be used for the ex- 
pense of headquarters, the Journal, organ- 
izing, label agitation, and such other ex- 
penses as are authorized by this Constitu- 
tion, or by the General Executive Board, 
until the General Expense Fund reaches 
115,000, when the General Secretary-Treas- 
urer shall, on the first of each month, trans- 
fer from the General Funds received during 
the past month, an amount sufilcient to re- 
imburse said fund for all moneys paid dur- 
ing the past month, and maintain said fund 
ait 116,000. 

The remaining General Funds shall be 
placed in the Strike Fund, to be used for the 
purpose of assisting good standing members 
In regularly sanctioned strikes. 

Local Financial Officers. 

Add to Section 83 "that no financial secre- 
tary be permitted to serve until a bond has 
been filed and accepted at Headquarters in 
a sum suflftcient to protect his handling of 
local and general funds, and that upon the 
expiration of the term of oflflce of such 
bonded financial secretary his successor 
shall not be permitted to handle the union 
funds until he has qualified by filing his 
bond in the manner herein provided. Bonds 
of local financial secretaries shall not be 
accepted until approved by the attorney of 
the General Union. Local unions may, If 



they desire, combine the offices of financial 
secretary and treasurer." 

Sick Benefit Fund. 

The committee recommends the following: 

Section 64. A sick benefit of five dollars 
per week shall be paid to any member who 
has been six months continuously in good 
standing according to the records at Head- 
quarters, and who is, by reason of sickness 
or disability, unable to work; provided. 

That no benefit shall be paid for the first 
seven days after illness or disability Is re- 
ported to the local financial secretary; 

That such illness or disability was not 
caused by intemperance, debauchery, im- 
moral conduct, or by member's own act; 

That not more than thirteen weeks sick 
benefit be paid to any one member during 
one year; 

That members afflicted with ajiy chronic 
disease or over sixty years of agre at time 
of initiation or reinstatement shall be eligi- 
ble to half benefits only; 

That such Illness shall not have resulted 
from military service or while absent from 
the United States or Canada; 

That no benefits shall be paid to mem- 
bers leaving the Jurisdiction of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers' Union (United States and 
Canada), or to members leaving Jurisdic- 
tion of their local union, except when order- 
ed away by a physician acceptable to the 
General Secretary- Treasurer; 

That female members shall not be entitled 
to benefits while pregrnant. nor for fire 
weeks after confinement; 

That application for sick benefits shall be 
made to the local financial secretary upon 
blanks furnished to the local union by the 
General Secretary- Treasurer properly filled 
out with all required information and en- 
dorsements. 

Disability Benefit. 

Any member who, through sickness or 
disability, is unable to follow his or her oc- 
cupation at the trade for two years, and has 
drawn two years, or twenty-six weeks' 
benefits In all, upon filing of the third claim, 
may be entitled to a disability benefit of 
$100, which shall relieve the union from 
further claims for sick or death benefits. 
This also to apply to members who may be- 
come Insane or for any other reason become 
a state charge. 

A fine of ten dollars ($10.00) shall be au- 
tomatically levied against each Individual 
who leaves his or her emploirment in any 
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union stamp factory in violation of the ar- 
bitration contracts, because of any grriev- 
ance, or In an attempt to redress any grrlev- 
ance, either upon the member's own motion 
or under Instructions from any authority to 
which such member hold allegrlance, and 
that no subterfuge or excuse of any kind be 
sufficient to Justify the stoppage of work 
which will cause a blockade in any depart- 
ment of any union stamp factory. This 
shall not deprive individuals of their right 
to leave their employment in the regular 
way for the purpose of bettering their condi- 
tions as individuals. 

Balloting in Local Unions for officers of 
the General Union, shall take place on the 
second Thursday in September, between the 
hours of 12 m. and 10 p.m., and shall not 
be permitted in factories where members 
are employed. The ballots to be in charge 
of the local inspectors of elections and not 
to be given to the members until the polls 
shall have been declared open. 

Amend Section 20: 

Insert after the first paragraph: — The 
General Inspectors of Elections shall meet 
at the general headquarters at 10 o'clock 
a. m., on the first Monday after election 
day, etc., and shall proceed to count the bal- 
lots and declare the polls closed the second 
Monday after" election. 

Any candidate may demand and receive 
a recount upon the petition of one Joint 
Council or rfve Local Unions, provided such 
petition is presented within thirty days after 
announcement of the General Inspectors of 
Elections. 

Candidates for General President, Vice- 
President, Secretary- Treasurer and General 
Executive Board may have one representa- 
tive present during the re-counting of the 
ballots. 

All delegates to Convention must be mem- 
bers of the Boot and Shoe Workers' Union 
in good standing, and must be members in 
continuous good standing of the local union 
which they are elected to represent, for a 
period of at least one year previous to the 
date of the Convention, and attached to the 
local union, and must attend a majority of 
meetings for that length of time previous to 
such election. This not to apply to mem- 
bers who may have been absent from meet- 
ings by reason of being employed for the 
union. This section not to apply to local 
unions that have not been organized for that 
length of time. 

The sum of five hundred dollars in cash 
shall be paid to any person or persons who 
will furnish evidence sufficient to prove the 



fraudulent issue or use of the union stamp 
contrary to the laws and rules laid down by 
the Boot and Shoe Workers' Union. 

Any person or persons who either by di- 
rect statement or innuendo gives out the 
impression that any officer of the union has 
issued or permits the union stamp to be 
used contrary to the provisions of our Con- 
stitution, charges shall be preferred ai?ainst 
such person or persons, and failure to pro- 
duce such evidence within two weeks after 
charges are filed against them shall be sus- 
pended from membership in the union; and 
such persons shall not be again reinstated 
unless they can prove their assertions to be 
true, or until such time as they have con- 
formed to such penalty as may be fixed by 
the General Executive Board, the end to 
be obtained being that evil minded persons 
disposed to slander may choose between 
telling the truth, remaining silent or prov- 
ing their insinuations or accusations. 
• • • 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 

Whereas, The continuance of harmonious 
relations between the parties to our Union 
Stamp Contract depends upon prompt ac- 
tion along the lines of arbitration in all 
matters wherein all reasonable methods to 
effect a mutual settlement have been ex- 
hausted, and. 

Whereas, Both parties to the contract, or 
their duly authorized agents, have been ac- 
cused of causing unnecessary delay in the 
matter of affixing their sigrnatures to appli- 
cations for arbitration; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the General Executive 
Board be and hereby is instructed by this 
Convention to request of all manufacturers 
holding our Stamp Contract, not later than 
July 16th, 1906, that the following clause be 
incorporated and become a part of their 
contract: 

In the event of either party to our Union 
Stamp Contract, or their duly authorized 
agents, giving written notice to the General 
President of their desire to refer to arbitra- 
tion any matter in dispute, relative to wages, 
conditions of employment. Interpretation of 
contract, or any other difference of opinion, 
he shall insist that the application for same 
be signed within seven days from his receipt 
of said notice. 

Failure of either party to comply with this 
clause shall constitute a direct violation of 
the contract. 

That the General Executive Board be in- 
structed to appoint a committee of three to 
act with a like committee from the Brockton 
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Council and a like committee from the Last- 
ers* Union, or any other union In Brockton, 
for the purpose of meeting the shoe manu- 
facturers of Brockton or other manufactur- 
ers in Massachusetts to the end that a local 
board of arbitration may be submitted for 
the State Board of Arbitration for such 
unions as desire to substitute a local board. 

Whereas, Labor has been staggered by 
the audacious conduct of Colorado and 
Idaho officials in trampling on the constitu- 
tion and on the right of the more humble 
citizen by the unlawful arrest and vigorous 
injunction of labor leaders whom we believe 
to be entirely innocent of the crimes charged 
against them: 

Whereas, We believe that all such brazen 
acts of anarchy on the part of those sworn 
and supposed to uphold the common law 
should be met with a stern rebuke from all 
men, more especially those devoted to the 
sacred cause of labor: and 

Whereas, The persecuted labor men, 
Moyer, Haywood and Pettibone represent 
the same principle for which we stand, and 
suffer in the same cause in which we are 
engaged; be it 

Resolved, That we, representing all the 
boot and shoe workers of the United States 
and Canada, emphatically denounce the ac- 
tion of Colorado and Idaho officials in their 
premeditated attempt to legally murder 
three innocent men — our brothers in the 
cause — in order to strike terror into the 
hearts of men more active and prominent in 
the trades union movement: be it also 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be sent to Messrs. Moyer, Haywood 
and Pettibone, and also to the governors of 
Colorado and Idaho. 

Whereas, Our country, without an enemy 
in the world, is spending on armaments 
more than it is spending on all its public 
schools, despite the fact of its having six 
million illiterate citizens; and 

Whereas, The burden of armaments in 
Europe is forcing hundreds of thousands of 
immigrants to our shores and is impover- 
ishing many of the nations of the Old 
World and thus is seriously impairing our 
markets; and 

Whereas, The burden of taxation for 
armaments, in peace as well as in actual 
warfare, bear most heavily upon the 
workers ; 



Resolved, That the time has come for all 
civilized nations to consider the limitations 
of armaments and to prepare to substitute 
arbitration for warfare; and 

Resolved, That we hereby . respectfully re- 
quest the president of the United States to 
rcommend to the Second Hagrue Confer- 
ence measures that provide for general lim- 
Itaition of armaments, the establishment of 
a general arbitration treaty and a World 
Parliament to meet at stated intervals to 
confer upon the mutual interests of the 
nations. 

That all union stamp contracts shall con- 
tain a clause that there shall be no reduc- 
tions of wages during the existence of the 
contract, unless by the mutual agreement of 
the manufacturer and local or locals af- 
fected, and that no question shall be sub- 
mitted for arbitration excepting the original 
one under dispute. 

"Should any shoe manufacturer, move his 
business or any part thereof from one local- 
ity to another for the purpose of securing a 
lower scale of wages, the C^eneral Executive 
Board Is instructed not to issue or reissue 
the union stamp for use in such factory for 
at least a period of one year after removaL" 

Resolved, That all delegates who are 
obliged to extend their leave of absence from 
their employment on account of their at- 
tendance at this Convention, shall be pro- 
tected financially or In any other manner, 
consistent with the best Interests of this 
organization, in the event of any discrimina- 
tion arising from this fact. 

• • • 
Appeal of lasters' union No. 82 of Lynn, 
Mass., against the decision of the General 
EiXecutlve Board, wherein Jurisdiction was 
gn^anted for Pulling- Over machine operators 
to Lasting machine operators' union No. 260 
of Lynn, Mass., was not sustained. 

Appeal of James B. Kelly against the de- 
cision of the Greneral Executive Board to 
sustain the election of Thomas C. Farrell, 
Peter Monaghan, Frank Byrne and Joseph 
Poitras, as delegsutes from union No. 118, 
Brockton, Mass., was not sustained. 

Appeal of Edward F. Donovan of union 
No. 192, Brockton, Mass., against the deci- 
sion of the General Executive Board, that 
he could be tried by the General Executive 
Board without reference to the local union 
was not sustained. 

Appeal of local No. 192, against the pay- 
ment of sick benefit to John J. Holland of 
192. Brockton, Mass., was not sustained. 
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Appeal of Joint Council No. 1, of Brockton, 
Mass.. against the action of the General 
Executive Board on the re-issue of contract 
to the George E. Keith Co., was not sus- 
tained. 

Appeal of local executive board of union 
No. 192 of Brockton, Mass., against the de- 
cision of the General Executive Board, 
wherein they had allowed but half benefit 
on the sick claim of D. J. Buckley was not 
sustained. 

Appeal of J. D. Dullea of union No. 205, 
Lynn, Mass., against the action of the Gen- 
eral Inspectors of Election In throwing out 
votes cast for him as candidate for delegate 
to the A. F. of L. Convention because stick- 
ers were 'used on the ballot for General 
Secretory-Treasurer was sustained, and the 
General Secretary- Treasurer was instructed 
to publish in the Journal the approximate 
number of votes cast for J. D. Dullea In the 
1905 election. 

(Total votes cast for Brother Dullea in 
the 1905 election, 570 approximately.) 

Appeal of local union Na 44, Brockton, 
Mass., against the decision of the General 
Executive Board wherein but one week's 
sick benefit was allowed to Ina Hallett, in- 
stead of 13 weeks* claimed by the member 
was sustained. 



Appeal of M. J. Lucie, union No. 260. 

Lynn, Mass., against the decision of the 

Greneral Executive Board, wherein he was 

denied an additional week's benefit, was 
sustained. 

Appeal of Joint Council No. 1 of Brockton, 
Mass., against the action of the General 
Executive Board on the re-issue of the con- 
tract to the George G. Snow po., was sus- 
tained. 

Hereafter local executive boards will be 
subject to the control of the local unions. 

The General Secretary-Treasurer was in- 
structed to transfer from the strike fund a 
sum sufficient to re-imburse the sick and 
death fund and Create a balance of |1.00 
per member entitled to benefits. 

Toronto was selected for the next con- 
vention, the vote resulting as follows: 
Toronto, Ont., Canada, 101; Lynn, Mass., 95; 
Holbrook, Mass., 3. 

Amendments to the constitution are to go 
into effect September 1st, 1906. 

Sections of the constitution as amended 
will be published in full in the August 
number of the Journal. 

The new constitutions will be forwarded 
to the local unions in time to be delivered 
to the members prior to September 1st. 




EDGE SETTING MADE EASY 

By using the Lower Edge Filler, made by union labor, and 
under union conditions. 

When used by edge setter he will thank the man who made edge 
setting easy. 

/When once tried the results will surprise both employer and edge 
setter. 

We shall be pleased to send any edge setter a sample box for 
trial. Address: 

THE LOWER SHOE EDGE HLLER CO.,'V£Krp^'' 
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SEPTIEME CONGRES* 



RWLVAUKEE, ▼ISOONSIN, 18-28 
JUIN, J906. 



Notre sepH^me congr^s qui a eu lieu, da 18 
an 28 juin, 1906, forme maintenant une autre 
page de notre histoire, et justifie ce que nous 
avions pr6dit dans nn Editorial qui pamt dans 
notre livraison du mois de juin sur ce sn jet, dans 
leqnel noos disions : '11 n'y a aucan danger 
que notre organisation retrograde, mais an con- 
traire, rassembl^e legislative de Milwaukee 
donnera encore pins de force ^ notre present 
systdme d'organisation et sanvegardera, encore 
plus, notre constitution et nos contrSt?." 

Le congrSs s'ouvrit avec 206 d6iegu6d repr6* 
sentant nos unions des diff^rentes parties des 
EtSts-Unis et du Canada. Dds Touverture, il 
fut faci!e de constater qu*il existait deux fac- 
tions ; I'une, repr^sentant la ligne de conduite 
de notre organisation, tel que pratiqu^e depuis 
le congr^ de Rochester en join 1899, qui nous 
a valu notre euccte comme corps en mettant 
ausfii nos finances sur des bases solid s ; Tautre 
faction, ayant pour but de retoumer aux an- 
ciennes graves et ^ r&utonomie locale. 

L'opposition des id6es produisit une lutte 
oratoire des plus piquante, quand la resolution 
No. 1 fut presentee, dans laquelle on avait in- 
sere le plan d'organisation par district, plan 
prepare par la Conference de la Nouvelle 
Angleterre, demandant huit districts, ayant 
hurs membres du Comite general executif dans 
chaque district, avec droit d'agir comme 
organisateurs salaries, et, aussi comme officiers 
executif s dans leurs districts rtspectifs. Aprds 
une journee de deiibSratioo, cette proposition 
fut perdue por un vote de 135 centre 66. 

Une autre resolution ayant pour but de pas- 
ser des contrSts de deux ans avec les manuf ac- 



turiers — contrSts qui ne pourraient se continuer 
sans Tassentiment du con^eil, ou d'une union 
locale, 1^ otl un conseil n'existe pas, a ete 
perdue. 

Une rds3lution demandant que tout ce qui 
entre dans la fabrique de la claussure soit fait 
par Tunion ouvridre fut ausai perdue, ainsi que 
les autres resolutions emanant de la Conference 
de la Nouvelle Angleterre. 

L'organisation a droit i des f jlicitations pour 
avoir adopte, sans discussion, et avtc trois 
votes dissidents seulement, un amendement i la 
Constitution qui dit qu'une 

AMENDE AUTOMATIQUE DE $10.00. 

Sera impose ^ toute personne ou k tons ceux 
qui laisseront leur emploi dans une fabrique se 
servant de Tatiquetts de Tunion, pour aucune 
raison que ce soit, resultant dans la cessation 
de travaux dans aucun departement. Ce n'est 
pas rintention de cette loi d'empecher qui que 
ce soit de chercher de I'emploi ailleurs dans le 
but d'amMiorer sa position, mais il est neces- 
saire d'emp^cher ces semblant d'excuses et oes 
subterfuges que donnent certaines personnes 
qui laissent leur emploi dans le but de decider 
certain malentendu, avec, ou sans le consente- 
ment de Tun ion locale. 

Avec une telle loi il sera inutile de porter des 
accusations centre qui que ce soit, s'exposant 
k ce que certaines opinions locales empSchent 
Fapplication du propre remMe dans ces cas, ce 
qui aurait pour effet de detruire la confiance 
dans notre organisation, quand il y a raison de 
penser qu'on cherche i secouer la responsabilite 
qui pSse sur nous par le contrat d'arbitre. 

La legislation du Congrds a demontre d'une 
mani^re non equivoque, Tapprobation qu'on a 
donne aux officiers g^n(raux dans Tadministra- 
tion des affaires. 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada a ete choisi comme 
le prochain lieu du Congr^, la majorite des 
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d616ga68 6tant d'opinion que le Canada avait 
droit ^ cette Convention de notre union. 

Ci suivent les changements importants dans 
la Constitution : 

A Varenir les argents regus pour fonds gd- 
n6eraux seront divisSs comme soit: 50 pour cent, 
pour le fonis g6n$ral de d^pensea; 30 poar cent, 
pour la ciisse b^nificiaire de maladie et mor- 
tality ; 20 pour cent pour le fonds des grdves. 

La position de secretaire financier local et de 
tr^sorier local pent se combiner si les unions 
locales le d6sirent, mais tons les secretaires fi- 
nanciers doivent enr6gistrer un cautionnement 
aux quartiers g6n6rauxy rencontrant I'approba- 
tion du Secr6taire-Tr68orier g6n6ral et de 
Tayiseur 16gal de Tunion avant qu'il leur soit 
permis de recevoir les fonds de Tunion. 

Aucun benefice de maladie ne sera pay6 aux 
membres laissant la juridiction de Tunion 
"Boot and Shoe Workers" (Etats-Unis et Cana- 
da), ou aux membres laissant la juridiction de 
leur union locale, que sur Tordre d'un m6decin 
approuve par le Secrataire-Tr6sorier general. 
Tout membre, qui, au temps de sa reintegra- 
tion, souffrira d'une maladie chronique ne re- 
cevra que demi-benifices. 

Tout membre, qnl, par s) faute se rend ma- 
lade ou incapable de travailler n'a aucun droit 
aux benificee. 

Tout membre, qui, par maladie, ou etant de- 
yenu invalide, se trouve incapable de vagguer I 
see occupations, et a regu deux ann^os de bdni- 
fices, pent, dans une troisi^me demande, rece- 
voir $100.00 comme beniflce final, relevant 
Tunioa de toute reclamation pour Tavenir, soit 
par maladie ou mortalite. 

Tout membre laissant son occupation dans 
unefabriquese servant de I'etiquette de Tunion, 
en contravention d'un contrSt d'arbitre, sera 
passible de I'amende automatique de $10.00. 

La votation des unions locales pour les offi- 
ciers de Tunion generale aura lieu le deuxidme 
jeudi de septembre, entre midi et 10 heures du 
soir. 



Les inspecteurs d'eiection generaux s'ssemble- 
ront aux quartiers generaux, ^ 10 heures A. M., 
le premier lundi aprds reieotion, et fermeront 
les polls le deuxidme lundi apr^ reiection. 

Tout candidat pent demander, de droit, que 
les votes soient recompt6s, sur petition d'un 
conseil reuni, ou d ) cinq unions locales, pourvu 
que cette pUition soit presentee dans les 80 
jours qui suivront le rapport des inspecteurs 
d'election generaux. 

Les candidats pour president general, vice- 
president general, secretaire-tresorier general 
et pour le bureau executif general, ont droit ^ 
un representant quand les bulletins sent re- 
comptes. 

Les dengues aux conventions doivent etre 
continuellement en rdgle et membres de I'union 
locale qu'ils doivent representor, pendant une 
periode d'un an, au moios, avant la date du con- 
gr^s, et devront etre presents I la majorite des 
assembiees durant la mSme periode precedant 
cette convention. Ceci ne s'appliquera pas aux 
membres absents, IL Temploi de TUnion generale, 
ni aux unions locales qui n'auront pas une annee 
d'existence. 

Le Bureau executif general a re$u instruction 
du Congr^ d'exiger, des manufacturiers ayant 
retiquettede Tunion, d'ajouter la clause qui 
suit dans le contrSt : ''Dans le cas otl chaque 
partie contractante de retiquette de llJnion, ou 
leur agent dfiment autorise, ayant donn'e avis 
par ecrit au President general de leur dlsir 
d'arbitrer toute question en litige ayant rapport 
aux agents, conditions de service, interpreta- 
tion de contrSt, ou toute autre divergence 
d*opinions, il exigera que Tapplication pour cela 
soit signee dans les 7 jours qui suivront un tel 
avis. La negligence d'aucune des parties de se 
soumettre ^ cette clause sera consideree comme 
une violation directe de contr^t." 

Les nouvelles sections de la constitution, tel 
qu'amendeee, parattront en detail dans redition 
d'aoiit du Journal. 
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INSIST UPON HAVING THIS 

STAMP ON YOUR WORK. 



PATRONIZE UNION REPAIR SHOPS 



<^ 



w. 



UNION 



<>' 



REPAIRED 



Be a nnionirt in all pmrohaaes. Do boI oonfine yonr 
pmrohaaes to union label shoes alone, but see that a 
union shoe dreeser polishee them with union label shoe 
polish. Keep yonr shees on the union label list till yon 
burn them in a union label stove. In order to do this 
you musty when needed repairs are necessary, have 
them repaired in a union repair shop. Make it your 
business to find out if there is a union repair shop in 
your locality before haying your repairing done else- 
where. When the union label is worn from the first 
sole see that it is replaced with a new sole put on by 
union shoe repairers. 



As the Union Repair Shop Label stands for the Best 
Repair Work, so the word VELVET stands 
for the best Rubber Heels. 



MADE OF PURE RUBBER. THE WORD 
VELVET ALWAYS STAMPED IN THE HEEL 

The public appreciates Velret Rubber 
Heels because they actually gire the 
wearers the nearest to what nature 
planned for man to walk upon» that is 
the earth and the fields, relieving the 
nerves and spine. 



Look for the word VELVET and take 
no substitute. 



fMNM w. wmrciER & ct 




JUMMI MMlH »MM>tH, m 

•9 lic Ukcsircdrciicafi. 



Patnnte tin AdTurtiMn vh* P4trMiM Tour MagwiM. 
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AFFAIRS OF THE ORGANIZATION 



■OOT AND SHOE WORKERS' UNION. 
Headquarters. 

246 Summer Street, 

Boston, Mass. 

General Offieers. 

Qeneral President, John F. Tobin. 

Qeneral Vice-President, CoIIis Lovely. 

Qeneral Secretary-Treasurer, Chas. Ii. Balne 

Qeneral Executive Board. 
John F. Tobin, Chairman, Headquarters. 
liary Anderson. 66 Oak St., Chlcasro, IlL 
Qeorge Bury, 617 Betts St, Cincinnati, Ohia 
Thos. C. Parrel], 16 School St, 

Brockton, Mass. 
Bmmet Healey, 165 Harmon St, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
C ¥L James, Federation Hall, St Paul, Minn. 
CoUls Lovely, 4926 Botanical Ave., 

St Louis, Mo. 
Qad BCarUndale, IJberty Building, 11 fllm St 

Rochester, N. T. 
Z. Lesperance, IS 4 2 Rue St Catherine* 

Montreal. 
Bmmet T. Walls, Box 409, Brockton, Mass. 
Chas. L. Baine, Secretary, Headquarters. 

QENERAL AUDITORS. 
An^us McDonald, 14 Roan Court, 

Bfockton, Mass. 
Harry O. Cobbin, 67 Mt Hope Ave.. 

Rochester, N. T. 

Thomas CVHara, 40 Ford St., Brockton, Matt. 

# • # 

IN MEMORIAM. 

Local No. Name. Addresfi. 

35 Minot L. Danforth, Brockton, Mass. 

37 Jno. Causwimatls, Brockton, Mass. 

44 Mary Duffy, Brockton. Mass. 

44 Chas. Howard, Brockton, Mass. 

44 Myra A. West, Brockton, Mass. 

48 Jennie B. Hobart, Rockland. Mass. 
170 A. Schaus, Milwaukee, Wis. 
192 Peter Beauregard, Brockton, Mass. 
207 Wm. Atkins, St Louis, Mo. 
216 Agnes McOrath, San Francisoa Cal. 
249 Joe Qauthier, Montreal, Que^ Can. 
298 J. B. Johnson, Chicago, 111. 
309 Peter Falk, New York, N. Y. 
406 L. W. Stedman, Brockton, Mass. 



WE DONT PATRONIZE. 
FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS. 
Bread — ^McKinney Bread Company, St Louis, 
Mo.; National Biscuit Company, Chioaco, 
lU. 
Cigars — Carl Upman, of New York City; 
Kerbs, Wertheim & Schiffer, ef New York 
City; The Henry George and Tom Moore. 
Flour— Washburn- Crosby Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Kelley Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
Groceries — James Butler, New York City. 
Meats — Kingan Packing Company, of In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 
Pipes — ^Wm. Demuth & Co., New York. 
Tobaooo — ^American and Continental Tobac- 
co Companies. 

CLOTHING. 
Buttons— Davenport Pearl Button Company, 
Davenport Iowa; Krements St Co., New- 
ark, N. J. 
Clothing — N, Snellenberg St Co., Philadel- 
phia. Pa.; Clothiers' Bxchange, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Blauner Bros., New York. 
Corsets — Chicago Corset Company, manu- 
facturers Kabo and La Marguerite Corsets. 
Gloves — J. H. Cownie Glove Co., Des Moines, 

Iowa; California Glove Co., Napa, Cal. 
Hats — J. B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; E3. M. Knox Company, Brooklsm, N. Y. 
ShirU and Collars— United Shirt and Collar 
Company, Troy, N. Y.; Van Zandt, Jacobs 
A Co., Troy, N. Y.; Cluett, Peabody & Co., 
Troy, N. Y.; James R. Kaiser, New York 
City. 
Textile — Merrimac Manufacturing Co. (print- 
ed goods), Lowell, Mass. 
Underwear— Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica, N. 

Y. 
Woolens — Hartford Carpet Co., Thompson- 
ville. Conn.; J. Capps & Son, Jacksonville, 
BL 
Iron and Steel — ^Illinois Iron and Bolt Com- 
pany, of Carpenters ville. 111.; Carborun- 
dum Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
Casey & Hedges, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Gurney Foundry Company, Toronto, Ont.; 
Sattley Manufacturing Company, Sprlng- 
fleld, Ohio; Page Needle Company, Frank- 
lin, N. H.; American Circular Loom Com- 
pany, New Oruigt. N. J.; Payna aniflBa 

' me 
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Company, Elmira, N. Y.; Lincoln Iron| 
Works (F. R, Patch Manufacturlnflr Com- 
pany), Rutland, Vt; Brie City Iron Worka.l 
Brie, Pa.; David Maydole Hammer Co. J 
Norwich, N. Y.; Singer Sewing Machine! 
Co., Elizabeth, N. J.; National Elevator! 
and Machine Company, Honesdale, Pcl;i 
Plttsburs: Expanded Metal Co., Pittsburg, <! 
Pa.; Peckham Manufacturing Company,^ 
Kingston, N. Y.; American I^oist and Der- 
rick Co., St Paul, Minn. 

Iron, Architectural — Geo. L. Mesklr, Evana- 
vlUe, Ind. 

Stoves — Germer Stove Company, Erie, Pa.; 
"Radiant Home" Stoves, Ranges, and Hot 
Air Blast, Erie, Pa.; Wrought Iron Range 
Co.. St Louis, Mo. 

WOOD AND FURNITURE. 

Bags— Gulf Bag Company, New Orleans, La., 
branch Bemls Bros., St Lous, Ma 

Baskets — Williams Manufacturing Company, 
Northampton, Mass. 

Brooms and Dusters — ^The Lee Broom and 
Duster Company, of Davenport, Iowa; M. 
Goeller's Sons, Clrclevllle, Ohio; Merkle- 
Wiley Broom Co., Paris, DL 

Carriages — Crane, Breed & Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Cooperage — Northwestern Cooperage and 
Lumber Company (otherwise known as the 
Buckeye Stave Company), of Ohio, Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin; Elgin Butter Tub 
Company, lUgin, 111.; Williams Cooperage 
Company and Palmer Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

China — Wick China Company, Kittannlng, 
Pa. 

Furniture— American Billiard Table Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio; Brumby Chair 
Company, Marietta, Ga.; O. Wlsner Piano 
Company, Brooklsm, N. Y.; KreU Piano 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; N. Drucker & 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; St. Johns Table 
Company, St Johns, Mich.; Grand Rapids 
Furniture Manufacturing Association. 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Derby Desk Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Gold Leaf — W. H. Kemp Company, New 
York, N. Y.; Andrew Reeves, Chicago, Bl.; 
George Reeves. Cape May, N. J. : Hastings 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Henry Ayers. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lumber — Trinity County Lumber Company, 
Groveton, Texas; Relnle Bros. & Solomon, 
Baltimore, Md.; Hlmmelberger Harrison 
Lumber Company, Morehouse, Mo.; Union 
Lumber Company, Fort Bragg, CaL; St 
Paul and Tacoma Lumber Company, Ta- 
coma. Wash.; Gray's Harbor Commercial 
Co., Cosmopolis, Wash. 

L^athsr— Kullman, Sals & Co^ Banica, CaL; 



A. B. Patrick & Co., San Francisco. CaL; 
Lerch Bros., Baltimore, Md. 

Paper Boxes — E. N. Rowell & Co., Batavla. 
N. Y.: J. N. Roberts & Ca, Metropolis, DL 

Paper — ^Remington- Martin Paper Co^ Nor- 
folk, N. Y. (Raymond Paper Co.. Ray- 
I mondsvllle, N. Y.; J. L. Frost Paper Co.. 
Norwood, N. Y.;) Potter Wall Paper Ce.. 
Hoboken. N. J. 

Typewriters — Underwood Typewriter Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn. 

Watches — ^Keystone Watch Case Company, 
of Philadelphia, Pa.; Crescent Courvolseer 
Wilcox Company; Jos. Fahy, Brooklsm 
Watch Case Company, Sag Harbor. 

• • • 

RULES QOVERNINQ THE USE OF THE 
UNION STAMP. 

1. Application for the use of the Union 
Stamp should be made to Headquarters. 

2. A contract covering the use of thr 
Union Stamp is negotiated and drawn; said 
contract is then submitted to the Local 
Union or Joint Council, and If approved 
shall be submitted to the General Executive 
Board, and, if then approved, shall be signed. 

3. All employes of factories using the 
Union Stamp shall be members of the Boot 
and Shoe Workers' Union in full accordance 
with its constitution. 

4. Members employed in Union Stamp 
factories shall not be allowed to fall in ar- 
rears for dues. The General President is 
hereby directed to object to the employment 
in any Union Stamp factory of any member 
owing more than three weeks' dues. 

5. All questions of the violation of the 
agreement shall be referred by the member 
to the Local Union or Joint Council, and 
thence to Headquarters. 

6. The General President, or his author- 
ized deputy, if satisfled the agreement iff 
being violated, shall call the attention of the 
employer to such violation of the agreement 
and failing to obtain satisfaction, he is 
hereby Instructed to immediately bring ac- 
tion to recover the Union Stamp. 

7. No person, except the General Presi- 
dent of the Boot and Shoe Workers' Union, 
or his authorized deputy shall have the right 
to demand or receive the Union Stamp from 
any factory using the same. 

# • • 

RULES GOVERNING SICK BENEFITS. 



1. The claimant must have been a mem- 
ber in good standing for 6 months prior to 
date of notice. 

2. The regular form of Notice of Sick 
Claim must be filled out by, or on behalf of 
the claimant. This notioa muat be given to 
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the Financial Secretary of the Local Union, 
and mailed by him to the Gen. Secretary- 
Treasurer, within 24 hours. 

3. The Financial Secretary will call the 
attention of the Executive Board to the case 
reported, and said Executive Board shall 
appoint a Sick Investisrating: Committee of 
three, not related to the claimant, to invest! - 
grate the case and report upon blanks furn- 
ished for that purpose. The Financial 
Secretary, the President, and the -members 
of the Local E3xecutive Board are prohibited 
from serving upon Sick Investigratinsr Com- 
mittees, as their work in connection with 
sick claims is Judicial in character. 

4. The Sick Investigating: Committee shall 
visit the claimant separately, and report, 
separately, to the Executive Board, using 
the blanks furnished for that purpose. 

5. In case of contagrious disease, 'the 
I^ecutive Board may accept the certificate 
of the physician, in place of a rejjort from 
the Sick Investigating Committee. 

6. Upon receipt of the Notice of Sick 
Claim, the Gen. Secretary -Treasurer shall 
mail Sick Claim blank to the local Financial 
Secretary. 

7. When the Sick Claim has been re- 
ceived and the Sick Investigating Committee 
are ready to report, the local Executive 
Board shall hold a meeting, and passing upon 
all the circumstances connected with the 
case, as well as upon the report of the Sick 
Committee, shall act upon the claim, ap- 
proving or disapproving it, as in their Judg- 
ment circumstances warrant; after which 
the claim shall be forwarded to the Gen. 
Secretary- Treasurer. 

8. If the claim is disapproved by the 
Local Elxecutive Board, the Gen. Secretary - 
Treasurer shall disallow claim, and notify 
claimant accordingly. 

9. If the claim is approved by the 
Local Executive Board, and the Gen. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer deems the proceedings ir- 
regular in any part, or has reason to believe 
there is any evidence of fraud, he may sus- 
pend payment of the benefit, pending an 
investigation, by direction of the General 
Executive Board. 

10. If the claim is approved by the 
T^cal Executive Board, and the Gen. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer is satisfied that the claim is 
bona fide and the proceedings regrular, he 
shall allow the claim and forward the Sick 
Benefit Coupon Book to the Local Financial 
Secretary. 

11. The Local Financial Secretary shall 
retain this Coupon Book in his possession, 
detaching one coupon each week while the 
illness lasts, not to exceed thirteen weeks, 



being careful that all the blanks and condi- 
tions are filled out and compiled with each 
week, and deducting the amount from the 
General F^ind Share, paying any dues the 
member may owe out of the benefit before 
delivering the benefit to the beneficiary. 
Should the General Funds from that Union 
be insufficient to redeem such coupon, as 
In case of an epidemic, coupons may be 
forwarded to the General Secretary-Treas- 
urer, who will forward check for balance. 
Do not withhold any General Funds unless 
signed sick benefit coupon is returned In lieu 
of same. 

12. When the Illness has ceased, the 
liOcal Financial Secretary shall return the 
unused portion of the Sick Coupon Book. 

• • • 
DEATH BENEFIT. 

All claims for Death Benefit must be made 
on the form provided by the General Secre- 
tary- Treasuerer and forwarded to him. If 
the claim is allowed he will return his check 
for the amount. To be eligible to death 
benefit the deceased must have been for the 
preceding 26 weeks a member In good stand- 
ing. Return local feglster cards of deceased 
members. C. L. BAINB. 

General Secretary-Treasurer. 

• • • 

SHO£ FACTORIES USING THE UNION 

STAMP. 

Revised to July 10, 1906. 

Ladies', Misses' and Children's Union Stamp 

Shoe. 
Factory 
No. 

11 Rusche & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
34 Walton & Logan Co., Lynn, Mass. 

37 F. A. Parker & Co., Marblehead, Mass. 

38 J. Richardson & Co., EHmlra, N. Y. 

46 Johansen Bros. Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

52 Joseph Bertsch Shoe Co., Rochester, 
N. T. 

55 D. A. Donovan & Co., Lynn, Mass. 

65 D. Armstrong & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

C7 Siebe Shoe Co., San Francisco, CaL 
100 Wartheimer-Swarts Shoe Co., St. Louis 
100 Wartheimer-Swarts Shoe Co., St Louis 
110 Uncle Sam Shoemakers, Boston, Mass. 
118 Alden, Walker & Wilde, N. Weymouth, 

Mass. 
123 Victoria Shoe Co., Toronto, Ont. 
167 Chesley & Rugg. Haverhill, Mass. 
181 Geo. W. Herrick & Co., Lynn, Mass. 

184 Hazen B. Goodrich & Co., Haverhill. 

Mass. 

185 E. E. Phinney, Mlddleboro, Mass. 
188 Wichert & Gardner. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
193 H. O. W. Co., Chicago, BL 
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198 Monro* Shoe Co^ Rocheeter, N. T. 

1»7 The A. B. C. Shoe Co.. New York. N. Y. 

200 Flower City Shoe Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

214 M. J. Whitman & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

21t Fratemlty Shoe Co.. New York, N. Y. 

219 Irie Domestic Shoe Co^ Boston, Mass. 

210 J. St T. Bell, Montreal, Que. 

23S Globe Shoe Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

289 Gariiitld Shoe Co., Chicago, IlL 

24t The iickett Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

249 G. M. ilutz Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

266 Alliance Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 

2S2 L.eavitt Bixoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

2S6 Leonard St Barrows, Middleboro, Mass. 

290 Geo. if:. Keith Co., Brockton, Mass. 
843 HuJska:nu Bros., Keokuk, Iowa. 

846 Minister Myles Shoe Co., Toronto, Ont. 

284 Walk-Ovti- Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
Men's, Boys' an j Youths' Union Stamp Shoes 
Factory 
No. 

1 E. T. VVriffht A Co.. Rockland, Mass. 

2 Tilt-Kenny Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

8 John IklcBrearty, Philadelphia, Pa. 

4 Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co., St. LouU, 
Mo. 

6 A. J. Bates & Co., .Webster. Mass. 

7 Weber Bros., No. Adams, Mass. 

8 Young American Shoe Co., Boston. 



9 T. D. Barry A Co.. Brockton, Mass. 

10 Columbia Shoe Co.. Sheboygan. Wis. 

14 Williams-Kneeland Co.. So. Bralntree, 
Mass. 

17 F. S. Farnum Shoe Co., Brockton. Mass. 

18 Thompson Bros., Brockton. Mass. 

22 J. H. Wlnchell & Co.. Inc. Haverhill, 
Mass. 

28 Washington Shoe Co.. Haverhill. Mass. 
24 Sharood Shoe Co., St. Paul. Minn. 

26 Riemer Bros. Shoe Co.. Green Bay. Wis. 
1$ Natick Shoe Co., Natick, Mass. 

27 Norfolk Shoe Co., Randolph, Mass. 

29 Orange Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

28 W. & V. O. Kimball. Haverhill, Mass. 
28 W. & V. O. Kimball. Haverhill. Mass. 
31 Formost & Selecto Co., Brockton, Mass. 
34 J. M. O'Donnell & Co., Brockton, Mass. 

40 The Saxson Shoe Co., Boston. Mass. 

41 The Finch Shoe Co., Springfield, Ohio. 

42 Churchill & Alden. Brockton, Mass. 

48 Murphy Boot & Shoe Co., Natick, Mass. 

44 M. C. Dizer & Co., East Weymouth. 

Mass. 

46 W. Li. Douglas Shoe Co.. Brockton, 

Mass. 

48 Seroco Shoe Co.. Brockton, Mass. 

60 Bmerson Shoe Co., Rockland, Mass. 

61 J. W. Terhune Shoe Co., Rockland, 



63 Robert McGowan, Orange, N. J. 
14 C. Kaisor A Son, Detroit, Mich. 

17 Richards & Brennan. Randolph, Mass. 
%$ Reynolds, Drake & Gabell, Brockton. 

Mass. 
If St. Paul Shoe Co.. Brockton. Mass. 
$• United Workingman's Co-op. B. & 8. 

Co.. San Francisco. Cal. 
$1 Ralston Health Shoe Makers. Brockton. 

Mass. 
IB Tie wis A. Crosse t. Inc.. No. Abington, 

Mass. 
€2 Ijewis A. Crosset. Inc., No. Abington. 

Mass. 
€4 XJeWolfe Hassel. Conway. Mass. 
71 Conway Shoe Co.. Conway, Mass. 
'Vd Uoosac Shoe Co., Conway, Mass. 
76 White- Dunham Shoe Co.. Brockton. 

Mass. 
7f Cass & Daley. Scdem, Mass. 
71 Keiffer Bros., New Orleans, La. 
79 Nolan -George Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
to Walton A LOgan Co.. Lynn, Mass. 

11 O. W. Johnson, Natick, Mass. 

12 T*. F. Stevens, Haverhill, Mass. 

I.S WiJiams Shoe Co., Cochituate. Mass. 
16 Winchester Shoe Co.. Buffalo. N. Y. 

18 Tr e John McPherson Co., Ltd.. Hamil- 

^t.n, Ont 

89 Luke W. Reynolds. Men's McKay. 

Brockton, Mass. 

90 Kingsboro Shoe Co.. Brockton. Mass. 

91 Mayer-Bannister Shoe Co.. St. Louis. 

Ma 

92 H. Ruppel. Brooklyn. N. Y. 

98 First National Co-operative Shoe Co., 

Springfield. 111. 
05 Brooks Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
»Y Whitcomb A Paine Co., Holbrook, Mass. 
9$ Milwaukee Shoe Co.. Milwaukee. W1& 

99 The J. D. King Co.. Toronto, Ont 

100 Wertheimer-S warts Shoe Co., St Louis, 

Mo. 
102 Granger Shoe Ca, Haverhill. Mass. 

104 Treadwell Shoe Co., Natick. Mass. 

105 John Meier Shoe Co., St Louis, Mo. 
108 Schneider Bros., Natick, Mass. 

110 Uncle Sam Shoemakers, Boston, Mass. 

111 Lie vie Shoe Co., Chicago, Bl. 
UX Levie Shoe Co., Chicago, HI. 

112 Pepperell Mfg. A Building Co^ Bast 

Pepperell, Mass. 
HI Bray Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

114 Ames, Holden Comp., Ltd., Montreal, 

Que. 

115 li. A. Ford A Co., Salem, Mass. 

116 Brennan Boot A Shoe Co., Natick, Mass. 

117 Pacific Shoe Co., San Francisco, CaL 
HI Alden, Walker A Wilde, N. Weymouth. 
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lit Rylance Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

122 Fitzpatrick Shoe Co., Stoughton, Mass. 

128 Banner Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 

129 The Scottsmlth Co., Brockton, Mass. 
184 A. a. Walton & Co., Limn, Mass. 
186 Stover Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

188 Wauban Shoe Co.. Haverhill, Mass. 

148 North Shore Shoe Co., Salem, Mass. 

141 Keith & Pratt, No. Mlddleboro, Mass. 

142 Lott Shoe Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

145 Blc'ycle Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

146 Rice & Hutchlns, Inc., Rockland, Mass. 

148 Flebrlch. Fox, Hllker Co., Racine, Wis. 

149 Granite Shoe Co.. Cochltuate, Mass. 

160 Brockton Shoe Co., Brockton. Mass. 

161 Baston Shoe Co., Easton, Pa. 

152 The Berkley Boot & Shoe Co.. Inc.. San- 

Fanclsco, Cal. 

153 Farmlngrton Shoe Co., Farmingrton, N. H. 
158 John F. Foster & Son, Avon, Mass. 

158 Condon Bros. & Co.. Brockton. Mass. 

159 Brockton Co-operative B. & S. Co., 

Brockton. Mass. 

160 Cyffolf Shoe Co.. Brockton. Mass. 

161 Warwick Shoe Co.. Natlck. Mass. 

162 Spencer Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

168 John G. Neubauer, San Francisco, Cal. 

164 Warsaw Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

167 Chesley &, Rugg, Haverhill, Ma^s. 

172 C. S. Marshall & Co., Brockton, Mass. 

173 Geo. Frederick, Lawrence, Mass. 

174 Hart Shoe Co.. Brockton. Mass. 

176 Alpha Shoe Co.. Brockton, Mass. 

177 York Shoe Mfg. Co., York. Pa. 

178 McCarthy & McDonald. Marlboro, Mass. 
188 Tunnel City Shoe Co.. No. Adams. Mass. 
191 Royal Shoe Co., Randolph, Mass. 

193 H. O. W. Co.. Chicago, 111. 

194 Howes Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

195 Monroe Shoe Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

196 R R. Marshall Co., Hamilton, Ontario, 

Canada. 

198 The A. B. C. Shoe Co., New York City. 

198 The Locust Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

199 The James Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

201 American Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

202 International Shoe Co., Montreal Que. 

204 Cahn. Nlckelsburg & Co., San Fran- 

cisco. 

205 I. T. Speciality Co., No. Stoughton, Mass 
207 Dudley Shoe Co.. Webster, Mass. 

209 Flower City Shoe Co.. Rochester, N. Y. 

210 J. & T. Bell, Montreal. Que. 

212 Kelly- E«vans Co.. Brockton. Mass. 

218 Goldstein Shoe Co.. Boston. Mass. 

216 Mortimer Shoe Co., Boston. Mass. 

215 Mortimer Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

218 Fraternity Shoe Co.. New York City. 

219 California Shoe Co., Petaluma, CaL 

220 Domestic Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

22i Granite Rock Shoe Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 



228 Richmond Shoe Co., 272 Devonshire 8t^ 

Boston. 

225 Brotherhood Shoe Mfg. Co., Baltimore, 

Md. 

226 International Shoe Mfg. Co., Baltimore, 

Md. 

227 Henrietta Shoe Co.. Columbus, Ohio. 

229 Cady Boot and Shoe Mfg. Co., Cleve- 

land, Ohio. 
280 Old Dominion Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
231 Consolidated Shoe Co.. Mlddleboro. 

Mass. 
283 Wauchusett Shoe Co., Natick. Mass. 
234 Washington Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
236 Berkshire Shoe Co., Plttsfield. Mass. 

238 Globe Shoe Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

239 Garfleld Shoe Co.. Chicago. 111. 

241 Nonpareil Shoe Co., Sprlngrtield. Mass. 

243 Buckingham & Hecht, San Francisco. 

244 Nesmith Shoe Co.. Brockton, Mass. 

245 Adams Shoe Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

246 R. n. Long Mfg. Co., So. Framlngham. 

Mass. 

248 The Pickett Shoe Co.. Boston, Mass. 

249 G. M. Kutz Co.. San Francisco. Cal. 
251 Harlem Shoe Co.. New York, N. Y. 
254 Alliance Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 

256 H. H. Brown & Co., No. Brookfleld. 

Mass. 

257 Harry C. Brown. Boston. Mass. 

258 Quabaug Shoe Co.. N. Brookfleld. Mass. 

263 Raymond, Jones & Co., Boston, Mass. 

264 Falls Shoe Co., East Weymouth. Mass. 

265 F. M. Hoyt Shoe Co., Manchester, N. H. 
268 Wm. F. Joyce Shoe Co., Hornellsvllle, 

N. Y. . 

270 F. P. JCIrkendall & Co., Omaha, Neb. 

271 Eastern Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

272 North Lebanon Shoe Factory. Lebanon, 

Pa, 

278 Whitney Boot & Shoe Mfg. Co.. Cleve- 

land, Ohio. 
274 The Pioneer Shoe House, New York 

City, N. Y. 
875 M. Germuth ft Son, New York, N. Y. 

276 The Hurd Shoe Co.. Utica. N. Y. 

277 Churchill Shoe Co.. Brockton. Mass. 

279 Howard Shoe Co., Brockton. Mass. 

280 Woodman Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

281 Elmlra Shoe Co., Elmlra, N. Y. 

288 Torrey, Curtis & Tirrell, N. Weymouth, 

Mass. 
285 Leonard & Barrows, Mlddleboro, Mass. 

285 Leonard & Barrows, Belfast, Me. 

286 M. A. Packard Co., Inc., Brockton, Mass. 

287 Quincy Shoe Co., Chicago, HI. 

288 Simon Shoe Co.. New York, N. Y. 

289 English Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 

289 English Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 

290 Geo. B. Keith Co., Brockton, ICass. 
890 Geo. m Keith Co^ Mlddleboro^ ICms. 
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2»0 Oeo. E. Keith Co.. Middleboro. Maas. 

291 Big Four Shoe Co.. 51 Lincoln St., 

Boston, Mass. 

292 William Penn Shoe Co.. Lancaster, Pa. 

293 Trenton Shoe Factory. Toledo, Ohio. 

295 V. E. Ransom & Co.. Rockland. Mass. 

296 E. E. Taylor & Co.. Brockton, Mass. 

296 E. E. Taylor & Co.. New Bedford, Mass. 

297 Preston B. Keith Shoe Co., Brockton, 

Mass. 

298 Whitman & Keith, Brockton, Mass. 

299 Shnw & Tannatt, Brockton. Mass. 

300 Geo. G. Snow Co., Brockton, Ma^ts. 

301 Erie Shoe Co.. Erie, Pa. 

302 Lunelle Shoe Co., Haverhill. Mass. 
803 Stacy. Adams & Co., Brockton, Mass. 

304 Monumental Shoe Co., Baltimore, Md. 

305 Kenoza Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

306 Classmate Shoe Co.. Chicago, 111. 

307 Quaker Shoe Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

308 N. R. Packard &. Co., Brockton, Mass. 

309 Reade Shoe Co., New York City. N. T. 

310 Howard A Foster, Brockton, Mass. 

311 Stonewall Jackson Shoe Co., Baltimore, 

Md. 

313 Cochituate Shoe Co.. Cochituate, Mass. 

315 Slater & Morrill, So. Bralntree, Mass. 

316 Walker & Whitman. Brockton. Mass. 

318 Mills Shoe Co., Baltimore, Md. 

319 Shoe Manufacturers* Syndicate, Farm- 

ington, N. H. 

821 Racine Shoe Co., Racine, Wis. 

322 Don Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

324 E. W. Shoe Co.. ESast Weymouth. Mass. 

326 Mutual Shoe Co.. New York City, N. Y. 

327 Rambler Shoe Co., Farminsrton, N. H. 

328 The Capital Shoe Co.. Columbus. Ohio. 

329 Wiman Shoe Co.. New York. N. Y. 

330 Webster Shoe Co.. Webster, Mass. 
831 Regent Shoe Mfg. Co., Omaha. Neb. 
332 Majestic Shoe Co.. San Francisco. Cal. 
838 Chicago Union Shoe Co.. Chicago. Til. 

334 Murray Shoe Co., Boston. Mass. 

335 Foster Shoe Co.i Brockton. Mass. 

336 The Rock wood Shoe Mfg. Co., Cincin- 

nati, Ohio. 

336 The Rockwood Shoe Mfg. Co., Cincin- 

nati, Ohio. 

337 Ohio Shoe Co.. Cincinnati. Ohio. 

838 Martin Weber. Newark. N. J. 

839 Waconda Shoe Co., Portland, Ore. 

^40 Pennsylvania Shoe Co.. Philadelphia. 

?a. 

341 Lynch Shoe Co., Brockton. MajBS. 

343 Huiskamp Bros.. Keokuk, Ohio. 

346 Lamson Shoe Co.. Chicago, 111. 

347 Monarch Shoe Co., EJast Weymouth. 

Mass. 

848 Duane Shoe Co.. New York. N. Y. 

860 Slater Shoe Co., Montreal. Que. 



351 Meyer Shoe Co., Oalena, 111. 

352 Graham Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 

353 Pearl Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

354 North Western Shoe Co., Chicago. HI. 

355 Maine Shoe Co., Portland, Me. 

357 New Orleans Boot & Shoe Mfg. Co., 
New Orleans, I^a. 

357 New Orleans Boot & Shoe Mfg. Co.. 

New Orleans. La. 

358 Heyliger Shoe Co.. Chicago, III. 

359 Syndicate Shoe Co.. Haverhill. Mass. 

360 Renfrew Shoe Co.. Boston, Mass. 

361 Geo. E. Hatch, Chicago, HI. 

362 Superior Shoe Mfg. Co., Chicago, IlL 

363 F. H. Hopf & Co., South Natick, Ifass. 

365 The Marx Shoe Co.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

366 Tri- State Shoe Co.. Cleveland, Ohio. 

367 Maanexit Shoe Co., Webster, Mass. 

368 Geo. Mueller's Sons, New York. N. Y. 

369 Adam Brandau, Detroit, Mich. 

370 G. B. Dickey Shoe Co., Boston. Mass. 

371 The Lake Boot and Shoe Co., Chicago. 

ni. 

372 Guthman Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

373 Weymouth Shoe Co., Boston. Mas. 

375 Inter- State Shoe Mfg. Co.. New York, 

N. Y. 

376 The Solid Rock Shoe Co., Evansvllle, 

Ind. 

377 St Clair Shoe Co.. Toledo. Ohio. 

378 The Optimus Shoe Co., Brockton. Mass. 

379 Lucky Seven Shoe Co., EJast Wey- 

mouth, Mass. 

380 Wallace Shoe Co., Chicago, III. 

381 Buffalo Shoe Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
3S2 Seal Rock Shoe Co., San Francisco, CaL 
383 Junior Shoe Co.. Brockton. Mass. 

Shoo Trade Supplies. 
A2 Laird Prior Co.. Brockton. Mass. 
A 4 Ferd Thompson & Co.. Shoe Dre& sings. 

112 Pearl St. Boston, Mass. 
A6 Chas. H. Daly, Remnants. Abington, 

Mass. 
A6 Brockton Sta^n Co., Brockton. Mass. 
A6 Brockton Stam Co., Brockton. Mass. 
A8 Campello Blacking Co., Campello. Mass. 
A9 W. H. Dennehy. Randolph, Mass. 
All Brockton Rand Co. 
A16 Old Colony Rand Co.. Brockton, Mass. 
A17 Zapha Shoe Polish Co.. Boston, Mass. 
A20 Wade & Clifford. Brockton, Mass. 
A22 Perley E. Barbour. Brockton. Iffass. 
A23 The Morse Mfg. Co.. New Bedford, 

Mass. 
A24 Brockton Welting Co.. Brockton, Mass. 
A25 Highland Chemical Co.. Brockton. 

Mass. 
A27 Brockton Chemical Co., Brockton. 
A28 Natick Cement Co., Natlck, Mass. 
ASO John Spence. Rockland, Mass. 
A80 John Spence^ Rockland, ICass. 
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TALK 

IS WORTH WHILE. 

IF 

You've got something to sell and talk about it 
foF a month of so in the Shoe Workers' Journal. 
It's the magazine that is owned and published 
and read by the union shoeworkers of the United 
States and Canada. They are all ^.^folks" who are 
earning money every week, and the Journal 
carries your ad. right into their homes and tells 
the mothers and brothers and sisters and wives 
all about you* 

M at If {Mill iitet! 

Patroniie the AdyertiBen who Patroniie Your Magasme. 
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CUTTERS, ATTENTION! 

The I. P. Hyde Extension Blades 

Are made by Union Workmen. Ask your 
dealer for a HYDE Blade. The quality will 
speak for itself. 

HYDE MANUFACTUMNG CO., SMlhftrMge, Mass. 



THI8 LABEL 

eUARANTEES 

apbbfect 
insthument 




^rinfcuglgqAipgj 



On all IlDloB-Made 

Plaaosy Organs and 

Musical Instrument* 

ASK FOR IT 



WEAR ONLY SHOES 
BEARINO THIS STAMP; 




It denotes that the Footwear 

was made under UNION 

conditions. 



mm 



^. — -1 



Alili UyiOK CUTTERS 



ihonld QM our blade, which is made under strictly union eonditioni and warranted. $1.00 per dot. Send 26e, 
in stamps for three trial blades. Edge trimming knires, taokpnllers, lasters* tools and warranted raiera 
Bunnf aetnred by 

G. D. FTHR H. M. CHRI8TEN8EN 00. a A. BOHLIV 

Mephane Conneetion. 961 8. MoMntLe 8imnr» Bboooon, Mais. 

Agents Wanted in every shoe factory outside of Maasachnaetts. Good CommiMion. 



Patronise the Advertisers Who Patronise Tour Magaiine. 
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Arnold Shoe Form 

Made of Leather Board. 
Weight only 2 Otinces. 
Lightest and Best for Shoe Samples. 




Made to Order on Any Shape of Last 

Traveling Men Like Them. 
Jobbers and Retailers Call For Them. 

Foff SamplH aod Prtov write lo 

C S. PIERCE, 

BOSTON, MASS. 



Removal Notice! 




The headquarters of the 
Boot and Shoe Workers' 
Union are now located 
on the Fifth floor, 246 
Summer Street, Boston* 



Mass. 
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=The= 



Shoe Workers' Journal 



C. L. BAINB, 

BDITOB AMD MANAGER 

Boston, Mass. 



PACKINGTOWN CONDITIONS. 



First Exposed by a Trade Union— Now Generally Known. 



Organized Labor's Economic, Constructive, and Corrective Policy, Makes for 

the Social Uplift of All. 



By John Roach, 
General Secretary, Amalgamated Leather Workers' Union. 



m WR. UPTON SINCLAIR in his powerful story of life in the Chicago 
l^^l stock-yards has revealed a condition of commercial venality and dis- 
I T J^ honesty, so shocking in its disclosure as to temporarily stun the public 
/ mind. The inordinate greed of the baron meat packers has led them 

to commit crimes of such a revolting nature that honest minds find it hard to 
believe. 

Surely human depravity never descended to lower depths than it did when 
the health and the very lives of human beings were jeopardized by the sale and 
consumption of carcasses of animals who died of disease, were diseased when 
slaughtered, or were prepared for sale amid such filth as to render them unfit 
for food. 

The infant nourished at the mother's breast, the invalid vainly seeking 
strength from horrible decoctions labeled "beef broth,'' the workman eating 
rotten sausage for his midday meal, feeble old age, the weak and helpless are 
all victims of as infernal and atrocious a conspiracy of capitalistic gluttony as 
ever defiled the pages of history or made a free people bow their heads in shame 
and horror— crimes acquiesced in and consummated by those chosen guardians, 
to whom the Deity is alleged to have given the stewardship of the material in- 
terests of the nation. 

During the last strike in the Chicago stock-yards the conditions under which 
labor was performed were laid bare to the public eye, and it was definitely 
proved that the wage-workers employed there were virtual slaves, their earn- 
ings barely sufficient to keep body and soul together, and the system of /'speed- 
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PACKINQTOWN COMOmONS 

ing up" carried to anch extent that after a few years service they were worn 
out, cruelly cast aside like broken bits of machinery to make room for other 
victims to immolale themselves on this altar of insatiate rapacity. 

During the progress otf the strike the great body of the unthinking public, 
who either do not belong to labar unions, barely tolerate their existence, or are 
ignorantly hostile to their aspirations, deeply deplored the vast inconvenience 
that the suspension of this industry caused, and this same public, with the 
blind fetish faith in the magnanimity of the captains of industry, sou^^ht to 
place the blame for disorder and inconvenience on the butcher workmen's 
^nion. Mere animal satisfaction appeared so strong in content and well-to-do 
people, who felt assured they were in no danger from the packers' greed, that 
they were quite willing to believe the trade unions involved were to blame for 
the whole business. 

However, since patient scrutiny and the white light ot investigation hare 
been let into those foul cellars where the unfortunate human animals endured 
a hell on earth, flooding the putrid carcasses of the packers' prey with chemica'. 
preservations that they might be palmed off on an unsuspicious public fer fresh, 
wholesome food, the contentment of smug respectability has been violently upset 
and labor conditions in the stock-yards, as well ais cleanliness of processes and 
subjects, are receiving an attention that is exceedingly gratifying to those who 
earnestly desire the advancement of the common welfare. 

The fact that one is eating beef from the carcass of a lumpy-jawed cow, 
pork from a victim of hog cholera or tuberculosis, sausage, the constituency of 
which was once the putrescent slime from the floor of a killing room, fowl that 
with decaying entrails was hung in cold storage for two years, extract of beef 
that is a combination of everything unpalatable, unwholesome, and unhealthful, 
unborn veal or that which was but a few hours old when slaughtered, has all 
had the effect on the public mind of causing it to wonder if it was not too hasty 
in giving full faith to the integrity, probity, and beneficence of the beef packers. 

Where such a contemptuous disregard of common decency, such willful in- 
-difference to the public health exists, it is idle to expect consideration for the 
interests or welfare of the common workman; the packers are in business to 
make money, and when intelligent American laborers refused to accept wages 
that would compel them to live like stock-yard hogs, the highways and by-ways 
of southern Europe were scoured for workers sufficiently unfortunate to take 
their places. The Irish and the German were replaced by the Bohemian and 
the Pole. These people were in time ousted by the Lithuanian and the Slovak, 
and since the great strike the illiterate southern negro has held high carnival. 

President Eliot of Harvard College says the strike breaker or the "scab" 
is a modem hero, so of course the ignorant black man from the sunny southern 
eotton fields must be so classified, although to the ordinary observer he seems to 
possess but few of those attributes we have learned to revere and love in those, 
who in humanity's cause have sacrificed life, health, eminence or property. 

The strike of the stock-yards' employes was broken* by the importation of 
hordes of these negroes. It was broken, but at such a fearful oost and by sueli 
horrid means that a revelation of them makes the soul sicken and the heart beat 
faint with an awful fear. The negroes were for the most part huge strapping 
fellows, ignfiirant and vicious, whose predominating trait was animalism. 

If the conditions under which these stiike breakers lived were unknown to the 

millionaire packers then it is an indictment against their fitness ajf^ Diviaely 
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PACKING! OWN CONDITIONS 

jppf tinted gaardian^ of the propertied interests of the nation, for the facts were 
wel' known to union leaders and to the general public of Chicago. 

A woman physician who obtained entrance to the yards found revolting 
prHtticcj^ of such hourly occurrence among the denizens thereof and the physi- 
cal ooiKlition of the workers so horrible that ia a personal interview with Mr. 
^ri^cur she made it plain she would tell them to the world were they not stop- 
ped; as a consequence the strike ended and the vast horde of hungry, beaten 
strikers, a majority of whom could understand but little English, begged for 
the jobs usurped by the recipients of Eliot's enconiums. This is not a pleasant 
tale to tell but it has one saving grace, it is the truth, for the writer received it 
from the lips of an ofScerof a union involved in the strike.^ 

It should be known, however, for if right and justice are ever to prevail 
their sway will result from an aroused and enlightened public conscience that 
believes the manufacture of citizens to be of greater moment than the manu- 
facture of commodities. 

Even during the time the union, in a measure, regulated wages, conditions 
were extremely bad. Out of 10,000 pay envelopes during the season when work 
was slack, the average held but $5 to $6 per week* Now conditions are so in- 
finitely worse, that Dante in his wildest flights of imagination eofild scarcely 
conceive of the horrors that enmesh the lives of those poor, helpless, fbreiga 
workmen. That any remedy for these grievous conditions lies outside of those 
advocated by the trade union movement is laughed to scorn by thinking, experi- 
enced men who huve witnessed the base servility of government inspectors, and 
contemptuous disregard of statute law. 

It may le that now the health of the country is threatened, the people will 
barken to the voice of organized labor, and, through its foice and by mutual co- 
operation, enact and execute laws that will relieve the worker from unsanitary 
surroundings and guard the general public against the danger of poisoned meat. 
Failure to co-operate in the past may be attributed to quite a general belief 
that the labor question concerned only a very small part of our people, but the 
packers' ruthless knife of greed, planted deep in the vitals of the contented and 
well-to-do, has demonstrated that it is of concern to all, except those commercial 
outlaws and industrial buccaneers who fatten on the misery and destitution of 
the human race. 

Let fair-minded men who have held aloof from organized laboF participate 
in its purpose, at least to the extent of encouraging the workers to organize, aid 
them in their struggles when organized, co-operate with them in their efforts to 
secure social and political reforms. Organized labor, appreciative and supremely 
confident of the justice of its position, will compel the enactment and enforee« 
ment of laws that will securely safeguard the public health. 

It is well that a note of warning has been sounded and we, as a nation, 
should take cognizance of whither we are drifting. 

The emissaries of the great corporations occupy places of public power and 
public trust. Disregard of the people's rights or the popular will has become 
so common in the administration of laws that officials no longer fear popular 
lisapproval. It is time a halt should be called and that organized labor should 
'istitute a popular campaign against dishonesty, graft, and eotrupticn. 

The great corporah'ons, unrestrained and unrtguleted, threaten the staWtty 
jf our institutions. Opganized workingmen are justified in seeking to restrain 
forces that threaten us with economic disaster as well as national ruin. Orgai 
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DO YOUR SHARE OF THE GOOD WORK 

ized labor in so doing is performing a great public service and one that not only 
merits the approbation, but also the honest co-operation of every honest Ameri- 
can citizen. 

The charges that the policy of trade unions fosters anarchy and constitutet 
a hot-bed of socialism have been proved false, and the philosophy of their posi- 
tion has been maintained despite many calumnies. 

If honest citizens who have at heart the welfare of their country will join 
with organized labor at the polls, and, irrespective of party affiliation, support 
candidates who will enact laws that will operate for the common welfare, then 
special privilege and the present chaotic condition of affairs will become a thini* 
of the past, and the powers of government will truly flow from the bosom of the 
people. 

The matter under consideration is one of extreme importance, for the 
problem of labor can not be solved until just laws are wisely administered. The 
whole subject has its roots sunk deeply in justice and square dealing, and its 
importance may well warrant the sympathetic action of all true lovers of in- 
dustrial and political freedom.— American Federatinnist. 



DO YOUR SHARE OF THE GOOD 

WORK* 

^^ Tir^^ ^^ ^^"^ experience in the labor movement recognize the fact that 
l^^l the downfall of many labor organizations has been largely due to the 
I T J^ neglect of the rank and file thereof to bear each their individual por- 
/ tion of the responsibility. This is not only true of past organizations 

but is a glaring evil in those of the present day. To point out in detail what, 
in the mind of the writer, properly constitutes individual responsibility, would 
be too lengthy to be appropriate in this article; but a most essential thing in this 
connection, it seems to me, is the attendance of union men at union meetings. 
The man who merely pays his dues and does not take part in directing the af- 
fairs of his union is as derelict in his duty and as much deserving of censure as 
is the citizen who pays his tax and ncjjlects to vote. 

A labor organization to be successful must be a business as well as a deli- 
berative body; and in the transaction of its business each member should take 
part in order that his individual interest may be protected, and thus by each 
diligently guarding his own interest and all acting together, the welfare of the 
body as a whole can be best subserved. 

This is a day of combination, when individual firms are merged into stock 
companies and coiporations. Tliese represent capital, and, in the opinion of 
their projectors, are necessary in order to keep pace with the development of 
the country, and to properly transact its ever-increasing business. With them 
it is an application of the old saying that ^Hhose who think alike should act 
together. ' ' 

Labor must make the same application and prepare itself to meet this. 
How shall this be done? We must begin with the local bodies aj^d bringL.them 
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DO YOUR SHARE OF THE WORK 

up to a higher state of efficiency. Members should attend the meetings, even )f 
compulsory legislation is found necessary to attain this end. It too frequentlj^ 
is the case— in fact, it is almost universally the rule— that a small per cent, of 
an organization is compelled to assume the entire responsibility when it should 
be borne by the many. As hard as this* duty is, it would be comparatively easy 
were it not that the non-attendants are ever advecs^ly criticising those who do the 
work, thus making their duties onerous and of Mkncs even odious ; and the worst 
feature of this criticism is, that it is often indulged in pubMcly and at times when 
the organization most needs all the support it can get. The wonderful ability 
these critics display in tearing down is only paralleled by their utter inefficiency 
in building up. A represe;rtative of labor finds it far more easy to withstand 
-the arguments, and, as is often the case, the abuse of the employer, than to con- 
tend with the discord within the ranks of the organization. 

Workingmen must be taught to keep their business to themselves; to make 
manifest their opposition^ and to do their criticising at the meetings aod there 
only; ''to abide by the will of the majority"; and that whatever differences of 
opinion exist among them at their meetings, no matter how heated the contro- 
versy may be, when they depart and mingle with the outside world they should 
be a unit in endorsing and advocating the measures adopted, and assist their of- 
ficers and committees in putting the same into effect. We can't all have our 
own way. It is the duty of the minority to be patriotic ; and, instead of creating 
discord, which tends to disrupt and destroy, they should attempt, by intelligent 
argument, to win over enough of the majority to enable them to place their own 
ideas in the ^ascendancy. 

Another danger in small attendance at meetings is, that the personnel of 
the small attendance varies so little that an organization is apt to settle into old 
ruts and thus become too radical or too conservative as the case may be. .When 
all attend we get a greater variety of ideas. The many know more than the few. 
By bringing together men of all shades of opinion— the radical, the conservative, 
the fearless, the timid, the easily satisfied, and the ''kicker/'— we are enabled 
to get a certain amount of good from each of them, and the consensus of ideas 
thus obtained is of great assistance in the prosecution of our work. When this 
state of affairs exists, those selected to execute the- will of the body have more 
confidence in themselves, and consequently are better equipped to perform their 
duties. We must also be progressive and keep pace with the changes which are 
constantly taking place in our condition and surroundings. 

As vast numbers are enrolled under Labor's banner more for financial gain 
than from any deep-seated convictions in the righteousness of the cause, we can 
more easily bring into line such as these by showing them that a blow at the 
organization is a blow at their pocket than by any other way. Men fail to fully 
appreciate the pecuniary benefits of organization because they are indirectly re- 
ceived. If the employer, instead of paying the increased wages direct to his 
workmen, who, receiving it from him, do not realize what an important factor 
their union has been in bringing it about, should pay it in gross to the organiza- 
tion, and then the organization divide it among such of its members as attended 
its meetings and aided in carrying on the work, labor's halls would have to be 
greatly enlarged to accommodate its forces. As the adoption of this plan is 
impracticable, workingmen must be educated to realize that an indirect benefit 
is as beneficial as a direct one. They must each take the same interest in their 
union that the individual stockholder does in the stock companies and corpora- 
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tions previously referred to. Imagine a shareholder in a railroad trying to in- 
jure it because his own idas as to managers and management were not adopted; 
and yet, this is exactly what many union men do to their organization, which, 
when properly conducted, is a better paying investment than any corporation in 
existence. When these things are brought about, together with many others 
which space will not permit to enumerate at this time, the local bodies of Or- 
ganized Labor will be put on a solid and permanent basis, and thus, having se- 
curely laid the foundation, the completion of the structure is sure to follow. 

Judging from the history of the past, it is safe to say that no institution 
ever existed in this country that was capable of doing so much for the working 
classes as the American Federation of Labor. But the capacity for good of this 
grand organization depends upon the prosperous condition of the large number 
of trades unions within it, and the prosperity of these in turn depends upon the 
healthy condition of their local branches. To insure the perpetuity of the local 
bodies, the rank and file composing them must all take a common interest; must 
equally bear the burdens; and with honest hearts and willing hands buckle on 
the armor and do battle in the endless industrial conflict between labor and 
capital. 



ELECTION DE8 OFFICIERS 6ENERAUX. 

L'ELECTION DES OFFICIERS QBNERAUX POUR 
L'UNION QENBRALE AURA LIEU DANS TOUTES LE5 
UNIONS LOCAUES LE HERE JOUR, C'EST-A-DIRE JEUDI 
LE 13 5EPTEMBRE ENTRE MIDI ET 10 HEURE5 DU SOIR. 



EDGE SETTING MADE EASY 

By using the Lower Edg^e Filler, made by uuion labor, and 
under union conditions, - 

When used by edge setter he will thank the man who made edge 
setting easy. 

When once tried the results will surprise both employer and edge 
setter 

We shall be pleased to seud any edge setter a sample box for 
trial -A^DDRER^ * ' 

THE LOWER SHOE EDGE FILLER CO-Z^ia^XV^iur 
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MoQILL PROVES TO BE A TRAITOR 
AND 18 EXPELLED. 



Shortly before our recent Milwaukee con- 
vention, the General Office received infor- 
mation that Brother William Lee of Omahi, 
Nebraska, who waa elected a delegate to 
the Convention, had been notified by hi? 
employers, F. P. Kirkendall & Co., that they 
could not spare him from the factory to 
attend the Convention. 

Upon receipt of this information we pur- 
sued the same course as in a few other 
cases where there was doubt as to whether 
the elected delegates would be permitted 
to leave their employment for the purpose 
of attending the Convention, and sent an 
organizer to make arrangements with the 
employers. 

In this Instance Organizer George B. 
Robinson was assigned to Omaha and se- 
cured a rather reluctant consent from the 
firm that Brother Lee might attend the 
Convention without prejudice to his Job 
providing we furnished a substitute to work 
in his absence. This was arranged, but 
after Brother Lee left for the Convention 
the substitute was not permitted to go to 
work, and so Informed Delegate Lee in the 
early part of the Convention. 

Before the Convention opened, one Wil- 
liam McGill, a member of our Omaha local, 
who Is also employed by the Kirkendall Co., 
appeared In Milwaukee and circulated 
amongst the delegates informing them that 
he was there for the purpose of protesting 
the credential of Delegate Lee upon the 
ground that he was not legally elected. 

Upon the opening of the Convention, the 
General Auditors, who act as the Creden- 
tial Committee, reported the name of Dele- 
gate Lee, but objection was made to his be- 
ing seated until the protest was heard. The 
credential was referred back to the Cre- 
dential Committee and the Interested parties 
requested to attend a meeting of the com- 



mittee and present their cases. Upon the 
opening of the afternoon session on the 
first day of the Convention, the Credential 
Committee reported that they had heard the 
protest and reported in favor of seating 
Brother Lee, it having been shown at the 
hearing and admitted by McGill that 
Brother Lee was elected at a regular meet- 
ing of the local union by a substantial ma- 
jority and that, at a subsequent meeting, an 
attempt was made to reconsider the elec- 
tion of Brother Lee, which reconsideration 
failed of passage, thus practically electing 
him twice. 

McGill, who was contesting the seat of 
Brother Lee, admitted that he was not 
elected at a regular meeting of the union, 
but by a shop's crew meeting of the Kirk- 
endall factory, also stating that the Kirken- 
dall employes were paying his expenses to 
the Convention. The committee further re- 
Convention. The committee further re- 
ported that McGill made the statement be- 
fore them that, when Brother Lee returned 
to OmaW he would not have a Job. 

This prediction has been fulfiUed. Upon 
the seating of Delegate Lee, McGill left Mil- 
waukee and returned to Omaha and called 
a meeting of the Kirkendall employes with- 
out notifying the other members of the 
union employed in the factory of the Regent 
Shoe Co. At this meeting McGill caused to 
be appropriated from the funds 1150.65 to 
pay his expenses to Milwaukee, which cov- 
ered two days' attendance in that city, thus 
depleting the treasury to the extent that 
Brother Lee, the regularly elected dele^te, 
has not been furnished with his expenses. 
The General Executive Board, before 
leaving Milwaukee, having learned of this 
misappropriation of the funds at the insti- 
gation of McGill. instructed the General 
Secretary- Treasurer to provide for the ex- 
penses of Delegate Lee, and in accordance 
with the resolution of the convention in- 
tended to protect delegates who lost their 
emplojrment, arrangements were made to 
pay his wages until he secured employment, 
which he did at the Regent Shoe Co., within 
two weeks after returning home. 

This man, McGill, has long been known 
to be a desperate and unscrupulous char- 
acter who will stop at nothing to gain his 
end. We have recently discovered that he 
caused the discharge of six good standing 
members of our union from the factory of 
the Regent Shoe Co.. as a condition upon 
which the Union Stamp should be granted 
to this firm, which action was->evldentl|r in- 
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spired by the Klrkendall Co. for the purpose 
of embarrassing the Regent Shoe Co., a 
rival manufacturing: concern. 

There Is conclusive evidence to show that 
McGill* visited the Milwaukee Convention 
with the connivance and approval of the 
Kirkendall Co., and no doubt at their ex- 
pense, unless a portion of the $150.00 looted 
from the union was paid back to the firm. 
Reasonable evidence of the firm's duplicity 
in this matter is shown In the fact that 
McGill, an ordinary employe in the factory, 
was able to p^dlct the discharge of Lee 
and make good his prediction, while he, 
himself, employed In the same factory, at- 
tended the Convention and still retains his 
employment. 

The firm's further cupidity In this matter 
is shown by their published statement that 
they would contribute 1100.00 to the new 
union, which was formed of the Klrkendall 
employes for the avowed purpose of boy- 
cotting our Union Stamp. This new or- 
ganization has the approval and support of 
the L W. W. Even this latter wise leader- 
ship will be insufficient to overcome the bad 
Infiuence of McOUl. We further predict for 
this new organization of seceders nothing 
but dismal failure In their undertaking. 

It Is extremely fortunate that this Instance 
came before the Convention and that many 
of the delegates had an opportunity of meet- 
ing McGIll and sizing hlnri up. It is also 
fortunate that McGIll's case was taken up 
by some of the delegates who sympathized 
with him, because of the representations he 
made to theni previous to the opening of 
the convention. The delegates whose sym- 
pathies were enlisted by Mr. McGill were 
soon convinced when he was called upon to 
show his evidence, that he had a hopeless 
case and wisely abandoned him. 

So that our readers may understand the 
motives actuating the Klrkendall Co., It is 
well to state that the Regent Shoe Co. of 
Omaha, a rival concern to the Kirkendall 
Co., applied for the use of our Union Stamp, 
and Lee, as secretary of the local union, 
advocated its issue, while McGill, without 
doubt working in the interest of the Kirk- 
endall Co., violently opposed the issue of 
the Union Stamp, and evidently hoped to 
succeed by requiring, as a condition, the 
discharge of six good standing members of 
our union, as referred to above. 

The adoption of the following resolutions 
by the Central Body of Omaha, which are 
being forwarded to Orgranized Labor and to 
the customers of the Klrkendall Co., Indi- 
cate their disapproval of the methods of 
McGill and the Klrkendall Co.: — 



"Whereas, The employes of F. P. Kirken- 
dall & Co., have Seceded from the Boot and 
Shoe' Workers' Union, at the request of the 
firm, and 

Whereas, One Wm. McGill, an employe 
and a tool of the firm, has announced 
through the public press, that they intend 
to organize to fight the Union label through- 
out the United States, and 

Whereas, Mr. Klrkendall has offered to 
contribute 1100.00 to the support of the se- 
ceders, thereby proving to our 3atISfaction 
that there w€wi concerted action between the 
firm and the seceders, the end being the 
destruction of the Union; therefore be It 

Resolved, That we, Omaha Central Labor 
Union, pledge our undivided support to the 
National Boot and Shoe Workers' Union In 
their contest with this unholy alliance, and 
we call ui>on all members of affiliated un- 
ions to purchase only shoes bearing the 
Union Stamp. 

(Signed) 
L. V. GUYE, President. 
C. F._KANSCHBIT. Secretary." 

Our local union in Omaha, despite the 
withdrawal of about 70 employes of the 
Kirkendall Co., Is still active, and upon 
charges being preferred against McGill and 
ten other members of the local union, to 
which charges they refused to plead, Mc- 
Gill has been expelled from membership and 
the others fined. 

We now have three of our org^anizers 
covering the Western territory where the 
Kirkendall goods are sold, and this force 
will be Increased as necessity demands until 
such time as we have thoroughly convinced 
the Kirkendall Co. that such unscrupulous 
methods and such unscrupulous emissaries 
as McGill meet with the condemnation of 
Organized Labor and Its friends. 

We are determined that the outcome of 
this matter will furnish conclusive evidence 
to persons of the McGill type, that there 
must be a limit to their designs, and that 
they will not be permitted to ride rough 
shod over the interests of our members and 
they will find that our organization has suf- 
ficient Influence to punish them in propor- 
tion to their crimes. 

* * * 

WE ARE WAITING! 



While we have reason to regret that our 
organization has been Impeded by an ele- 
ment within its own ranks, which persist- 
ently refuses to follow constitutional lines, 
or support the declared policy of the or- 
granlzatlon; still, we are not discouraged by 

this manifestation, as Wifnflnd^comfort In 
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the thoui^ht that every form of labor or- 
sranization, and In fact, every form of or- 
granization of any kind, has this element to 
contend with; therefore we must accept It 
as the gardener accepts the weeds and 
thistles in the garden, and pluck them out 
or dispose of them In some way so as not 
to affect the general growth of the crop. 

For some time prior to our last Conven- 
tion, this element, who have concluded that 
our constitution, policy, officers and every- 
thing: else, should be changed, and at whose 
solicitation the Milwaukee Convention was 
called for the purpose of determining whether 
the constitution, policy, etc., should be con- 
tinued, and the decision having been so 
emphatically in favor of the policy of the 
organization, reinforced by some few 
amendments to the constitution which the 
majority deemed necessary, we have been 
waiting with considerable interest to see 
what the attitude of the critics will be so 
that their sincerity as to their professed 
loyalty to the organization may be known. 

It is unnecessary, we believe, to say to 
our members that much Injury can be work- 
ed by an active opposition to the policy and 
constitution of our^ organization; conse- 
quently, we have beeft hoping that solely and 
only for the good of the organization, and 
-without regard to individuals, that our en- 
tire membership would give their active and 
loyal support to the organization until the 
next convention, and thereby giving our 
present policy and constitution a fair test, 
and, in fact, a test which has not been ap- 
plied to it, thus making it Impossible for the 
administration to say that lacking this 
unanimous or anything like unanimous sup- 
port, we have been unable to show better 
results. 

"We are determined that we shall go ahead 
rejBrardless of this opposition, and we are 
also determined that results shall be 
achieved, and that our next convention, no 
matter when held, will show increased 
strength in every respect, because we know 
that in proportion as the opposition grows, 
so in greater proportion grows the loyalty 
to the organization by those who believe in 
the organization, know and appreciate its 
achievements, and can see the bad results 
which would follow from a change of policy, 
which would bring us back to the barbarous 
days of the strike and consequent poverty 
and uncertainty of employment. 

'WTiile the executive officers urge and even 
plead for the active support of the entire 
membership, let no one conclude that we 
are discouraged at the outlook and that we 
will abate in any degree our Interest in the 



organization and our determination to make 
it succeed; on the contrary, we will work 
with greater energy, knowing as we do that 
It means a greater and increasing loyalty 
to the organization In proportion as the op- 
position becomes aggressive. 

In all forms of organization, the loyalty 
of the membership is measured only by their 
adherence to the declared policy and con- 
stitution, or creed, if you please, of that 
organization, and by this measure alone 
can their loyalty and honesty of purpose be 
fully determined. 

* * * 

ORAGmZATION. 

The man who fails to Join a union works 
against his own best interests. Organiza- 
tion is the basis of all human work. The 
family is an organized body for the preser- 
vation of our species and the promotion of 
the happiness of mankind; the state, in all 
its relations, is an organization by which 
the people govern themselves; the church 
is an organization to Impress upon mankind 
moral and religious principles, and prepare 
the individual man for future happiness in 
heaven; and by organization, men provide 
for many of their wants, such as soelal en- 
joyments and the means of living during 
the sickness or after the death of the bread 
winners of the families. Every class of 
people organize In some way to improve 
their condition except the workers. 

It may be said that we contradict our- 
selves In the last sentence because In the 
beginning of this article we have said that 
all the workers have gained has been 
through organization. Both statements are 
true, for while a few of the workers have 
organized and advanced the good of the 
whole, less than one-fourth of the wage- 
earners of the United States are members 
of labor organizations, and those who are 
have not believed that it is necessary for 
all classes of labor to be closely united for 
the benefit of all. Until the majority of 
wage- earners are ready to recognize every 
other wage-earner as a brother, they will not 
be organized as they should be. 

How many hold back from joining or- 
ganizations because of an absurd feeling of 
independence. They don't see or feel that 
a wage -earner as an Individual is the weak- 
est creature to secure his rights In the uni- 
verse. A babe is not more dependent for 
its nourishment or care upon its mother than 
the wage-earner is dependent on organiza- 
tion for the wages that maintain him. 
Knock out the support which organized 
labor gives to the wage-eanjer, wh^her he 
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belongrs to an orgranizatlon or not, and he 
will be crushed to the earth by the ardent 
and unfeeling competition of this competi- 
tive commercial age. 

Some wage-earners will not Join organiza- 
tions for fear of their employers. This is a 
cowardly and absurd fear. The wisest em- 
ployers desire their employes to belong to 
organized labor, and those who would vent 
their malice on workmen who organize 
would only gnaw a file if all workmen 
would do their duty to each other. How do 
such men keep their places? Often by sink- 
ing their manhood and humiliating their 
self respect. For any good they do in the 
world, except supporting themselves and 
their families, they might as well have never 
existed. Is the world any better for their 



having lived? Have they benefited a single 
creature? Have they not only degraded 
themselves but given an example to others 
that submission to man's tyranny Is better 
than resistance, and endeavored to show 
that it is better to purchase the means of 
existence by debasing manhood than to 
make an earnest contention for the rights 
which God gave all men when He made 
them and which some men withhold from 
them? 

And when the day of their calamity 
Cometh; when these cowardly wage-earners 
have to turn against their oppressors or be 
crushed; to whom do they appeal? To 
whom but to organized labor, which their 
cowardly fears before compelled them to 
shun. 




ONE OF THE BULWARKS OF THE 
NATION. 

The shoe industry makes life's walk easy 
for about 85,000,000 Americans, and it gives 
employment and dally bread, luxuries and 
comforts of life to nearly one-third of a mil- 
lion people, including manufacturers, Job- 
bers, retailers and their employes. 

The shoe and leather industry produces 
yearly, according to the census of 1905, goods 
worth the enormous sum of 1572,727,444, an 
amount greater than the assessed valuation 
of Chicago, St. Louis, Baltimore or other 
cities of the country for 1902-03. 

During the first five years of this decade, 
the shoe and leather Industry Increased Its 
product by 1109,993,737, which amount 
would pay the debt of the country of Chili, 
and more than pay the debt of several 
European countries. 

In order to produce goods of this enor- 
mous value, the shoe and leather manufac- 
turers had to Invest 1365,658,984, the shoe 



manufacturers investing 1128,069,770, and 
the leather manufacturers $242,584,214. 
They invested in raw stock the sum of 
1388,543,693, the shoe manufacturers invest- 
ing $197,368,496 and the tanners $191,179,198. 
In other words, shoe and leather men cure 
spending more than $1,000,000 dally for the 
raw material for their factories. 

To make this raw material Into finished 
and marketable merchandise, they are em- 
ploying together 219.521 men, or more men 
than are enlisted In the national guard of 
all the states of the Union. The shoe manu- 
facturers are employing 149.715 wage work- 
ers, and 9,315 salaried men, and the leather 
manufacturers are employing 57,240 wage 
workers and 3,251 salaried men. 

To pay these workers the sum of $106,- 
. 471,764 is necessary annually, or an amount 
almost large enough to build the Panama 
canal. The wage workers in the shoe trade 
receive the largest amount, $69,059,580, and 
the salaried workers get $8,911,116, while In 
the leather trade the wage workers get $27,- 
049,152 and the salaried workers $4,461,906. 
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Qeorsre E. Keith Company have arrancred 
to open a retail store for the distribution of 
Walk- Over shoes In Budapest, Austria. The 
place will be managed by Berthod Fassel. 
who controls the present Walk-Over stores 
in Vienna and Trieste. This Budapest 
establishment is scheduled to be ready for 
business September 1, and will carry a full 
line of Walk -Over aroods. The store is 
situated on one of the principal thorougrh- 
tBLrea of the city, and is furnished in lavish 
style. 

* * * 

Leather sets for use with tailor-made suits 
will be worn somewhat this fall. The sets 
comprise stock, cuffs and belts in various 
combinations, such as red and white, black 
and white, brown and black, tan and black 
and red and black. Stocks and belts — the 
latter cut straigrht and of medium width — 
are edged with bands of the contrasting 
tone. The leather used chiefly is India tan- 
ned goat and, sh^ep. 

* • • 

SHINY LEATHER OUTLOOK. 

A prominent tanner of patent side leather, 
remarked in reply to a question as to 
whether shiny leather was to be as popular 
and salable for another year: 

••There is nothing whatever to indicate 
the least abatement. Tanners and Japan- 
ners have nmde such rapid progress in im- 
proving the standard that lacquered leather 
is as staple as any other leather. All dealers 
looked for a falling off in sales during June 
and July, but none was perceptible and 
practically all dealers are sold ahead for 
several weeks* delivery. Were they to ac- 
cumulate a fair amount they would not be 
adverse to doing so, as we have all found it 
exceedingly difficult to keep our customers 
supplied at ail times. We do not guarantee 
the wear, and do not have to." 

* • * 

Said a Lynn manufacturer to "The Shoe 
Retailer": "You ask me why I don't like 



to sell to the retail trade. To give you an 
example, yesterday I received 837 pairs of 
lace shoes from a Chicago retailer. He 
wanted me to take them back because lace 
shoes had not sold very well this season. 
Now, what do you think of that? Do you 
think a Jobber would act in such an un- 
businesslike manner? My experience leads 
me to believe that they would not I could 
give you 50 examples which have occurred 
in my business c€u*eer Just as unreasonable 
as that referred to of the Chicago retailer. 
And these are the reasons why I propose to 
cut out the retailer entirely ^ and sell to the 
Jobber. Retailers are unreasonable and un- 
businesslike so far as my experience goes, 
and Jobbers conduct operations in a broad 
and liberal manner. Of course, there are 
Instances when they, too, are somewhat un- 
reasonable, but for the most part they are 
reliable and responsible, and therefore de- 
sirable to do business with." 
* * * 

The principle that it is beyond the au- 
thority of a treaty to change the terms of 
an American patent Is laid down in a de- 
cision announced by Judge Lowell of the 
United States Circuit Court, at Boston, in 
a suit brought to restrain the Dulessls Shoe 
Machinery Company from alleged infringe- 
ments by the United Shoe Machinery Com- 
pany. The court found for the defendant, 
who claimed thaf there was no infringe- 
ment, the Ufe of the patents in litigation, 
which were granted in America, having ex- 
pired with that of prior British patents for 
the same device. The plaintiff contended 
that article 4 of the international conven- 
tion of March, 1S83, prolonged the life of 
the American patent The court ruled that 
the article cited did not extend thi term of 
the American patent aa it did not nullify 
the statute limiting the term of an Ameri- 
can patent to that of the prior British pa- 
tent holding, moreover, that "as that term 
is fixed by statute, it is beyond the au- 
thority of a treaty." 
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Events of the Month in the World at Large of Special Interest 
to Labor Union Men 



Take a look at your broom — If It doesn't 
bear the label, comment is In order. 

* * * 

It is expected that the contest In the 
Washington (D. C.) courts between John 
Hayes and Simon Burns to define the legral 
status of the Knights of Labor will be re- 
sumed at an early date. 

* * * 

A movement is on foot In Texas to or- 
g^anize the farm laborers. The name of the 
organization is to be the United Brother- 
hood of Rural, Horticultural and Agricul- 
tural Wage Earners of America. The prin- 
cipal object will be to secure a uniform 
standard of wages for those employed on 
farms. 

* * * 

It has been definitely decided by the Cen- 
tral Labor Union of Scranton, Pa., to build 
a labor temple for the use of the trades 
unions. It is estimated that the cost of 
such a building will be more than 150,000. 

* * • . 

The Immigration into Cuba during 1905 
was 54,219 persons. Of these 47,902 came 
from Spain and only 1,861 from North Amer- 
ica, which leads a New Orleans paper to 
remark that this does not indicate any very 
rapid Americanization of the island. 

* * * 

The uiSlon iron moulders of the country 
have for the past month been paying a ten 
cents a week assessment In addition to their 
regular 25 cents a week dues for the pur- 
pose of providing a defense fund to combat 
the attempt of the National Founders' As- 
sociation to introduce the open shop. 

* * * 

Two thousand organizers for the Chicago, 
m., Federation of Labor have been in every 
factory and shop in the city consolidating 
voters into one gigantic political movement 
for a labor party that will stand for the 
rights and needs of the working class. Plans 
for canvassing the city were completed at 
a meeting of the federation. 

* * * 

Every purchaser is an employer of labor. 
The man who buys, for Instance, a non- 
label hat, employs a non-union hatter; a 
non-label coat or overalls, employs a non- 



union garment worker; the man who has 
printing done minus the label, employs scab 
printers; the housewife who reads McClure's 
or uses Butterick patterns, employs scabs. 

* * * 

The first general woman organizer of the 
American Federation of Labor is Miss Ger- 
trude Barnum, daughter of Judge Barnum 
of Chicago. She has recently been ap- 
pointed to organize all branches of industries 
employing women. Her name Itself indi- 
cates success. 

* * * 

A union made suit bears the union label 
on coat, pants and vest. A label on the 
coat or pants only does not make it a union 
suit. Demand the label on each garment, 
or you may be wearing a union coat and 
scab vest and pants, or vice versa. — Bulletin 
of the Clothing Trades. 

* * * 

According to a circular issued by Presi- 
dent G. W. Perkins, of the Cigar-makers' 
International Union, the annual production 
of cigars in the Philippines amounts to 
120,000.000, and the wages paid In Manilla 
vary from 25 to 37 cents a day. Of the 
seventy-nine cigar factories in Manilla, 
forty- eight are owned by Chinamen, who 
employ Chinese coolie labor, and with the 
exception of two, the other factories are 
owned by Europeans. 

* * * 

"There are more children under fifteen 
years of age working In the mills of free 
America than in Germany, England and 
Italy combined," said Secretary A. J. McKel- 
way of the national child labor committee, 
In an address in Philadelphia recently. 
"There are more children under sixteen in 
the mills of Pennsylvania than there are in 
all the southern states put together." 

* * * 

In Germany, on an average of twelve 
trades cited, one hour's work represents, 
approximately, 12 cents of earnings; in the 
case of Great Britain, 17% cents, and in the 
United States, 35 cents per hour. The Eng- 
lish employer has to pay, on the average of 
these trades, 46 per cent more for labor than 
the German employer, while the difference 
as against the American employer is 191 per 
cent. 
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Upward of 150,000 has been sent to San 
Francisco from the International headquar- 
ters located in Indianapolis alone. Union- 
smashing Parry's headquarters are in the 
same city, but nobody has heard of a single 
dollar being sent by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers' officials to the 
stricken people on the Pacific coast. They 
need their money to pursue the unholy 
campaign of destroying trade unions, the 
organizations that are doing something for 
the working people. 

• • • 

The ironmoulders of Springfield, Ohio, 
who have been on strike since May 1, have 
won an important court victory. The in- 
junction secured against them by the em- 
ployers was dissolved. The Injunction was 
very drastic, as It prohibited the union man 
from even speaking to a strike breaker. The 
strike has been carried on In a peaceful 
manner, the court found. The strike was 
caused by the employers refusing an ad- 
vance In wages. The latter are members of 
the National Foundrirmen's Association, 
which has declared for the open shop and 
no Increase- In wages. 

* • • 

Whenever a person not friendly to or- 
ganized labor wants to take a shot at the 
unions he never fails to cite some instance 
where the hotheads. In some strike, got off 
their mental base and committed acts that 
were lawless. Thase instances remain up- 
permost in their minds, and are always used 
as an argument and cited as the fundamental 
principles of organized labor. The de- 
parture from principle of a few individuals 
never affects the r6al principle. — The Book 
Binder. 

* • * 

More than a million persons entered the 
United States through the Ellis Island (N. 
Y.) station during the fiscal year ended 
June 30 last. The exact number was 1,062,- 
054, an Increase of 199,075 as compared with 
the preceding year. Of the total 888,543 
were aliens, an Increase of 24,564 over the 
number received at this station during the 
year ending June 30, 1905. The largest 
number of immigrants came from Southern 
Italy, the number being 222,606. The He- 
brews were second with 125,000. The im- 
migrants brought with them a total of $19,- 
000,000. 

* * * 

From an article contained in the May Is- 
sue of the Journal of the French Labor De- 
partment, It appears that compared with 

1904, a considerable decrease took place in 

1905, both In the number of strikes and in 



the number of workpeople taking part In 
them. In both these respects, however, the 
average of the 12 previous years, for which 
statistics have been compiled, was exceeded^ 
Eight hundred and thirty strikes were re^ 
ported In 1905 as against 1,026 In the pr€^ 
vlous year, a decrease of 196 or 19 per cent. 
The number of strikers decreased from 271,- 
097 In 1904 to 177,666 in 1905. decline of 
93,431 or 34 per cent The aggregate num- 
ber of working days lost by strikes during 
l€ust year was 2,746,684, compared with 8,- 
934,884 in 1904, a fall of 32 per cent. 
• * • 
WOMEN THE BUYERS. 
The Union Labor Bulletin of Newark, N. 
J., truly says: "As women are the buyers 
for their families, they are therefore the em- 
ployers. So If a woman demands the union 
label on whatever goods she buys, she forces 
the shop keeper to purchase union label 
goods and employ union workmen. In this 
way she prevents the horrors of the sweat- 
shops and child labor, and benefits the situ- 
ation for everyone concerned." So It is up 
to the women to take these words to heart 
and act on them, thus following out the 
biblical maxim of doing unto others as they 
would be done by. 

* • * 

THIS TAKES THE LIMIT. 
A shirt-making firm In Philadelphia, run- 
ning a "model" open shop, subjected their 
employes, about 180 persons, mostly girls, 
to a tax of 50 cents a week for power and 
for the use of a machine, five cents a week 
for towels and soap, two cents a week for 
drinking water, five cents a week in sum- 
mer time for Ice and five cents a week in 
winter for heat and light, in all about 1125 
a week from the whole force. Repeated re- 
quests for the abolition of these exactions 
were denied, until finally the girls went on 
strike and got what they wanted. And this 
happened, too, in the City of Brotherly 
Love." 

• * * 

IF UNIONS WERE BROKEN UP. 

"Wages would drop to the lowest level 
brought about by the reckless competition 
for Jobs. 

Long hours would be the rule for some, 
and others would walk the streets seeking 
work. 

Children In a large degrree deprived of 
their chance to enjoy the sunshine of child- 
hood. 

Women would be forced into the factory 
on account of the Inadequacy of the father 
and husband's wages. 
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Prosperous merchants would lose their 
trade. 

Factories would close because of the im- 
possibility of the mass to buy the goods 
they have produced. 

Soup houses would increase in number. 

Poverty and crime would increase by the 
reason of men being unable to satisfy their 
animal wants by honest toil. 

Ignorance would become rampant and 
brute force would prevail. 

Toung people would be deterred from es- 
tablishing a home. 

The general result would be detrimental 
to society. — Exchange. 

• * • 

ANOTHER PHILANTHROPIST. 

Cluett Cuts Wages and Gives to Charity. 

Robert Cluett, president of Cluett, Pea- 
body & Co., of Troy, N. T.. is planning to 
erect an addition to the T. M. C. A. buildr 
ing in that city at an expense of something 
near 11,000,000. This building will be for 



the exclusive use of school boys during the 
day and boys employed in factories of Troy 
in the evenings. Mr. Cluett gives as the 
principal reason for this beneficence the fol- 
lowing: "As a business man, employing a 
large number of young men, I have had op- 
portunity to study association work on the 
outside. From observations and actual ex- 
perience I have reached the conclusion that 
nothing yields a larger return than money 
and effort devoted to work for the Young 
Men's Christian Association." 

Such magnanimity has been made possi- 
ble by "large returns" from the labor of 
hundreds of underpaid girls in the Cluett, 
Peabody & Co. sweat shop, and who were 
locked out of that establishment because 
they refused to submit to a fifty per cent 
reduction of wages. It is an easy 'matter to 
make great donations for philanthropic pur- 
poses when a reduction in the wages of a 
large number of workers will soon reim- 
burse the donor. 

There are others In the same class as 
Cluett— Ex. 



FAMOUS EULOGY ON A DOG BY 
SENATOR VEST. 



Gentlemen of the Jury: — The best friend 
a man has in this world may turn against 
him and become his enemy. His son or 
daughter that he has reared with loving 
care may prove ungrateful. Those who are 
nearest and dearest to us, those whom we 
trust with our happiness and our good name, 
may become traitors to their faith. The 
money that a man has he may lose. It flies 
away from him, perhaps when he needs it 
most. A man's reputation may be sacrificed 
in a moment of ill-considered action. The 
people who are prone to fall on their knees 
to do us honor when success is with us may 
be the first to throw the stone of malice 
when failure settles its cloud upon our heads. 
The one absolutely unselfish friend that 
roan can have in this selfish world, the one 
that never deserts him, the one that never 
proves ungrateful or treacherous, is his dog. 

Gentlemen of th« i«ry, a man's dog stands 
by him In prosperity and in poverty, in 



health and in sickness. JEIe will sleep on 
the cold ground, where the wintry winds 
blow and the snow drives fiercely, if only 
he may be near his master's side. He will 
kiss the hand that has no food to offer, he 
will lick the wounds and sores that come 
in encounter with the roughness of the 
world. He guards the sleep of his pauper 
master as if he were a prince. When all 
other friends desert he remains. When 
riches take other wings and reputation falls 
to pieces he is as constant in his love as the 
sun in its Journey through the heavens. If 
fortune drives the master forth an outcast 
in the world, friendless and homeless, the 
faithful dog asks no higher privilege than 
that of accompanying him to guard against 
danger, to fight against his enemies, and 
when the last scene of all comes, and death 
takes the master in its embrace and his body 
is laid away in the cold ground, no matter If 
all other friends pursue their way, there by 
his graveside will the noble dog be found, 
his head between his paws, his eyes sad but 
open in alert watchfulness, faithful and true 
even to death. 
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AMENDEMENTS A LA CONSTITUTION- 

Ci-dessos nous reprodoisons les diff^rentes parties de la Constitution qui ont 6t6 mod- 
figes par la convention de Milwaukee, avec les deux sections nouvelles, se rapportant i 
"'apprentis^ et ''bfin^fices d'incapabilit^." 



Section 14. Dans les Unions locales la 
▼otation pour officiers de T Union g^n^rale 
aura lieu le second jeudi du niois de Septem- 
bre entre midi et 10 heures du soir; elle ne 
sera pas permisq dans les usines oh les mem- 
bres sont employes. Les bulletins de vote 
seront dans les mains des inspecteurs d'^lec- 
tion locaux et ne seront pas donnas aux 
membres que lorsqu^il sera d^clar6 que les 
polls (scrutins) sont ouverts. J^es membres 
donneront leur vote pour president g6n^ra], 
Tice-pr6sident g^n^ral et secr^taire-tr^sorier 
g^n^ral. 

Section 17. Tons les membres en r^gle 
auront droit ^ voter pour les officiers de 
rUnion g^n^rale, mais avant de voter, ils 
doivent presenter leurs livrets de quote-parts 
ou leur cartes d'enregistrement k Tinspec- 
teur local qui mettra sur une liste le nom 
et le num^ro d'enreglstrement de chaque 
membre qui vote. Cette liste sera envoy^e 
avec les bulletins de vote aux inspecteurs 
g^n^raux d'^Iection. 

Section 20. Les inspecteurs g^n^raux d'^lec- 
tion s^assembleront aux quartiers-g^n^raux 
de rUnion g^n^rale ^ 10 du matin, le 
premier lundi aprbs Elections faites, et en 
presence Tun de Tautre, ils ouvriront les 
enveloppes ou bottes qui contiennent les 
bulletins, etc., et compteront les bulle- 
tins, et ^ 10 du matin du lundi suivant 
les polls seront declares ferm^s; ils 6tabliront 
et determineront les r^sultats de Telection; 
ils pr^pareront tout de suite un compte-rendu 
de la dite Election pour 6tre soumis aux 
Unions locales par le secr^taire-tresorier 
general; tons les bulletins avec exemplaire de 
leur compte-rendu seront mis dans une botte 
ferm^e et scell^e par eux qui sera gardee aux 
quartiers-g^n^raux sujette aux dispositions de 
r Union g^n^rale. Le compte-rendu des in- 
specteurs g^n^raux d'^lection seraenvoy^ aux 
Unions locales dans les dix jours suivant la 
promulgation du r^sultat. 

Tout candidat aura droit ^ ce que les bulle- 



tins soient recompt^s ^ p4ti*ion d'un Conseil 
r^uni ou de cinq Unions localei, pourvu que 
telle petition soit presentee dans les trente 
jours apr^s promulgation par les inspecteurs 
gen^raux d'^lection. 

Les candidats pour la pr^sidence g^n^rale, 
vice-presidence, et pour les offices de secr6- 
taire-tr^sorier g^u^ral, et Bureau ex^cutif 
g6n^ral ont droit ^ un repr^sentant pendant 
que les bulletins sont recompt^s. 

SMI y a partake, dans la votation, le secr6- 
taire-tresorier general distribuera encore des 
bulletins contenant les noms des candidats 
qui auront re9U le nombre de votes egal le 
plus considerable; le secr^taire-tr^sorier flxera 
la date quand toutes les Union locales vote- 
ront encore. 

Section 24. Le Bureau extent if g^n^ral 
aura le pouvoir discr^tionnaire pour ^mettre 
un rb^lement governant I'emploi des Etiquet- 
tes de r Union; mais ce rbglement doit 6tre 
public r^gnliferement dans la Gazktte ; aucune 
Amission de l*^tiquette de 1' Union n^aura lieu 
pour les maisons ^ moins que le contrat ne 
soit approuv6 par 1' Union locale dans une 
ville oh il n'existe qu'une seule Union ou par 
le Conseil r^uni dans une ville oti il y a plus 
d'une Union locale. Les numerus des diflf6- 
rentes Etiquettes Emises pour f.ibricant8 seront 
en possession de T Union locale ou du Conseil 
rEuni possEdant juridiction dans la place oh 
telles Etiquettes seront employEes. La somme 
de $500 effectifs sera payEe ^ qui que soit 
(personne ou personnes) fournissant Evidence 
qui sufiit pour prouver remission ou Temploi 
fraudulents de TEtiquette de T Union con- 
tra! ro aux lois et r^frlemcut Etablis par la 
Boot and Shoe Workers' Union; toute per- 
sonne (ou personnes) qui directcmeut ou par 
insinuation crEe 1' impression qu'un oDicier de 
rUnion ait Emis des Etiquettes do TUnion 
ou en permet Temploi contraire au r^glement 
et aux termes de notre constitution, sera 
poursuivie, et si telle personne (ou personnes) 
manque de produire les preuves, dans les 
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deux semaUies aprbs ouyerture de Vacte 
d^ accusation, elLe sera suspendue comme 
xnembre de I'Union, et telle personne (per- 
sonnes) ne sera plus r^int^gr^e ^ inoins qu^elle 
ne puisse prouver la T^rit^ de son affirmation 
ou jusqu^^ ce qu^elle ait pay^ Tamende qui 
lui sera impos^e par le Bureau ex^cutif g^n6- 
ral, ceci ayant pour but que les personnes 
ayant de mauvaises intentions et dispos^es ^ 
calumnier, aient le choix ou de dire la v^rit6, 
de se taire, ou de prouver la v6rit6 de leurs 
insinuations ou accusations. 

Section 33. Le secretaire financier re- 
cevra et donnera quittance pour tons les 
reyenus, contributions, etc., et enverra sans 
d^iai tons les foiids g^n^i-aux au secr^taire- 
tr^sorierg^n^ral ; toutes les contributions, etc., 
locales seront tiansmises par lui au tr^sorier 
local; il donnera un compte-rendu verbal 
toutes les semaines au courant de Tassem- 
bl^e lucale, maintiendra un compte r^gulier 
pour cbaque membre de TUnion locale, fera 
un rapport declarant quels sont les niembres 
en r^gle et donnant les noma des membres 
qui te le £ont pas, et ceci une fois tous les 
troismois; il se cbargera de toute la corres- 
pondance, et enregistrera toutes les iettres et 
documents, il fournira au secretaire financier 
toutes les listes de prix avec conditions con- 
oernant TUnion locale, et son juridiction, et 
remplira les devoirs que demande sa position 
selon cette constitution ou etablispar TUnion 
locale; 11 transmettra ^ son successeur tous 
les livres, documents et propriet6 de T Union, 
tout en fournissant une caution garantissant 
les fonds et la propriety de T Union. Aucun 
secretaire financier ne pouiTa entrer dans ses 
devoirs ^ moins quUl n^ait fourni caution ct 
que cette caution ait 6i^ accept^e anx quar- 
tierB-gen6raux, et ceci pour une somme qui 
garantisse la s^curite du maniement des 
fonds g^n^raux et locaux. Apr^s Texpiration 
du terme de son emploi, son successeur n^aura 
droit ^ entrer sur le maniement des fonds de 
rUnion que Jorsqu'il en ait obtenu la quali- 
fication en fournissant la caution detaill^e 
ci-dessus. Les cautions fournies pour les 
secretaires financiers locaux ne seront ac- 
ceptees que lorsqu'elles aient 6t6 approuv^es 
par Taviseur legal de TUnion generale; si 
elles desirent, les Unions locales peuvent com- 
biner les emplois de secretaire financier et 
tresorier, et les frais de la caution seront 
payees par T Union locale. 
Section 37. Le Bureau executif local se 



constituera en eiisant un president, vice- 
president et secretaire. Le dit bureau re- 
cevra les timbres de quote-part et d'imp5t de 
la part du secretaire-tresorier general, et d^en 
tenir un compte bien etabli avec le secretaire 
financier, tout en tenant responsable le dit 
secretaire financier, de tout timbre k sa va^eur 
exprimee, rapportant I'etat du compte-timbre 
au secret aire-tresorier general selon §a de- 
mande ; il convoquera Tassembiee speciale de 
rUnion locale sMl le faut, dedarer.i vacant 
Temploi de tout membre du bureau absent 
pendant trois assembiees oonsecutives, man- 
dera les equipa<ces des usines ou membres, 
nommera les collecteurs d'usines, fera Ten- 
qu^te de toutes les rechercbes de membre, 
considerera toutes reclamations, et faire le 
m ieu X pour en di sposer d^ une mani^re am icale, 
surveillora soisrneusement les fonctionnairea 
et les interdts des Unions locales, ajustera lea 
gages et conditions d'emploi sujetaucontrdle 
de r Union locale, veillera sur rexecution 
propre de toutes les lois, remplira toua lee 
devoirs additionnels que puissedemander cette 
constitution, tout eu mettant de c6ie tout in- 
ter^t et sentiment personnels, de mani^re que 
les interets deT Union comme total ite soient 
tou jours bien gardes. Dans toutes les Uniona 
mixtes le Bureau executif doit Stre eiu de 
mani^re que celui-ci represent e autant que 
possible toutes les branches du metier aelon 
leur existence dans T Union mdme. 

QUALITY DE MEMBRES 

Section 44. Tout cordonnier (homme ou 
femme) au-defsus de T&ge de 16 ans em- 
ploye activement dans le metier, pent etre eiu 
membie. Tous les membres doivent 6tre en 
mSme temps des membres d^une Union locale 
qui ait la juridiction de Pusine oti ils travail- 
lent, sur demande de la dlte Union locale. 
Toutes les recberches de membres doivent toe 
f aites sur des modules foumis par lo secretaire- 
tresorier general et personne ne sdra c^nsi- 
deree membre de cette Union, ^ moins que le 
dit module signe ne soit accepte et enregistr^ 
aux quartiers-generaux. 

La recherche sera examinee par le Bureau 
executif local qui fera son rapport ^ V Union 
locale, et TUnion locale votera parvotation 
orale sur radmissibilite du candidat, de 
mani^re que la majorite des votes Temporte, 
et si le candidat re9oit la majorite des votes, 
le nom de Taspirant sera envoye sur-*e-champ 
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au secret aire-tr^Borier g^n^ral. Les uouveaux 
membres devront preter le serment suivant: 
«Je promets BoleDnellement de vibiter les as- 
semblees de mon Union au moins une fois par 
mois; et je promets en outre de remplircon- 
sciencieusement tons les devoirs que inMm- 
poseront les Unions nationale ou locale, et je 
promets encore sur parole d'honneur que je 
n'ach^terai que des marchandises poitant 
r^tiquette de TUnion toutes les fois qu'il soit 
possible d^en avoir; et je promets de faire 
toujours t«iut ce que je pourrai pour servir 
les int^rSts et le bien de T Union des Boot and 
Shoe Workers.* 

Si la n cherche est rejet^e, le modMe sign^ 
seia eovoy^ au secr^taire-tr^sorier g^ndral, 
avec iodicalion detaillee des raisons emp^- 
chant la reception com me membre. 

Les membres des organisations etrang^res 
de Cordonniers reconnus par le Corps national 
de leurs pays respeclifs, en bonne r^gle, seront 
admis ^ T Union des Cordonniers sans pale- 
ment de la quote-part reguli^re d'initiation. 

QUOTE-PARTS HEBDOMADAIRES 
Section 53. La quote-part hebdomadaire 
sera de 25 cents par membre, dans cette 
Union, ^ payer toutes les semaines; elle sera 
due tous les samedis. Les quote-parts des 
membres r^cemment admis seront dues le 
premier samedi qui suit Tacceptation de leur 
recherche aux quartiers-g^n^raux de T Union 
g^n^rale. Tuute teni ative de r^duire la quote- 
part diablie jar cette constitution sera tou- 
jours cpnsid^r^e comme inconstitutionnelle. 

DLSTRIBUTIOX DES FOXDS O^N^RAUX 
Section 63. Tous les revenus re9us par 
le secretaire-tr^sorier g^u^ral de la part des 
Unions locales et des membres en general 
seront conuu<) sous le nom de Fonds Gen^- 
raux, et seront employes comme suit: 

30% seront mis dans la caisse de maladie et 
mortality jusqu'k ce que ces fonds montent ^ 
un dollar pour cbaque membre ayant droit aux 
benefices de maladies et de mortality; quand 
les foods de maladie et de mortality auront 
atteint un dollar par membre, le secretaire- 
tresorier g^n^rat doit transferer le premier de 
chaque mois des revenus re9us pendant tel 
mois ^ la dite caisse une somme qui sutilit pour 
lembourser les dits fonds de moitalit^ et ma- 
ladie pour tous les benefices pay^s au courant 
du mois pass^, en maintenant ainsi cette 
caisse 2k la hauteur d'un dollar pour tout mem- 



bre b6n6ticiaire, selon leur liste tenue aux 
quartiers g^n^raux. Les fonds de la dite caisse 
seront aussi employes pour le paiement des 
benefices de maladies et mort^lit^ dans la 
manik'e Stabile ci-apr^s. 

50% seront mis dans les fonds g6n6rauxded6- 
penses pour ^tre employ^ avec tous les revenus 
mixtes pour i^atisfaire les frais des quartiers- 
g^n^raux, la Gazette, T organisation, Tagita- 
tion faveur, Tetiquette, et les autres d^penses 
autoris^es par cette constitution ou par le Bu- 
reau ex^cutif g^n^ral, jusqu^^ ce que les fonds 
g6neraux de d^penses atteignent la somme 
de $15,000; datis ce cas le secr6taire-tr6sorier 
g^n^ral transf^rera le premier de chaque mois 
des revenus g^u^raux reyus au courant du 
mois pass6 un montant qui sufiise pour rem- 
bourser les dits fonds pour toutes les d^penses 
du mois pass^, maintenant ainsi les dits fonds 
'k une hauteur de $15,000. 

Le soldo des revenus g^n^raux sera mis ^ la 
disposition des fonds de gr^ve pour ^tre 
employ^ 'k donner de Tassistance au membres 
en r^gle lorsquMl y ait une grfeve approuv^e 
d'une mani^re reguli^re. 

B^N^FICES DE MALADIES 

Section 64. Un b^n^ilce de maladie de 
$5.00 par semaine sera pay6 ^ tout membre 
ayant ^t^ en r^gle pendant six mois sans 
interruption, et selon les indications des dos- 
siers tenus aux quartiers-g^n^raux, et qui par 
cause de maladie ou dMncapabilit^ ne puisse 
travailler, pourvu: 

Qu'aucun b^n^fice ne soit pay^ les premiers 
sept jours apr^s que le commencement d^une 
maladie ou apr^s que le commencement d' in- 
capability est rapports au secretaire financier 
local ; 

Que cette maladie ou incapability ne soit 
nullement la suite dMntemp^rance, d^bauche, 
conduite immorale, ou d'un acte du membre 
mSme; 

Qu^aucun membie ne re9oive plus de treize 
semaines de benefices au courant d'une seule 
ann^e; 

Que des membres souffrant d^une maladie 
chronique ou ^ges de plus de 60 ans au 
moment de leur initiation ou reintegration 
ne puissent recevoir que des demi-benefices; 

Que telle maladie n^ait pas ete contractee 
pendant le service militaire ou pendant 
Tabsence du membre en question, des Etats- 
Unis ou du Canada; 

Qu'aucun bdnefice ne soit pave aux mem- 
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jres laissant la juridiction de rUnion des 
Boot and Shoe Workers, dans les Etats-Unis ou 
le Canada, ni aux membres laissant la juridic- 
tion de leur Union I6cale, ^ moins que telle 
absence ne soit la consequence d'une com- 
mande ou avis donn4 par le m^decin approuv6 
par le secr^taire-tr^sorier g^n^ral ; 

Que les fern mes-memb res n^aient aucun 
droit aux b6n6fices pendant leur grossesse, nl 
pendant cinq semaines apr^s leur accouche- 
ment; 

Que toute demande pour b^n^fice de mala- 
die doive etre faite sur des modules fournis 
aux Unions locales par le secr^taire-tr^sorier 
g^n^ral, bien remplis, contenant tons les 
renseignements et endossements. 

Section 65. Toutes les demandes pour bene- 
fice de maladies seront datees du septi^me 
jour aprfes avoir ^te rapport^es aux Bureaux 
ex6cutifs locaux qui feront examiner telles 
demandes du moins par trols membres de 
rUnion en r^gle, qui ne soient pas des parents 
du membre en question, et dont chacun agira 
ind^pendemment Tun de Tautre en soumet- 
tant son rapport individuel au Bureau ex6cutif 
local, lequel endossera ou rejettera la demande 
selon le cas. 

Les Bureaux ex^cutifs locaux peuvent nom- 
mer des membres du Bureau pour faire Texa- 
men des demandes pour benefices de maladies, 
mais tels membres ne pourront passer aucun 
vote sur leur admissibility. 

Bl^N^FICE D'lNCAPABILIT^ 
Section 68. Tout membre qui en conse- 
quence de maladie ou d'incapabilite se trouve 
incapable de suivre son occupation dans le 
metier pendant deux ans et qui a re^u pendant 
deux annees, ou mieux dit, pendant 26 se- 
maines effectives des benefices de maladies, 
peut, sur presentation de la troisi^me demande, 
recevoir uu benefice d'incapabilite de 100 
dollars, ce qui relfevera T Union de toute de- 
mande pour Tavenir soit par suite de maladie 
ou de mort. Ceci s'applique encore aux mem- 
bres mis dans une maison de saute ou qui par 
toute autre raison seront 2^ charge de T^tat. 

APPRENTIS 
Section 71. Tout membre de I'Union de 
Cordonniers qui desire apprendre une brauche 
particulibre du metier, hors de la juridiction 
de sa propre Union, demandera que son Bureau 
local intervienne en sa faveur avec le Bureau 
executif local ayant juridiction sur le branche 



du metier auquel il sMnteresse; et si la de- 
mande est rejete la demande doit Stre exa- 
minee par le Conseil reuni, et si la decision 
de ce Conseil est defavoi-able, le demandant 
peut avoir r jcours au Bureau executif general 
dont la decision sera rendue dans les trente 
jours et sera finale. Dans aucun cas une pe- 
tition ne sera consideree h moins que le mem- 
bre n'ait ete en rbgle pendant une annee; 
cette rfegle ne doit pas etre consideree comme 
ayant pour but la creation d'un cxc^s d'ou- 
vriers dans une branche du metier que'conque. 
Section 97. Une amende automatique 
de $10.00 sera perdue de tout individu qui 
laisso son occupation dans une usino cm- 
ployant retiquette de I'Union, en couti*aven- 
tion d'un contrat d'arbitrage, ea consequence 
des griefs, ou en essayant do redresser tels 
griefs, soit de son propre mouvement ou 
par consequent d'instructions d'une autorlt^ 
quelconque k laquelle est sujettel membre, et 
aucun subterfuge ni excuse ne souffira pour jus- 
tifier Pinterruption d'un tmvail qui puisse 
arreter le progrbs du travail dans nMmporte 
quel departement d'une usine employant 
retiquette. 

CONVENTIONS 

Section 108. Une convention sera con- 
voquee pour le troisi^me lundi du mois de Juin, 
pourvu que la niajorite des Unions locales ait 
vote, au mois de Janvier de la m^mo annde, 
en faveur de telle convention ; des conventions 
speciales peuvent etre convoquees en tout 
temps aprbs vote ofiicicl et par niajorite des 
votes des Unions locales. Toute convention 
aura lieu dans la ville qu'aura designee la con- 
vention precedente. 

La representation des Unions locales est 
arrangee de mani^re que toute Union locale 
ait son representatif, et qu'un delej;ue addi- 
tionnel soit noinme pour tous les deux cents 
membres ou fraction de la dite quantite. 

Les dele^^ues aux conventions doiveut etre 
des membres en r^j^le de la Boot and Shoe 
Worker's Union et membres continuellement 
en r^gle de T Union locale (^u'il doivent repre- 
senter, pendant uuo periodo d*au moins d'une 
an, avaut la date du congrfes, attaches ^ 
r Union locale, et dcvront avoir ete presents h 
la majorite des assemblees durant la meme 
periode precedant cette convention. Ceci ne 
s'appliquera pas aux membres absents, k 
I'emploi de TUuion generale; ni aux Unions 
locales qui n'auront pas une a^;^eed* existence. 
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INSIST UPON HAVING THIS 

STAMP ON YOUR WORK. 

PATRONIZE UNION REPAIR SHOPS 



<fy 



ii?. 



UNION 



C-' 



w/m 



SHO 



Be a onionirt in all pnrchaaeB. Do aot confine yonr 
pnrchaaea to onion label shoes alone, bat see that a 
union shoe dresser polishes them with union label shoe 
polish. Keep yonr shoes on the union label list till you 
bum them in a union label store. In order to do this 
you musty when needed repairs are necessary, hare 
them repaired in a union repair shop. Make it your 
business to find out if there is a union repair shop in 
your locality before haying your repairing done else- 
where. When the union label is worn from the first 
sole see that it is replaced with a new sole put on by 
union shoe repairers. 



As the Union Repair Shop Label stands for the Best 
Repair Work, so the word VELVET stands 
for the best Rubber Heels^ 

MADE OF PURE RUBBEIt THE WORD 
VELVET ALWAYS STAMPED IN THE HEEL 



The public appreciates Velvet Rubber 
Heels because they actually give the 
wearers the nearest to what nature 
planned for oian to walk upon, that is 
the earth and the fields, relieving the 
nerves and spine. 

Look for the word VELVET and take 
no substitute. 



RINM W. WnTCHER « C9. 



AMM| BlIMIIf, MStM, iN 

P«tr*iiiM the AdTertiMn who Pttroniie Tour IfairMiiie. zed by V^:f OC 



AFFAIRS OF THE ORGANIZATION 



BOOT AND 8HOE WORKERS' UNION. 
Headquarterfl. 

846 Summer Street. 

Boston, Mass. 

General Officers. 

General President, John F. Tohln. 

General Vice-President, Collis Liovely. 

General Secretary-Treasurer, Chas. I4. Baine 

General Executive Board. 
John F. Tobin, Cbairman, Headquarters. 
Ifary Anderson, 66 Oak St., Chicago, IIL 
George Bury, 617 Betts St, Cincinnati. Ohio. 
Thos. C. Farrel), 16 School St, 

Brockton, Mass. 
Bmmet Healey, 166 Harmon St, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
C. B. James, Federation Hall, St Paul, Minn. 
Collis Lovely, 4926 Botanical Ave., 

St Louis. Mo. 
Gad Martindale, Liberty Building, 11 JSlm St 

Rochester, N. T. 
Z. Lesperance, 1842 Rue St Catherine, 

Montreal, 
■mmet T. Walls, Box 409, Brockton. Mass. 
Chas. L. Balne, Secretary, Headquarters. 

GENERAL AUDITORS. 
Angus McDonald, 14 Roan Court 

Brockton, Mass. 
Harry G. Cobbin, 67 Mt Hope Ave.. 

Rochester, N. T. 
Thomas O'Hara, 40 Ford St., Brockton, Mast. 



IN MEMORIAM. 

Local Union. Name. Address. 

19 Angle Derosie, So. Framlngham, Mas?. 
35 C. L. Goodwin, Brockton, Mass. 
37 Arthur C. Berry, Brockton, Mass. 
37 George F. Chubbuck, Brockton, Mass. 
44 Gertrude Brady, Brockton, Mass. 
48 Jas. D. McCaffrey, Rockland, Mass. 

191 E. N. Schofleld, Haverhill, Mass. 

192 William Shields, Brockton, Mass. 
244 C. H. Leddy, Natick, Mass. 

298 A. O. Lang, Chicago, 111. 

338 Agnes Vleck, St. Louis, Mo. 

871 W. H. Miles, No. Abington, Mass. 

"O" John H. Butts, New Bedford, Mass. 



To the Editor of the Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers' Journal: — 

I would like to use the columns of the 
Journal to notify the members of our Union 
that I have withdrawn from the contest for 
the otflce of General Vice-President and do 
not wish my name considered In connection 
with same. 

Thanking you for grranting me this favor, 
Truly yours, 
(Signed) EMMBTT HEALY, 
Milwaukee, Aug. 7, 1906. 



ELECTION OF OENERAL 
OFFICERS. 



The Election of General 
Officers in the General 
Union Shall Take Place 
in All Local Unions on 
the Same Day, Thursday, 
September J 3, Between 
the Hours of Twelve 
O'clock, Noon, and Ten 
P.M. 

/Coogle 
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GONSTimnONIIL MIENDMENTS. 



Amendment to the Constitution. Proposed 
by Union No. 130, No. Brookfield, Mass. 



To enlarge Section No. 68, so €is to read, 
after the words "the benefit shall be paid 
as the local union may direct," to read as 
follows: — "An old age benefit of 13.00 per 
week shall be paid to any member who has 
been 8 years continuously in good standing 
and who has arrived at the age of 64 years, 
and who is, by reason of his age, no longer 
able to work at his or her employment, pro- 
vided that no such benefit shall be paid to 
anyone unless the local executive board is 
satisfied that the member has arrived at 
such age and is justly entitled to same." 

indorsements : — 

Union, No. 130, No. .Brookfield, Mass. 



Amendment to the Constitution Proposed 
by Union No. 139, Springfield, Ohio. 

To amend the Constitution so as to con- 
tain the rules governing sick benefits, rules 
governing the use of the Union Stamp, and 
the general instructions to financial secre- 
taries, all of which usually appear in the 
Journal. 

Endorsements: — 

Union No. 139, Springfield, Ohio. 



Special Notice. 

Section, No. 106, covering referendum 
amendments provides as follows: — "Any 
local union may, by majority vote, propose 
an amendment to the constitution, which 
proposed amendment shall be published in 
the Journal, where arguments shall be pub- 
lished for and against for at least three is- 
sues after first publication of proposed 
amendment If within 90 days from first 
publication of proposed amendment one- 
third of the whole number of local unions 
have endorsed same, the amendment shall 
be submitted by circular to vote of members 
at the next local election night, Md,rch or 
September." 



Report of Proceedings of the 

General Executive Board 

from April U 1906, 

to June 30, 1906. 



(Decided by correspondence.) 

April 2, 1906. 

$50X)0 LOANED CHICAGO COUNCIL. 

Under date of March 28th, a request was 
received from Joint Council No. 14, of Chi- 
cago, 111., for a loan of 150.00, to assist them 
in fixing up their headquarters. 

The General Board voted unanimously to 
grant the loan. 



April 2, 1906. 

$50.00 APPROPRIATED TO ST. L0IJI8 
COUNCIL. 

Under date of March 27th, a request for 
an appropriation of 150.00 was received from 
Joint Council No. 25, of St. Lrouls, Mo., for 
the purpose of organizing the Woman's 
Label League in that city. 

The General Board voted unanimously to 
grant the appropriation. 



NOTICE TO LOGIIL SECRETMIIES 



The Local Secretaries are 
requested to forward Local 
Registry Cards upon receipt 
of notice of transfer. Con- 
siderable complaiut has been 
made because of such delays. 
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April 4, 1906. 

REPORT OF FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

The General Finance Committee of the 
General Executive Board visited Head- 
quarters, examined the accounts of the 
General Secretary- Treasurer, and submit- 
ted the following: report: 

"April 4, 1906. 
General Executive Board. 
GREETING: — 

The undersigmed General Finance Com- 
mittee, representingr the General Executive 
Board of the Boot and Shoe Workers' Union, 
have examined the accounts of the General 
Secretary-Treasurer, begrinningr with June 
1st, 1905, up to date, and we find tha;t for 
each month, the proper division of funds 
between the sick and death, strike, and gen- 
eral exi>ense funds has been made, In ac- 
cordance with the constitution. 

We have examined the bank books and 
certificates of deposit from the various 
banks and find them to agrree with the 
books, and that the money is deposited in 
accordance with the instructions of the 
General Executive Board. 

We have also examined the bank book 
representing: the open account, and have 
counted the cash on hand at the General 
Oflace, all of which we find to a^ee with 
the books, after making: due allowance for 
items of receipts and expenditure occurring: 
within a few days, which have not been, and 
could not be, checked up. 

We feel safe in saying: that the accounts 
are substantially correct, and the org:ani- 
zation is to be congnratulated upon its ex- 
cellent financial condition. 

Fraternally submitted, 

T. C. FARRELL, 
EMMET T. WALLS, 
JOHN F. TOBIN. 

General Finance Committee, General Exe- 
cutive Board.** 

The General Board voted to adopt the 
report of the General Finance Committee. 

Voting: in the affirmative: — Anderson, 
Bury, Farrell, Healy, James, Lesperance, 
Lovely, Martlndale. Not voting: — Tobln, 
Walls, Balne. 

• • • 

Aprtl 7. 1906. 

FRANCIS J. CLARKE APPOINTED 
GENERAL ORGANIZER. 

Acting upon the nomination of President 
Tobln, the General Executive Board voted 
to appoint Francis J. Clarke of local No. 
192, Brockton, Mass., to the position of 
General Org:anlzer. 

Voting In the affirmative: — Anderson, 
Bury, Farrell, Healy, James, Lesperance, 



Lovely, Martlndale, Walls, Balne. Not vol* 
ing: — Tobln. 

* * * 

CIRCULAR TO LOCAL UNIONS 
RELATIVE TO APPEALS. 

For the purpose of having all the docu- 
ments in such appeals as would be brought 
before the Convention at Milwaukee, the- 
General Board voted to authorize the Gen- 
eral Officers to issue a circular to the local 
unions and members, directing them to give 
the General Officers notice of any appeals 
to be made to the Milwaukee Convention. 

Voting in the affirmative: — Tobln, Ander- 
son, Bury, Farrell, Healy, James, Lesper- 
ance, Lovely Martlndale, Walls, Balne. 

April 25. 1906. 

PRINTING PLANT. 

Acting upon the matter of establishing a 
printing plant In connection with the Gen- 
eral Office, which was referred to the Gen- 
eral Executive Board by the Cincinnati 
Convention, the General Board voted to 
authorize the General Officers to Install a 
printing plant at Headquarters sufficient to 
do the Union's job printing. 

Voting In the affirmative: — Anderson, 
Bury, Farrell, Haly, James, Lesperance^ 
Liovely, Martlndale, Walls. Not voting: — 
Tobln, Balne. 

* * • 

April 26, 1906. 

PAYMENT OF DUES BY MEMBERS IM 
CALIFORNIA SUSPENDED. 

The earthquake which occurred In the 
State of California under date of April 18th» 
having made it almost impossible for mem- 
bers located there to pay dues, the General 
Board voted to suspend payment of dues 
of members located In California In the 
districts affected by the earthquake until 
further notice. 

Voting in the affirmative: — Tobln, Ander- 
son. Bury, Farrell, James, Lesperance^ 
Lovely, Martlndale, Walls, Balne. Not vot- 
ing: — Healy. 

* • • 

April 27. 1906. 

ROY VAN EPPS NO. 45926 AND RAY 

RYAN NO. 61857 MEMBERSHIPS 

CANCELLED. 

Roy Van Epps, a cutter who joined the 
union in Rochester, N. T., and one of the 
cutters who was sent to Lynn to assist in 
maintaining our contracts during the 
Knights of Labor trouble, but deserted and 
became a spy working In the Interests of 
the Knights of Labor and very active la 
assisting in the assaults upon our members^ 
and later was obliged to leave Lynn for an 
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offence committed against the law, after- 
wards joined Cutters* Union No. 35 in 
Brockton under the assumed name of Ray 
Ryan- In view of the general bad record 
of this man, the General Board voted to 
cancel both memberships secured by him. 
Voting in the affirmative: — Tobin, Ander- 
son, Bury, Parrell, Healy, James. Lesper- 
ance. Martindale, Baine. Not voting: — 
Walls, Lovely. 

« « « 
May 3. 1906. 

$60.00 APPROPRIATED TO 8T. PAUL 
COUNCIL. 

A request was received from Joint Coun- 
cil No. 22 of St. Paul, requesting an appro- 
priation of $50.00; the treasury of the Coun- 
cil having been depleted through trouble 
with the Sharood Shoe Co. The General 
Board voted to grrant the appropriation. 

Voting in the affirmative:— Tobin, Ander- 
son, Bury, Farrell.. Healy, James, Lesper- 
ance, Martindale, Walls, Baine. Not voting: 
— ^Lovely. 

• « « 

May 3, 1906. 

THOMAS O'HARE APPOINTED 
GENERAL AUDITOR. 

Acting upon the nomination of President 
Tobin, the General Board voted to appoint 
Thomas O'Hare, of Cutters' Union No. 35, 
Brockton, Mass., as a General Auditor to 
fill the vacancy caused by the withdrawal 
from the Union of W. H. Parks, formerly 
a member of the same local union. 

Voting in the affirmative: — Anderson, 
Bury, Farrell, Healy, James, Lesperance, 
Martindale, Walls, Baine. Not voting: — 
Tobin, Lovely. 

• « • 
May 9. 1906. 

FRANK BRAUCHLE NO. 13237 
EXPELLED. 

Under date of March 25th, 1906, the fol- 
lowing charges were preferred against 
Prant Brauchle, No. 13237, a member of 
local union No. 170, of Milwaukee, Wis.: 
"To Mr. F. H. Brauchle: — 

First, you are hereby charged with using 
Influence which you undoubtedly exercised 
over a young man, to get him to accept a 
position on edge setter where our members 
had been discharged for refusing to accept 
a new price-list. 

Second, with having assisted the same 
firm in every way possible, teaching new 
hands, etc., to secure help to replace our 
members who quit In sympathy with the 
edge setters. 



All of which was in direct violation of 
your obligation as a member of our Union. 

LOCAL 170." 

Copy of the above charges were presented 
to Brother Brauchle, with instructions to 
appear for trial March 27. 1906. Brauchle 
failed to appear for trial, and the committee, 
after hearing the evidence, found him 
guilty, and at a meeting of the local union, 
ax;ting upon the recommendation of the 
trial conmiittee, local No. 170 voted to expel 
Brother Brauchle, and fined him the sum 
of $50.00. 

The General Board voted to approve the 
expulsion and fine levied by the local union. 

Voting in the affirmative: — Tobin, Ander- 
son, Bury, Farrell, Healy, James, Lesper- 
ance, Lovely, Martindale, Walls, Baine. 
« « • 

May 16, 1906. 

A NATIONAL FINE. 

Cutters Union No. 21 of Manchester, N. 
H., entered an appeal against the decision 
of the General Secretary- Treasurer, where- 
in he had decided that a fine of $15.00, 
which had been levied against one of their 
members for cutting shoes in excess of the 
stipulated number of pairs agreed upon be- 
tween the local union and the firm, was for 
a violation of the General Constitution, and 
was, therefore, a national fine, and two- 
thirds of the amount must be forwarded to 
headquarters; the local union contending 
that inasmuch as the local had placed the 
fine, it was a local fine and the full amount 
should be retained by the local \mion. 

The General Board voted to sustain the 
decision of the General Secretary-Treasurer; 
that it was a national fine and that two- 
thirds should be paid to headquarters. 

Voting in the affirmative: — Tobin, Ander- 
son, Bury, Farrell, Healy, James, Lesper- 
ance, Lovely, Martindale. Voting in the 
negative : — ^Walls. Not voting : — Baine. 

« • • 
May 16. 1906. 

$200.00 ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATED 
TO UNION NO. 269. 

To resist the last effort of B. Rosenberg 
& Sons, to man their factory for the pur- 
pose of winning the contest against our 
local union in New Orleans, the General 
Board voted to appropriate an additional 
$200.00 for the assistance of the local union. 

Voting in the affirmative: — Tobin, Ander- 
son, Bury, Farrell, Healy, James, Lesper- 
ance* Lovely, Martindale, Walls. Not vot- 
ing: — Baine. 

(This contest ended, the result being 
favorable to the ioc,al^AnI@t>Ogl£ 
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May 16, 1906. 

CARMILE ARTALA NO. 42442 AND KL08 
80DERQUI8T NO. 79253 EXPELLED. 

For taking unfair employment in the 
factory of B. Rosenberg & Sons, while a 
jHP'uiarly authorized strike was on, local 
union No. 269 voted to expel from member- 
ship Carmile Artala, No. 42442 and Klos 
Soderquist, No. 79253. 

The General Board voted unanimously to 
approve the expulsions. 

• « « 
May 16. 1906. 

$75.00 APPROPRIATED TO UNION NO. 
418, AUBURN, ME. 

Under date^ of May 11th, a request was 
received from Union No. 418, Auburn, Me., 
for an appropriation of $75.00, to assist that 
local union In keeping up the work of or- 
ganizing. 

The General Board voted unanimously to 
grant the appropriation. 
« • « 

May 24, 1906. 

$100.00 APPROPRIATED TO UNION NO. 

415, AUBURN, ME. 

Under date of May 15th, a request was 
received from Union No. 415, Auburn, Me., 
for an appropriation of $100.00, to be used 
for the purpose of assisting in the work of 
strengthening and building up the local 
union. 

The General Board voted to grant the 
appropriation. Voting in the affirmative: — 
Tobin, Anderson, Bury, James, Lesperance, 
Martindale, Walls, Baine, Lovely. Voting 
in the negative: — Healy. Not voting: — 
FarrelL 

« « • 

May 24, 1906. 

$100.00 APPROPRIATED TO UNION NO. 

416, AUBURN, ME. 

Under date of May 16th, a request was 
received from local executive board of 
Union No. 416, Auburn, Maine, for an ap- 
propriation of $100.00 for organizing work. 

The General Board voted to grant the ap- 
propriation. Voting in the affirmative: — 
Tobin, Anderson, Bury, James, Lesperance, 
Martindale, Walls, Baine, Lovely. Voting 
in the negative: — Healy. Not voting: — 
Farrell. 

• • • 

May 24 1906. 

$100.00 APPROPRIATED TO UNION NO. 
406, BROCKTON, MASS. 

Under date of May 22nd, a request was 
received from Skivers Union No. 406, Brock- 
ton, Mass., for an appropriation of $100.00 
to pay the expenses of the committee ap- 
pointed by the local union to draft patterns 



and secure prices paid in the various com- 
peting factories, to enable the local union 
to intelligently take up the matter of mak- 
ing a piece price for skiving. 

The General Board voted to grant the ap- 
propriation. Voting in the affirmative: — 
Tobin, Anderson, Healy, James, Martindale, 
Walls, Baine. Voting in the negative:— 
Bury, Lesperance. Not voting: — FeLrrell, 

Lovely. 

• « • 

May 31, 1906. 
SACHS SHOE CO. STRIKE SANCTION. 

At the request of Joint Council No. 16. of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, the General Strike Com- 
mittee voted to sanction a strike with fi- 
nancial assistance to establish a new price 
list in the lasting department of the Sachs 
Shoe Co. 

(No contest was necessary, the union se- 
curing a satisfactory settlement.) 

* • • 
June 4th, 1906. 

APPEAL OF JAMES E. KELLEY, ALLEG- 
ING IRREGULARITIES iN ELECTION 
OF DELEGATES FROM UNION 
NO. 118 NOT SUSTAINED. 
Under date of May 5th, James E. Kelley, 
of Edgemakers' Union No. 118 of Brockton, 
Mass., entered an appeal agrainst the action 
of his local union in issuing a delegate's 
credential to Thomas C. Farrell, and in 
electing as delegates to the Milwaukee Con- 
vention Frank Byrne, Joseph Poltras, and 
Peter D. Monaghan. 

In the case of Brother Farrell, his appeal 
was based upon the fact that at the regu- 
lar meeting held on April 19th, 1906, the 
call for the Convention was read; motion 
was made that the union send a full dele- 
gation to the Convention, and ttoat the elec- 
tion take place at the next regular meeting, 
to be held May 5, 1906, under the Australian 
ballot system; and after nominations had 
been made and the tellers ap];>ointed to take 
charge of the election, a motion was made 
to present Brother Farrell with credentials, 
which was carried; and In view of the pre- 
vious motion to elect by the Australian bal- 
lot system. Brother Kelley claimed It was 
entirely out of order to present any member 
with credentials without first reconsidering 
or rescinding the aforesaid motion. 

With reference to the election of Brothers 
Byrne, Poitras and Monaghan, he based his 
appeal on Section 29 of the Constitution 
which states that no member shall be eligi- 
ble as a delegate to any regular or 8];>ecial 
convention who Is a member of an Inde- 
pendent organization of shoeworkers; 
Brother Kelley claiming Ui^t the ^ three 
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brothers mentioned were all members of 
the Independent Union of Edgremakers in 
Brockton. 

A statement received from Brothers 
Byrne, Poltras, and Monaghan In opposi- 
tion to the appeal, claimed that Brother 
Moilaghan had not paid any dues in the 
Independent Union since October, 1899, 
Brother Poltras had not paid any dues since 
October, 1899, and Brother Byrne had not 
paid any dues since January, 1903. All 
three members claimed that they did not 
hold membership In the Independent or- 
ganization, and submitted Section 3 of Arti- 
cle 2, of the By-Laws of the old Edge- 
makers' Union, which read as follows: 

"Any member over six months In arrears 
shall be declared suspended," 
and also Section 1 of Article 10, as follows: 

"Any member in good standing, sqluare on 
the books, shall (when applied for in writ- 
ing) receive an honorable discharge, pro- 
vided he is about to withdraw permanently 
from trimming or setting edges, or to re- 
move to other parts where the benefits of 
the union cannot relieve his Interest." 

Section 3 of Article 2 made them sus- 
pended members, and Section 1 of Article 
10 made It Impossible for them to secure 
withdrawal; they not having left the trade 
nor the Jurisdiction of the union. All three 
of the members claimed that they were in 
no way connected with any organization of 
shoeworkers other than the Boot and Shoe 
Workers' Union. 

The General President appointed a com- 
mittee composed of Board Member Walls 
and General Auditors McDonald and O'Hare 
to make a thorough investigation Into the 
matter and report to the General Executive 
Board. 

The following Is their report: 

Report of Committee. 

The question of the Independent union 
Is very complicated, that body not having 
had an election of officers since 1902 and the 
officers then elected, or many jof them, be- 
ing today the active workers In local No. 
118. This being a fact It suggests the 
thought the only reason that a semblence 
of that body still exists Is the money In 
bank. 

Your committee listened to the state- 
ments of Bros. Monaghan, Byrne and 
Poltras, which consisted principally of de- 
nial of membership In Independent union 
upon the grounds of suspended membership 
by non-payment of dues. They also claimed 
the Impossibility of more complete sever- 
ance from the I. U. as under the I. U. By- 
Laws, withdrawal cards were only granted 



to members leaving the trade, or district 
under control of Independent union. 

They desired the committee to note (as 
evidence of practical non-existence of I. U.) 
that when Brother McDonald who was go- 
ing away from Brockton desired a with- 
drawal card from I. U., it was granted by 
local No. 118, Executive Board, Brother 
James E. Kelley in chair, and when Brother 
J. E. Kelley desired his own withdrawal, 
it was granted at a meeting of which one 
man alone was a member of Independent 
body. 

The committee have read th^ By-Laws 
of Independent union and find the state- 
ments made as to suspensions and with- 
drawals correct. 

The statement of Brother J. E. Kelley 
that date in I. U. records had been altered 
from 1905 to 1904, was not correct. The 
committee examined the entry on records 
and with the exception that figure 9 had 
been scratched and written over again, the 
date 1904 was perfectly plain. 

Your committee having heard the testi- 
mony of Brother James E. Kelley. also of 
Brother Farrell, Monaghan, Byrne and 
Poltras, submit the following for your con- 
sideration. In the case of Brother Farrell's 
credentials — 

The records as read and accepted at meet- 
ing of No. 118 would give the Impression 
that vote to adopt Australian system of 
ballot, was prior to presentation of creden- 
tials to Brother Farrell, but the committee 
believe that in condensing report. Record- 
ing Secretary did not copy on records events 
in their order of occurrence and would 
point to the evidence of Brother Poltras 
In support of that contention. 

The charge made by Brother Kelley that 
Brother Farrell is still lin active member 
of the Independent union, consequently 
working to the detriment of Boot and Shoe 
Workers' Union Is based upon the fact that 
a meeting of that body voted to place 
money at his disposal in connection with 
the Long way suit for damages. 

The edgemakers and trimmers In Inde- 
pendent union (variously estimated from 
20 to 25 men) their dues are paid into local 
treasury of No. 118, and they themselves 
are being gradually absorbed by local No. 
118. That being the case the committee be- 
lieve the charges have not been substan- 
tiated by facts. 

Fraternally submitted. 

Signed 
EMMET T. WALLS, Chairman, 

A. D. Mcdonald, 

THOMAS O'HARE, Sec 
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The General Board voted to declare the 
election of Thomas C. Farrell regrular, and 
deny the appeal of James E. Kelley. 

Voting in the affirmative: — Tobin, Ander- 
son, Bury, Healy, James, Lesperance, Mar- 
tindale, Walls, Lovely, Baine. Not voting: 
— Farrell. 

The General Board voted to declare the 
election of Frank Byrne, Joseph Poitras and 
Peter D. Monaghan regular, and deny the 
appeal of James E. Kelley. 

Voting in the affirmative:— Tobin, Ander- 
son, Bury, P^irrell, Healy, James, Lesper- 
ance, Martlndale, Walls, Lovely, Balne. 

• • • 
MEETING OF THE GENERAL EXECU- 
TIVE BOARD HELD AT MASONIC 
BUILDING, MILWAUKEE, WIS., 
Thursday Afternoon, June 2S, 1906. 
Meeting called to order by President 
Tobin. 

Board Memberls present: Tobin, Ander- 
son, Bury, Farrell, James, Lesperance, 
Lovely, Martlndale, Walls, Baine. 

Delegate Lee, of Union No. 292, Omaha, 
Nebraska, appeared before the Board, re- - 
lative to his election as a delegate to the 
Convention. He stated he had been elected 
May 3rd, and that a motion to reconsider, 
made at a meeting held May 17th, had been 
defeated, 38 to 29; and at another meeting 
held later, which was called at the behest 
of one William McGIll, and was attended 
only by members of one shop's crew, a mo- 
tion was passed that no money be drawn 
from the treasury to pay delegates' ex- 
penses. There was |15«.00 in the treasury 
of the Union, and he had decided to attend 
the Convention at his own expense, feeling 
sure that the local union would reimburse 
him when a proper meeting could be held. 
He had received word from Omaha the day 
before that on McGIU's return from the 
Convention after his unsuccessful protest 
against seating him (Lee), a meeting of 
the locaJ union had been called, and a mo- 
tion was passed to pay $150.00 from the 
local funds to McGill to cover his expenses 
In appearing before the Convention. After 
voting this money to McGill, which ciepleted 
the treasury, a motion was passed that the 
union disband. This action upon the part 
of the local union would make it Impossible 
for him to secure the return of money ex- 
pended to attend the Convention, and, 
further, he was convinced that the threat 
made by McGill at the Convention that he 
would be deprived of his position for attend- 
ing the Convention would no doubt be made 
good, and he would be without a position 
on his return to Omaha. 



The General Board voted to instruct the 
General Secretary- Treasurer to reimburse 
Delegate Lee for all expenses due to his at- 
tending the Convention. 

Voting in the affirmative: — Tobin, Ander- 
son, Bury, Farrell, James, Lesperance, 
Lovely, Martlndale, Walls, Baine. Voting 
in the negative: — None. Not voting: — 
Healy (absent). 

* • • 

Member Farrell of Union No. 118, Brock- 
ton, Mass., explained to the Greneral Board 
that his union had adopted the advice of 
the General Executive Board, and settled 
the Longway suit. Two- thirds of the ex- 
pense for the attorney's fees and the verdict 
had been paid by the General Secretary- 
Treasurer in accordance with the vote of 
the General Board, and the one- third — 
$254.00 — had also been paid by the General 
Secretary- Treasurer, who had accepted a 
note for the amount from Union No. 118, 
which note would be met by his union. He 
stated that action had been delayed in order 
to give an opportunity to bring the matter 
before the General Board again, as his local 
union was of the opinion that all of the 
expenses in this suit would be borne by the 
General Union. 

A motion by Member Lovely, supported 
by Member Martlndale, that the Genera] 
Union pay the one-third — $254.00 — was 
adopted. 

Voting in the affirmative: — Tobin, Ander- 
son, Bury, Farrell, James, Lesperance, 
Lovely, Martlndale, Walls, Baine. Voting 
in the negative: — None. Not voting: — 
Healy (absent). 

Adjourned. 

Fraternally submitted, 

C. L. BAINE, 
General Secretary- Treasurer. 
• • • 

SAN FRANCISCO RELIEF FUND. 

Immediately upon receiving word from 
San Francisco relative to the calamity, a 
circular letter was issued from the Creneral 
Office requesting the local unions to make 
such donation.?, to relieve our members, as 
the state of their finances would permit 

The following Is a list of the donations 
received to and including July 81st, 1906: — 

John F. Tobin | lO.OO 

C. L. Baine 10.00 

Union No. 141, Philadelphia, Pa. ... 6.00 

Harry J. Skefflngton i.oo 

Union No. 361. No. Weymouth, Mass. 25.00 

Union No. 48, Rockland, Mass 50.00 

Union No. 377, Honesdale, Pa. 75.00 

Joint Council No. 24, Manchester, 

N. H 50.00 
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Oeorsre W. Disney 6.00 

Union No. 32, Lynn, Mass 25.00 

Union No. 405. Hornell, N. Y 25.00 

Union No. 278, Webster, Mass 25.00 

lilembers Union No. 278, Webster, 

Mass., (collection) 40.30 

Union No. 305, Buffalo, N. Y 5.00 

Union No. 191, Haverhill, Mass 10.00 

Union No. 31, Whitman. Mass 25.00 

Joint Council No. 1, Brockton, Mass. 50.00 

Union No. 276, Racine, Wis 25.00 

Union No. 362, Belfast, Maine 5.00 

Union No. 69, Whitman. Mass 25.00 

Union No. 418, Auburn, Maine 5.00 

C. J. McMorrow, Jr. 10.00 

Oeorgre E. McNeill 5.00 

Union No. 282, Hamilton, Ont., Can. 25.00 

Union No. 409. Green Bay, Wis 10.00 

Union No. 806, Marblehead. Mass 25.00 

Union No. 271, Chelsea, Mass 10.00 

Union No. 25, St Louis, Mo 50.00 

Union No. 105, Whitman. Mass 10.00 

Union No. 192, Brockton, Mass 25.00 

Union No. 161, Spencer, Mass 33.50 

Union No. 411, Lebanon, Penn 5.00 

Union Na 37, Brockton, Mass 25.00 

Union No. 170, Milwaukee, Wis 26.00 

Union No. 428. Montreal, Que 6.00 

Union No. 815, Elmira, N. Y 5.0O 

Union No. 292, Omaha. Neb 25.00 

Union No. 160, Brooklyn, N. Y 25.00 

Union No. 210, Cincinnati, 25.00 

Union No. 233, Toronto, Ont 50.00 

Union No. 364, Cincinnati, 5.00 

Philip J. Byrne 5.00 

Union No. 30, Detroit. Mich 10.00 

Union No. 125. Camden, N. J 5.00 

Union No. 249, Montreal, Que 10.00 

Union No. 20. MIddleboro, Mass 100.00 

Union No. 44, Brockton, Mass 50.00 

Union No. 415, Auburn, Maine 5.00 

Union No. 93, Chicasro. Ill 10.00 

Union No. 68, Cincinnati, Ohio 50.00 

Union No. 281, St. Paul, Minn 5.00 

Union No. 126, St. Louis, Mo 10.00 

Union No. 38, Brockton, M€lss 25.00 

Oeo. B. Robinson 10.00 

. Union No. 363, Keokuk, Iowa 15.00 

Union No. 130, North Brookfleld, Mass. 10.00 

Union No. 53, East Weymouth, Mass. 10.00 

Union No. 163, North Adams, Mass. 5.00 

Union No. 222, Cincinnati, Ohio 60.00 

J. J. Ryan 3.00 

Union No. Ill, Brockton, Mass 25.C0 

Union No. 238, New Bedford, Mass... 25.00 

XJnion No. 365, Brockton, Mass 25.00 

Joint Council No. 2, Haverhill, Maas. 25.00 

Union No. 118, Brockton, Mass 25.00 

Union No. 371, North Abin^on, Mass. 25.00 

Union No. 159, Syracuse, N. Y 25.00 

Union No. 206, Berlin. Ont 10.00 



Mollie R Weitler 5.00 

Union No. 133. Chicago, 111 lo.OO 

Union No. 298, Chicago, 111 20.75 

Union No. 211, Auburn, N. Y 5.00 

Union No. 340, Janesvllle, Wis 5.00 

Union No. 225. Auburn, Maine 5.00 

Union No. 319, St. Paul. Minn 10.00 

Francis J. Clarke 5.00 

Union No. 143, South Bralntree, Mass. 25.00 

Union No. 207, St. Louis, Mo 10.00 

Union No. 416, Auburn, Maine 5.00 

Union No. 78, Holbrook, Mass 5.00 

Union No. 243, New Bedford, Mass... 5.00 

Union No. 99, Lynn, Mass 10.00 

Union No. 266, Montreal, Que 5.00 

Members Union No. 68. Cincinnati, O. 46.35 
Union No. 222, Cincinnati, Ohio (sec- 
ond donation) 50.00 

Union No. 338. St. Louis, Mo 25.00 

Union No. 285, North Adams, Mass. 5.00 

Union No. 347, Hamilton, 5.00 

Union No. 234, Hamilton, Ont 25.00 

Union No. 51, Manchester, N. H. ... 25.00 
Union No. 222, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

(third donation) 25.00 

Union No. 174, Salem, Mass lO.OO 

Union No. 316, Salem, Mass 5.00 

Union No. 266. Brockton, Mass 10.00 

Members Union No. 298, Chicago, 111. 5.76 

Union No. 139, Sprlngneld. Ohio ... 10.00 

Union No. 282. Neenah, Wis 5.OO 

Union No. 370. Brockton, Mass 15.00 

Members Union No. 222, Cincinnati, 

Ohio 34.15 



$1,898.80 
To Vincent J. Stephens, Sec'y, San Fran- 
cisco Relief Fund. 

May 2d $1,000.00 

May 24th 600.00 

May 31»t 228.90 

July 7th 135.76 

July 3lst 34.16 



Fraternally submitted, $1,898.80 

C. L. BAINB, 

General Secretary- Treasurer. 
* • * 

FINED $200.00. 

Vernon A. Graham, a suspended member 
who was formerly Secretary of Union No. 
25 of St. Louis, Mo., has been fined $200.00 
for taking a position in the factory of B. 
Rosenberg & Sons, of New Orleans, while 
a regularly sanctioned strike was in pro- 
gress. 

The trial committee appointed by the 
local union was composed of George W. 
Davis, Edward J. Ryan, George M. Camp- 
bell, Archie Lawrence and Theodore C. 
Harbarth. 
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Graham received a copy of the charges 
with the request to appear for trial, but did 
not appear. The evidence shows that Gra- 
ham had left St. Louis during: April, evi- 
dently at the expense of the Rosenberg 
firm, and went to New Orleans to work 
In the factory while a strike, authorized by 
the General Executive Board, was in pro- 
gress. 

The trial committee brought In a verdict 
of guilty, and recommended that a fine of 
$200.00 be placed against Graham's mem- 
bership, which report was unanimously 
adopted by the local union, 
• • « 

June 5, 1906. 

ELECTION OF DELEGATES BY LOCAL 
NO. 38, SUSTAINED. 

Under date of June 5th, Thomas Hogan, 
of Union No. 38. Brockton, Mass., entered 
an appeal to the General Board against the 
action of the local union in the election of 
delegates to the Milwaukee Convention. 
Brother Hogan based his appeal upon the 
ground that no previous notice of the In- 
tention to elect delegates was given to the 
members; and that the due books of the 
members were not examined before the vote 
was taken for delegates to the Convention, 
as is required by Section 42, of the Constitu- 
tion; and that a vote to have the due books 
examined wa« put and lost. This action on 
the part of the local union was a direct vio- 
lation of Section 42, of the Constitution, 
and, therefore, the election that took place 
after this vote was taken was illegal. 

The Union claimed that the meeting 
opened in the regrular way, and Secretary 
Meade of the Union vouched for all those 
present without examining the due books. 
The Convention call was read, accepted, and 
a motion made in the regular way to nomi- 
nate and elect delegates. Immediately after 
the close of the nominations. Brother Hogan 
declared he would protest the election; con- 
sequently, some of the nominees withdrew 
and many left the hall. All those voting 
gave their names on depositing their bal- 
lots, and were not required to show their 
due books. 

The General President appointed a com- 
mittee composed of General Board Member 
Walls, and General Auditors McDonald and 
O'Hare, to hear the case. The Committee 
submitted the following report to the Gen- 
eral Executive Board: 

Committee's Report. 

"Your committee having heard the evi- 
dence submit the following for your con- 
sideration: 

Brother Hogan's appeal being based upon 



the illegality of meeting April 11th, under 
Sec. No. 42, of the Constitution, Is not 
proven by the evidence submitted. 

Brother Hogan did not question the right 
of this meeting to transact their regular 
business, but after the question of delegrates 
came before the body, he at once protested 
the meeting upon the grounds of illegality. 

Local No. 38 has no By-Laws, but in the 
past have always nominated and elected the 
same night. 

The Committee finds from the evidence 
that the brothers were properly vouched 
for by Brother Meade at that meeting. 

The fact that nominees were from vari- 
ous shops throughout the city is proof that 
the convention call was known. 

The committee adds also that at a regu- 
lar meeting held four weeks later, the 
question of expenses was voted upon, and 
received no opposition whatever. 
Yours fraternally, 
(Signed) 
EMMET T. WALLS, Chairman. 
A. D. MCDONALD, 
THOMAS O'HARE, Sec. 

The General Board voted that the elec- 
tion was regrular and denied the appeal. 

Voting in the affirmative: — Tobln, Ander- 
son, Bury, Farrell, Healy, James. Lesper- 
ance, Martindale, Walls, Balne. Not vot- 
ing: — Lovely. 

« • • 

June 8. 1906. 

$100.00 LOANED UNION NO. 122, 
RANDOLPH, MASS. 

Under date of June 4, a request for a loan 
of $100.00 was received from Union No. 122. 
Ratidolph, Mass., to be used for the purpose 
of defraying the expenses of delegates to 
the Milwaukee Convention. 

The General Board voted to grant the 
loan. 

Voting in the affirmative: — Tobln, Ander- 
son, Farrell, Healy. James, Lesperance, 
Lovely, Martindale, Walls, Balne. Voting 
in the negative: — Bury. 
« « • 

June 8, 1906. 

$50.00 LOANED JOINT COUNCIL NO. 17, 

Under date of June 5th, a request was re- 
ceived from Joint Council No. 17, of Mon- 
treal, Quebec, requesting a loan of $50.00, 
to defray expenses of delegates to the Con- 
vention from Union No. 428. 

The General Board voted to grant the 
loan. 

Voting in the affirmative: — Tobln, Ander- 
son, Farrell, Healy, James, Lesperance, 
Lovely, Martindale, Walls, Balne. Voting 
in the negative: — Bury. 
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June 8, 1906. 

$100.00 LOANED UNION NO. 269, NEW 
ORLEANS, LA. 

A request was received from Union No. 
269, of New Orleans, La., for a loan of 
^100.00 to defray the expense of sendinsr a 
clele^ate to the Milwaukee Convention. 

The General Board voted to grant the 
loan. 

Voting in the affirmative: — Tobin, Ander- 
son, Farrell, Healy, James, Lesperance, 
Lovely, Martindale. Walls, Baine. Voting 
In the negative: — Bury. 

• « « 

MEETING OF THE GENERAL EXECU- 
TIVE BOARD HELD AT BLATZ 

HOTEL, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Saturday Afternoon, June 16, 1906. 

Meeting called to order by President To- 
bin. 

Board members present: Tobin, Lovely, 
-Anderson, Bury, Martindale, Healy, Farrell, 
Saine. 

Member Healy called the Board's atten- 
tion to the case of J. B. Dunn, who had been 
elected a delegate to the Convention from 
local union No. 133, of Chicago; but inas- 
jnuch as Brother Dunn had not been a mem- 
"ber of local No. 133 for six months prior 
to election, as required by the Constitution, 
there was some question as to whether he 
-would be allowed a seat in the Convention. 

Member Healy moved that the General 
Executive Board recommend to the Con- 
vention that Brother Dunn be seated. 

Member Lovely raised a point of order 
that this was a matter which came under 
the jurisdiction of the Credentials Commit- 
tee, and the G^ene^al Executive Board had no 
right to interfere. 

The point of order raised by Member 
Lovely was sustained by the Chair. 

Adjourned. 

« • * 

MEETING OF THE GENERAL EXECU- 
TIVE BOARD HELD AT MASONIC 
BUILDING, MILWAUKEE, WIS., 

• • • 

Monday, June 25, 1906. 

Meeting called to order by President To- 
hin. 

Board Members present: Tobin, Ander- 
son, Bury, Farrell, Healy, James, Lesper- 
ance, Lovely, Martindale, Walls. 

In the absence of Secretary Baine, Brother 
Martindale was appointed Secretary pro 
tem. 

Delegate John P. Meade, of union No. 38, 
Brockton, Mass., appeared before the Board 
relative to the sick claim of Gus Olson; 
stated that this member filed a claim under 



date of January 29, 1906, upon which he had 
been allowed half benefits, from the fact 
that investigation tended to^ show that he 
had been afllicted with appendicitis at the 
time he joined the union. Brother Olson 
had accepted half benefit on this claim, 
which only amounted to one week, but had 
filed another claim under date of May 12, 
1906, stated cause of illness being nervous 
dyspepsia. Brother Olson had accepted 
half benefits on the first claim because his 
illness at that time was due to appedicltis. 
but objected to being allowed only half 
benefits on the second claim filed, which 
was for an illness foreign to that upon 
which first claim was filed. 

The G^eneral Board decided to defer ac- 
tion on this case, to give the Gteneral Secre- 
tary-Treasurer an opportunity to make a 
statement. 

• « • 

Delegates P. J. Mathews and P. Gillen, of 
union No. 160, Brooklyn, N. Y., appeared 
before the Board, stating that they had re- 
ceived a communication from their local 
Executive Board, requesting them to have 
the following questions answered: 

"First. Are manufactyrers entitled to a 
reduction in wages because certain leathers 
cost more than others?" 

"Second. Does a cheaper grade consti- 
tute a sufficient cause for reduction when 
the quality and amount of work remain the 
same?" 

"Third. When an agreement is entered 
into where the grades are not mentioned, 
does that agreement stand for all grades of 
shoes made during the life of said agrree- 
ment?" 

The General Board referred the request 
to a committee composed of Members 
Lovely, Martindale and James, who reported 
back to the Board at a meeting held later 
in the week, and the General Board" voted 
to answer all three questions in the nega- 
tive. 

« « « 

Delegates McMillan and Slcard, of Last- 
ers* Union No. 26, of Haverhill, Mass., and 
Delegate Edmonds, of union No. 287, of the 
same city, appeared before the Board, and 
expressed the opinion that if a special ef- 
fort was made it would be possible to or- 
ganize many of the unorganized lasters In 
Haverhill, and suggested the advisability 
of a special orgranizer being appointed to 
take up that work. 

Action deferred. 

* • * 

Delegate Rohrdantz, of Repairers' Union 
No. 305, Buffalo, N. Y., an4> Delegate C. W. 
Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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Martin, Business Agent for the Buffalo 
Unions, appeared before the Board with the 
request that the General Board consider a 
proposition to either make an appropriation 
or a loan of $250 to the Buffalo Unions, to 
be used for the purpose of organising: the 
repairers pf that city. 
Action deferred. 

• « • 

, A communication was received from some 
of the members of Union No. 296, St. Paul, 
Minn., requesting that a charter be granted 
to cover inseamers, rough rounders and 
stock fitters. 

Delegate Marazzane appeared before the 
Board in opposition to this request. 

Action deferred. 

Adjourned. 

• • « 

BE8TTLTS OF NOMINATIONS. 
Election of 1906. 

To the Ofificers and Members of the Several 
Local Unions:— 

The results of the nominations for Gen- 
eral President, Getieral Vice-President, 
General Executive Board, General Auditor 
and Delegates to the A. F. of L. are hereby 
reported, each union being reported sepa- 
rately. 

To economize space **G. P." will de- 
note General President; **G.V.P.", Gen- 
eral Vice-President; **G.E.B.", General 
Executive Board; ''G. A.", General Au- 
ditor; and ''D.", Delegates. The initial 
will be mentioned first time only, except 
in the summing up. Nominations follow: — 

1, Haverhill, Mass. G.P., John F. Tobin; 
G.V.P., Collis Lovely; G.E.B., Gad Mar- 
tindale, T. C. Farrell, Emmet Walls, W. H. 
Woodbury; G.A., H. S. Baxter; D., C. L. 
Baine, John P. Murphy, Geo. F. Clough, 
Emmet Walls. 

2, Haverhill, Mass. G.P., Tobin; G.V.P., 
Lovely; G.E.B., Martindale, T. C. Farrell, 
Walls, Mary Anderson; G.A., Baxter; D., 
Baine, Murphy, Clough, Walls. 

6, Haverhill, Mass. G.P., Tobin; G.V.P., 
Lovely; G.E.B., Woodbury, Walls, T. C. 
Farrell, Anderson; G.A., Baxter; D., Baine, 
Murphy, Clough, John E. Hickey. 

13, Buffalo, N. Y. G.P., Tobin; G.V.P., 
Lovely; G.E.B., Anderson, C. W. Martin, 
Martindale, C. J. McMorrow; G.A., P. F. 



Smith; D., C. J. McMorrow, Walls, A. J. 
Whaley, W. Schultz. 

15, Rochester, N. Y. GP., Tobin; G.V.P., 
Lovely; G.E.B., Martindale, Anderson, T. 
C. Farrell, C. B. Nelson; G.A., A. J. 
Whaley; D., John C. Schaeffer, John A, 
Logic, George Bury, John F. McMahon. 

19, So. Framingham, Mass. G.P., Tobin; 
G.V.P., Lovely; G.E.B., Anderson, T. C, 
Farrell, Martindale, Walls; G.A., Baxter; 
D., Baine, Murphy, Francis J. Clarke, Gub 
Hopkins. 

20, Middleboro, Mass. G.P., Tobin; G. 
V.P., Lovely; G.E.B., Anderson, Martin- 
dale, T. C. Farrell, Walls; G.A., Alvin C. 
Howes; D., J. F. Casey, F. E. Studley, T. 
C. Farrell, John L. Luippold. 

21, Manchester, N. H. G.P., T. B. 
ffickey; G.V.P., Lovely; G.E.B., Martin- 
dale, Anderson, T. C. Farrell, Walls; G.A.^ 
Baxter; D., Baine, Clarke, Dennis W. Finn^ 
T. B. Hickey. 

25, St. Louis, Mo. G.P.,Tobin; G.V.P.^ 
Lovely; G.E.B., Anderson, T. C. Farrell, 
Martindale, Walls; G.A., Theo. C. Har- 
barth; D., Clarke, Tateman, C. E. James, 
Murphy. 

26, Haverhill, Mass. G.P., T. B. Hickey; 
G.V.P., Charles P. Murray; G.E.B., Ander- 
son, Charles T. Laird, John D. Dullea, C. O. 
Whidden; G.A., John R. Ronald; D., C. O. 
Whidden, John D. Dullea, Charles P. Mur- 
ray, James F. Carey. 

30, Detroit, Mich. G.P., William J. 
Emery; G.V.P., Lovely; G.E.B., Fred Kar- 
ber, James Crosby; G.A., ; D., Wil- 
liam J. Emery. 

31, Whitman, Mass. G.P., T. B., Hickey; 
G.V.P., Murray; G.E.B., Charles E. Lowell, 
Michael F. Saunders, Whidden, Martin- 
dale; G.A., Jeremiah D. Moran; D., John 
P. Meade, W. B. McGrath, John Giles, 
Daniel F. Hickey. 

35, Brockton, Mass. G.P., T. B. Hickey; 
G.V.P., Murray; G.E.B., Walls, Saunders, 
W. B. McGrath, Anderson; G.A., D. E. 
McCarthy; D., C. T. Laird, Casey, Walls, 
T. O'Hare. 

36, Brockton, Mass. G.P., Tobin; G.V.P., 
Murray; G.E.B., Saunders, Walls, T. C. 
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Farrell; G.A., McCarthy; D., James A. 
Farrell, Studley, Walls, Daniel J. Lyons. 

37, Brockton, Mass. G.P., T. B. Hickey; 
G.V.P., Murray; G.E.B., Walls, Saunders, 
W. B. McGrath, Martindale; G.A., Mc- 
Carthy; D., Walls, John T. Sullivan, Henry 
Buckley, Frank F. Brown. 

38, Brockton, Mass. G.P., T. B. Hickey; 
G.V.P., Lovely; G.E.B., Saunders, Ander- 
son, T. C. Farrell, Walls; G.A., McCarthy; 
D., Casey, Thomas Hogan, Walls, C. W. 
Petry. 

44, Brockton, Mass. G.P., Tobin; G.V.P., 
J. F. Casey; G.E.B., T. C. Farrell, Walls, 
Saunders, Anderson; G.A., McCarthy; D., 
Meade, Casey, Walls, Studley. 

45, Auburn, Maine. G.P., Tobin; G.V.P., 
Lovely; G.E.B., Walls, Anderson, T. C. 
FarreU, Martindale; G.A., Irving Coombs; 
D., Baine, Walls, Clarke, Z. Lesperance. 

48, Rockland, Mass. G.P., Tobin; G.V. 
P., Lovely; G.E.B., Walls, Anderson, T. C. 
Farrell, Martindale; G.A., Geo. H. Conant; 
D., Murphy, Studley, James F. Kane, 
Walls. 

53, E. Weymouth, Mass. G.P., Tobin; 
G.VP., Lovely; G.E.B.,' T. C. Farrell, 
Walls, Martindale, J. P. Meade ; G. A., John 
H. Tobin; D., Baine, C. E. Lowell, Studley, 
Horace M. Randall. 

68, Cincinnati, 0. G.P., Tobin; G.V.P., 
Lovely; G.E.B., Anderson, Walls, Wm. 
Prout, Martindale; G.A., Baxter; D., James, 
Bury, Murphy, Tateman. 

78, Holbrook, Mass. G.P., T. B. ECickey; 
G.VJ*., Emmett Healy; G.E.B., Walls, T. C. 
Farrell, Anderson, Martindale; G.A., Mc- 
Carthy; D., Walls. 

93, Chicago, HI. G.P., Tobin; G.V.P., 
Lovely; G.E.B., Anderson, A. G. Erlando, 
C. E. James, Fred Lee; G.A., Alf Darling- 
ton; D., Wm. Peterson, A. S. Albright^ J. 
J. Ryan, D. M. Kane. 

04, Chicago, 111. G.P., Tobin; G.V.P., 
Lovely ; G.E.B., T. C. Farrell, John Yeager, 
Anderson, T. O'Hare; G.A., Fred Lee; D., 
Clarke, D. M. Kane, Frances McNamara, 
Emmett Healy. 

99, Lynn, Mass. G.P., T. B. Hickey; 
aV.P., Murray; G.E.B., Lowell, Whidden, 
Mat Kaspar, Anderson; G.A., Ronald; D., 
Murphy, Joe Kelly, E. F. Robinson, Dullea. 



105, Whitman, Mass. G.P., Tobin; G.V^ 
P., John H. Burns; G.E.B., William Bren- 
nan; G.A., Angus McDonald; D., Fred 
Ryan. 

108, Lynn, Mass. G.P., Tobin; G.V.P.,. 
Lovely; G.E.B., Anderson, Martindale, 
Meade, Whidden; G.A., Ronald; D., Baine,. 
Murphy, Murray, Lowell. 

Ill, Brockton, Mass. G.P., Tobin; G.V. 
P., Lovely; G.E.B., Walls, T. C. Farrell,. 
Saunders, Martindale; G.A., McCarthy; D.y 
Walls, Casey, O'Hare, Frank M. Bump. 

118, Brockton, Mass. G.P., T. B. Hickey; 
G.V.P., Murray; G.E.B., T. C. Farrell,. 
Walls, Martindale, Anderson; G.A., Mc- 
Carthy; D., Casey, James A. Farrell, Frank 
Moriarty, James E. Kelly. 

122, Randolph, Mass. G.P., T. B. Hickey; 
G.V.P., Murray; G.E.B., Saunders, Walls,. 
Otis Vaughn, Anderson; G.A., McCarthy; 
D., M. A. Burrell, Jos. Foster, James Nolan,. 
Jas. Handley. 

125, Camden, N. J. G.P., Tobin; G.V.P., 
Lovely; G.E.B., Anderson, Martindale, T. 
C. Farrell, Chas. H. Chapman; G.A., Wm. 
H. Sivil; D., Baine, Murphy, Alfred Stahr,. 
Tateman. 

120, St. Louis, Mo. G.P., Tobin; G.V.P.,. 
Lovely; G.E.B., Walls, T. C. Farrell, Mar- 
tindale, Anderson; G.A., Harbarth; D.,. 
Baine, Collis Lovely, Walls, Bury. 

130, No. Brookfield, Mass. G.P., Tobin; 
G.V.P., Lovely; G.E.B., Martindale, Ander- 
son, T. C. Farrell, Walls; G.A., Baxter; D.^ 
Edward C. Smith, Baine. 

133, Chicago, HI. G.P., J. J. Ryan; G.V. 
P., Healy; G.E.B., Anderson, Meade, J. B. 
Dunn, Martindale; G.A., Lee; D., Clarke,. 
J. J. Ryan, J. B. Dunn, J. J. Roach. 

139, Springfield, 0. G.P., Tobin; G.V.P., 
Lovely; G.E.B., Anderson, Martindale, T. 
C. Farrell, Walls; G.A., Wm. Tateman; D.^ 
James, Harry K. Craze, Robinson, J. D. 
June. 

143, So. Braintree, Mass. G.P., T. B. 
Hickey; G.V.P., Lovely; G.E.B., T. C. Far- 
rell, Walls, Saunders, Martindale; G.A., 
Eliza Parks; D., Michael Saunders, Wil- 
liam McAvoy, William Mogair, Meade. 

148, Newark, N. J. G.P., Tobin; G.V.P., 
Lovely; G.E.B., T, C. Farrell, Crosby, 
Walls, Martindale; ufl., Winifred Lally; 
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D., Walls, Baine, lively, Bury. 

159, Syracuse, N. Y. G.P., Tobin ; G.V.P., 
Lovely; G.E.B., Martindale, Anderson, 
Nelson, T. C. Farrell; G.A., Baxter; D., 
Murphy, Baine, Tateman, James. 

160, Brooklyn, N. Y. G.P.. T. B. Hickey; 
G.V.P., Lovely; G.E.B., Martindale, Ander- 
son, T. C. Farrell, Walls; G.A., James 
Doty; D., Baine, Stahr, Murphy, George 
W. Disney. 

163, No. Adams, Mass. G.P., Tobin; 
G.V.P,, Gad Martindale; G.E.B., John 
Grant, Anderson, T. C. Farrell, Walls ;G. 
A., C. E. Lowell; D., 

170, Milwaukee, Wis. G.P., T. B. Hickey; 
G.V.P., Healy; G.E.B., T. C. Farrell, Mar- 
tindale, Anderson, Lee; G.A., H. C. Wat- 
kins; D., Meade, DuUea, R. M. Walsh, 
Dunn. 

174, Salem, Mass. G.P., Tobin; G.V.P., 

; G.E.B., Anderson, T. C. Farrell, 

Walls; G,A.,— — ; D., Baine, Meade, Rob- 
inson, George E. Wadleigh. 

191, Haverhill, Mass. G.P., John D. 
Dullea; G.V.P., Lovely; G.E.B., Laird, An- 
derson, Dullea, Z. Lesperance; G.A., W. L. 
Hall ; D., Carey, Dullea, Whaley, Gad Mar- 
tindale. 

192, Brockton, Mass. G.P., T. B. Hickey; 
G.V.P., Murray; G.E.B., Saunders, Lowell, 
Whidden, Harry Goodwin; G.A., Ronald; 
D., Casey, Meade, Michael McGrath, John 
E. Hickey. 

205, Lynn, Mass. G.P., Dullea; G.V.P., 
Healy; G.E.B., James Lovett, T. C. Farrell, 
Anderson, Whidden; G.A., Ronald; D., J. 
H. Bradshaw, R. Roberts, Dullea, T. W. 
Penwell. 

206, Berlin, Ont. G.P., Tobin; G.V.P., 
Stephen Heiser; G.E.B., Chas. Massel; 
G. A., Baxter; D., Petry. 

207, St. Louis, Mo. G.P., Tobin; G.V.P., 
Lovely; G.E.B., Anderson, Walls, Martin- 
dale, T. C. Farrell; G. A., Lee; D., Baine, 
James, Tateman, Murphy. 

210, Cincinnati, 0. G.P., Tobin; G.V.P., 
Lovely; G.E.B., Walls, Anderson, Martin- 
dale, Prout; G.A., F. Gifford; D., Tateman, 
Baine, M. Menges, Fred Lee. 

213, Chicago, HI. G.P., Tobin; G.V.P., 
Healy; G.E.B., T. C. Farrell, Lowell, An- 
derson, Kaspar; G.A., Darlington; D., Mat 



Kaspar, James Lawrence, G. G. Ware, A 
G. Erlando. 

216, San Francisco, Cal. G.P., T. B. 
Hickey; G.VJP., Murray; G. E. B., Saund- 
ers, Walls, W. B. McGrath, Martindale; 
G.A., McCarthy; D., Petry, Sullivan, 
Buckley, Brown. 

222, Cincinnati, 0. G.P., Tobin; G.V.P., 
T. B. Hickey; G.E.B., Prout, Anderson, 0. 
Turner, Walls; G. A., Baxter; D., Baine, 
Murphy, Tateman, A. Sachs. 

225, Auburn, Maine. G.P,, Tobin; G.V. 
P., Lovely; G.E.B., ; G.A., ; D., 

228, Hamilton, Ont. G.P., Tobin; G.V. 
P., Lovely; G.E.B., Martindale, Anderson, 
T. C. Farrell, Walls; G.A., Baxter; D., 
Martindale, E. W. A. O'Dell, Lovely, 
Petry. 

232, Hamilton, Ont. G.P., Tobin; G.V. 
P., Lovely; G.E.B., Anderson, Martindale, 
Walls, T. C. Farrell; G.A., Baxter; D., 
Petry, O'Dell, Lovely. 

233, Toronto, Ont. G.P., Tobin; G.V.P., 
Lovely; G.E.B., Anderson, Martindale, 
Walls, T. C. Farrell; G. A., Baxter; D., 
Petry, O'Dell, Whaley, Lovely. 

234, Hamilton, Ont. G.P., Tobin; G.V. 
P., Lovely; G.E.B., Anderson; G.A., Bax- 
ter; D., O'Dell. 

238, New Bedford, Mass. G.P:, Tobin; 
G.V.P., Lovely; G.E.B., Anderson, Martin- 
dale, Walls, T. C. Farrell; G.A., Baxter; 
D., Baine, Murphy, Casey. 

243, New Bedford, Mass. G.P., Tobin; 
G.V.P.,' Lovely; G.E.B., Anderson, T. C. 
Farrell, Martindale, Walls; G.A., Baxter; 
D., Baine, Murphy. 

244, Natick, Mass. G.P., T. B. Hickey; 
G.V.P., John Finn; G.E.B., B. J. Healey, 

Walls, Anderson, Martindale; G.A., ; 

D., M. F. McGrath. 

249, Montreal, Que. G.P., Tobin; G.V. 
P., Lovely; G.E.B., Anderson, Martindale, 
T. C. Farrell, Walls; G.A., Baxter; D., 
Lovely, Baine, O'Dell, Petry. 

256, Brockton, Mass. G.P., T. B. Hickey; 
G.V.P., Murray; G.E.B., Anderson, Saund- 
ers, W. B. McGrath, Walls; G.A., Mc- 
Carthy; D., Laird, Stji41ey, Martindale, 

Walls. Digitized by GOO^k 
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G.V.P., Murray; G.E.B., Whidden, DuUea, 
Anderson, Laird; G.A., Ronald; D., Whid- 
den, Dullea, Murray, Carey. 

266, Montreal, Que. G.P., Tobin; G.V. 
P., Lovely; G.E.B., Anderson, Martindale, 
T. C. Farrell, Walls; G.A., Baxter; D., 
Lovely, Baine, O'Dell, Petry. 

276, Racine, Wis. G.P., Tobin; G.V.P., 
A. B. Higgins; G.E.B., J. F. Tobin; Ander- 
son, George Bury, T. C. Farrell; G.A., H. 
H. Regan; D., Walsh, Lee, Healy, H. Good- 
win. 

278, Webster, Mass. G.P., T. B. Hickey; 
G.V.P., Murray; G.E.B., Lowell, W. M. 
Steele, P. J. Mulligan; G.A., Baxter; D., 
J. E. Hickey, Dullea, William Watson. 

281, St. Paul, Minn. G.P., Tobin; G.V. 
P., Lovely; G.E.B., Anderson, Martindale, 
Walls, V. J. Stephens; G.A,, Sivil; D., 
Lovely, James, McMorrow, Murphy. 

287, Haverhill, Mass. G.P., Tobin; 
G.V.P., Lovely; G.E.B., Anderson, Wood- 
bury, Walls, T. C. Farrell; G.A., Baxter; 
D., Baine, Murphy, James Farrell, Clough. 

289, Lynn, Mass. G.P., Tobin; G.V.P., 
Murray; G.E.B., Anderson, Martindale, T. 
C. Farrell, Walls; G.A., Ronald; D., Baine, 
Murphy, Tateman, James. 

295, St. Paul, Minn. G.P., M. J. Shana- 
ban; G.V.P., Wm. Kirby; G.E.B., Ander- 
son, T. C. Farrell, Peter Carlson, John W. 
Bell ; G.A., 0. 0. Olson, D., James, Murphy, 
Lovely, John F. Salaba. 

298, Chicago, 111. G.P., Tobin; G.V.P., 
Lovely; G.E.B., Anderson, Erlando, D. M. 
Kane, Martindale; G.A., Darlington; D., 
Lawrence, Ware, Lee, Kaspar. 

305, Buffalo, N. Y. G.P., Tobin; G.V.P., 
Lovely; G.E.B., Anderson, Harry Budge, 
Walls, Fred Biers; G.A., Whaley; D., 
Baine, Lovely, J. J. Brucks, C. W. Martin. 

315, Elmira, N. Y. G.P., Tobin; G.V.P., 
Lovely; G.E.B., Martindale, Anderson, 
Walls, T. C. Farrell; G.A., Baxter; D., 
Baine, Murphy, Tateman, James. 

316, Salem, Mass. G.P., John Hickey; 
G.YJ^., Murray; G.E.B., Anderson, Mar- 
tindale, T. C. Farrell, Walls; G.A., ; 

D., Baine, Robinson, Walls, Wadleigh. 

319, St. Paul, Minn. G.P., Tobin; G.V. 
P., Lovely; G.E.B., Anderson, Martindale, 



Walls, T. C. Farrell; G.A., Sivil; D., Baine, 
Tateman, Murphy, James. 

324, Oakland, Cal. G.P., Tobin; G.V.P., 
Lovely; G.E.B., Martindale, Crosby, T. C. 
Farrell, Anderson; G.A., F. Early; D., 
Baine, Lovely, Meade, Petry. 

340, Janesville, Wis. G.P., T. B. Hickey; 
G.V.P., Healy; G.E.B., Ed. S. Falter, An- 
derson, T. C. Farrell, Crosby; G.A., Sivil; 
D., , 

341, Haverhill, Mass. G.P., Tobin: G.V. 
P., Lovely; G.E.B., Martindale, T. C. Far- 
rell, Walls, Woodbury; G.A., Baxter; D., 
Baine, Murphy, Clough, Walls. 

351, Milwaukee, Wis. G.P., T. B. 
Hickey: G.V.P., Murray; G.E.B., Ander- 
son, T. C. Farrell, Walls, Martindale; G.A., 
McCarthy; D., Dunn, Meade, Dullea, 
George Hecht. » 

363, Keokuk, la. G.P., Tobin; G.V.P,, 
Lovely; G.E.B., Anderson, Martindale', 
Walls, Crosby; G.A., Sivil; D., Meade, 
James, Kaspar, Walls. 

364, Cincinnati, 0. G.P., Tobin; G.V.P., 
Lovely; G.E.B., Anderson, Martindale, 
Walls, Prout; G.A., Baxter; D., Baine, 
Murphy, James, Tateman. 

365, Brockton, Mass. G. P., T. B. Hickey; 
G.V.P., Healy; G.E.B., T. C. Farrell, Walls, 
W. B. McGrath, Martindale; G.A., Mc- 
Carthy; D., Walls, Casey, Studley, James 
A. Farrell. 

370, Brockton, Mass. G.P., T. B. Hickey; 
G.V.P., Healy; G.E.B., Saunders, T. G. 
Farrell, Walls, Anderson; G.A., McCarthy; 
D., P. J. Mulligan, Meade, Walls, Lowell. 

371, No. Abington, Mass. G.P., Tobin; 
G.V.p., Lovely; G.E.B., James A. Farrell, 
Walls, Anderson, T. C. Farrell; G.A., Mc- 
Carthy, D., Casey, Murphy, Walls, James 
F. Kane. 

377, Honesdale, Pa. G.P., Tobin; G.V. 
P., Lovely; G.E.B., ; G.A., ; D.,-. 

396, Manchester, N. H. G.P., Tobin; 
G.V.P., Lovely; G.E.B., Anderson, Martin- 
dale, Walls, T. C. Farrell; G.A., Baxter; 
D., Baine, Clarke, Murphy, Finn. 

405, Homell, N. Y. G.P., Tobin; G.V.P,, 
Lovely; G.E.B., Martindale, Anderson, 
Walls, Crosby; G.A., John Flickinger; D., 
Frank J. Smith, Fred Kraus, Leo Malloney, 
Ernest Travis. ^ 
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406, Brockton, Mass. G.P., T. B. ffickdy; 
O.V.P., Murray; G. E. B., Martindale, 
Walls, T. C. Farrell, Saunders; G.A., Mc- 
Carthy; D., Walls, T. C. Farrell, James 
Farrell, Meade. 

413, Mayaguez, P. R.. G.P., Tobin; G.V. 
P., Lovely; G.E.B., Emma^ Steghagen, 
Walls, William E. Warren, Gustave C. 
Esche: G.A., McDonald; D., Wm. F. Kreu- 
ser, J. Martinez Sepulveda, Gregorio Matos, 
A. B. Poison. 

415, Auburn, Maine. G.P., Tobin; G.V.P., 
Lovely; G.E.B., Martindale, T. C. Farrell, 
Anderson, W. E. Pelsey; G.A., William 
McCoy; D., Martindale, Walls, James, 
Robinson. 

416, Auburn, Maine. G.P., Tobin; G.V.P., 
Lovely; G.E.B., Anderson, Martindale, T. 
€. Farrell, Walls; G.A., Coombs; D., J. H. 
Pratt, M. Carver, Charles Hancock, I. A. 
Thornton. 

419, St. Paul, Minn. G.P., Tobin; G.V. 
P., John P. Meade; G.E.B., Anderson, Mar- 
tindale. T. C. Farrell, Walls; G.A., Sivil; 
D., James, Kaspar, Murphy, Emmett Healy. 

422, Kingston, N. Y. G.P., ; G.V.P., 

; G.E.B., Crosby; G.A., ; D., . 

425, Whitman, Mass. G.P., T. B. Hickey; 
G.V.P., Murray; G.E.B., T. C. Farrell, 
Lowell, Martindale, Anderson; G.A., Sam- 
uel W. Whitmore; D.. T, C. Farrell, Lowell, 
Ed. Morrell, Ira E. Perkins. 

427, Cabo Rojo, P. R. G.P., Tobin; 
G.V.P., Lovely; G.E.B., Steghagen, W^ls, 
Warren,' Esche; G.A., McDonald; D., 
Kreuser, Spulveda, Matos, Poison. 

428, Montreal, Que. G.P., Tobin; G.V.P., 
Lovely; G.E.B., Anderson, Martindale, T. 
C. Farrell, Walls; G.A., Baxter; D., Lovely, 
Baine, O'Dell, Petry. 

429, Hamilton, Ont. G.P., Tobin; G.V.P., 
Lovely; G.E.B., T, C. Farrell, Walls, Mar- 
tindale, Anderson; G.A., Baxter; D., Petry, 
Lovely, ODell, Baine. 

All the candidates mentioned in the 
foregoing paragraphs either declined or 
were ineligible, or failed to take any notice 
of the nominations, and are disqualified by 
default, except the following candidates 
who have accepted:— 

FOR GENERAL PRESHDENT. ^""^^^^ 
John F, Tobin, No. 15, Rochester, N. Y., 64 
Thomas B. Hickey, 192, Brockton, Mass., 25 



John D. Dullea, 205, Lynn, Mass., 2 

William J. Emery, 30, Detroit, Mich., 1 
Eligible for ballot— Tobin, Hickey, Dul- 
lea, Emery. 

FOR GENERAL VICE-PRESn)EyT. 

Nomina, 
tioot 

Collis liovely, No. 25, St. Louis, Mo., 59 
Charles P. Murray, 32, Lynn, Mass., IS 
Emipet Healy, 170, Milwaukee, Wis., 8 
Eligible for ballot— Lovelv, Murray, 
Healy. 

FOR GENERAL EXECUTIVE BOARD. 

Nomint* 
tioot 

Mary Anderson, No. 94. Chicago, Dl., 74 
Emmet T. Walls, 111, Brockton, Mass., 64 
Thomas C. Farrell 118, Brockton, Mass., 61 
Gad Martindale, 15, Rochester, N. Y., 60 
M. F. Saunders, 35, Brockton, Mass., 14 
James Crosby, 339, San Francisco, Cal., 7 
C. 0. Whidden. 32, Lvnn, Mass., 7 

C. E. Lowell, 69, Whitman, Mass., 6 

W. B. McGraih, 37, Brockton, Mass., 5 
William Prout, 222, Cincinnati, 0., 4 

W. H. Woodburv, 6, Haverhill, Mass., 4 
William E.Warren, 141. Philadelphia, Pa. 2 
John W. Bell, 295, St. Paul, Minn., 1 

Peter Carlsen, 295. St. Panl, Minn.. 1 

Charles H. Chnpraan, 125, Camden, N. J., 1 
Harry Goodwin, 207, St. Louis, Mo., 1 
B. J. Healy, 244, Natick, Mass., 1 

W. E. Pelsey, 415, Auburn, Maine, 1 

Otis S. Vaughn, 122, Randolph, Mass., 1 
There being four members of the General 
Executive Board to elect, the Constitution 
allowing the five highest for each position, 
all of the foregoing 19 candidates are 
eligible for the ballot. 

FOR GENERAL AUDITOR. ^""^^X 
H. S. Baxter, No. 1, Haverhill, Mass. 26 
Dennis E. McCarthy, 365, Brockton, 16 
John R. Ronald, 260, Lynn, Mass., 7 
William H. Sivil, 363, Keokuk, la., 6 
Alf H. Darlington, 93, Chicago, Dl., 3 
Theo. C. Harbarth, 25, St. Louis, Mo., 2 
A. J. Whaley, 15, Rochester, N. Y., 2 
George H. Conant, 48, Rockland, Mass., 1 
James C. Doty, 160, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1 
Wesley L. Hall, 191, Haverhill, Mass., 1 
0. 0. Olson, 295, St. Paul, Minn., 1 
P. F. Smith, 13, Buffalo, N. Y., 1 
H. C. Watkins, 170, Milwaukee, Wis., 1 
There being one General Auditor to 
elect, the Constitution allowing the Ave 
highest for each position, the following five 
candidates are eligble for ballcrt:— 
H. S. Baxter, 
Dennis E. McCarthy, 
John R. Ronald, ^T^ 
William H. Sivil,^!^ 
Alf TT n It f . 
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FOR DELEGATES TO A. F. OF L. * 
CONVENEION. ^""Tilll 

€. Lu Baine, No. 133, Chicago, 111., 34 

John P. Murphy, 289, Lynn, Mass., 27 

Emmet T. Walls, 111, Brockton, Mass., 23 
C W. Petry, 324, Oakland, Cal., 11 

William Tateman, 68, Cincinnati, 0., • 11 
J. F. Casey, 44, Brockton, Mass., 10 

John D. Dullea, 205, Lynn, Mass., 8 

E. W. A. O'Dell, 232, Hamilton, Ont., 8 
Francis J. Clarke, 192, Brockton, Mass., 7 

F. E. Studley, 44, Brockton, Mass., 7 
Mat Kaspar, 213, Chicago, 111., 4 
J. B. Dunn, 133, Chicago, 111., 3 
John E. Hickey, 278, Webster, Mass., 3 
B. W. Finn, 0, At Large, 2 
Wra. F. Kreuser, 409, Green Bay, Wis., 2 
James F. Lawrence, 298, Chicago, Til., 2 
Michael F. McGrath, 244, Natick, Mass., 2 
A. B. Poison, 25, St. Louis, Mo., 2 
J. J. Ryan, 133, Chicago, 111., 2 
Joan Martinez Sepulveda, 413, Maya- 

guez, P. R., 2 

Alfred Stahr, 160, Brooklyn, N. Y., 2 

Geo. E. Wadleieh, 174, Salem, Mass., 2 
R. M. Walsh, 276, Racine, Wis., 2 

G. G. Ware, 213, Chicago, 111., 2 
J. W. Bradshaw. 205. L3nin, Mnss., 
M. A. Burrell, 122, Randolph,' Mass., 
M. L. Comer, 41 p. Auburn, Me., 
W. J. Emery, 30, Detroit, Mich., 
Joseph F. Foster, 122, Randolph, Mass., 
Harry Goodwin, 207, St. Louis, Mo., 
James Handley, 122, Randolph, Mass., 
Thomas Hogan, 38, Brockton, Mass., 
Fred Kraus, 405, Homell, N. Y., 
Daniel J. Lyons, 30, Brockton, Mass., 
Leo Maloney, 405, Homell, N. Y., 
Frances McNamara, 94, Chicago, BL, 
T. W. Penwell, 191, Haverhill, Mass., 
J. J. Roach, 133, Chicago, HI, 
Robert Roberts, 205, Lynn, Mass., 
J. C. Schaeffer, 15, Rochester, N. Y., 
Wm. Schultz, 13, Buffalo, N. Y., 
Frank J. Smith, 405, Homell, N. Y., 
I. A. Thornton, 416, Auburn, Me., 

There being four delegates to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor Convention, the 
Constitution allowing the five highest for 
each position, there would be twenty candi- 
dates eligible. There being eleven candi- 
dates tie with two nominations the follow- 
ing twenty-four candidates are eligible for 
the ballot:— 

C. L. Baine 
John P. Murphv 
Emmet T. Walls 
C. W. Petry 
William Tateman 
J. F. Casey 



John D. Dullea 

E. W. A. O'Dell 
Francis J. Clarke 

F. E. Studley 
Mat Kaspar 
J. B. Dunn 
John E. Hickey 
D. W. Finn 

Wm. F. Kreuser ". 

James F. Lawrence 

Michael F. McGrath 

A. B. Poison 

J. J. Ryan 

Juan Martinez Sepulveda 

Alfred Stahr 

Geo. E. Wadleigh 

R. M. Walsh 

G. G. Ware 

The nomination blank from Uni'^n 269, 
New Orleans, La,, we received July 13th, 
and the nomination blank from Union No. 
339, San Francisco, Cal., was received July 
14th, and neither could be accepted, as Sec- 
tion No. 12 of the Constitution provides 
that nominations shall close at head- 
quarters at 12 m., precisely on the 10th 
day of July. 

The ballots will be distributed in accord- 
ance with the foregoing report and in due 
season, the election to take place in all 
local unions on the same date, the 2d 
Thursday in September. 

Fraternally submitted, 

C. L. BAINE, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 



Constitutionnl Amendments. 

We print herewith the various sections of 
the Constitution as changed by the Mil- 
waukee Convention, together with the two 
new sections covering apprentices and dis- 
ability benefit 

Sect. 14. Balloting in Local Unions for 
officers of the General Union, shall take 
place on the second Thursday in September, 
between the hours of 12 m. and 10 p. m., and 
shall not be permitted In factories where 
members are employed. The ballots to be 
in charge of the local inspectors of elec- 
tions and not to be given to the members 
until the polls shall have been declared open. 
Members shall vote for one candidate for 
Oeneral President, General Vice-President 
and General Secretary-Treasurer, 

For members of the General Executive 
Board, members of Liocal Unions shall vote 
for four, not more than J^ree of j whom 
. Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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shall be from the same State or Province. 
For General Auditors, members shall vote 
for one. 

Sect. 17. All members in grood standing 
shall be entitled to vote for the officers of 
the General Union, but must before voting 
show their due books or registry cards to 
the Local Inspector, who shall write the 
name and registry number of each member 
voting, on a list, and forward same together 
with the ballots to the General Inspectors 
of EHection. 

Sect. 20. The General Inspectors of Elec- 
tion shall meet at Headquarters of the Gen- 
eral Union at 10 o'clock a. m. the Monday 
after election, iind in the pr^ence of each 
other open the envelopes or boxes contain- 
ing the votes, etc., and proceed to count the 
ballots, and at 10 a, m. on the second Mon- 
day after election they shall declare the 
polls closed, ascertain and verify the re- 
sult of the election, and they shall at once 
prepare a report of the same to be submit- 
ted to the Local Unions by the General 
Secretary- Treasurer. They shall place all 
votes, etc.. together with a copy of their 
report, in a box, which shall be closed and 
sealed by them, and kept at headquarters, 
subject to the order of the General Union. 

The report of the Greneral Inspectors of 
Election shall be forwarded to the Local 
Unions within ten days after the result is 
announced. 

Any candidate may demand and receive a 
recount upon the petition of one Joint 
Council or five local Unions, provided such 
petition is presented within thirty days after 
announcement of the General Inspectors of 
Election. 

Candidates for Greneral President, Vice- 
President, Secretary- Treasurer and Greneral 
Executive Board may have one representa- 
tive present during the recount of the bal- 
lots. 

Should the voting result In a tie, then the 
the General Secretary- Treasurer will issue 
a second ballot containing the names of the 
candidates receiving the highest equal num- 
ber of votes. The Secretary- Treasurer 
shall fix date upon which all Local Unions 
shall vote. 

Sect. 24. The General Executive Board 
shall have discretionary power in making 
rules governing the use of the "Union 
Stamp," but shall publish such rules regru- 
larly in the Journal, and shall not issue the 
"Union Stamp" to any firm unless contract 
Is approved by the Local Union in a town 
or city where only one Local Union exists, 
or by the Joint Council In a town or city 
where more than one Local Union exists. 



The numbers* of the several stamps issued 
to manufacturers shall be in possession ot 
the Local Union or Joint Council having 
jurisdiction where said stamps are used. 

The sum of five hundred dollars in casli 
shall be paid to any person or. persons who 
will furnish evidence sufficient to prove the 
fradulent issue or use of the Union Stamp 
contrary to the laws and rules laid down by 
the Boot and Shoe Workers' Union. 

Any person or perf^ons who either by di- 
rect statement or Innuendo gives out the 
Impression that any officer of the Union has 
Issued or permits the Union Stamp to be 
used contrary to the provislonfl of our Con- 
stitution, charges ' shall be preferred against 
such person or persons, and failure to pro- 
duce such evidence within two weeks after 
charges are filed against them shall be sus- 
pended from membership in the Union; and 
such persons shall not be again reinstated 
unless they can* prove their assertions to be 
true, or until such time as they have con- 
formed to such penalty as may be fixed by 
the Gteneral Executive Board, the end to be 
obtained being that evil minded persons 
disposed to slander may choose between 
telling the truth, remaining silent or proving 
their Insinuations or accusations. 

Sect. 83. The Financial Secretary shall 
receive and receipt for all revenues, prompt- 
ly forward all General Funds to the General 
Secretary- Treasurer, turn over all Local 
Funds to the Local Treasurer, report re- 
ceipts of each week at Local meeting, keep 
a correct account between the Local and 
each member thereof, report standing of 
each member at Intervals of three month?, 
conduct all correspondence and file all let- 
ters and documents, furnish Greneral Secre- 
tary-Treasurer with all Union price lists 
and conditions under the jurisdiction of the 
Local Union, perform such other duties as 
this Constitution requires or the Local Union 
may direct, and turn over all papers, books, 
accounts and property of the Union to suc- 
cessor and shall furnish a bond to secure 
the funds and property of the Union. No 
Financial Secretary shall be permitted to 
serve until a bond has been filed and ac- 
cepted at Headquarters In a sum sufficient 
to protect his handling of Local and General 
Funds, and that upon the expiration of the 
term of office of such bonded Financial 
Secretary his successor shall wot be per- 
mitted to handle the Union funds until he 
has qualified by filing his bond In the man- 
ner herein provided. Bonds of Local Fi- 
nancial Secretaries shall not be accepted 
until approved by the attorney of the GJen- 
eral Union. Local Unions may, If they de- 
Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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sire, combine the offices of Financial Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. Expense of bond to be 
paid by the Local. 

Sect. 37. The Local Executive Board 
shall orgranize by choosing a Chairman, Vice- 
Chairman and Secretary. It shall be the 
duty of such Board to receive all Due and 
Assessment Stamps from the General 
Secretary- Treasurer, and keep a strict ac- 
count of same with the Financial Secretary, 
holding: the Financial Secretary responsible 
for every stamp at face value, reporting: 
condition of the stamp account to the Gen- 
eral Secretary- Treasurer as he may require, 
call a special meeting of the Local when 
necessary, declare vacant the seat of any 
member of the Board absent for three con- 
secutive meetlng:s, summons shop crews or 
members, appoint shop collectors, investi- 
gate and report upon all applicants for 
membership, consider all grievances and 
endeavor to settle same, carefully supervise 
all officers and business interests of the 
Local Union, adjust wages and conditions 
of employment, subject to the control of the 
Local Union, see that all laws are enforced, 
perform such other duties as this Constitu- 
tion may require, and set aside personal 
feelings and Interests, and at all times en- 
deavor to serve the best interests of the 
members and the Union as a whole. In all 
Mixed Unions the Executive Board shall be 
so chosen as to represent as nearly as pos- 
sible all parts of the craft represented by 
the Union. 

Membership. 

Sect. 44. Any male or female boot or 
shoe worker over sixteen years of age and 
actively employed at the craft, shall be 
eligible to membership. All members must 
hold membership in the Local Unions hav- 
ing Jurisdiction over the factory In which 
they work, upon demand of said Local Un- 
ion. All applications for membership must 
be made on blanks furnished by the Gen- 
eral Secretary -Treasurer, and no person 
shall be considered a member of this Union 
unless such sigrned application is accepted 
and on file and registered at Headquarters. 
Applications shall be investigated by the 
Local Executive Board, who shall report to 
Jx>cal Union and Local Union shall vote by 
hand ballot on the admission of applicant 
— a majority vote to decide — and if receiv- 
ing a majority vote, the applicant's name 
shall be forwarded to the General Secretary - 
Treasurer immediately. New members are 
required to take the following obligation: — 

I do solemnly promise that I will attend 
meetings of my Union at least once a 
month; and I do further promise that I will 



perform all duties imposed upon me by the 
National or Local Union. And I do further 
promise on my honor that I will purchase 
nothing but Union Labeled goods, whenever 
it is possible to procure the same. I do 
further promise that I will do all in my 
power at all times to advance the interests 
and welfare of the Boot and Shoe Workers' 
Union. 

If rejected, such signed application blank 
shall be forwarded to the General Secretary- 
Treasurer with statement of reasons for 
such rejection. 

Members of foreign shoe workers' organi- 
zations, recognized by the National body of 
their respective countries, who are in good 
standing, shall be admitted to the Boot and 
Shoe Workers' Union, without pajrment of 
the regular initiation fee. 

Weekly Dues. 

Sect 53. The dues in this Union shall be 
the uniform sum of twenty-flve (25) cents 
per week per member, payable weekly, and 
shall be due on Saturday of each week. 
Dues of new members are due and payable 
on the flrst Saturday following the accept- 
ance of their application at Headquarters 
of the General Union. 

It shall forever be unconstitutional to 
seek to reduce the amount of dues as pro- 
vided in this section. 

Division of General Funds. 

Sect. 63. All moneys received by the 
General Secretary- Treasurer from Local 
Unions and members-at-large shall be 
known as General Funds, divided as fol- 
lows: — 

Thirty per cent shall be placed In the 
sick and death benefit fund until said fund 
amounts to one dollar for each member en- 
titled to benefit. When the sick and death 
benefit fund has reached one dollar per 
beneficiary member, the General Secretary- 
Treasurer shall on the first of each month 
transfer from the General Funds received 
during the past month to the sick and death 
benefit fund an amount sufficient to reim- 
burse said fund for all benefits paid during 
the past month, and maintain the said fund 
at one dollar per beneficiary member, as 
shown by the register at Headquarters. 
This fund to be used for the payment of 
sick and death benefits as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 

Fifty per cent shall be placed In the Gen- 
eral Expense Fund, together with all the 
miscellaneous moneys to be used for the 
expense of Headquarters, the Journal, 
organizing, label agitation, and such other 
expenses as are authorized by this Consti- 
tution, or by the General ^xecutive Boarc, 
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until the General Expense Fund reaches 
$15,000, when the General Secretary-Treas- 
urer shall, on the first of each month 
transfer from the General Funds receivod 
during the past month, an amount sufficient 
to reimburse said fund for all moneys paid 
during the past month, and maintain said 
fund at $16,000. 

The remaining General Funds shall be 
placed in the Strike Fund, to be used for 
the purpose of assisting good standing 
members in regularly sanctioned strikes. 
8iok Benefits. 

Sect 64. A sick benefit of five dollars 
per week shall be paid to any member who 
has been six months continuously in good 
standing according to the records at Head- 
quarters, and who is, by ree^on of sickness 
or disability, unable to work; provided. 

That no benefit shall be paid for the Arst 
seven days after illness or disability is re- 
ported to the Local Financial Secretary; 

That such Illness or disability was not 
caused by intemperance, debauchery, im- 
moral conduct, or by member's own act; 

That not more than thirteen weeks' sick 
benefit be paid to any one member during 
one year; 

That members afflicted with any chronic 
disease or over sixty years of age at time 
of initiation or reinstatement shall be eligi- 
ble to half benefits only; 

That such illness shall not have resulted 
from military service or while absent from 
the United States or Canada; 

That no benefits shall be paid to members 
leaving the Jurisdiction of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers' Union (United States and 
Canada), or to members leaving Jurisdiction 
of their Local Union, except when ordered 
away by a physician acceptable to the Gen- 
eral Secretary- Treasurer ; 

That female members shall not be en- 
titled to benefits while pregnant, nor for 
five weeks after confinement; 

That application for sick benefits shall be 
made to the Local Financial Secretary upon 
blanks furnished to the Local Union by the 
General Secretary- Treasurer properly filled 
out with all required information and en- 
dorsements. 

Sect. 65. All sick claims shfill date from 
the seventh (7th) day after they are reported 
to the Local Executive Board, who shall 
cause the same to be investigated by not 
less than three Union members of good re- 
pute not related to the sick member, each 
acting independently of the others and re- 
porting individually to the Local Executive 
Board, who shall endorse or disapprove of 
the claim as circumstances warrant. 



Local Executive Boards may appoint 
members of the board to investigate sick 
claims, but such members shall not vote 
upon the claims. 

Disability Benefit. 

Sect. 68. Any member who, through sick- 
ness or disability, is unable to follow his or 
her occupation at the trade for two years, 
and has drawn two years, or twenty-six 
weeks* benefits in all, upon filing of the 
third claim, may draw a disability benefit 
of $100, which shall relieve the Union from 
further claims for sick or death benefits. 
This also to apply to members who may 
become insane or for any other reason be- 
come a State charge. 

Apprentices. 

Sect. 71. Any member of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers* Union wishing to leam a 
particular part of the trade outside the 
Jurisdiction of his own Union shall make 
application to his Local Executive Board to 
intercede in his behalf with the Local Exe- 
cutive Board having Jurisdiction over the 
part of the trade to be acquired; and should 
failure to agree follow, the request should 
be considered by the 'Joint Shoe CouncO. 
And If the decision of the Council be un- 
satisfactory, an appeal can be made to the 
General Executive Board, whose decision 
shall be rendered within thirty days and 
shall be final. In no case shall an 'applica- 
tion be considered unless the member has 
been one year in good standing. This Is 
not intended to create a surplus of help in 
any particular part of the craft. 
Fines. 

Sect. 96. The General and Local Unions 
shall have power to levy such fines as they 
deem proper in disciplining members who 
violate the laws or principles of this Union. 

Sect 97. A fine of ten dollars ($10.00) 
shall be automatically levied against each 
individual who leaves his or her employ- 
ment in any Union Stamp factory in vlo'a- 
tion of the arbitration contracts, because of 
any grievance, or in an attempt to redress 
any grievance, either upon the member's 
own motion or under instructions from any 
authority to which such member holds al- 
legiance, and that no subterfuge or excuse 
of any kind be suflflcient to Justify the 
stoppage of work which will cause a block- 
ade in any department of any Union Stamp 
factory. This shall not deprive Individuals 
of their right to leave their emplosmient in 
the regular way for the purpose of bettering 
their conditions as individuals. 
Conventions. 

Sect. 108. A Convention shall be called 
for the third Monday in June, provided a 
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majority of all I.ocal Unions have ' in the 
preceding January, voted in favor of hold- 
ing same, and special Conventions may be 
called at any time on official vote and re- 
quest of a majority of all Local Unions. 
Each Convention shall be held in the town 
or city designated by the preceding Conven- 
tion. 

The basis of representation in Conven- 
tions shall be one delegate for each Union, 
and one additional delegate for each two 
hundred members, or majority fraction 
thereof. 

All delegates to Convention must be mem- 
bers of the Boot and Shoe Workers' Union 
in good standing, and must be members in 
continuous good standing of the Local Un- 
ion which they are elected to represent, for 
a period of at least one year previous to the 
date ef the Convention, and attached to the 
Local Union, and must attend a majority of 
meetings for that length of time, previous 
to such election. This not to apply to mem- 
bers who may have been absent from meet- 
ings by reason of being employed for the 
Union. This section not to apply to Local 
Unions that have not been organized for 
that length of time. 



SHOE FACTORIES U8INQ TK7. UNION 

STAMP. 

Revised to Aug 10, 1906.. 

Ladies', Misses' and Children's Union Stamp 

Shoe. 
Factory 
No. 

11 Rusche & Co.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
84 Walton & Logan Co., Lsmn, Mass. 

87 F. A. Parker & Co.. Marblehead. Mass. 

88 J. Richardson St Co., Blmira, N. Y. 

41 Jobanaen Bros. Shoe Co., St. Louis, M«. 

52 Joseph Bertsch Shoe Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. 

55 D. A. Donovan &. Co., Lynn, Mass. 

65 D. Armstrong & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

17 Siebe Shoe Co.. San Franoisco, CaL 

99 J. D. King Co., Toronto, Ont 
IM Wartheimer-S warts Shoe Co., St. Louis 
110 Uncle Sam Shoemakers, Boston, Mass. 
118 Alden, Walker Sc Wilde, N. Weymouth, 



188 Victoria Shoe Co., Toronto, Ont 

1(7 Chesley & Rugg, Haverhill, Mass. 

181 Oeo. W. Herrick & Co., Lynn, Mass. 

184 Hasen B. Gk>odrich St Co., Haverhill, 



Its Monroe Shoe Co^ Rochester, N. Y. 

117 The A. Ft. C. Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 

200 Flower City Sboe Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

210 J. ft T. Bell. Montreal, Que. 

214 M. J. Whitman & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

218 Fraternity Shoe Co.. New York, N. Y. 

219 The Domestic Shoe Co.. Boston, Mass. 
288 G)9te Shoe Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

2Z» Qarilfld Shoe Co.. Chicago, IlL 

248 Thf: Jickett Shoe Co.. Boston, Mass. 

249 Q. M. iCuts Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
255 Alliance Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 
282 Leavitt Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

284 Walk-Ovex- Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

285 Leona.*.i ft Barrows, Middleboro, Mass. 
290 Geo. E. KMth Co., Brockton, Mass. 
843 Hulskain ii Bros.. Keokuk, Iowa. 

845 Minister ^yles Shoe Ca, Toronto, Ont 



Men's, Boys' anJ Youths' Union Stamp Shoes 
Factory 
No. 

1 E. T. Wright ft Co.. Rockland. Mass. 

2 Tilt-Kenny Shoe Co., Chicago, HI. 

4 Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis, 

Mo. 

5 A. J. Batea ft Co., Webster. Mass. 

7 Weber Bros., Na Adams, Mass. 

8 Young American Shoe Co., Boston, 

Mass. 

9 T. D. Barry A Co.. Brockton, Biass. 
10 Columbia Shoe Co., Sheboygan. Wis. 
14 WlUiams-Kneeland Co., So. Braintree, 

Mass. 

17 F. S. Farnum Shoe Co., Brockton. Mass. 

18 Thompson Bros., Brockton, Mass. 

22 J. H. Wincheil ft Co., Inc., Haverhill, 



28 Washington Shoe Co., Haverhill, 

24 Sharood Shoe Co.. St. Paul, Minn. 

25 Riemer Bros. Shoe Co., Green Bay, Wis. 

26 Natick Shoe Co^ Natick, Mass. 

27 Norfolk Shoe Co., Randolph, Mass. 

28 W. ft V. O. Kimball. Haverhill, Mass. 

29 Orange Shoe Co., Haverhill. Mass. 

31 Formost ft Selecto Co., Brockton, Mass. 

34 J. M. O'Donnell A Co., Brockton, Mass. 

40 The Saxson Shoe Co., Boston. Mass. 

41 The Finch Shoe Co., Springfield, Ohio. 

42 Churchill ft Alden, Brockton, Mass. 

48 Murphy Boot ft Shoe Co., Natick, Mass. 

44 M. C. Dizer ft Co., Bast Weymouth, 



45 W. L. Douglas Shoe Co^ Brockton, 



185 E. B. Phinney, Middlebpro, Mass. 
188 Wichert A Gardner, Brooklyn. N. Y. 
198 H. O. W. Co., Chleago. BL 



48 Seroco Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

50 Bmerson Shoe Co., Rockland, Mass. 

51 J. W. Terhune Sboe Ca,^-QU>ckland, 
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S3 Robert MeQowan, Oran^, N. J. 
14 C. Kaiser & Son. Detroit. Mich. 
17 Richards & Brennan, Randolph, Mass. 
ftS Reynolds. Drake & Oabell, Brockton. 
Mass. 

59 St Paul Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
«0 United Workingman's Co-op. B. A a 

Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
•1 Ralston Health Shoe Makers, Brockton, 

Mass. 

€2 l;ewls A. Crosset. Inc.. No. Abln^on. 
Mass. 

€4 XieWolfe Hassel, Conway, Mass. 

71 Conway Shoe Co., Conway. Mass. 

72 Uoosac Shoe Co.. Conway, Mass. 

16 Uliite-Dunham Shoe Co., Brockton. 
Mass. 

76 Cass & Daley. Salem. Mass. 

78 Kelfter Bros., New Orleans, La. 

7« Nolan-Oeorflre Co.. San Francisco. Cal. 

80 Walton & Lo^an Co., Lynn, Mass. 

81 O. W. Johnson, Natlck, Mass. 

82 U F. Stevens, Haverhill, Mass. 

8R Willams Shoe Co.. Cochltuate, Mass. 
85 Winchester Shoe Co., Buffalo. N. T. 

83 The John McPherson Co., Ltd., Hamil- 

ton. Ont 

81 Luke W. Reynolds. Men's McKay. 
Brockton. Mass. 

90 Kinsrsboro Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

91 Mayer-Bannister Shoe Co.. St Louis 

Mo. 

92 H, Ruppel, Brookljm, N. Y. 

J»5 Brooks Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

»Y Whltcomb & Paine Co., Holbrook, Mass. 

»« Milwaukee Shoe Co., Milwaukee. Wis. 

99 The J. D. King Co.. Toronto, Ont 

100 Werthelmer-S warts Shoe Co., St Louis. 

Mo. 

lot Oransrer Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

101 Treadwell Shoe Co., Natlck. Mass. 
105 John Meier Shoe Co., St Louis, Mo. 
108 Schneider Bros.. NaUck. Mass. 

110 Uncle Sam Shoemakers, Boston, Mass. 
118 Bray Shoe Co., Brockton, BCass. 
114 Ames. Holden Comp.. Ltd.. Montreal. 
Que. 

lis li. A. Ford & Co.. Salem. Bfass. 

llf Brennan Boot & Shoe Co.. Natlck. Mass. 

117 Pacific Shoe Co.. San Francisco, Cal. 

118 Ald^n, Walker & Wilde. N. Weymouth, 

MSMI. 

119 Reliance Shoe Co.. Brockton. Masc. 
122 Fitzpatrlck Shoe Co.. Stouffhton. Mass. 

128 Banner Shoe Co.. Montreal. Que. 

129 The Scottsmlth Co.. Brockton. Mass. 
1S4 A. G. Walton & Co.. Lynn, Mass. 
185 Stover Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 



88 

40 
41 
42 
45 
46 
48 
49 
60 
51 
52 

5S 
56 
58 
59 

60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
67 
72 
78 
74 
76 
77 
78 
88 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 

98 
98 
99 

:oi 

202 
204 



205 
207 
209 
210 
212 
213 
218 
219 
220 
821 
228 

225 



Wauban Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

North Shore Shoe Co., Salem, Mass. 

Keith A Pratt No. Middleboro^ Mass. 

Lott Shoe Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bicycle Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

Rice & Hutchlns, Inc., Rockland. Mass. 

Flebrlch, Fox, Hllker Co., Racine, Wla. 

Granite Shoe Co., Cochltuate, Mass. 

Brockton Shoe Co.. Brockton. Mass. 

E3aston Shoe Co.. Baston, Pa. 

The Berkley Boot & Shoe Co., Inc.. San- 
Fanclsco. Cal. 

Farmlngton Shoe Co., Farmlngton. N. H. 

John F. Foster & Son, Avon, Mass. 

Condon Bros. & Co.. Brockton. Mass. 

Brockton Co-operative B. & S. Cc 
Brockton, Mass. 

Cygrolf Shoe Co.. Brockton. Mass. 

Warwick Shoe Co.. Natlck. Mass. 

Spencer Shoe Co.. Boston, Mass. 

John G. Neubauer. San Francisco. Cal. 

Warsaw Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

Chesley & Rugrgr* Haverhill, Mass. 

C. S. Marshall & Co^ Brockton. Mass. 

Geo. Frederick. Lawrence. Mass. 

Hart Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

Alpha Shoe Co.. Brockton, Mass. 

York Shoe Mfg. Co., York, Pa. 

McCarthy & McDonald, Marlboro, Mam. 

Tunnel City Shoe Co., No. Adams. Mas^. 

Royal Shoe Co., Randolph, Mass. 

Crescent Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

H. O. W. Co., Chicago. IlL 

Howes Shoe Co.. Haverhill, Mass. 

Monroe Shoe Co., Rochester. N. Y. 

B. R. Marshall Co.. Hamilton. Ontario. 
Canada. 

The A. B. C. Shoe Co.. New York City. 

The Locust Shoe Co., Haverhill. Mass. 

The James Shoe Co.. Haverhill, Mass. 

American Shoe Co.. Boston, Mass. 

International Shoe Co., Montreal Que. 

Cahn. Nickelsburg A Co.. San Fran- 
cisco. 



L T. Speciality Co.. Na Stouffhton. 
Dudley Shoe Co.. Webster. Mass. 
Flower City Shoe Co.. Rochester. N. T. 
J. Sc T. Bell, Montreal. Que. 
Kelly-Bvans Co.. Brockton. Mas«. 
L. B. Shoe Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Fraternity Shoe Co.. New York nitv. 
California Shoe Co.. Petaluma. CaL 
Domestic Shoe Co.. Boston. Mass. 
Granite Ror^k ffhoA C.f%^ 'RnffulA N ▼ 
Richmond Shoe Co., 272 Devonshire 8t 
Boston. 
Brotherhood Shoe Mfy. Co., Baltimortt. 
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226 

227 
229 

220 
231 

233 
234 
238 
238 
239 
241 
243 
244 
246 
24< 

248 
249 
251 
254 
25< 

257 
258 
2<S 
264 
215 
268 

271 
272 

278 
274 

275 
276 

277 
279 
280 
281 
288 

286 
285 
286 
287 
288 
289 
290 
8M 
290 
291 

292 



International Sh'^e Mfff. Co., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Henrietta Shoe Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Cady Boot and Shoe Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Old Dominion Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

Consolidated Shoe Co., Mlddleboro, 
Mass. 

Wauchusett Shoe Co., Natick, Mass. 

Washington Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

Berkshire Shoe Co., Pittsfleld, Mass. 

Globe Shoe Co., Syracuse, N. T. 

Garfield Shoe Co.. Chicago, 111. 

Nonpareil Shoe Co., Springfield. Mass. 

Buckingham & Hecht, San Francisco. 

Nesmlth Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

Adams Shoe Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

H. H. Long Mfg. Co., So. Framingham. 
Mass. 

The Pickett Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

G. M. Kutz Co., San Francisco, CaL 

Harlem Shoe Co., New York, N. T. 

Alliance Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 

H. H. Brown & Co., No. Brookfield, 
Mass. 

Harry C. Brown, Boston, Mass. 

Quabaug Shoe Co., N. Brookfield, Mass. 

Rasrmond, Jones & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Falls Shoe Co., E^ast Weymouth, Mass. 

F. M. Hoyt Shoe Co., Manchester, N. H. 

Wm. F. Joyce Shoe Co., HornellsviUe, 
N. T. 

Bastem Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

North Lebanon Shoe Factory, Lebanon, 
Pa. 

Whitney Boot & Shoe Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohia 

The Pioneer Shoe House, New York 
City, N. Y. 

M. Germuth & Son, New York, N. Y. 
The Hurd Shoe Co., Utica. N. Y. 
Churchill Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
Howard Shoe Co.. Brockton, Mass. 
Woodman Shoe Co.. Brockton, Mass. 
EHmira Shoe Co., Elmira, N. Y. 
Torrey, Curtis & Tlrrell, N. Wejrmouth, 



293 Trenton Shoe Factory, Toledo, Ohio. 

295 F. B. Ransom & Co., Rockland, Mass. 

296 E. E. Taylor & Co.. Brockton, Mass. 

296 E. E. Taylor & Co.. New Bedford. Mass. 

297 Preston B. Keith Shoe Co.. Brockton. 

Mass. 



Leonard & Barrows, Mlddleboro, Mass. 
Leonard & Barrows, Belfast, Me. 
M. A. Packard Co., Inc., Brockton, Mass. 
Qolncy Shoe Co., Chicago, HL 
Simon Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 
BngUsh Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 
Geo. IL Keith Co^ Brockton, Mass. 
Geo. B. Keith Co^ Mlddleboro, ICms. 
Geo. BL Keith Co., Mlddleboro, Mass. 
Big Four Shoe Co., 51 Lincoln St., 
Boston, Mass. 
William Penn Shoe Co, Lancaster, Pa. 



298 
299 
300 
801 
302 
803 
804 
805 
306 
807 
308 
309 
810 
811 

313 
315 
316 
318 
319 

821 
822 
824 
826 
827 
828 
829 
880 
331 
382 
888 
384 
835 

887 
888 
339 
340 

341 
343 
346 
347 

848 
860 
351 
352 
353 
354 



Farm- 



Whitman & Keith, Brockton. Mass. 
Shaw & Tannatt. Brockton, Mass. 
Geo. G. Snow Co., Brockton. Mass. 
Erie Shoe Co.. Erie, Pa. 
Lunelle Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
Stacy. Adams & Co.. Brockton, Mass. 
Monumental Shoe Co.. Baltimore, Md. 
Kenoza Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
Classmate Shoe Co.. Chicago, III. 
Quaker Shoe Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
N. R. Packard & Co.. Brockton. Mass. 
Reade Shoe Co.. New York City, N. Y. 
Howard Sc Foster. Brockton, Mass. 

Stonewall Jackson Shoe Co., Baltimore 
Md. 

Cochltuate Shoe Co., Cochltuate. Mass. 
Slater & Morrill. So. Bralntree, Mass. 
Walker & Whitman. Brockton, Mass. 
Mills Shoe Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Shoe Manufacturers' Syndicate, 
ington, N. H. 

Racine Shoe Co., Racine, Wis. 
Don Shoe Co., Brockton, Bfass. 
B. W. Shoe Co., Bast We3rmouth, Mass. 
Mutual Shoe Co., New York City, N. Y. 
Rambler Shoe Co., Farmlngton, N. H. 
The Capital Shoe Co.. Columbus, Ohia 
Wiman Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 
Webster Shoe Co.. Webster, Mass. 
Regent Shoe Mfg. Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Majestic Shoe Co., San Francisco, CaL 
Chicago Union Shoe Co., Chicago, UL 
Murray Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
Foster Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
Ohio Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Martin Weber, Newark, N. J. 
Waconda Shoe Co., Portland, Ore. 
Pennsylvania Shoe Co.. Philadelphia. 
Pa. 

Lynch Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

Hulskamp Bros., Keokuk, Ohia 

Lamson Shoe Co., Chicago, HI. 

Monarch Shoe Co., Bast Wesrmouth, 
Mass. 

Duane Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 
Slater Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 
Meyer Shoe Co., Galena. HI. 
Graham Shoe Co., New York, N, Y. 
Pearl Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
North Western Shoe Co.,xehic 
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356 Maine Shoe Co., Portland. Me. 

867 New Orleans Boot & Shoe Mfg. €o., 
New Orleans. La.- 

858 Heyliger Shoe Co., Chicago, DL 

859 Syndicate Shoe Co.. Haverhill. Mass. 

860 Renfrew Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

861 Geo. B. Hatch. Chicago, III. 

862 Superior Shoe Mfg. Co.. Chicago. lU. 

863 F. H. Hopf & Co., South Natlck, Mass. 

864 Hartford Shoe Co., Chicago, IlL 

866 The Marx Shoe Co.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

866 Trt-State Shoe Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

867 Maanexlt Shoe Co., Webster. Mass. 

868 Geo. Mueller's Sons. New York. N. Y. 

869 Adam Brandau, Detroit, Mich. 

370 G. B. Dickey Shoe Co.. Boston. Mass. 

871 The Lake Boot and Shoe Co., Chicago, 

ni. 

872 Guthman Shoe Co.. Chicago, IlL 
878 Weymouth Shoe Co., Boston. Mas. 

875 Inter-State Shoe Mfg. Co., New York. 

N. Y. 

876 The Solid Rock Shoe Co., BvansvUle, 

Ind. 

877 St. Clair Shoe Co., Toledo. Ohio. 

878 The Optlmus Shoe Co.. Brockton, Mass. 

879 Lucky Seven Shoe Co.. E3ast Wey- 

mouth. Mass. 

880 Wallace Shoe Co., Chicago, DL 

881 Buffalo Shoe Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
382 Seal Rock Shoe Co., San Francisco, CaL 
888 Junior Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

Shoe Trade Supplies. 
A2 Laird Prior Co., Brockton. Mass. 
A4 Ferd Thompson & Co., Shoe Dressings, 

112 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
A5 Chas. H. Daly. Remnants, Ablngton, 

Mass. 
A6 Brockton Staia Co., Brockton. Mass. 
A8 Campello Blacking Co., Campello, Maas. 
A9 W. H. Dennehy, Randolph, Mass. 
All Brockton Rand Co. 
A15 Old Colony Rand Co.. Brockton, Mass. 
A17 Zapha Shoe Polish Co., Boston, Mass. 
A20 Wade ft CUfford, Brockton, Mass. 
A22 Perley B. Barbour. Brockton, Mass. 
A28 The Morse Mfg. Co., New Bedford, 

Mass. 
A24 Brockton Welting Co., Brockton, Mass. 
A25 Highland Cheniical *Co., Brockton, 

Mass. 
A27 Brockton Chemical Co., Brockton. 
A28 Natlck Cement Co., Natlck, ICass. 
A80 John Spence^ Rockland. Mass. 

• • • 

RULES QOVERNING THE USE OF THE 

UNION STAMP. 

1. Application for the use of the Union 
Stamp should be made to Headquarters. 



2. A contract covering the use of the 
Union Stamp is negotiated and drawn; said 
contract is then submitted to the Local 
Union or Joint Council, and if approved 
shall be submitted to the General BzecutlTe 
Board, and, if then approved, shall be signed. 

3. All employes of factories using the 
Union Stamp shall be members of the Boot 
and Shoe Workers* Union in full accordajict 
with its constitution. 

4. Members employed in Union Stasip 
factories shall not be allowed to fall in ar- 
rears for dues. The General President la 
hereby directed to object to the employment 
in any Union Stamp factory of any membe' 
owing more than three week** dnea 

6. All questions of the violation of tn^ 
agreement shall be referred by the member 
to the Liocal Union or Joint Council and 
thence to Headquarters. 

«. The General President, or his author- 
ized deputy, if satisfied the agreement 1« 
being violated, shall call the attention of the 
employer to such violation of the agreement 
and failing to obtain satisfaction, he la 
hereby instructed to immediately bring ac- 
tion to recover the Union Stamp. 

7. No person, except the General Preai- 
dent of the Boot and Shoe Workers' Union, 
ur his authorized deputy shall have the rir^t 
to demand or receive the Union Stamp from 
any factory 'i«ing the same. 

• • • 
RULES GOVEANIHG SICK BENEFITS 

1. The claimant must hs,n been a mem- 
ber in good standing for 6 months prior to 
date of notice. 

2. The regular form of Notice of Sick 
Claim must be filled out by, or on behalf of 
the claimant. This notice munt be (riven t» 
the Financial Secretary of the Local Union, 
and mailed by him to the Gen. SecreUry- 
Treasurer, within 24 hours. 

3. The Financial Secretary will call the 
attention of the Executive Board to the caaa 
reported, and said Bhcecutlve Board shall 
appoint a Sick Investigating Committee of 
three, not related to the claimant, to investi- 
gate the case and report upon blanks furn- 
ished for that purpose. The Financial 
Secretary, the Preslclent, and the memben 
of the Local ESxecutive Board are prohibited 
from serving upon Sick Investigating Com- 
mittees, as their work in connection with 
sick claims is judicial in character. 

4. The Sick InvestigaUng Committee shaU 
visit the claimant separately, and report 
separately, to the Bxecutive Board, usIdi 
the blanks furnished for tliat purpose. 
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6. In ease of contagious disease, the 
Executive Board may accept the certificate 
of the physician, in place of a report. from 
the Sick Investigating Committee. 

$. Upon receipt of the Notice of Sick 
Claim, the Qen. Secretary-Treasurer shall 
mall Sick Claim blank to the local Financial 
Secretary. 

7. When the Sick Claim has been re- 
ceived and the Sick Investigating Committed 
are ready to report, the local Executive 
Board shall hold a meeting, and passing upon 
all the circumstances connected with the 
case, as well as upon the report of the Sick 
Committee, shall act upon the claim, ap- 
proving or disapproving it, as in their Judg- 
ment circumstances warrant; after which 
the claim shall be forwarded to the Oen. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

8. If the claim is disapproved by the 
Local Executive Board, the Oen. Secretary- 
Treasurer shall disallow claim, and notify 
claimant accordingly. 

9. If the claim Is op proved by the 
Local Eixecutlve Board, pnd the Qen. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer deems the prooeedlngs ir- 
regular in any part, or has reason te believe 
there is any evidence of fraud, he may sus- 
pend payment of the benefit, pending an 
investigation, by direction of the General 
Executive Board. 

10. If thr^ claim is approved by the 
Local Executive board, and the Oen. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer is satisfied that the claim Is 
bona fide and the proceedings regular, he 
shall alU'W the claim and forward the Siek 
Benefit Coupon Book to the Local Financial 
Secretary. 

11. The Local Financial Secretary shall 
retain this Coupon Book in his possession, 
detachini: one coupon each week while the 
illness las:<9. not to exceed thirteen weeks, 
being cireful that all the blanks and condi- 
tions ari filled out and complied with each 
week and deducting the amount from the 
General Fund Share, paying any dues the 
member may owe out of the benefit before 
delivering the benefit to the beneficiary. 
Should the General Funds from that Union 
be insufllclent to redeem such coupon, as 
in case of an epidemic, coupons may be 
forwarded to the General Secretary-Treas- 
urer, who will forward check for balance. 
Do not withhold any General Funds unless 
signed sick benefit coupon is returned in lieu 
of 



DEATH BENEFIT. 
All claims for Death Benefit must be made 
on the form provided by the General Secre- 
tary- Treasuerer and forwarded to him. If 
the claim is allowed he wUl return his check 
for the amount. To be eligible to death 
benefit the deceased must have been for the 
preceding 2$ weeks a member in good stand- 
ing. Return local register cards of deceased 
members. c. L. BAINB, 

General Secretary- Treasurer. 
• • • 
WE DON'T PATROIZE. 



12. When the illness has ceased, the 
Local Financial Secretary shall return the 
uniMAd portion of the Sick Coupon Book, 



FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTa 
Bread — McKlnney Bread Company, St. Louis, 
Mo.; National Biscuit Company, Chicago, 

ni. 

Cigars—Carl Upman, of New York City; 
Kerbs, Wertheim & Schififer, of New York 
City; The Henry George and Tom Moore. 

Flour— Washburn-Crosby Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, Min^,; KeUey MlUlng Co, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Qrooeries— James Butler, New York City. 

Meats — ^Kingan Peusking Company, of In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Pipes— Wm. Demuth & Co.. New York. 
^Tobacco — ^American and Continental Tobac- 
co Companies! 

CLOTHING. 

Buttons— Davenport Pearl Button Company. 
Davenport, Iowa; Krementz & Co., New- 
ark, N. J. 

Clothing— N. Snellenberg & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pel; Clothiers* Exchange, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Strawbrldge & Clothier, Philadel- 
phia, Pel; Blauner Brps., New York. 

Corsets — Chicago Corset Company, manu- 
facturers Kabo and La Marguerite Corsets. 

Gloves— J. H. Cownie Glove Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa; California Glove Co., Napa, Cal. 

Hats— J. B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; B. M. Knox Company, Brooklsm, N. Y. 

Shirts and Collars— United Shirt and Collar 
Company, Troy, N. Y.; Van Zandt, Jacobs 
& Co., Troy, N. Y.; Cluett, Peabody & Co., 
Troy, N. Y.; James R. Kaiser, New York 
City. 

Textile— Merrimac Manufacturing Co. (print- 
ed goods), Lowell, Mass. 

Underwear— Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica, N. 
Y. 

Woolens— Hartford Carpet Co., Thompson- 
vllle. Conn.; J. Capps & Son, Jacksonvllla, 
BL 

PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONa 
Bookbinders— Geo. M. Hill Co., Chlca^o^ IlL; 
Boorum Pease Co., Brooklj^ N. Y* 
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AFFAIRS OF THE ORQANIZATION'-NEWS, PROGRESS AND REPORTS 



Newspapera — Philadelphia Democrat, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Hudson, Kimberly & Co., 
printers of Kansas City, Mo. ; W. B. Con- 
key Co., publishers, Hammond, Ind. ; Times 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Shoes — Harney Bros., Lynn, Mass.; J. E. Tilt 
Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

Suspenders — ^Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, 
Conn, 

POTTERY. GLASS. STONE, AND 
CEMENT. 

Pottery and Brick — J. B. Owens Pottery Co.. 
of Zanesville, Ohio; Northwestern Terra 
Cotta Co. of Chicago, 111.; C.W.Stine Pot- 
tery Co., White Cottage, Ohio; Harbison- 
Walker Refractory Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; 
Utlca Hydraulic Cement and Utlca Ce- 
ment Mfg. Co., Utica, HI. 

MACHINERY AND BUILDING. 

General Hardware — Landers, Frary & Clark. 
Aetna Company, New Britain, Conn.; Iver 
Johnson Arms Company, Fitchburg, Mass.; 
Kelsey Furnace Company, Syracuse, N. Y. ; 
Brown & Sharpe Tool Company, Provi- 
dence, R. L; John Russell Cutlery Com- 
pany, Turner's Falls, Mass.; Atlas Tack 
-Company, Fair Haven. Mass.; Henry DIss- 
ton & Co., Philadelphia, ' Pa. ; American 
Hardware Co. (Russell & Erwin Co. and 
P. & F. Corbin Co.), New Britain, Conn.; 
Merritt & Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Iron and Steel — Illinois Iron and Bolt Com- 
pany, of Carpentersville, 111.; Carborun- 
dum Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
Casey & Hedges, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Gumey Foundry Company, Toronto, Ont.; 
Sattley Manufacturing Company, Spring- 
Held. Ohio; Page Needle Company, Frank- 
lin, N. H.; American Circular Loom Com- 
pany, New Orange, N. J.; Payne Engine 
Company, Elmira, N. Y.; Lincoln Iron 
Works (F. R. Patch Manufacturing Com- 
pany), Rutland, Vt; E3rie City Iron Works, 
Erie, Pa.; David Maydole Hammer Co., 
Norwich, N. Y.; Singer Sewing Machine 
Co., Elizabeth, N. J.; National Elevator 
and Machine Company, Honesdale, Psu; 
Pittsburg Expanded Metal Co., Pittsburg. 
Pa.; Peckham Manufacturing Company, 
Kingston. N. Y.; American Hoist and Der- 
rick Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Iron, Arohitectural — Geo. L. Meskir. Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

Stoves — Germer Stove Company, Eh'ie, Pa.; 
"Radiant Home" Stoves, Ranges, and Hot 
Air Blast, Erie, Pa.; Wrought Iron Range 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 



WOOD AND FURNITURE. 

Bags — Gulf Bag Company, New Orleans, La^ 
branch Bemis Bros.. St Louis, Mo. 

Baskets — Williams Manufacturing Company, 
Northampton, Mass. 

Brooms and Dusters — The Lee Broom and 
Duster Company, of Davenport, Iowa; M. 
Goeller*s Sons, Clrcleville, Ohio; Merkle- 
Wiloy Broom Co., Paris, HI. 

Carriages — Crane, Breed & Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Cooperage — Northwestern Cooperage and 
Lumber Company (otherwise known as the 
Buckeye Stave Company), of Ohio, Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin; Elgin Butter Tub 
Company, Elgin, 111.; Williams Cooperage 
Company and Palmer Manufacturing 
Company of Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

China — ^Wlck China Company, Klttannlng, 
Pa. 

Furniture — American Billiard Table Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio; Brumby Chair 
Company, Marietta, Ga.; O. Wisner Piano 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Krell Piano 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; N. Drucker & 
Co.. Cincinnati, Ohio; St Johns Table 
Company. St. Johns, Mich.; Grand Rapids 
Furniture Manufacturing Association, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Derby Deek Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Gold Leaf — W. H. Kemp Company, ' New 
York. N. Y.; Andrew Reeves, Chicago, HI.; 
George Reeves, Cape May, N. J.; Hastings 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Henry Ayers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lumber — Trinity County Lumber Company, 
Groveton, Texas; Reinle Bros. & Solomon, 
Baltimore, Md.; Himmelberger Harrison 
Lumber Company, Morehouse, Mo.; Union 
Lumber Company, Fort Bragg, CJal.; St 
Paul and Tacoma Lumber Company, Ta- 
coma. Wash.; Gray's Harbor Commercial 
Co., Cosmopolis, Wash. 

Leather — ^Kullman, Salz & Co., Benica, Cal.: 
A. B. Patrick & Co., San Francisco. CaX; 
Lerch Bros., Baltimore, Md. 

Paper Boxes — E. N. Rowell & Co., Batavia, 
N. Y.; J. N. Roberts & Co., Metropolis, BL 

Paper — Remington -Martin Paper Co., Nor- 
folk, N. Y. (Raymond Paper Co., Ray- 
mondsville, N. Y.; J. L. Frost Paper Co., 
• Norwood, N. Y.;) Potter Wall Paper Co^ 
Hoboken, N. J. 

Typewriters — ^Underwood Typewriter Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn. 

Watches — Keystone Watch Case Company, 
of Philadelphia, Pa.; Crescent Courvoiseer 
Wilcox Company; Jos. Fahy, Brooklsm 
Watch Case Company, Sag Harbor. 
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CUTTERS, ATTENTION! 

The I. P. Hyde Extension Blades 

Are made by Union Workmen. Ask your 
dealer for a HYDE Blade. The quality will 
speak for itself. 

■VIE NANUFACneiNfi CO., SMIMirMge, RHSS. 




USE NONE BUT 

Strictly Union-Made Shoe Knives and Extension Blade 

SUCH ASARE MANUFACTURED BY 

THE STEPHEN RICHARD CO., Southbrldge, Mass. 

And yon wfll have the best CUTTING KNIVES on the market. 
Samples cheerfully mailed to all parts of the conntry on application. 

Is a Shoe Union Made? Tes, if it bears the Label of the Boot and Shoe Workers' Union. 

Is a Shoe Knife Union Made when it bears the label of the M. P. B. P. B. H. M' & S. W. U. 
ofN. A.? Yes. 

Can a Union Knife Maker wear a Shoe that does not bear the label of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers' Union? No. 

Can a Shoe Maker nse a knife without the Union Label in the making of the Union Phoe? 

We leave this last question for the Boot and Shoe workers to answer. 

AJjJj UNION 
CUTTBBS 

ihMld w our blade, wUoh Is madd under strictly union oonditioni and warranted. $1.00 per doL Send 26c, 
fai stamps for three trial blades. Edge trimming knlTCS, tackpnUers, laiten' tools and warranted raion 
manvf actored by 
0. D. FTHB H. M. CHRISTHNSBN 00. C. A. BOHLIN 

961 8. MoMTiLLO Sranr. Bbockton, Mass. 

A|i!«ints Wanted in evArr aYioa fiirtory oDtnidf^ of M'wsacbiiNAttfi. Oond Oommimion. 




WEAR ONLY SHOES 
BEARINB THIS STAMP: 



It denotes that the Footwear 

was made under UNION 

conditions. 



PatroniM the Adrertisers Who Patronise Tov Magaidne. 
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Boot and Shoe Workers' Union 

HEADPRTERS, 243 SUI I IEH ST, BOSTON, MASS. 



Agreement entered into this 

day of 190 by 

and between 

shoe manufacturer of 

hereinafter known as the Employer, and the 
Boot and Shoe Workers' Union, with head- 
quarters at 246 Summer Street, Boston, 
Mass., hereinafter known as the Union, wit- 
nesseth: 

First. The Union agrrees to furnish its 
Union Stamp to the Employer free of charge, 
to make no additional price for the use of 
the Stamp, to make no discrimination be- 
tween th^ Employer and other firms, per- 
sons or corporations who may enter into an 
aerreement with the Union for the use of the 
Union Stamp, and to make all reasonable 
effort to advertise the Union Stamp, and to 
create a demand for the Union Stamped pro- 
ducts of the Employer, in common with 
other employers using the Union Stamp. 

Second. In consideration of the foregoing 
vfkluable privileges, the Employer agrees to 
hire as shoe workers, only members of the 
Boot and Shoe Workers' Union, in good 
standing, and further agrees not to retain 
any shoe worker in his employment after 
receiving notice from the Union that such 
shoe worker is objectionable to the Union, 
either on account of being in arrears for 
dues, or disobedience of Union Rules or 
Laws, or from any other cause. 

Third. The Employer agrees that he will 
not cause or allow the Union Stamp to be 
placed on any goods not made in the factory 
for which the use of the Union Stamp is 
granted, and the E3mployer agrrees that it 
will be a violation of this contract to use 
the Union Stamp or Stamps in any other 
place than the particular faqtory for which 
the use of the Stamp is granted. 

Fourth. It is mutually agreed that the 
Union will not cause or sanction any strike, 
and that the Employer will not lock out his 
employes while this agreement is in force. 

All questions of wages or conditions of 
labor, which cannot be mutually agreed 
upon, shall be submitted to (A state or 
local board of arbitration.) 

The decision of this Board of Arbitration 
shall be final and binding upon the Em- 
ployer, the Union, and the employes. 

Fifth. The Union agrees to assist the 
Employer in procuring competent shoe 
workers to fill the places of any employes 
who refuse to abide by Section POUR of 
this agreement, or who may withdraw or 
be expelled from the Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers* Union. 

Sixth. The Employer agrees that the Un- 
ion collectors in the factory shall not be 
hindered or obstructed in collecting the dues 
of members working in the factory. 



Seventh. The Employer agrees that the 
General President of the Union, or his 
deputy, upon his written order, may visit 
the employes in the factory at any time. 

Eighth. The Employer agrees that the 
Union is the lawful owner of the Union 
Stamp, and the Employer agrees not to 
make or cause to be made any Union Stamp 
or Stamps, and it is further 'agreed that the 
Union will furnish free of cost, all Stamps 
necessary to be used under this agreement 

Ninth. Tlxe Union agrees that no person 
except the G^eneral President, or his deputy 
upon his written orderi shall have the right 
to demand or receive the Union Stamp from 
the Employer. 

Tenth. Should the E3mployer violate this 
agreement, he agrees to surrender th^ Union 
Stamp or Stamps in his possession to the 
General President or his deputy, upon his 
written order, and that the said General 
President, or his deputy, may take said 
Stamp or Stamps, wherever they may be. 
without being liable for damages, or other- 
wise. 

Eleventh. In case the said Employer shall 
for any cause fail to deliver the said Stamp 
or Stamps to the General President, or his 
deputy, as provided in this agreement, the 
Employer shall be liable to the General 
President in the sum of two hundred (200) 
dollars, as liquidated damages, to be recov- 
ered by the General President in an action 
of contract, brought In the name of the Gen- 
eral President, for the benefit of the Union, 
against the Bhnployer. 

Tv»felfth. This agreement shall remain in 

force until 

Should either party desire to alter, amend 
or annul this agreement, it shall give a writ- 
ten notice thereof to the other party three 
months before expiration of the agreement; 
and if the parties fail to give such notice, 
the agreement shall continue in force for 
another year, and so on from year to year 
until such notice is given. 

Thirteenth. In case the Employer shall 
cease to do business, or shall transf^ its 
business, or any part thereof, to any person 
or persons, or corporation, this agreement 
shall be ended, and the Stamp or Stamps 
shall be returned to the General President 
forthwith, without demand from the Union, 
when a new agreement, of similar tener as 
this, may be entered into between the Em* 
ployer and the General Executive Board of 
the Boot and Shoe Workers' Union. 
Signed. 

By 

[seal] 



By 



For the Ehnployer. 

. DtgitJsed. by VjO.Q^ If. 

For the Unton. 



8H0B WOltKERS' JOUfiNAL-^ SEPTEMBER I90t 

TALK 

IS WORTH WHILE. 

IF 



You've got something to sell and talk about it 
for a month or so in the Shoe Workers' Journal. 
It's the magazine that is owned and published 
and read by the union shoeworkers of the United 
States and Canada. They are all *'folks" who are 
earning money every week, and the Journal 
carries your ad. right into their homes and tells 
the mothers and brothers and sisters and wives 
all about you. 




Arnold Shoe Form 

Made of Leather Board. 

Weight only 2 Ounces. 

Lightest and Best for Shoe Samples 




Made to Order on Any Shape of Last. 

Traveliog Men Like Them. 
Jobbers and Retailers Call For Them. 

For Sample 6 and Pricet write to 

C. S- PIERCE, 

BOSTON, MASS. 



THIS LABEL 

eUARANTEES 
A PERFECT 
INSTRUMENT 



[MSI 



faAiPig 






On all Union -Made 

Planasy Or|ans and 

Musical Instrumanta 

ASK FOR IT 



Patronise the Adrertieera who Patronise Yonr Mafipasine. 
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OFFICIAL MAGAZINB OF THB BOOT AND SHOE WORKBRS* UNION. 




C. L. BAINE, 

IDITOR AND MANAGER 

BOBtOTly 



HAS THE NON-UNIONIST A RIGHT 

TO WORK HOW, WHEN AND 

WHERE HE PLEASES? 



RAS the non-unionist the moral right to work ''how, when, and whore 
he pleasesf " 
The right to individual freedom of action in the greatest nnmher 
of ways is perhaps the most precious product of civilization. In the 
degree that this freedom is assured and individual initiative permitted, social 
progress is stimulated. In brief, the entire advance of the masses from serfdom 
and feudal bondage to the sovereign citizenship of our own time has been 
through the increase of the liberty of the individual in matters political, theo- 
logical and economic. 

In maintaining the negative proposition in the question under discussion, 
it must not be assumed, therefore, that trade unionists seek to curtail the abso- 
lute ]egal rights of men to work how, when, and where they please. Whatso- 
ever unduly coercive measures irresponsible and injudicious men have sometime 
resorted to in times of industrial trouble, trade unions are prepared to grant 
and respect the legality of the acts of non-unionists in breaking that command- 
ment in the labor decalogue which says: ''Thou shalt not steal— thy neighbor's 
job.'' 

Indeed, the contention of the trade unionist himself is, that he has the legal 
right to sell his labor how, when and where he pleases, for this carries with it 
the legal right to refuse to sell his labor excepting under conditions approved by 
him. Thus, if it should be assumed that the individual workman has, legally, 
no choice in the disposition of his labor, an involuntary servitude would be es- 
tablished, which would effectively debar the union man from refusing to work 
with so-called unfair men— a point upon which a great deal of public criticism 
has been expended. 

But the question under discussion is not a legal but a moral one— a ques- 
tion not of legal rights but of moral duties. A man may do many harmful and 
unjust actions and still be within the law. The Shylock who forecloses a mort- 
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gage or evicts a widow and orphans from their little home is within the law. 
The merchant who bankrupts a smaller competitor by underselling him, is within 
the law. The magnate who controls the oil market and raises the prices of the 
poor man's light, is within the law. Hundreds of instances are familiar to us 
all which conclusively prove that legality and justice are by no means synony- 
mous terms. Hence it is apparent that an individual wage-earner may be acting 
legally, and yet be pursuing i^ policy which is seriously harmful to, the interests 
■of other workmen. 

To say that the non-unionist has the moral right to work how, when, or 
where he pleases is, of course, the same thing as saying that he has the moral 
right, if he pleases, entirely apart from extenuating circumstances^ to become 
a strike-breaker, an active agent working against his fellow-craftsman, a traitor 
to his class and kind. 

The Standard Dictionary gives the primary definition of ''moral" as "per- 
taining to the practice, conduct, and spirit of men towards God, themselves, and 
their fellowmen, with reference to right and wrong.'' 

In simple phrase, then, those acts which are wrong are immoral. A man 
can have no moral right to commit a wrong act. 

To establish a fixed standard of right and wrong must be conceded a some- 
what difficult problem, for standards change with times and peoples. 

The follower of some barbaric god, whose religious faith has taught him 
that it is a meritorious act to slay the infidel Christian, may not conveniently 
be judged by our American tests. 

The zealous bigot, of whatsoever creed, who waged religious war in past 
centuries— who used the stake and rack as an instrument of conversion— is 
without the pale of our modem circumference of morality. 

And with all due deference to the cloth, it may be noted that our theological 
friends have never been famous for setting the example of tolerance towards 
those refusing to accept orthodoxy— whatever that might chance to be at any 
given time. Anne Hutchinson and Roger Williams found the climate of Maesa- 
-chusetts unhealthy inrunediately after attempting to argue with the clerics of 
that period. The distinction between othodoxy and heterodoxy has been wittily 
defined as "Orthodoxy, my doxy; Heterodoxy, the other fellow's doxy." 

It is probably true that we condemn non-conformists in the degree that we 
bold our faith essential. This explains why religious wars have been ii»oie 
virulent and ferocious than any others. So long as men held that a slight dif- 
ference of opinion as to a theological point periled one's eternal salvation, it 
was natural that they should insist on conformity. 

The industrial question looms in front to-day. Men, having arrived at a 
tacit ajrreement as to theology, are now wrestling with the issues of industrial 
relationship. The strike-breaker is the legitimate inheritor of the odium which 
was formerly heaped upon the heretic. 

Every man, says the Declaration of Independence, has the riofht to ireedom 
in the pursuit of happiness. But this statement demands qualification. The 
Lest definition of happiness is perhaps this: that it consists in the exercise of 
one's faculties. But if a man have abnormally developed faculties of greed and 
avari-ce, we must set a limit over which he may not exercise them. If his facil- 
ties be of the animal order they must be restrained. It is perfectly conceivable 
that there may be men who are happiest when they are helping to lower the 
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standard of living of their fellows— for a great many non-unionists do this— 
bit they are scarcely fit subjects for moral commendation. 

It is true that the highest court of appeal in all moral issues must be a 
man's own conscience. A long line of brave souls have gone fearlessly to ig- 
nomiuous deaths for conscience's sake, and the judgment of posterity enshrines 
their memory, even though it sometimes deems their zeal excessive and unneces- 
sary. 

If there be those so abnormally constituted as to feel they serve conscience 
best by serving their fellowmen least, then the trade unionist can only absolve 
them from responsibility and leave them free to put on the halo constructed for 
them by that most eminent personage who has designated the scab as the best 
type of modem hero. 

But it will hardly be asserted, even by the opposition, that men are seriously 
lacerated in conscience by refraining from taking the jobs of men on strike. 
The motive which leads them to do this may come from need, from desire for 
promotion, from motives of revenge, but scarcely from conscientiousness. The 
very personnel of professional strike-breakers is such as to render ludicious and 
even grotesque the assertion that they are at all afflicted by conscientious scru- 
ples. If they have consciences at all the article is so minute as to be invisible 
to the average eye, and can only be brought out by the lenses of the theological 
microscope. 

It is not necessary for the purpose of this argument to assume that all 
strikes are morally justified— some at least are. John Stuart Mill said that "a 
strike is wrong when it is foolish," and there are and will be foolish and un- 
timely strikes. But our opponents claim that the non-unionist is performing a 
moral act as a strike-breaker, in any and all strikes. 

This necessarily carries with it the implication that all strikes are evil; 
that men have not the right to do collectively that which they may do individu- 
ally. 

If there be a sound principle in democracy, in government by majority, if 
a majority of a craft decide that it is for their interest to refuse to work under 
certain conditions, why does not the presumption hold good that the majority 
is right there as elsewhere f 

It should be noted at this poiut that the court of appeals of the state of 
New York, in a case decided about a year ago, held that workmen had a legal 
right, singly or collectively, to refuse to work with non-unionists or other work- 
men. The ground of the decision was that inasmuch as the law holds that 
workmen or workmen's families can not recover damapres for accident or death 
due to the negligence or to any act of a *' co-employe," it therefore follows that 
the workmen have for this reason, if for no other, the rij^ht to protect them- 
selves from the companionship in work of those who they may regard as inimi- 
cal to their interests. 

The time is rapidly aixiving, in the older trade unions, has already arrived, 
when the fact that a workman is a non-unionist is prima facie evidence that 
he is also an incompetent. Non-union labor is usually over-worked and under- 
paid labor. The very instinct of self-preservation, therefore, justifies the union 
workman in condemning the strike-breaker. 

The strike-breaker occupies in the industrial world a position precisely 
analogous to that of the renegade and traitor. He represents a type of man 
universally condemned in any other sphere of human activity. He sells hi^Ic 
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self for less than the 30 pieces of silver, but too often lacks the- grace which 
caused Iscariot to go and hong himself. He commits the unpardonable sin of 
betrayipg his fellows. He purloins that to which he has no claim and is the one 
stumbling block in the path of the onward advance of the wage earner! The 
attempt to make him respectable reflects discredit upon those engaged in it. 

For all practical purposes in civilized lands we may hold that the test of 
the Golden Rule furnishes a sufficiently accurate measurement of the morality 
of any present day code of action. If the code does not meet the test, it is not 
moral, no matter if it be legal. 

How does the act of the strike-breaker square with the sublime injunction, 
"Do unto others as ye would have them do unto yout" By what tortuous 
logic can it be asserted that the man who, from selfish personal interest, seeks 
to profit by the industrial difficulties of his fellowmen, is acting in accordance 
with the Golden Rulet 

There are sometimes, but rarely, extenuating circumstances under which 
the strike-breaker acts. He may be driven by want— but this seldom happens, 
' for, at least when labor is organized, those who are in real need are provided 
with the necessities of life from the union funds. He may, sometimes be actu- 
ated by a feeling of friendship for an employer. But the strike-breaker, pure 
and simple, fhe non-union man who embraces the opportunity of taking jobs 
which his fellow craftsmen have forsaken on principle, is actuated by no such 
motive, but by unadulterated selfishness. 

He sets up his desire for indi\idual advancement as of more power and 
influence in determining his course of action than the welfare of his kind. He 
permits himself to be used as a club to strike down the aspirations of labor. He 
contributes the one great impediment to the success of the principle of collec- 
tive bargaining, upon which the saying of a philosopher, **The more I see of 
men the better I like dogs." He is an industrial thief, a social renegade, a 
moral leper, and as such merits, and fortunately often receives, the penalty of 
being set aside in practical isolation from honorable men. 

The attempt to clothe the strike-breaker with the attributes of heroism 
and morality would be immensely ludicrous were it not so serious in its possible 
results. With our leading university turned into a foundry for the casting of 
brass medals to decorate his courage and our clerical friends issuing certificates 
as to his sanctity, what wonder if the strike-breaker inflates his chest and pats 
his own shoulder. 

To carry out this line of reasoning, we may expect that the future copy- 
books of our children will be made to read somewhat as follows: 

"Honesty is the worst policy." 

"Virtue is not its own reward." 

"Scabbism is the noblest of the virtues." 

It will be remembered in Bellamy's "Equality," the people of the future 
commonwealth had erected statues in public places in honor of the trade union 
leaders who, on the industrial battlefield, had led the hosts of labor to higher 
levels of civilization. 

Our opponents apparently would reverse this proposition and in their 
pantheon of fame would canonize and commemorate the selfish and degenerate. 

Their future Order of the Cincinnati will be composed not of the descend- 
ants of those illustrious statesmen and patriots who built our government in 
union and concord, but of the descendants of the spawn and refuse of the gut- 
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ters, who prowl like carrion birds on the battlefield of labor to fatten on the 
dead and dying. 

They would erect statues not to those who, like Florence Nightingale and 
Father Daniiens, risk their lives in self-sacrificing deeds of mercy and helpful- 
ness, but to the ghouls and vultures who prey upon the fallen. In their calendar 
of sainthood they would enshrine, not the names of those who obey the mandate 
of the great Galilean, but those who follow the dictate of lago, "Put money in 
thy purse,'* irrespective of every principle of duty and loyalty to their fellows. 

It will be indeed an ill day when the college professor and the cleric unite 
to set aside the verdict of the people, and extend the glad hand to the industrial 
Ishmaelite. 

It was the great Hebrew lawgiver, Moses, himself the leader of the biggest 
strike on record, who decreed the law against scabbism, *'Thou shalt not 
covet"— that which belongs to thy neighbor, and if any of his people had gone 
back to work in Pharaoh's brickyards, who can doubt his judgment as to the 
morality of the act? 

But, as Shakespeare says, "No vice so simple biii assumes some mask of 
virtue on its outward parts," and our modem apologists for and defenders of 
the strike-breaker would weave this mask on their rhetorical looms. 

It will be said that a man's right to his opinion must not be curtailed in 
a free country, and that consequently the non-union man must be safe-guarded 
in his non-union belief. Granted. But the opinion is one thing, action is 
another. 

It is conceivable that besides the moral pervert there are the mentally in- 
capable, and that there are those among wage-earners whose intellects are so 
feeble that they are unable to read the lesson of the efficiency of organization, 
writ large on the page of industrial history. Towards these intellectually de- 
fective people, tolerance is proper. 

But the theory of our democratic institutions, which is that men should have 
liberty of opinion, nevertheless puts constraint upon the transforming of these 
opinions into deeds when these deeds are esteemed inimical to the public good. 

The analogy holds in the labor world. The trade union says, "You may 
believe what you like, but when the general interests of labor are at stake we 
deny your moral right to act with the opponents of labor." 

The restraint which is used and advocated against the strike-breaker must 
be within bounds. It must be social rather than physical, moral rather than 
mandatory. 

In the larger sphere of the state, the non-conformist is obliged to submit 
to the judgment of the majority. He may be of the opinion that the state has 
no right to enforce specific regulations as to the public health; he may protest 
against paying for the maintenance of armies and na\4es— but his protest must 
be confined to words.* If he refuses to comply with the demand of the board of 
health or of the tax collector, he is made to pay the penalty. 

It may be said that the function of the state is larger than that of the 
trade union. In a sense this is true, but so also is the jurisdiction and power 
of the state larger. But the principle is the same. 

"The right to work is inalienable!" champions of the non-unionists ex- 
claim, and the chorus is taken up by smug Philistinism all along the line. Di- 
lettante social reformers, college professors, zealous editors, manuf^turers'^ 
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associations, and strike-breakers everywhere echo the sweet refrain, ''the right 
to work is inalienable I " 

But in actual practice society sternly qualifies and limits this same right. 
It fixes conditions under which many kinds of work may be performed, regu- 
lates location, safe-guards, and the very nature of the work. It denies even the 
legal right of a man to do work which constitutes a nuisance to his neighbors. 
When public safety demands, it limits the hours of labor. When religious cus- 
tom prevails, it punishes secular labor done on the Sabbath. In many ways it 
declares that the right to labor, instead of being inalienable in the individual, 
is governed by its relation to the public welfare. 

This, then, is the moral ground upon which trade unionism rests it^ case: 
If the aims and objects of organized labor are in accord with the best interests 
of society, if its efforts are commendable in trying to raise and maintain the 
standard of living, to obtain more wages and shorter hours, better sanitation 
and safe-gaurds in factories, less overwork for women and children, more mutual 
helpfulness among the workers— then the non-unionist has no moral right to 
act as a counteracting agent to these efforts. The whole question thus resolves 
itself into the issue of the utility of trade unionism as a whole. 

The time has long gone by when it was necessary to apologize for the general 
purpose of trade unionism. There is no mathematical proposition capable of 
more positive demonstration than is the proposition that trade unionism is a 
mighty force working, as a whole, for the benefit of the wage-earner. The work- 
ingman who sets himself up in opposition to this demonstration, by the very 
act testifies to his own mental incapacity or moral perverseness. 

No man-made institution is clothed with infallibility. The trade union may 
and does sometimes err in choice of leadership, as to time for action, as to 
proper methods. So does the administration of our city, of our state, of our 
national governments. The right of protest is inherent in the citizen, in the 
individual trade unionist. But we do not justify the citizen, when the majority 
has pronounced its verdict, in deserting to the enemy. By universal military 
law the deserter is doomed to ignominious death. But a deserter is just what 
the strike-breaker is in times of industrial war. 

Sensational journalism gives prominence to sporadic instances of disorder 
in the labor world, as it does to criminal happenings in the community at large. 
One case of assault and battery perpetrated by a union striker receives a larger 
headline than is devoted to a thousand gracious acts of fraternity and charity, 
of mutual helpfulness and uplifting, for which unionism is far more responsible. 
Trade unions neither teach nor uphold violence. Men fail to live up to ideals 
in the churches, in the state, in the commercial world, in fraternal orders, but 
public judcfment in these cases does not condemn the institution for the misdeeds 
of the individuals. Why, then, should trade unions bear the onus of overt acts 
committed in direct violation of their teachings t 

Doctor Bartol vas once asked if Christianity were a failure. ''I don't 
know," he is said to have replied, ''it has never been tried." By the same 
token trade unions may fairly ask for suspension of condemnatory judgment in 
cases of industrial disorder until the relative influence of trade unionism for 
good or ill is properly estimated. "We are never aware," said that eminent 
scientist, Sir William Hamilton, "of the existence of our organism, except as 
it is somehow affected." Possibly this may account for the present public in- 
terest in the organization of labor. The social organism has been somehow and 
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somewhat affected by recent memorable happenings in the labor world. Of this 
awakened interest /trade iinionism is folly aware and duly appreciative. It 
cordially welcomes the scrutiny of thoughtful students and the criticism of hon- 
est and fair-minded men. It has even tolerance for those dilettante and superior 
people who examine its structure in much the same spirit as they look through 
a microscope at the antennae of a rare bug or at some new species of moUusk 
brougfht up from the depths of the ocean. 

The trade union says, ''In unionism is strength." The moral strike-breaker 
replies, "In disunion is morality." 

The trade union says, with Lincoln, "The brotherhood of labor should be 
the stron(]:est bond between men." The strike-breaker replies, "The dollar of 
the boss is stronger." 

The trade union says, "Unite that we lift one another up." The strike 
breaker replies, "Trample each other under foot if you can only scramble up 
yourself." 

The trade union says, "We owe each other a duty." The strike-breaker 
says, "Temporary self-interest is stronger than duty." 

K there be such a thing as moral responsibility, it should prevent a man 
from heaping up the burdens upon the shoulders of those who do the hard work 
of the world; it should appeal to his sense of chivalry not to interfere with the 
uplifting of little children; it should debar him from playing the part of the 
sycophant and mercenary in the greatest struggle of the century in which we 
live. 

Yet the non-unionist who works how, when, and where he. pleases, does all 
these things and more. 

If it is to be seriously contended that his acts are moral, then let us laud 
the sneak thief of the streets, praise the social scavengers who feed on human 
weaknesses, and canonize the traitor to his country and his Ood. 

When the ruins of one of the oldest castles in Scotland were in process of 
demolition, it is related that, on a dungeon wall, many feet below the surface 
of the ground, there was discovered, rendered almost illegible by the hand of 
time, these words, "Nae hope," scratched there by some hopeless victim of old- 
time despotism and cruelty, who, far from the light of day and possibly of re- 
lease, left only this pathetic memento to tell his story. Supposing a party of 
rescue on its way to free this hopeless wretch, what but a fiendish nature would 
have been capable of seeking to divert its course? In the dungeon of cruel cir- 
cumstances, of ceaseless toil and deep privation, there are many dwellers to-day 
who, were it not for the power of associated effort, could never hope for release^ 

And yet the strike-breaker plays the part of an ally to those who confine 
men in the narrow dungeon of unrequited toil; with his mephitic breath he would 
extingiTiish the light which shows the way of freedom. 

Clothe him, if your heart so moves, with the mantle of the law, adorn him 
with Philistine approval, but shame on the hypocrisy that seeks to cover hi» 
moral obliquity with the stolen garment of righteousness. 

♦Direct argument of Frank K. Foster, speaking on the negative of the 
proposition: "Resolved, That the non-unionist has the moral right to work 
how, when, and where he pleases." 
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LABOR'S GLORY— A LABOR DAY 
MEDITATION. 

By the Rev. Charles Stelzle. 



^^F^Tf HEN the last chapter of the story has been written, it will be found 

MS I that the chief glory of the labor movement was not in what its lead- 

^^^^ era gained for themselves nor for the man who lived during their 

generation, but in what they secured for those who followed. Thi> 

fact should make us more generous in our estimate of the value of the servicer 

of those who are today giving their hearts and lives to many a cause which 

seems to make but little progress. 

We are today enjoying the benefits which have come through the suffering 
and the sacrifice of millions of our fellowmen who struggled, not receiving the 
promise, but seeing in faith the dawning of the day when their dreams should 
become a reality. Stoned, mobbed, living in exile in caves and dens of the earth, 
wandering about in deserts and mountains, clothed in sheep-skins and goat- 
skins—of whom their generation was not worthy— these were yet the prophets 
and the heroes wliom we delight to honor. 

Only a few centuries ago liberty of thought was unknown. Every lip was 
sealed. The criticism of a baron meant the confiscation of the peasant's prop- 
erty. The criticism of the pope meant the prison. The criticism of the king 
meant death. Now all are free to think for themselves. But to purchase this 
freedom, blood has flowed like rivers, and tears without number. To secure the 
liberty of speech 4,000 battles have been fought. Still fresh in our minds is the 
picture of those Russian workingmen, who, only the other day, contributed their 
blood to the common fountain, so that greater liberty might come to the masses 
in that country of the despot. 

But we find it everywhere. Vicarious sacrifice is the law of nature. The 
son ripens our harvests by burning itself up. The valleys grow rich because 
the mountain has been robbed of its treasures, until it grows bare of trees and 
shrubs and earth. Millions of living creatures give their lives that the coral 
islands might be produced. Our treasures of coal mean that great forests have 
fallen for our factories and furnaces. 

For the sake of the world's progress the common people have suffered most 
In times of war as well as in times of peace, the humble home of the toiler has 
been the real battle-ground of humanity. Here hearts have been broken and 
souls have been crushed. Here long vigils have been kept which have whitened 
the hair and darkened the vision. 

The present age, too, has its duties. Grateful for what others have won 
for us, we cannot be indifferent to the needs of coming generations. Upon us 
is laid the task of hewing out new paths and blazing the way to better things. 

What then, shall be our heritage to our' children t What shall be the ideal 
which they must see because of the vision that has come to ust Will it be higher 
and nobler than that which was left to us by our forefathers, or will it come to 
pass that they must begin at the point at which we began because we have been 
weak to the task which was ourst Just now the labor movement seems to have 
arrived at a crucial period in its history. The signs of the timespoint towards 
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the further realization of others' dreams and others' daring. While it is true 
that labor always has been and ever shall be on the verge of a crisis, neverthe- 
less this is our crisis^ and it behooves ns as men to be true to the call of duty 
in this hour of our opportunity. In the economic world, in the social worlds 
in the political world, may we quit us like men—be strong. In this shall be our 
glory. 



THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 



IT has been said that ''there is a tide in the afitairs of men which, taken at 
its flood, leads on to fortune." As it is ''in the affairs of men," so it 
must be in the affairs of organizations of men, for as in every other r^alm 

of nature, these organizations are subject to her immutable laws, and must 
rise or fall as they are observed or violated. The labor organization is no excep- 
tion to the rule, and can profit by a study of her moods and of how to take ad- 
vantage of them. 

During the past few years trades unions have been started to such a great 
and wide extent as to tax to the utmost the capacity of the movement to assimi- 
late them. This has been an effect of existing conditions rather than a cause. 
Monopoly had raised the price of the necessaries of life to such an extent that 
the wage worker who had been given an increase in wages of 10 per cent, and a 
considerable augmentation of working time, actually found that he was less able 
to make both ends meet than during the panic. The time then became ripe for 
organization, and it will be conceded that the harvest was large. Unions were 
formed in crafts that had never known the advantage of concerted action, and 
wages were, in most cases, materially advanced. 

In a large majority of instances the positions taken have been firmly held. 
In those where a retreat has had to be made the result can almost invariably be 
laid to a lack of judgment or a lack of thorpugh organization. When the union 
was new, everybody was enthusiastic, the meetings were largely attended, mem- 
bers were constantly on the lookout for new recruits, and the tide was "at its 
flood." However, as soon as the novelty of the situation wore away, the en- 
thusiasm began to flag, attendance decreased, and finally it was sometimes im- 
possible to secure a quorum. 

Some unions, and some unionists, seem to think that as soon as their re- 
quests have been granted they can hibernate, like a bear in the Polar regions, 
for more than half a year. They forget that "eternal vigilance, is still the price 
of liberty.'' Those who did not make large gains forgot that it does not take 
much to be an equivalent to a year's dues, and the effort to attend an occasional 
meeting. In short, they did not take the tide "at its flood." How could they 
expect to reap any adequate reward t 

It may be stated here that the tide of trade unionism is, at the present time, 
unquestionably on the rise. A careful perusal of the labor papers from all parts 
of the country will disclose the fact that there is a feeling of optimism every- 
where. Those who fell by the wayside, more or less seriously wounded, are be- 
ing picked up by the hospital corps (the A. F. of L. organizers) and resuscitated 
into renewed life and vigor. The true and tried warriors are still right on the 
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firing line and numerous hitherto impregnable positions are being captured from 
the enemy. 

There is every reason in the world to feel encouraged at the present outlook, 
and the labor movement should place itself in shape to take the next tide ''at 
its flood." In the meantime the order should be to "close ranks and forward 
inarch. ' ' It is necessary, however, to have a full quota of scouts in the field in 
order to ascertain the location and strength of the opposing forces, so that the 
traps of the wily antagonist may be avoided. 

For the fair employer we cannot say too much in his favor, and it is the 
duty of every unionist who has the welfare of the movement at heart to treat 
him with all the consideration that may be his due, and we cah afford to throw 
in an occasional slice for good measure. We must remember that he has to sell, 
his goods in competition with the shark that runs the "scab shop." Many 
times he would do more for us if he could. 

The worker who has a good employer should take good care of him. This 
is one of the best ways in the world to retain the "union shop" after we have 
got it. The fair employer is a human being" as well as the rest of us, and is 
simply doing the best he can under existing circumstances. What we have got 
to show his competitor is that he is losing money by not "being good." It is 
barely possible that in the not distant future all shops will be "fair." Let 
unionists start the ball rolling by becoming fair themselves. "A fair day's 
work for a fair day's pay," and that day's pay spent for union-labeled goods. 
Is it not possible that this would hasten the rising "tide, which, taken at its 
flood, leads on" to pure and perfect brotherhood?— Piano Workers' Journal. 



A PATHETIC WHINE BY A NON- 
UNIONIST. 



H DAILY newspaper prints a whine which is signed "Robert White." 
This gentleman— perhaps imaginary— deplores the existence and the 
influence of labor unions. And he concludes as follows: 

I am an American mechanic, but God help me if I have to join 
a labor union in order to provide for myself and family. 

"ROBERT WHITE." 
Mr. Robert White, what kind of a mechanic are yout Your letter suggests 
a man more efficient as a whining talker than as a worker. 
Let us assume that you are a mechanic. 

Is it such a disgraceful thing to join a union that adds to the strength and 
self-respect of all those that join? 

Perhaps you know that when a union which makes up the United States 
was formed there were some that talked as you do. 

Some of the original states were inclined to say, "God help us Lf we have 
to join a union." 

But they did join the union. Wasn't it a good thing? Haven't they all 
profited by itf Aren't they better off, more powerful, more self-respecting? 
And, Mr. Robert White, are you aware of the fact that American wages 
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are high— at least four times as great, on the average, as they were less than a 
hundred years agot 

If you are a bricklayer, or a carpenter, getting four or five dollars a day, 
do you know why j^ou get that much money t 

You get that because of the plucky flght that union men have made. 

The trade-unions give you your big wages. It isn't the non-unionists that 
give you your good pay. If this coim try's mechanics consisted entirely of non- 
union workmen, of whining men who want all the benefit and none of the risk, 
you, Mr. Robert White, would be getting a dollar a day ; you would be clischarged 
without notice; you would be despised by your employer, and you would deserve 
to be despised, for you would have shown yourself a man without self-respect, 
ambition or courage. 

Ignorance is probably at the bottom of your complaining. You probably 
don't know the work that unions have done for you and every other man who 
depends upon his daily labor for his daily bread. 

The good wages that are paid today to the union man, and also to the non- 
unionist, are paid because union workingmen's wives have suffered— watched 
their children go hungry while their men fought for their union rights. 

Self-sacrifice, courage, the spirit of manly friendship that should exist be- 
tween all workers, are at the bottom of the American mechanic's prosperity. 

The non-unionist who wants the big wages, but who would shirk the union 
dues and run away like a deserter in war time when the strike comes on, is 
not a man to criticise union labor. He may be weak and unfortunate. He is 
not admirable! ■ 

You should take pride in joining a union, Mr. White; you should be proud 
to contribute your share to the united action of workers. You should have 
within you that sense of loyalty, solidarity, respect for your class and for your 
work that makes the real trade-union man. 

The trade-unions are far from perfect. But perfection is not common 
among human beings. 

The trade-unions make mistakes— they are too dictatorial sometimes in 
power. Who is not dictatorial when powerful? 

But the trade-unions represent in industry exactly what our union of states 
represents in politics or in national life. 

The trade-unions represent a determination of men to stick to one another, 
to work with one another, suffer with one another when necessary, and prosper 
with one another all alike. 

Mr. Robert White, God help the man who has within him so little sympathy 
with his fellows that he does not gladly join them and work with them, sharing 
prosperity and hard times, putting the welfare of all against the selfish wants 
of the self-seeking one. 

Very pathetic in the life of a professional non-imionist is his belief in the 
flattery of those that use him. He helps to keep down wages. He betrays his 
own kind. And mean employers who use one workingman to fight another are 
fulsome in their praise of the non-union man's character. The poor ignorant 
man who has gone against his fellow workmen finds comfort in the praise of the 
rich men that praise him and despise him. 

The non-union man, flattered by a rich enemy of unions, ought to know the 
kind of a reception that a traitor gets in the enemy's camp. The non-unionist 
is received by the employer, fighting unions, as enthusiastically as the>Britislk 
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received Benedict Arnold. And in his heart the employer despises the non- 
unionist whom he uses just as the general despises the soldier who sells out his 
country. 

Workmen, stick together. What do you get out of life, except a mere Jiving 
and your honor as men? Is not self-respect worth more to you than the money 
of a man that looks down upon 3'ou as you take itt You have climbed well up 
the hill together, arm in arm. 

Stick together and you will reach the top. Divide, and you will roll to the 
hot t<5m.— Chicago American. 



LABOR UNIONS AND FREEDOM. 

From the Chicago American. 



^IM USTICE STAFFORD, of Washington, D. C, in granting a temporary in- 
m junction the other day to restrain some striking printers from "interfer- 

I ing in any way" with the non-union men who had taken their places, 
^^ made a few prefatory remarks of a very familiar sort. Said BKs Honor: 

' ' There is something more important than fair wages,^ and that is the right 
to work for any wages the workman is willing to accept. There is something 
more important than an eight-hour day, and that is a free day. Any enhance- 
ment of wages, any lessening of the hours of labor, any improvements in the 
conditions of emplojmient would be too dearly bought by the surrender of the 
smallest fraction of individual liberty." 

All of which is nobly eloquent, and there can be no doubt that it thrills 
President Baer, of the coal trust, which has frozen out the independent opera- 
toi-s in the anthracite field by compelling them to sell their mines at trust figures 
or go without cars to carry their product to market. 

Suppose the Washington judge had had that situation before him and had 
said: 

*' There is something more important than high prices for coal, and that is 
the right of the mine owner to sejl his coal for any price he is willing to accept. 
There is something more important than maintaining the profits of the trust, and 
that is to maintain the right of an American citizen freely to work his own mine. 
Any enhancement of trust prices, any improvement in perfecting the trust's 
monopoly would be too dearly bought by the surrender of the smallest fraction 
of the indiWdual liberty of the mine owner." 

How would Mr. Baer like that? How would it be liked by any of the 
friends of freedom who engineer the plundering trusts, kill off competition by 
every means available, within and without the law, and are ever emotionally 
ardent in preserving the blessing of the "open shop" to the workingman? 

In laying down his general propositions as to the sacredness of freedom ot 
contract Judge Stafford thought and spoke as a true doctrinaire— that is, he 
deduced practical conclusions from an abstract principle, with eyes closed to 
the actual world about him. 

Such freedom of contract as the ordinary workingman possesses— the work- 
ingraan who can do only things which many others can do— he owes wholly to 
the labor unions. But for them he would have the "free day" that Judge Stpf- 
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ford extols— the freedom to accept the wages offered him by the employer in a 
free market where his fellow workmen, instead of being leagued with him as 
comrades to hold up wages for the common good, would be competing against 
him as individuals for the job. His freedom would be the privilege of taking 
what was handed to him by the job-bestowing master or starving. 

Under existing industrial conditions the workingman has no liberty that he 
does not conquer for himself. The law assimies that he and the employer stand 
on an equal footing, the worker being under no more compulsion to accept than 
the employer is to offer emplojrment. The law ignores the dread figure of Need 
which stands with uplifted whip at the worker's back. There is no such figure 
behind the employer. So there is no equality of condition and no freedom of 
contract. 

Evidently Judge Stafford agrees with President Eliot, of Harvard, in view- 
ing the "scab" as the persecuted representative of individual liberty in that 
dark and strange world where men toil with their hands for a poor living. He 
is the hero of the well-fed, well-dressed, well-housed gentlemen on and off the 
bench who think with brains that hold no memory of palm-callousing work, and 
whose sympathies are altogether with the employer, forever harassed by the 
demands of his ignorant and impudent servants for higher pay and shorter 
hours— for a fairer share of what they earn, that is. 

The ''scab" has the legal right to abstain from joining a union, just as 
every man has the legal right to do a good many things that as a decent human 
being he would be ashamed to do, and for the doing of which public opinion 
would justly condemn him. The controllers of the ice trust, for example, are 
probably eminently respectable persons, some of them, like Mr. Rockefeller, 
exemplary church-goers and generous in their contributions to the fund for 
caiTying the gospel to darkest Asia and Africa. Advised by their attorneys, 
they will doubtless evade the hand of the law wljen, as hot weather comes on, 
they shall proceed to spread suffering and kill children in the New York tene- 
ments by raising the price of ice beyond the means of the very poor. But men 
who have minds capable of grasping realities and reasoning from cause to effect, 
and who have hearts in their breasts, will feel no more respect or liking for 
these ice trust gentlemen than the union workman feels for the "scab." 

The "scab" is a traitor to his order, and a mercenary traitor at that. It is 
the existence of the unions that gives him his opportunity to market his treason 
when a strike comes. For then the high wages he gets are not given in return 
for his work, but for his willingness to betray the common cause. 

Of course a workingman is found here and there who, like Judge Stafford, is 
enamored of well-sounding general principles suited to an ideal world, and who 
asserts his independence as an individual by keeping out of his trade-union. He 
forgets, as does Judge Stafford, that man is a gregarious animal, a social being, 
and that civilization means the surrender of individual liberty in exchange for 
the greater benefits to be derived from associated effort for the welfare of all. 
The old maxim that in union there is strength holds as good in the domain of 
labor as in that of politics or war. This non-conforming workingman may lack 
common sense and be narrow and selfish and belligerent, as all touched with 
fanaticism are apt to be, yet he is the best variety of the scab. At least he is 
not being basely treacherous to the interests of his fellows for a price. Never- 
theless, he is an enemy to the cause of labor— an enemy within the gates. His 
wages are better and his hours fewer because other men around him have banded 
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together to do battle for improved conditions. He is comparable to a man in 
a beleaguered town who should refuse to bear arms for its defense while deriv- 
ing just as much advantage from the courage, labor and sacrifices of the fighting 
citizens as if he were one of them and not a voluntary non-combatant. That 
kind of person might be admired as a moral hero by President Eliot and receive 
Judge Stafford's commendation as an upholder of individual liberty, but it is 
not likely that he would enjoy more popularity in the besieged town than a scab 
of any sort does among workingmen. 

While the bench emits impressive generalities about freedom which, when 
applied to modem industrial conditions by court mandate, have the practical 
eflject of depriving the workingman of freedom, it is not wonderful that reverence 
for the judiciary is not one of the most profound sentiments observable in labor 
circles. 

The unions have their defects, and, being human, sometimes abuse their 
power— to the indignant astonishment of jurists of the Stafford and educators of 
the Eliot order. But if candor instead of class prejudice be brought to the ex- 
amination of the wrongful deeds of the unions, it will be found that they are 
commonly due to the adoption of *' business principles"— that the workingmen 
are guilty simply of doing in their realm what the trusts habitually do in the 
commercial field to abate competition and increase profits. Just for a change 
it would be bracing to hear from the Staffords on the sanctity of the open shop 
in Trustland— the lofty and lifting judicial oratory being addressed not to some 
poor devil of a striking workingman with a family to support and nothing but 
his hands to depend on, but to the able, opulent and influential gentlemen who 
have no reverence at all for the open shop principle when it comes to fixing the 
monopoly prices of meat, fuel and lamp oil. 
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. THE SYRACUSE STRIKE. 

On Augrust 16, a strike wsus declared at 
the factory of A. E. Nettleton, Syracuse, N. 
Y., Involving about 210 of our members In 
that factory, for the purpose of resisting 
the evident purpose of the firm to destroy 
the union by discriminating against its 
most active members. 

Local union No. 159 of Syracuse is 
amongst our oldest and most reliable local 
unions, whose course in every difference 
that has arisen with the firm has been con- 
servative and handled with great caution 
and deliberation. 

The wage question has very seldom been 
an issue and. practically all of the griev- 
ances with the ^rm have been because of 
frequent attempts to Intimidate and sacri- 
fice the members of the union for the evident 
purpose of discouraging them In their union 
membership and finally leading to the dis- 
solution of the union. 

This office has responded to every request 
from the local union to assist them, and we 
have frequently advised against a strike on 
any issue involving one or two persons 
evidently discriminated against by the firm, 
as we have hesitated to Justify the possible 
expenditure of a large sum of money unless 
upon some issue of importance out of 
which a victory would show some substan- 
tial gain In wages or other valuable con- 
' sideration. 

The issue came in the present strike be- 
cause of the discharge of a man for a dam- 
aged shoe contrary to the established prac- 
tice of the firm, of charging damaged shoen 
to employes, and this w£U3 the first case of 
discharge for the reasons given by the firm. 
The case was so apparently one of dis- 
crimination, which is always somewhat dif- 
ficult to prove against the firm, and the 



firm being determined not to redress the 
grievance, that we were left no alternative 
but to sanction the request of our Ssrracuse 
local for permission to strike, with financial 
assistance. 

At this writing the strike has been on 
about four weeks and the union has made 
steady gains, and the factory is only par- 
tially In operation, due entirely to the fact 
that the stitching room W£U3 considerably 
ahead of the other departments. The real 
test will come when the shoes in process of 
making have been finished, and it becomes 
necessary to operate the stitching room, 
which department Is involved in the strike. 

In entering this contest, it was with the 
expectation that, as the Manufacturers* As- 
sociation was backing the firm, it would be 
a long-drawn out contest, but as we could 
not Justify the annihilation of our union by 
the firm, without making a contest, we be- 
lieve our course is Justifiable and we will 
do everything possible to secure a victory, 
but falling in this, we will still maintain the 
Justice of our cause. 

Shoeworkers are hereby warned against 
paying any attention to persons seeking em- 
ployes for either Syracuse or Rochester, the 
latter city being the headquarters of the 
Manufacturers' Association, through which 
the firm Is endeavoring to secure help. 
s s s 

POLICY OF ORGANIZATION. 

Regardless of the wonderful success the 
organization has enjoyed under its depar- 
ture of 1899, it has met with the malicious 
and Ignorant opposition of some members 
who place and prize personal whims and 
gratifications above the success of the en- 
tire organization and welfare of the shoe- 
workers in general throughout the country. 

Naturally a change in procedure regrard- 
less of its success and value to the organisa- 
tion, affords the malcontents (usually op- 
posers of the administration regardless of 
who, what or how successful it may be) to 
defame the work of the general officers and 
surround the effort with increased difficul- 
ties and complications. 

Let the members understand that our or- 
ganization seeks through its contract to 
promote not only the welfare of our mem- 
bers, but also the welfare of manufacturers 
of union stamped shoes. 

Some of the more radical members are 
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pleased to think that any and all attempts 
to assist the manufacturers are detrimental 
to the workers* but a careful study of the 
union stamp proposition can not fail to con- 
vince the least thoughtful member that in- 
creasing the output of his union employer, 
increases his year's pay. 

Members working in union stamp factor- 
ies have enjoyed wages and immunities 
from strikes and other difficulties that tend 
to decrease their earnings and interfere 
with their future plans and happiness that 
were never dreampt of under the old form of 
organization. 

The union stamp is granted to manufac- 
turers regardless of wage or other condi- 
tions existing at the time of application, but 
only upon the approval of the local union 
or a Joint council. 

Shoeworkers are aware that efforts as 
well as the organization growing out of 
them to organize shoeworkers in general 
through the promise of Increased wages and 
a shorter workday were almost complete 
failures. The Improved conditions and 
wages of thousands of shoeworkers date 
from the establishment of our present form 
of organization. The fulfillment of the 
hopes of thousands of other shoeworkers for 
improved conditions and wages depends 
largely upon the aid they render in increas- 
ing the membership and power of the or- 
ganization, assisting Its chosen officers and 
representatives, abiding by its constituton 
and contracts, and promoting the sale of 
union stamped shoes. 

Under the old time plan of organization 
strikes and lockouts were the order of 
things, with the former rarely successful 
and both operating to decrease the earnings 
and increase the hardships of the shoe- 
workers. 

The present form of organization has been 
almost wholly responsible for the present 
large membership and power of the Boot 
and Shoe Workers' Union and the improved 
wages and conditions of thousands of shoe- 
workers. 

In view of this self-evident fact the local 
union should grant the stamp to employers 
without enforcing Immediate, radical 
changes on the part of the employer, as a 
pre-requisite to use of union stamp. In all 
factories where the union stamp has pre- 
vailed for a year or more the workers have 
gained improvements and the manufacturer 
likewise. 

The local union is the executor of the 
union contract. It is their prerogative to 
Improve their wages and conditions of em- 
ployment. A dutiful remembrance and 



carrying out of their union contract obliga- 
tions is certain to be rewarded. Violation 
of their contract is certain to operate dis- 
astrously. It is folly for any shoeworker to 
state or believe that under our present 
form of orgranization his or her opportunities 
for improved wages and conditions are not 
better and greater than formerly. 

The Lynn and Haverhill strikes in viola- 
tion of our contract demonstrated the posi- 
tion of the general organization toward con- 
tract breakers and future attempts of this 
nature will meet with the unqualified ef- 
forts of general organization to frustrate 
them and preserve inviolate its contracts. 

The experiences of the past, the needs 
and successes of the present, and the hopes 
of the future undeniably stamp our present 
form of organization as the most powerful 
and hopeful of success ever enjoyed by the 
shoeworkers. 

An organization ceases to flourish or be 
powerful generally when its contracts are 
broken locally. Owing to the fact that 
shoes are manufactured in all sections of 
the country under widely varying conditions 
It Is necessary that our organization wield 
general power and importance. Without a 
large degree of general organization and 
power, isolated localities cannot long enjoy 
good wages and conditions. A union with 
an outlet but no inlet is bound to decay. 
The local body that attempts to completely 
localize and build an Insurmountable wall 
around Itself Is victimizing Itself. 

The most powerful, most enduring, most 
beneficial, uplifting and profitable union 
comes from the Just co-operation of em- 
ployer and union. 

Peace and harmony must prevail. Arbi- 
tration is almost universally endorsed. Our 
union contracts are most equitable and no 
organization can secure for its members 
more than what is fair, and endure for any 
great length of time. 

In some localities where organization has 
made splendid progress some members 
seem to think that our organization is com- 
plete but such is not the case; we are still 
growing, still in the process of construction. 
The future looks extremely bright and in- 
fallibly points to the present form and policy 
of our organization as the one most promo- 
tive of the interests and welfare of the 
shoeworkers and in fact the shoe trade in 
general. 

Shoeworkers, it is within your reach to 
raise your organization to new and grreater 
heights of power, prominence and success; 
to make It the bulwark of protection to the 
shoeworkers throughout the country, against 
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which the attacks of our enemies without 
and within will prove futile. Shoeworkers, 
to the extent that you organize and live up 
to the policy of your organization and pro- 
mote its welfare, to that extent are your 
workday conditions, home surroundings and 
general happiness and prosperity increased. 
• • * 

INCREASE UNION STAMP AGITATION. 

At the present time one of the most, if 
not the most profitable work local unions 
and individual members can engage in, is 
promoting the demand for and sale of union 
stamp shoes. 

This line of work increases the number of 
factories making union stamp shoes, in- 
creases their output and profits and in con- 
sequence increases the number of union 
shoeworkers and the amount of their earn- 
ings and afTords them steadier employment. 
It is the province and within the power of 
local unions to greatly increase the demand 
and consequently the sale of union stamp 
shoes and union label articles of every de- 
scription. 

It would be impossible for national head- 
qr^arters to carry on, unaided, this line of 
work throughout the country, but It can be 
depended upon to render the utmost as- 
sistance to all locals engaging in this ex- 
tremely valuable line of operation In their 
own interests. 

Activity on the part of our locals .can 
readily make the demand for union stamp 
shoes exceed the present supply which will 
compel other manufacturers to adopt the 
union stamp or leave the field entirely to 
the union stamp manufacturers. In either 
event the union members and their employ- 
ment and Incomes are certain to be in- 
creased. The gains and advantages accru- 
ing to our members from the Increased agi- 
tation and sale of union stamp shoss are so 
apparent that one wonders at the apathy 
shown in some localities and the necessity 
of constantly reminding those members of 
their duty to the union stamp and the im- 
mense possibilities it holds out to them for 
future improved conditions and wages. The 
national organization is continually agitat- 
ing, advertising, popularizing and promoting 
the union stamp. 

Local unions and individual members can- 
not show, too much zeal or enterprise iff this 
line of effort. 

Increased sales of union stamp articles not 
only increase the number of unionists and 
union factories but decrease the number of 
non-unionists and non-union factories. 
Again, to the extent that our locals engage 



in promoting the union labels, they and our 
national organization receive the assistance 
of other unions and the entire trades-union 
movement. Local unions should always 
keep it before them that promoting the pop- 
ularity and sale of union stamp goods is 
one of their most important functions and 
gainful work. Be in the front ranks tn this 
line and engage in the work with more and 
renewed vigor; assist other unions and take 
the initiative in increasing the popularity 
and sales of your own union product. 

The wives of union members, although 
they share in the benefit accruing from the 
increased sales of union label articles, 
nevertheless fall to grrasp the Importance of 
their position to increase the family in- 
come. W^iy do not the wives, daughters, 
sweethearts and sisters of unionists demand 
union made articles? It Is most certainly 
to their advantage and the advantage of 
those whose earnings are largely expended 
in their support and comfort to do so. 

The demand for women's and children's 
union stamp shoes Is far below the demand 
for men's. This situation Is almost wholly 
within the power of women to remedy. In 
the great majority of cases women are the 
spenders of the family income. By expend- 
ing that income for union made goods they 
increase it, while the reverse Is true when 
they spend the union wages of union work- 
ers for the articles made by non-union 
workers. 

If women and especilly those to whose 
particular gain it Is would demand and pur- 
chase union made shoes and union made 
articles of . all descriptions, a wonderful 
Impetus would be given our organization 
and the trades-union movement for future 
progress and greatness. 

Our. organization proposes to Introduce a 
line of advertising and agitation that will 
attract women to union made shoes. Our 
women members can take a very important 
part in this venture and to the extent that 
they interest themselves and others our suc- 
cess will be multiplied. 

There should not be the present grreat 
disparity between the output of men's un- 
ion stamp shoes and women's union stamp 
shoes. Yet while it continues and women, 
especially union women and more especially 
women members of our own organization, 
remain apathetic to the importance and gain 
arising from this line of union work, the 
difficulties confronting our efforts to create 
a powerful and profitable influence that 
would afTect factories making women's, 
misses', boys' and youths' shoes are greatly 
increased. 
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New modes of advertising and promoting 
the union stamp are contemplated by our 
organization and whatever advice, assist- 
ance, advertising matter and souvenirs it 
can furnish are at the disposal of those un- 
dertalcing this desirable line of work. 

Greater activity and enterprise will hence- 
forth mark the attitude of the general or- 
ganization in increasing the popularity of 
the union stamp, the sale of union «tamp 
shoes, the number of union stamp factories 
and union workers. Buy shoes made only 
by union members in union factories bear- 
ing the union stamp. 

Women, arouse yourselves to your op- 
portunity. 

* * * 

TO OUR WOMEN MEMBERS. 

It is strange, but nevertheless true, thnt 
those who would benefit most by organiza- 
tion are the least prone to embrace it. This* 
is especially true In the case of women shoe- 
workers, although it is largely, in fact, we 
might say entirely, through the efforts of 
the Boot and Shoeworkers' Union that thou- 
sands of women shoeworkers performing 
the same operation and amount of work as 
men receive the same rate of wages. There 
is nothing that can better advance their In- 
terests than organization but unfortunately 
they cannot apparently be made to realize 
It. Women should join the union of their 
craft and take a prominent and more active 
part In Its affairs. 



Women must realize that wages and con- 
ditions are superior in union factories. The 
best and strongest locals are those In which 
women members take an active part With 
our women members attending meetings and 
exercising the powerful Influence that their 
presence and activity would bring in the 
regrulatlon of Its affairs, our organization 
and union stamp would make wonderful 
strides toward new and far grreater suc- 
cesses. 

If women would only take their union 
more seriously and devote a few minutes 
each day to a closer study of Its operations, 
methods and alms, we would rejoice in a 
far more active and Interested membership. 
Objections to the rate of dues are absurd 
In the face of the benefits to be derived. 
The least thoughtful must appreciate the 
Impossibility of securing desired ends with- 
out organization. 

The idea prevalent In so many minds that 
their duty to their union Is done with the 
payment of their dues Is a stumbling block 
to the progress of unionism and a distinct 
loss to themselves. Some of the ablest 
workers we have are women and the strong- 
est locals are those In which their voices 
and presence are felt It Is doubtful if 
there Is a more potent influence In the or- 
ganization of the unorgranlzed women shoe- 
workers than the Interest and activity dis- 
played In union affairs by our women mem- 
bers. 



FRIENDSHIP. 



Here's to the heart of friendship, tried and 
true, 

That laughs with us when joys our path- 
way strew; 

And kneels with us when sorrow, like a pall. 

Enshrouds our stricken souls; then smiles 
through all 

The midnight gloom with more than human 

faith; 
Here's to the love that seeks not self, and 

hath 
No censure for our frailty, but doth woo, 
By gentle arts, our spirits back Into 

The way of truth; then sheds upon our lives 

A radiance that all else survives; 

And fllls our doubting souls with rainbow 
hues 

Of hope, which, daily, our weak faith re- 
news. 
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LIGNE DE CONDUITE D'OR- 
GANISATION. 



La ligne de conduile pr6 eote de noire or- 
gaLisation contient trois chaugements distincts 
dans le mode ci d)vant employ') pa* les cordon- 
niers organis'e. Malgr ) le succ^s extraordi- 
naire sous le nouveau systdm^ Torganisation 
s'est trouvee en butte ^ une opposition mili- 
ciense et ignorante de certains membres dont 
Tegoisme leur fait oublier le bien-gtre g^n^ral 
de Tassociation des co: donniers du pays, pour 
re penser qu k leurs lnt6rets personnel?. 

Naturellement, un changement de procedure, 
mettant de c6t4 son succSt ou ses qualites in- 
trins^u-s pour Torganisation, donne occasion 
aux malcontents (g^n^ralement des gens op- 
poses h i'administration qnand mSme) de mfdire 
sur le travail des officiers g^n^raux et de leur 
susciter des embarras sans nombre. 

Uint'ret de notre organisation demande que 
nous appellions Tattention des membres dissi- 
dents sur le fait que les deux derni^res con- 
ventions ont amen6 des chaugements radicaux 
dans notre mode d'agir. Non seulemont nos 
membres en retireront de grands avantages, 
mais aussi les manufacturiers ayant Testamps 
de Tunion et tons les corionniers en general. 



CHANGEMEN fS IMPORT ANTS- 



Que les membres comprennent bien que notre 
organisation a pour objet, par ses contrats, 
non seulement de promouvoir Tint^rSt de ses 
membres, mais aussi, celui des manufacturiers 
ayant Testampe de Tunion. 

Qaelques membres, aux id^es radicales, se 
plaisent h penser que toat effort dans le but 
de favoriser le manufacturier est pr^judiciable 



^ rouvrit^r, mais ute ^lude sirieuse de la 
quest! n d) Testampe de Tunion doit, au moins, 
con vain ere le plus illogique que plus il y a 
d'ouvrage, meilleures doivent §tre les gages. 
Le manufacturier trouvant des avantages k 
avtir Testampa de Tunion, en fera nfc<^fsaire- 
ment la demande. 

Ceux qui travaillent dans les fabriqces oil 
Testampe de Tunion est adopts, ont de meil- 
leures gagep. De piu?, ils ne sont point sujets 
aux graves et autres difficult6s qui pourraient 
les priver de la realisation de proj-ts pour leur 
bonheur — un avantage r6el sur le vieux sys- 
tdme d'organisation. 

f L'estampe de I'union est accord^e aux 
manufacturiers sans s'occuper de la question de 
gages ou autres conditions existantes au temps 
de Tapplicatibn, mais sur Tapprobation d'une 
union locale ou d*uQ conseil r6uni. 

Les cordonniers savent que les efforts faits 
pour les organiser et promeese d'augmenta- 
tion de gages avec moins d'heures de travail, 
ont k pen pr^ failli. La condition des gages, 
pour des milliers de cordonniers, ne s*est 
am§lior^ que depuis TStabligsement de notre 
m^thode acluelle d'organisation. L'esp^rance 
d'am^lioration, pour des nil Hers d'autres cor- 
donniers, d^pendra de Taide qu'ils donneront k 
augmenter le nombre des membres et le pouvoir 
de Torganisation — assistant eeux qui ont 6t6 
choisis comme officiers et reprCsentants, res- 
pec tant la constitution et les contrats, et 
cherchant k augmenter la vente des chaussures 
portant Testampe de Tunion. 

D'apr^s le vieux plan d'organisation, les 
gv^ves 6taient dans I'ordre des choees, ayant 
pen de chances de succ^, et toujours resultant 
d'une mani^re d^sastreuse pour les cordonniers. 

Le mode actuel d'organisation a augments 
consid^rablement le nombre des membres et 
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rinflaence de Funion ouvri^re dee cordonniers 
ainsi que lee gagee d^ milliers de cordonniers. 

En Tne de ce fait, d'nne Evidence qui ne 
paorrait ^tre contredibe, lee unions locales 
devraient accorder Tusage de Testampe oans 
trop exiger d*abord, des mannfacturiers. Dans 
les fabriques otL Testampe de Tnnion a prSvala 
pendant an an on plna, la condition de Touvrier 
et da manufacturier 8*est am61ior'e, h moins 
qu* une stupidity sans nom ait contrecarr6 les 
avantages qn' offre Testampe. 

L'nnion locale est garante de Tex^cation des 
contrats de Tunion. C'est son privilege 
d'amHiorer les gages et conditions de service. 
Le fait qua les obligations de contrit sont 
scmpuleusement saivie^ est toujours certain 
d*§tre r^compensd. Une violation de cent rat 
fiait invariablement d'ane mani^re d^sal reuse. 
C'est folie, ponr tout cordonnier, d'affirmer ou 
de croire que sons le present syflt^me d'organi- 
sation, les chances de sac 7^ pour Tam^lioration 
des gages et des coniitions de service ne sont 
pas meilleures qu'auparavant. 

Les graves de Lynn et Haverhill, en violation 
de contrat, ont d^montr^ la position de Tor- 
ganisation g n6ra!e en ce qui concerne les 
violateurs de contrat. Que ce soit une legon 
pOur Tavenir. 

L'explrience du pass6, les besoins et succ^s 
da present et I'esplrance de Tavenir, nous 
d6montrent suffisamment que notre forme 
actuelle d'organisation est la plus puissante et 
la plus prospdre pour les ouvriers en chaussures. 

Une organisation cesse de proeperer et son 



influence decline quand see contrats sont 
m^connus par une succursale. Reconnaissant 
que les chaussures se fabriquent dans toutes 
les parties du pays dans des conditions qui 
▼arient beaucoup, 11 est d'importanoe majeure 
que notre organisation ait un pouvoir g^n^ral. 
Sans cela les gages et conditions de rouvrier 
en souffriront dans les localit's Isoldes. 

La plus puissante, 'a plus ferme, la plus 
profitable, enfin, la meilleure union est celle otl 
Ton trouve co-op Oration mutuelle entre le 
manufacturier et Temployd, 

La paix et lliarmonie doivent prdvaloir. 
L'arbitrage est universellement reconnu. Nos 
contrats sont conformes i Tequitd et nulle 
organisation pent assurer plus pour sea mem- 
bres ni avoir plus d'esprit de toldraoce que nous 
en avons. 

Dans certains centres progressifs, quelquee 
membres parai^sent penser que notre organisa- 
tion est parfaite, mais on se trompe : Nous 
croissons, nous sommes encore k construire no- 
tre Edifice unioniste. L'avenir est plein de 
promesses et nous prouve infailliblement que 
notre present systems d'organisation est le 
seul qui puisse promouvoir les int6r§ts des 
ouvriers en chaussures et du commerce en 
g6n6ral. A vous de mettre votre organisation 
^ la hauteur de sa posiiion en influence et 
succ^ ; k Yous den faire le bras droit de 
protection pour tons les ouvriers 
en chaussures du pays, la mettant k Tdpreuve 
des attaqaes d'ennemis ext6rieurs et intdrieurs. 
A vous d'amdliorer votre condition, soit k la 
f abrique, soit au foyer. 
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NOTES and COMMENTS 

Events of the Month in the World at Large of Special Interest 
to Labor Union Men 



FOOT BINDING IN CHINA. 

In a syndicate letter from China. W. J. 
Bryan says: **Foot-bindlng is probably the 
stran^st form that hiiman pride has ever 
taken, and it is hard to believe that Chinese 
women from time immemorial have 
endured the aeronies of foot-binding and 
forced it upon their daughter?. It is not 
known certainly how the custom origrlnated. 
One tradition Is that it began with a club- 
footed queen; another that it was deslgrned 
to distinguish the upper class women from 
the coolies, and a third tradition has i.t that 
it was a scheme devised by the men for 
keeping the women at home. But whatever 
causes may have led to the inauguration of 
the custom, it has become so firmly estab- 
lished that a prominent Chinaman told me 
that, being opposed to foot-binding, he had 
when a young man tried to find a wife with 
natural feet, but was not able to do so. He 
has in recent years persuaded his wife to 
unbind her feet and has kept his daughters 
from undergoing the ordeal. 

Process Is One of Torture. 

'The process, as described by a physician 
and as shown in a photogrraph and model 
which I secured, is as follows: At the age 
of 5 or 6 the little girl's feet are tightly 
bandaged, the second, third, fourth and 
fifth toes being gradually brought back 
under the sole of the foot; the heel is then 
drawn forward under the instep and the 
natural growth of the foot is entirely ar- 
rested. The medical missionaries report 
instances in which the foot has rotted away 
because of lack of circulation. On one of 
the boats we met an Intelligent Chinese 
merchant who, after condemning the prac- 
tice of foot-binding and telling us that, in 
opposition to his wife's wishes, and in op- 
position to the girl herself, he had saved 
one daughter from foot-binding, compared 
this custom to that of lacing, which he af- 
firmed was much more Injurious. He also 
ventured to suggest that Chinese women do 
not expose their health and their shoulders 
in decollete gowns, but perceiving that he 
had discovered a weak spot In our own so- 
cial armor, I hurriedly changed the sub- 



ject. But I must reserve for another arti- 
cle the discussion of other characteristics." 
« * * 
A WRONG PERSPECTIVE. 

In the last issue of "Square Deal," the 
organ of the Post-Parry cult, there is a 
picture showing that union labor In the 
form of a man is preventing a twitch-eyed 
beldame labeled "Charity" from extending 
aid to San Francisco. The perspicacious 
ass who edits that sheet must have been 
dreaming. What he meajit to show was the 
wolfish Western Union Telegraph Company 
extorting money for messages they sent by 
mall. It is easily understood that the "cut" 
was intended to show the Jackals of the in- 
surance companies "welching" on their 
policies, and by the meanest kind of rob- 
bery defrauding the stricken people out of 
their money. 

If that broad-minded editor whose skull 
received Its density from forty generations 
of superstition and ignorance was not totally 
oblivious to facts he would know that the 
first and the most generous contributors to 
the stricken city were labor unions. That 
they sent tens of thousands of dollars within 
two days after the news was received. 
Against that what can the Post-Parry ag- 
grregatlon show? Neither their association 
nor personally did that little band of brawl- 
ers contribute a cent. That illustrates In 
the concrete the difference between the two 
bodies. — Mine Workers Journal. 



The official statement of the officers of 
the Amalgamated Association, of Street 
Railway Men, Just out, shows the organiza- 
tion to be in a most satisfactory condition. 
During the first six months of 1905 seven- 
teen local unions were added to the roster, 
and the net gain in membership reached 
4,200. The Increase In wages, affecting 
23,400 members, amounted to $800,000 a year. 

During the half year written agreements 
have been secured by sixty- three locals; on 
July 1, 114 locals had written agreements 
with employers. The service day was 
shortened to the extent of providing em- 
ployment for 1,200 men. 
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MOTES AMD COMMENTB 



Do you propose takinsr & striker's place? 
That Is Just w^^ y<>u are doing when you 
purchase goods without the labet 



that the pressmen would insist upon the 
eight-hour day at, the expiration of the 
present contract , 



Bo you want to down the trusts? If so, 
demand the union label on everything you 
buy; trusts don't like nor hire, a^ a rule, 
union labor. 



When a merchant spends his money to 
advertise in a labor paper he certainly de- 
serves the trade of organized labor. It is 
up to you, trades unionists, to see that he 
gets it. 



Above all, be consistent. If you desire 
that others patronize members of your un- 
ion and use your label, see that you re- 
ciprocate by demanding the label of other 
unions. 



Germany can now boast of having the 
strongest labor union in the world. Until 
recently it was supposed that the United 
Mine Workers occupied that proud position. 
By recent statistics the German Metal 
Workers is on top. 



Organized labor of the city of Boston pro- 
tested against the appointment by Governor 
Guild of William F. Dana, to be Associate 
Justice of the Superior Court. The ap- 
pointment, however, was confirmed by the 
Governor's Council. 



The Amalgamated Leather Workers' Un- 
ion has signed an agreement with the em- 
ployers in New York and Brooklyn for a 
nine-hour workday, time and a half for 
overtime, and a Saturday half holiday dur- 
ing June, July and August. 



The Union Hill Mining Company in Trin- 
ity county, Cal., operating a big hydraulic 
property between Douglas City and Lewis- 
ton, has voluntarily raised the wages of its 
100 employes 25 cents a day, and at the 
same time reduced the day from ten to nine 
hours. 



International President Martin P. Hig- 
glns, of the printing pressmen, in an address 
at the international meeting of the Typothe- 
tae, the employers* association, gave notice 



The strike of the 1,500 ^rl neckUe mak- 
ers of New York City ended recently by the 
manufacturers agreeing to operate close 
shops and pay 14 cents instead of 12 cents 
a dozen. A manufacturer who was accused 
of slapping the face of one of the girls 
agreed to pay a fine of $25. 



The expected order to the Iron Molders 
and Coremakers in the Pittsburg district to 
go on strike for a raise in wages has not 
yet been given. There is no move on the 
part of the employers to enforce their open- 
shop plan, and trouble is not expected until 
either side takes the initiative. 
« * * 

The Saturday Evening Post and Ladles' 
Home Journal, issued by the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, Philadelphia, are the product 
of non-union labor and should be dealt with 
accordingly by trade unionists and their 
friends. The Curtis Co. refused to concede 
the eight-hour day to its union prlntera 

* * * 

,The United Brotherhood of Paper Makers 
has won a signal victory in its contention 
for the eight-hour day without a strike. 
The United Paper Co., whose mills are run- 
ning day and night will Inaugrurate a three 
shift system instead of two as heretofore, 
with the same rate of wages. About 15.000 
employes will be benefited. 

* * * 

The Electrical Workers' Union of Pitts- 
burg is clamoring for municipal inspection 
of the wire laden poles of the city. They 
claim that the death rate from falling i>oles 
and charged wires averages one a week 
throughout the country. They will intro- 
duce an ordinance in the next session of 
council calling for a relief from the acci- 
dents. 

« « • 

The Commissioner of Immigration luis 
expressed his belief that during the year 
ended June 30 the number of immigrants 
admitted exceeded 1^000,000. In the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1905, the number ad- 
mitted was 1,026,499. Austro-Hungarians 
predominated last year, with Italians and 
Russians close seconds. Of the total arriv- 
ing at New York 31 per cent settle in New 
York State, principally in the city, 20 per 
cent in Pennsylvania, and 5^ per cent each 
in New Jersey and Ohio. 
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Special Agent Arthur Debutman, of the 
United States Manufacturers* Bureau has 
sailed for England, with instructions to 
make an investigation of the leather and 
shoe industries in Europe with a view to 
Increasing Amercan exports of these arti- 
cles. Major John Carson, Chief of the 
Bureau, believes that if American shoe and 
leather manufacturers would put forth an 
effort they can greatly increase their 
foreign business. 

* • « 

Shoe manufacturers in and around New 
York city state they are cutting more 
grlazed kid than for some seasons past. Par- 
ticularly is the demand for glazed kid shoes 
noticeable from the big city trade. The call 
for patent leathers is not as heavy in large 
cities as it has been. 

* * « 

The London Times says that there does 
not appear to be any possibility of leather 
being put upon the market except at ma- 
terial advances on prices recently quoted. 
One of its correspondents asserts that 
American sole leathers have been "found 
•wanting" In tile matter of quality, stating 
that the average percentage of adulteration 
on seventeen samples was 9 per cent. It 
says that this average did not include a 
very bad sample which alone showed GO 
I)er cent of added matter. It says nothlnor 
of the fact, which has been shown, thdt 
British tanned leather is also adulterated. 
« * « 

The most costly leather in the world Is 
known as piano leather. The secret of pre- 
paring this is known properly to one family 
of tanners in Germany, through the skins 
from which It is tanned come almost en- 
tirely from America. 

* « * 

The Associated Shoe Co., composed of 
twenty- three of the leading New England 
shoe retailer firms, one from each city, have 
effected their organization and incorpora- 
tion and are prepared to work for their own 
advantage by buying through committees 
made up from their own numbers. It looks 
like a strong organization, and is composed 
of high class retailers of excellent credit. 



No doubt sellers will be glad 
friends with this new company. 



to make 



In thousands of small towns and villages 
scattered over the entire country where one 
or perhaps more shoe retailers are located, 
there must be of necessity a more limited 
amount of patronage than in larger settle- 
ments, says The Shoe Retailer. The shoe 
retailer who supplies shoes to his patrons 
must necessarily depend on a certain 
clientage and for but little or no transient 
trade. To such retailers it is a matter of 
the utmost importance that he provide his 
patrons meritorious shoes. It were far bet- 
ter that the customer complain of the price 
than of the wearing quality, because in the 
one case he pays a good fair price for a 
shoe and finds that he has received full 
value for his money in the matter of service; 
while on the other hand, no matter how lit- 
tle he may have paid. If the shoe proves to 
be inferior in quality and gives poor service 
he does not coYisIder the price he paid, but 
at once condemns the shoe and the retailer 
at the same time. It is a trit? remark that 
nobody is satisfied with anything they pur- 
chase at under a fair price. Nor Is it cheap. 
* * * 

Decorated leathers are among the beauti- 
ful new patterns of leather in the market. 
These leathers have an embossed grain, and 
the markings of the grain are emphasized 
by marking out the background In colors. 
For Instance, an alligator skin is made a 
thing of beauty by marking the irregular 
depressions between its raised surfaces with 
gold. Seal grains are brought out by mark- 
ing the lines of the background a pure 
white. Grains like the bark of the trees 
are also decorated. Snakeskins are also 
decorated so that the skins glisten in color. 
Lizard, frog, elephant grain, walrus grain 
and other leathers are likewise decorated. 
Mostof the decorated leathers are irid- 
esent, and some of the color effects are so 
beautiful that one can hardly believe that 
the leather is really made from homely 
skins. These leathers are used for fancy 
shoes, and for art and novelty purposes. 
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The few manufacturers of heayy loi^r 
Idp and split boots have received so com- 
paratively few orders this season in re- 
sponse to samples that It looks very much 
as if the heavy boot would be a small factor 
in the footwear sales for 1906. One of the 
largest firms making them has removed 
a large portion of the boot equipment and 
will not make nearly one half as many as 
last year and preceding years. Others 
have sold so few that they do not consider 
their sales as of much account. The prin- 
ciple reason for the decline in the sale of 
boots is the advance which manufacturers 
have been constrained to ask. On a plain, 
ordinary split boot the appreciation is ap- 
proximately five dollars per dozen pairs, and 
wholesalers prefer to drop them from their 
lines rather than pay an advance. Another 
reason is that the heavy long boot has been 
falling ofF in sales steadily for several years 
and where twenty years ago there were 
many of the leading manufacturers of New 
England engaged in making boots there are 
only three who make any pretense as manu- 
facturers of them, while they are simply an 
adjunct to the shoe department. The high 
cut shoe with heavy upper and sole with 
snow and water excluding tongrue has stead- 
ily grown in favor and has supplanted the 
cumbersome heavy boot. There will be 
some boots made and sold but all manu- 
facturers are in accord inasmuch as they 
freely admit that the boot business is 
rapidly being relegated to past history. The 
boot which laces up the leg is in the as- 
cendency, however, and considerable more 
development may be looked for in this di- 
rection. 



Retailers are unanimous in their declara- 
tion that the summer season drawing to a 
close was the best ever known. In the 
early part of the season the weather was 
propitious to oxford sales, and white goods 
began to move early in May, while a year 
ago they did not begin to leave the shelves 
until the middle of June. Sales kept up at 
regrular prices until the annual slash Im- 
mediately after the Fourth of July, when 
thousands of people, who had been holding 
off waiting for the sales, made their pur- 
chases. All of the stores held sales, and 
July was one of the biggest months of the 
year. Retailers bought up all the floor 
shoes from the factories and disposed of 
these at a good profit. With shoemen the 
new season begins August 1st, and it is 
reported that the sales in August went 
ahead of the sales in August one year ago. 



W)iite shoes are still selling briskly and 
probably will until the close of the season* 
Dealers announce that they Intend, buying 
white shoes for next year in as large 
quantities. If not larger, than they bought 
this year. They depended largely on Job- 
bers to furnish white shoes this summer, 
but evidently the Jobbers did not anticipate 
such a large season, as they were not able 
to supply the demands, of the retailers, and 
the only source of supply was from 
Jobbers who carry the white shoes in 
stock. Dealers like to handle white shoes 
as they are easy to sell, never are brought 
back, give an excellent profit and result In 
the sale of lots of white shoe cleaner at a 
good profit. E}very white shoe sold is an 
"extra sale," and therefore an "extra pro- 
fit." Manufacturers Just now are engaged 
in making samples for spring and getting 
out fall shoes. A great many fall shoes will 
be shipped, and it Itf hoped to get all goods 
out on time. 



A gre&t many button shoes will be made 
this fall and winter, and the dealers who 
supply buttons to manufacturers have to 
keep a stock that suggests the button 
counter of a department store. One firm 
that makes medium and fine shoes for 
women uses over 200 different sizes* of but- 
tons, and over 200 different colors. Sach 
button has its particular use, and may be 
employed to best advantage on a certain 
kind of a shoe. So the shoe man has to use 
good taste in selecting buttons for his shoes. 
The common buttons used by shoe manu- 
facturers are made at Portsmouth, N. H. 
Pearl, agate and other fancy buttons are 
imported. 



Consul James E. Dunning of Italy, in a 
letter from Milan, says among other things: 
•It is impossible to buy in Italy a child's 
shoe of the comfortable type known In 
America, or of anything like equal quality. 
Prices of this class of goods run from $1 to 
$1.80, the latter being asked for shoes made 
to order in the American fashion with 
flexible soles. One pair of American shoes 
of this class will outwear not less than six 
pairs of Italian goods. I should be glad to 
hear from manufacturers who think, they 
may be interested, with a view to some 
further discussion of the question, and with 
a view to ascertaining if there is some way 
of making a landing here with the better 
American article." 
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THE HOUR OF DOUBT. 

This was the end! 

Crouched In the capacious depths of his 
-office chair, Geoffrey Thwaltes, in a dull, 
despairing fashion, turned the thought over 
and over and over again. The end! 

In itself the thought was Incomplete, only 
a link In a chain, a link that was held by 
others and to others gave support, but for 
the time it dominated him. He ignored the 
circumstances by which the climax had been 
wrought, overlooked Its train of dependent 
<evHs. The catasrophe alone fascinated. 
This was the end! Ambition had produced 
disaster, work was represented by ruin. A 
mighty fabric of triumph he had planned 
and labored upon with all his craft and 
strength, gorgeous as the rainbow had been 
the color of his dream, and now he sat amid 
the ashes and his sky was black. 

All around there were forceful evidences 
of life and activity. Through the office 
windows the flaming lights of his factory 
firlared down upon him, a myriad of search- 
ing, yellow eyes; the air boomed with the 
rattle of spindle, the metallic ring of loom; 
the floor of his room vibrated as though be- 
neath the tread of a mighty army. From all 
this turmoil in the days that lay behind he 
bad gathered inspiration; the clangor of his 
mills had sounded as sweetest music, to its 
strains he had marched along the golden 
road of his own choice. Now it beat upon 
him as a dirge. 

By-and-bye the boom diminished and died 
away, throb and iron-tumult ceased; across 
the yellow eyes living forms hastily passed; 
there was the sharp slamming of doors, and 
after that the clash of clogs on factory flags, 
and the hum of voices, the tired voices of 
well-worn age, the laughter- laden voices of 
youth. The young manufacturer rose and 
listened with pained intensity to the fami- 
liar, home-going sounds. 

"The last time," he muttered, "another 
phase of the end. It's 'good -bye* but they 
don't know it And when they learn the 
fact it will have little of the sting that it 
holds for me. Tonight the place is mine, 
they are my people; tomorrow for want of 
a handful of gold, it will pass from me; a 



few days longer and another man will sit 
in my room and do the work I have called 
my own. In a year they will have forgotten 
me." 

In a year! What would that year mean 
for him? What — would— it — do — for — his — 
wife? How would it treat his children? 
Today he ranked as one of Lancashire's 
merchant princes, a pon of King Cotton; 
-tomorrow he would be deposed. Hencerorth 
even if he were permitted to serve the 
monarch at all, it would only be as a salaried 
menial. He must begin life anew in a cot- 
tage, one of a hundred mean. Indistinct, 
brick-faced dwellings; his wife must be her 
own maidservant, and — he tcnew full well 
what collapse In Lancashire involved — un- 
less Fate gave him another chance his three 
golden -haired lassies might even In time 
become slaves of the loom. Love lent color 
to his fears, daubed the lurid patches thick 
and heavy. 

At any rate, his crucifixion was almost 
ended. There remained for the night that 
one agonizing task, the soul- shattering con- 
fession to be made to his wife, then on the 
morrow the crash, and after that — a new 
start, the flrst blow in the most desperate 
of all his battles. 

He donned his overcoat and hat, went 
down the stairs and through the watch- 
house, with its gleaming fire, its glowing 
coppers and cans, passed Into the street 
Thence, by way of a tortuous labyrinth of 
courts and alleys, he gained the heart of the 
town, and. moved by the force of habit, 
waited for the tram — for at Sherburn the 
end of every day discovers master and man 
traveling homeward cheek by Jowl In the 
same coach, and seeing nothing odd in the 
circumstance. But when the car rumbled 
along and halted by the corner, he suddenly 
remembered the new-born call for economy, 
reminded himself that tomorrow a penny 
might have become a coin of value. His foot 
was on the step, but the thought thrust him 
back, plunged him again among the crowd 
on the sidewalk. He wondered what they 
would think of him, how they would treat 
him, these people who knew him, some of 
whom greeted him with words of cordial 
warmth, if the reality were^Ji^vealed fo them, 
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If they were shown that he had been re- 
duced to this — the price of a tram fare. 

Away up the sharply climbing road he 
heavily trudged, exchanging shops and 
bustle for suburban calm, and at last, Just 
on the fringe of the town, he turned In 
through the gate of his own garden. On 
the lawn he hesitated, fear playing havoc 
with resolution; In the vestibule he paused 
again so that ere he entered he might get 
a thorough grip of himself. He felt like a 
destroyer, a wrecker of Joy, longed for the 
power of flight. If only that would be ac- 
cepted as an all -sufficient sacrifice, leaving 
his paradise unharmed. 

At last he turned the handle and crossed 
the threshold, and at once the silence was 
broken by a boisterous, glad cry. 

"Daddy, daddy, daddy." 

A scamper of tiny feet, a flash of golden 
hair and sparkling eyes, the hug of little 
arms clasped about his neck, a rain of kisses 
on his face. This and more and In the end 
a greeting from their mother, still fair to 
him as the day whereon she became his wife. 
He straightened' his drooping shoulders, 
resolutely raised his head. Here was In- 
spiration nerving him for ajiy task. Regret, 
keen, dagger- pdlnted, remained with him, 
but despair had vanished. 

•It is only the little that is lost" he told 
himself. "Only the little, and I thought all 
had gone. These are left me, and Love, and 
for the sake of these. Love will help me 
play the man, and flght — and flght, and— 
win." 

n. 

Lusty, unrestrained, the music of Juvenile 
revelry rang out overhead, for bedtime in 
the Thwaltes household was one of mad- 
cap capers, an hour that proved Nellie 
Thwaltes to be a woman of discretion and 
patience, one completely fitted for the mani- 
fold duties of motherhood. As a last act 
in the day's doings, when the little maids 
were snugly tucked away In their cots, a 
demand was always made for "Father," 
without whose kiss and benediction they 
would have gone to sleep 111- content, and 
while he waited for the call, Geoffrey lis- 
tened eagerly to the merry chorus, the strain 
of mental conflict stamped upon his face, 
now and again relaxing In a half-hearted 
smile. He remembered gladly the buoyancy 
of youth, rejoiced In the knowledge that 
even tomorrow after the blow had fallen, 
laughter would still dance upon the lips of 
his children, their hearts still be tuned to 
song. 

But his wife! Ah, there was the rub. To 
her this meant the overthrow of her most 



radiant hopes, the denial of her dearest 
plans, rank desolation. He rose and cros8e<i 
the floor to her work-basket, picked up the- 
exquisite little frock her clever flngers had 
begun to fashion, wondered whether, in 
spite of his resolution of work, this might 
be the last of her needlework dainties. He 
began to rove round the room, examined hi» 
pictures one by on^, recalled the fact that 
in buying them he hfad thought only of her 
preferences, wondered how life between bare 
walls or walls hung with cheap prints, would 
grind upon her. Roved and looked and 
wondered, flndlng her linked with all that 
the room contained. 

Then, without warning, a new thought 
hateful in all its proportions, flung itself on 
him. Whither it came and why were triflee 
unworthy of inquiry; all that counted was 
the suggestion that even after making al- 
lowance for all his wife's excellencies, she 
had failed him In his greatest need, that hie 
marriage was a lamentable mistake. 

He shrugged his shoulders angrily, vexed 
that he should ever have permitted the 
shadow of doubt to fall between thenu But 
the thing would not be shaken off so easily.. 
Again it stared him In the face, spoke te 
him In hot. Insidious whisperings, compelled 
his attention. 

At first It was a hint of mild extravagrance^ 
but his soul rebelled against the charge, 
knowledge and love threw themselves into 
the breach for her defense. Never since she 
came to him had she been guilty of that 

Still — suspicion had him "now completely 
within the grasp of its repulsive tolls — ^what 
had she done with the money? He had been 
generous to a fault In the matter of her al- 
lowance. She herself had said so. 

One thing certain was that she had spent 
it. Every quarter day had found her ready 
for more. He was inclined to think he had 
been too lax. It might be that he would 
have displayed more perfect wisdom, shown 
greater kindness, had he paid a little more 
attention to this side of their life, kept a 
tighter hand on the purse-strings. And yet 
— ^and yet — 

"What Is U, dear?" 

She was bending over him, her hand upon 
his shoulders, her eyes seeking his. He 
looked up sharply, and for the first time 
quailed before her gaze. He had doubted 
her. 

"What Is U, dear? The bairns have 
called, and called, for their good-night kiss 
and you have never answered. What is it?" 

He looked up again, this time without 
fiinchlng. She saw the agony In his eyes» 
and, stooping, kissed him. 
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' *Tve seen for days," she said, "that some- 
thing was amiss, and I've waited for you to 
tell me. Now go and say good-night to the 
girlies, ^.nd then come and let me^hare your 
trouble." 

When he returned to the room she made 
him sit in his own chair; then she dropped 
upon her knees by his side, took his hands 
in her own, and straightway drew the fangs 
of torture from his task. 

"What is it that troubles you, dear? Is it 
business?" 

He replied with a nod of the head, where- 
upon she smiled as though the confession re- 
lieved her of her darker fears. In a dull 
way he realized that money and position 
did not rank ;Qrst In her regard. 

••Very bad business?" she continued, in a 
tone of Interrogation — "something that can- 
not be mended? It must be to make you 
look so fearfully worried. Perhaps you are 
thinking of me, dear, but you must not be 
troubled overmuch on my account. I can 
stand anything — so long as I have you left — 
and my girlies." 

••Anjrthing, dearest," he repeated — "any- 
thing? Are you sure of that?" 

"Yes, quite sure." 

"Even to beginning over again, right down 
at the bottom rung of life's ladder?" 

"There will be the Joy of climbing." 

••Well" — ^by an effort he pulled himself to- 
gether — ••that Is what we shall have to do 
. reached the breaking point . . 
tomorrow I shall be a ruined man." 

Just for a few seconds she quivered under 
the shock. He saw the roses In her cheeks 
grow paler, felt her hands tremble. But all 
the while her pity was for him, and when 
she kissed him again and murmured, ''my 
poor boy," he knew that not one of her re- 
grets was for herself. A short spell of hard, 
tense- drawn silence, and then she begged 
for the wHole truth. 

••Is there no way out, Goeffrey; are you 
sure the thing Is as bad as you say?" 

•1 can find no way, dear. You see, it's all 
because of the poor cotton crop and a bad 
blunder that I made right at the very begin- 
ning of the season. For the first time my 
judgment was at fault, and since then I've 
been simply hanging on to a desperate 
chance of escape. Until a few weeks ago 
I thought I should Just manage to keep 
afloat until the first shipments of the new 
crop reached us, but — It's been too much for 
me. rve raised money on everything; it's 
been a terrible struggle, for so many firms 
are badly hit, but I've mortgaged the mills 
and borrowed money on the house, and — 
and still rm short. . . . Tomorrow my 



name will be hammered on 'Change, and 
. . . . all will be gone." 

•'Not all, dearest," she whispered, her face 
very white now. but very resolute; "love will 
be left us. . . . love and work." 

••And you think," he began, but she In- 
terrupted him. 

••I think I'm going to be wonderfully proud 
of my husband. He's going to show the 
world something of the grit that is In him. 
. We came together for better or for 
worse, for richer for poorer. So far we 
have tasted only the richer and the better 
side; now we may know a little of the 
poorer, but . . there Is going to be no 
worse in our lives." 

Then GeofCrey Thwaltes bowed his head 
upon his hands. This was the hour of reve- 
lation — the hour wherein there was disclosed 
to him the majestic power of womanhood. 
But not even yet was the revelation com- 
plete. 

With a calmness, a defiance of circum- 
stance that still further amazed hlm« she 
began to discuss the days that lay ahead, 
cheerily tried to show him how together they 
would meet and vanquish whatever might 
be coming to assail them, and It was only 
as though by an after- thought that she re- 
turned to the present and begged for a little 
more light. 

••Ah," he exclaimed, ••that is the most 
tragic part of the whole business. A mere 
trlfie would have saved me, only my re- 
sources are exhausted and I can't raise 
another penny." 

••A trlfie," she echoed; "and how much 
may that be?" There was a curious, excited 
ring In her voice, but he failed to detect it. 

••Well," he replied thoughtfully, ••five hun- 
dred pounds would do It. . . . It 
wouldn't clear me out and out, but I could 
meet my accounts tomorrow, and then I 
should be all right until the new crop came 
to hand. But then, five hundred pounds or 
five hundred pence it's all the same, for Tm 
simply cleared out! Here, whatever's the 
matter?" 

He was alone. He heard her sweep in 
frantic haste along the corridor and up the 
stairs, heard her return as though her er- 
rand were one of life or death. It was, at 
all events, a mission of transformation, for 
when she came again into his presence he 
saw that her cheeks had surrendered their 
. pallor for the hot glow of excitement, that 
her eyes shone with Joy. In her hand, out- 
stretched towards him, she carried a book, 
"There," she cried Joyously, ••look at that 
and tell me you're glad for the thing Fve 
done." 
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Stricken dumb by wonder, a srreat un- 
namable hope surgingr in his heart, he obeyed 
her command, but his hand trembled so 
that the tale of the book could not be read. 

"Tell me what It is, dear," he begged; 
••what does it all mean?" 

"That" — she pointed to the book — "is my 
only secret. I told you at the start, Goef- 
frey, that you were being too good to me, 
that I could keep the house going on half of 
what you allowed me, and I've done it — or 
very nearly so. But you wouldn't have any 
of the money back, and so I schemed a little 
scheme, and I've saved all I could. That is 
my bank-book, dear — there's nearly seven 
hundred pounds. Tm the happiest woman 
in the world tonight." 



One long, bewildered look, then, as the 
truth force^ itself upon him, the book slip- 
ped from his Ungers, he sank into his chair 
and again bowed his head upon his hands. 
Not yet could he thank her for the miracle 
she had wrought, not yet declare his grati- 
tude and pride. He was writhing In the 
torment of self-reproach. His wife had 
saved his name from dishonor, his home 
from destruction, his children from sacrifice, 
and — he had doubted her, he had doubted 
her. In all the years he might yet give to 
her he could never atone for his wrong. 

But Nellie Thwaites knew nothing of her 
husband's doubts, and when he took her in 
his arms and called her his "Queen," Just 
as in their courting days, she was quite con- 
tent. — Worcester Telegram. 



MY LITTLE DAUGHTER'S SHOES. 



Two little rough, worn, stubbed shoes, 

A plump, well-trodden pair. 
With striped stockings thrust within. 

Lie Just beside my chair. 

Of very homely fabric they, 

A hole in each toe; 
They might have cost when they were new, 

Some fifty cents or so. 

And yet, this little, worn-out pair 

Is richer far to me, 
Than all the Jewelled sandals are 

Of Eastern luxury. 

This mottled leather cracked with use, 

Is satin in my sight, 
These little tarnished buttons shine 

With all a diamond's \\ght. 

Search through the wardrobe of the world! 

Tou shall not find me there 
So rarely made, so richly wrought. 

So glorious a pair. 



And why? Because they tell of her. 

Now sound asleep above. 
Whose form is moving beauty, and 

Whose heart is beating love. 

They tell me of her merry laugh 
Her rich, whole-hearted glee; 

Her gentleness, her innocence. 
And infant purity. 

They tell me that her wavering steps 

Will long demand my aid; 
For the old road of human life 

Is very roughly laid. 

High hills and swift descents abound. 

And, on so rude a way. 
Feet that can wear these coverings 

Would surely go astray. 

Sweet little girl! be mine the task 

Thy feeble steps to tend! 
To be thy guide, thy counselor, 

Thy playmate and thy friend! 



And when my steps shall faltering grow, 
And thine be firm and strong, 

Thy strength shall lead my tottering age 
In cheerful peace along! 

— Charles James Sprague. 
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BOOT AND SHOE WORKERS' UNION. 
Headquarters, 

246 Summer Street, 

Boston, Mass. 

Genaral OfRcers. 

General President, John F. Tobln. 

General Vlce-Presldewt, Collls Lovely. 

General Secretary- Treasurer, Chas. L. Baine 

Genaral Executive Board. 
John F. Tobin, Chairman, Headquarters. 
Mary Anderson, 56 Oak St., Chicago, 111. 
George Bury, 517 Betts St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Thos. C. Farrell, 16 School St., 

Brockton, Mass. 
Bmmett Healy, 178 Sherman St., 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
C. EL James, Federation Hall, St. Paul, Minn. 
Colls Lovely, 4926 Botanical Ave., 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Gad Martlndale, Liberty Building, 10 Elm St^ 

Rochester, N. Y. 
Z. Lesperance, 784 Rue St. Catherine, 

Montreal. 
Emmet T. Walls, Box 409, Brockton, Mass. 
Chas. L. Baine, Secretary, Headquarters. 

GENERAL AUDITORS. 
Angus McDonald. 14 Roan Court, 

Brockton, Mas?. 
Harry G. Cobbln, 151 Mt. Hope Ave., 

Rochester, N. T. 
Thomas O'Hare, 40 Ford St., Brockton, Mass. 
« * « 



* « * 
IN MEMORIAM. 

Local Name. Address. 

20 Ross Kay, Middleboro, Mass. 

35 Fred L. Vining, Brockton, Ma^s. 

44 Maria Ahem, Brockton, Mass. 

44 G. F. Howard, Brockton, Mass. 

44 Sadie A. McConney, Brockton, Mass. 

44 Elizabeth 0*Day, Brockton, Mass. 
108 May Valtz, Lynn, Mass. 
210 Ben. Reckers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
216 Henry Ragen, San Francisco, Cal. 
266 NelUe Morrison, Brockton, Mass. 
276 Albert Tucker, Avon, Mass. 
278 Edgar J. Sherwood, Webster, Mass. 
"O" Arthur M. Slade, Yonkers, N. Y. 



A LETTER FROM WILLIAM J. JACKMAN 

Editor of the Shoe Workers' Journal: — 

In reading the report of the Convention 
held at Milwaukee, my attention was ar- 
rested by the attack upon me by Delegate 
Robinson of Lynn. 

Under ordinary circumstances, I would 
take no notice of anything emanating from 
aforesaid person, but as the attack was 
made at a national convention, I think it 
is up to me to reply in the Journal, if you 
will kindly give me the space, I not being 
at the Convention to defend myself. 

On the sixth day of the Convention, 
President Tobin made a statement with 
reference to the methods of Business Agent 
Robinson, which, if not true, should have 
been refuted by Robinson, which he failed 
to do, although he had ample opportunity 
to do so. 

He said: — "The man I referred to was 
ijot Alveston House, but William Jackman. 
He is well-known to every delegate from 
the city of Lynn, and he was the man I 
referred to who was elected as a member 
of the General Executive Board, when he 
could not get elected even to outside senti- 
nel in the union to which he belonged." 

Now, Mr. Editor, I want to say that the 
above statement is not true and Robinsiwi 
knows that it is not true, and the statement 
would not have been made had the person 
referred to been present at the Convention 
to defend himself. 

I have lived In the city of Lynn since 
1882, and Joined the lasters' union in 1883. 
and have always been a good member. At 
the time I was elected to the General Exe- 
cutive Board, I was serving as Business 
Agent of Joint Council No. 4 of Lynn, and 
at the time I was elected to that office, I 
was serving my second term as Clerk of the 
Aid Association, a corporation which owns 
the building known as Lasters' Hall. When 
I was defeated for agent, the chief issue 
against me was that I was a member of the 
General Executive Board. 

The members of local No. 32 in particular, 
not liking the Union Stamp policy, worked 
very strenuously to defeat me, in which 
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efForts they were successful, I being defeat- 
ed by 27 votes. 

So, Mr. Editor, Robinson did not state the 
truth when he said I could not be elected 
door keeper in my local union, for among 
the nominations for member of the General 
Executive Board, I received one from last- 
ers' union No. 32 of Lynn, which I still 
have In my possession, and if you are in 
the habit of preserving such things, a copy 
must be in the General Office. 

Last Wednesday I was elected to repre- 
sent my local as a delegate to the State 
Branch of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Fraternally yours, 
WILLL^M J. JACKMAN, 

Local Union No. 82. 



"Topeka, Kansas, Aug. 14th, 1906. 
Editor of Journal. 

Dear Sir and Brother: — 

As the Santa Fe machinists and boiler - 
makers are still on strike and will continue 
to be until same is won, I would be pleased 
if you would put an article in your Journal 
to that effect, for several reasons, namely — 
brethren of other crafts do not of late hear 
or see anything about it in the press as the 
same Is controlled by the capitalist, also 
there being National and International con- 
ventions of the various organizations the 
delegates must travel to the conventional 
city and they being Igrnorant of the fact of 
the strike still on will patronize the Santa 
Fe, and another reason Is that I have been 
requested by a number of the brethren of 
a number of the organizations to request 
an article put into their monthly Journal 
as they don't want any union man to ride 
on an unfair road. And why should they? 

Thanking you in advance for a little 
space in your Journal in the interest of 
organized labor, I am, 

Fraternally yours, 

J. D. BUCKALEW, 
3rd Vice-President of L A. of M. 

* * * 
FINED AND EXPELLED. 

At the request of local union No. 159, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., the General Executive 
Board has approved the expulsion, and the 
placing of a fine of $100.00 on John Munroe, 
No. 77540. Munroe was responsible for 
considerable trouble between the union and 
the firm of A. B. Nettleton some time b;icK. 
and at the time strike was declared by the 
union, he refused to come out with the 
other members, and further had been quite 



JOHN MUNBOS 

active in teaching green help, secured by 
the Arm, to fill the places of the strikers. 

We publish herewith his picture and the 
facts surrounding his case In order that our 
members everywhere may be familiar with 
his actions, in the event of his leaving Syra- 
cuse and securing employment elsewhere. 

* * * 

NON-UNION PUBLICATIONS. 

No magazine or pattern in this list should 
be in the home of any wage earner, in the 
home of any of his friends, or on any news- 
stand, as they have locked out their em- 
ployes for demanding the eight-hour day: 

(Abbreviation used — M, monthly; W, 
weekly; Q, quarterly; S M, semi-monthly.) 

American Inventor, (M.) 

American Machinist, (W.) 

American Museum Journal, (M.) 

Automobile Topics, (W.) 

Benzlger's Magazine, (M.) 

Bookman, (M.) 

Burr- Mcintosh, (M.) 

Century, The, (M.) 

Christian Advocate, (W.) 

Country Life in America, (M.) 

Delineator, (M.) 

Designer, (M.) 

Engineering and Mining Journal, (W.) 

Forum, (Q.) 

Garden Magazine, (M.) 

Gentlewoman, (M.) 
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Homlletlc Review, (M.) 
Journal of the Telegraph, (M.) 
L'Art de la Mode, (M.) 
Xdterary Digest, (W.) 
Magazine of Mysteries, (M.) 
. Marine Engineering. (M.) 
McClure's, 4M.) 
Mode and Bevue, (M.) 
My Business Friend. (M.) 
Nautical Oasette, (W.) 
Navy League Journal, (M.) 
New Idea, (M.) 
Paragon Monthly, 
Photographic Times, (M.) 
Power, (M.) 

Power Boat News, (W.) 
Rudder, The. (M.) 
Smart Set, (M.) 
St Nicholas, (M.) 
Tales, (M.) 

Tom Watson's Magazine, (M.) 
Town and Country, (W.) 
Town Topics, (W.) 
Trust Companies, (M.) 
Typewriter and Phonographic World, (M.) 
Vogue, (W.) 
World's Work. (M.) 

Boston, Mass. 
Black Cat. (M.) 
Green Bag. (M.) 
Modem Priscilla, (M.) 

NOTICE TO Lfl'cJL SECBETMIES 

The Local Secretaries are 
requested to forward Local 
Registry Cards upon receipt 
of notice of transfer. Con- 
siderable complaint has been 

made because of such delays. 

* * * 

RULES GOVERNING THE USE OF THE 
UNION STAMP. 

1. Application for the use of the Unioft 
Stamp should be made to Headquarters. 

2. A contract covering the use of the 
Union Stamp is negotiated and drawn; said 
contract is then submitted to the Local 
Union or Joint Council, and if approved 
ehall be submitted to the General Executive 
Board, and, if then approved, shall be signed. 

3. All employes of factories using the 
Union Stamp shall be members of the Boot 
and Shoe Workers* Union in full accordance 
with its constitution. 

4. Members employed In Union Stamp 
factories shall not be allowed to fall in ar- 



rears for dues. The General President is 
hereby directed to object to the employment 
in any Union Stamp factory of any member 
owing more than three weeks' dues. 

5. All questions of the violation of the 
agrreement shall be referred by the member 
to the Local Union or Joint Council, and 
thence to Headquarters. 

6. The General President, or his author- 
ized deputy, if satisfied the agreement is 
being violated, shall call the attention of the 
employer to such violation of the agreement, 
and failing to obtain satisfaction, he is 
hereby instructed to immediately bring ac- 
tion to recover the Union Stamp. 

7. No person, except the General Presi- 
dent of the Boot and Shoe Workers* Union, 
or his authorized deputy shall have the right 
to demand or receive the Union Stamp from 
any factory using the same. 

* « * 

RULES GOVERNING SICK BENEFITS. 



1. The claimant must have been a mem- 
ber in good standing for 6 months prior to 
date of notice. 

2. The regular form of Notice of Sick 
Claim must be filled out by, or on behaif of 
the claimant. This notice must be grlven to 
the Financial Secretary of the Local Union, 
and mailed by him to the Gen. Secretary- 
Treasurer, within 24 hours. 

3. The Financial Secretary will call the 
attention of the ESxecutive' Board to the case 
reported, and said Executive Board shall 
appoint a Sick Investigating Committee of 
three, not related to the claimant, to Investi- 
gate the case and report upon blanks furn- 
ished for that purpose. The Financial 
Secretary, the President, and the members 
of the Local E3xecutlve Board are prohibited 
from serving upon Sick Investlgratlng Com- 
mittees, as their work In connection with 
sick claims is Judicial in character. 

4. The Sick Investigating Committee shall 
visit the claimant separately, and report, 
separately, to the Executive Board, using 
the blanks furnished for that purpose. 

5. In case of contagious disease, the 
Executive Board may accept the certificate 
of the physician, in place of a report from 
the Sick Investigating Committee. 

6. Upon receipt of the Notice of Sick 
Claim, the G^n. Secretary- Treasurer shall 
mall Sick Claim blank to the local Financial 
Secretary. 

7. When the Sick Claim has been re- 
ceived and the Sick Investigating Committee 
are ready to report, the local Executive 
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Board shall hold a meeting, and passing upon 
all the circumstances connected with the 
case, as well as upon the report of the Sick 
Committee, shall act upon the claim, ap- 
proving or disapproving It, as in their Judg- 
ment circumstances warrant; after which 
the claim shall be forwarded to the Gen. 
Secretary- Treasurer. 

8. If the claim is disapproved by the 
Local Executive Board, the Gen. Secretary- 
Treasurer shall disallow claim, and notify 
claimant accordingly. 

9. If the claim 1', apritved by th.^ 
Local Executive Board, and the Gen. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer deeric; the proceedin??*'. ir- 
regular in any part, :>r has reason to belie-,? 
there Is any eidenje of fraud, he may ru'.- 
pend payment of the benefit, pending un 
investigation, by direction of the General 
Ehfecutive Board. 

10. If the claim is approved by the 
Local Executive Board, and the Gen. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer is satisfied that the claim is 
bona fide and the proceedings regular, he 
shall allow the claim and forward the Sick 
Benefit Coupon Book to the Local Financial 
Secretary. 

11. The Local Financial Secretary shall 
retain this Coupon Book in his possession, 
detaching one coupon each week while the 
illness lasts, not to exceed thirteen weeks, 
being careful that all the blanks and condi- 
tions are filled out and complied with each 
week, and deducting the amount from the 
C^eneral Fund Share, paying any dues the 
member may owe out of the benefit before 
delivering the benefit to the beneficiary. 
Should the (General Funds from that Union 
be insufllcient to redeem such coupon, as 
in case of an epidemic, coupons may be 
forwarded to the (General Secretary-Treas- 
urer, who will forward check for balance. 
Do not withhold any General Funds unless 
signed sick benefit coupon is returned in lieu 
of same. 

12. When the illness has ceased, the 
Local PMnancial Secretary shall return the 
unused portion of the Sick Coupon Book. 

• • • 

DEATH BENEFIT. 

All claims for Death Benefit must be made 
on the form provided by the General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and forwarded to him. If 
the claim is allowed he will return his check 
for the amount. To be eligible to death 
benefit the deceased must have been for the 
preceding 26 weeks a member in good stand- 
ing. Return local register cards of deceased 
members. C. L. BAINE. 

General Secretary-Treasurer. 



8H0E FACTORIES USING THE UNIOM 
STAMP. 
Re\ised toS.*pt 10, 1906. 
Ladies', Misses' and Children's Union 8tam|> 
Factory Slices. 

No. 
11 Rusche & Co., Cincinftati, Ohio. 

37 F. A. Parker & Co., Marblehead, Mass» 

38 J. Richardson & Co., Elmira, N. Y. 
46 Johansen Bros. Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mou 
52 Joseph Bertsch Shoe Co., Rochester^ 

N. Y. 

Cr* D. A. Donovan & Co., Lynn, Maf>s. 

Co i'\ Armstrong & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

67 I iebe Shoe Co., San Frtuicisco, CaL 
100 Wartheimer-S warts Shoe Co., St Louis. 
110 Uncle Sam Shoemakers, Boston, Mass* 
118 Alden, Walker & Wilde, N. Weymouth^ 

Mass. 
128 Victoria Shoe Co., Toronto, Ont, 

84 Walton & Logan Co., Lynn, M^s. 
167 Chesley & Rugg, Haverhill, Mass. 
181 Qeo, W. Herrick A Co., Lynn, Maes. 

184 Hazen B. Goodrich & Co., Haverhill» 

Mass. 

185 E. E. Phinney Middleboro, Mass. 
188 Wichert & Gardner, Brookljm, N. Y. 
193 H. O. W. Co., Chicago. HL 

195 Monroe Shoe Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
197 The A. B. C. Shoe Co.. New York, N. Y. 
200 Flower City Shoe Co., Rochester. N. Y. 
210 J * T. Bell. Montreal. Que. 
214 M. J. Whitman & Co., Rochester. N. Y* 

218 Fraternity Shoe Co.. New York. N. Y. 

219 The Domestic Shoe Co., Boston, BiassL 
210 J. & T. Bell. Montreal, Que. 

288 Globe Shoe Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

289 Garfield Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

248 The Pickett Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

249 G. M. Kutz Co.. San Francisco, CaL 
255 Alliance Shoe Co.. New York, N. Y. 
282 Leavitt Shoe Co.. Boston, Mass. 

284 Walk-Ovti Shoe Co., Brockton. Mass. 

285 Leonard & Barrows. Middleboro, Masau 

290 Geo. E. Keith Co., Brockton. Mass. 
848 Huiskamp Bros., Keokuk, Iowa. 

845 Minister Myles Shoe Co.. Toronto. OnL. 
• 284 Walk -Over Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 



Men's, Boys' and Youths' Union Stamp Shoes 
Factory 
No. 

1 E. T. Wright & Co., Rockland, Mass. 

2 Tilt-Kenny Shoe Co., Chicago, HI. 

4 Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co., St. Louisa 

Mo. 

5 A. J. Bates & Co., Webster. Mass. 

7 Weber Bros., No. Adams, Mass. 

8 Young American Shoe Ca, Bostoiv 

Mass. 
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f T. D. Barry & Co^ Brockton, Mass. 
10 Columbia Shoe Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 
14 Williama-Kneeland Co., So. Braintree, 



17 F. S. Famum Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

18 Thompson Bros., Brockton, Mass. 

22 J. H. Winchell & Co., Inc., Haverhill, 

Mass. 
28 Washington Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

24 Sharood Shoe Co., St Paul, Minn. 

25 Riemer Bros. Shoe Co., Green Bay, Wis. 

26 Natick Shoe Co., Natick, Mass. 

27 Norfolk Shoe Co., Randolph, Mass. 

28 ' W. & V. O. Kimball. Haverhill. Mass. 

29 Orange Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass.^ 

31 Formost & Selecto Co., Brockton, Mass. 
34 J. M. O'Donnell & Co., Brockton, Mass. 

40 The Saxson Shoe Co. Boston, Mass. 

41 The Finch Shoe Co., Springfield, Ohio. 

42 Churchill & Alden, Brockton, Mass. 

48 Murphy Boot & Shoe Co., Natick, Mass. 

44 M. C. Dixer & Co., East Weymouth, 

Mass. 

45 W. Li. Douglas Shoe Co., Brockton, 

Mass. 
48 Seroco Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

50 Smerson Shoe -Co., Rockland, Maas. 

51 J. W. Terhune Shoe Co., Rockland, 

Mass. 
58 Robert McQowan, Orange, N. J. 

54 Victor Shoe Co., Salem. Msft8. 

57 Richards A, Brennan, Randolph, Maas. 

58 Reynolds, Drake & Oabell, Brockton, 

Mass. 

59 St. Paul Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

60 United Workingman's Co-op. B. & S. 

Co., San Frcmcisco, Cal. 

61 Ralston Health Shoe Makers, Brockton, 

Mass. 

62 Lewis A. Crosset, Inc., No. Abington, 

Mass. 
64 DeWolfe Hassel, Conway, Mass. 

71 Conway Shoe Co., Conway, Mass. 

72 Hoosac Shoe Co.. Conway, Mass. 

75 White- Dunham Shoe Co., Brockton, 



76 Cass A. Daley, Salem, Ma<fs. 

78 Keiffer Bros., New Orleans, La. 

79 Nolan -George Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

80 Walton & Logan Co., Lynn, Mass. 

81 C. W. Johnson, Natick, Mass. 

82 L. F. Stevens, Haverhill, Mass. 

85 Williams Shoe Co., Cochituate. Mass. 

86 Winchester Shoe Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

88 The John McPherson Co., Ltd., Hamil- 

ten, Ont. 

89 Luke W. Reynolds, Men's McKa^f 

Brockton, Mass. 

90 Kingsboro Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

91 Mayer-Bannister Shoe Co^ St Louis, 



92 H. Ruppel. Brooklyn, N. T. 

95 Brooks Shoe Co.. Boston, Mass. 

97 Whitcomb & Paine Co., Holbrook, Mass. 

98 Milwaukee Shoe Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

99 The J. D. King Co., Toronto, Ont 

100 Wertheimer-Swarts Shoe Co., St Louis, 
Ma 

02 Granger Shoe Co., HaverhUl, Mass. 

04 Treadwell Shoe Co., NaUck, Mass. 

05 John Meier Shoe Co., St Louis. Mo. 
08 Schneider Bros., Natick, Mass. 

10 Uncle Sam Shoemakers, Boston, Mass. 

11 Levie Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

18 Bray Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

14 Ames, Holden Comp., Ltd., Montreal 

Que. 

L45 L. A. Ford & Co., Salem, Mass. 

16 Brennan Boot & Shoe Co., Natick. Mass. 

17 Pacific Shoe Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

18 Alden, Walker & Wilde, N. Weymouth, 

Mass. 

19 Reliance Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

22 Fitzpatrick Shoe Co., Stoughton,. Mass. 

28 Banner Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 

29 The Scottsmith Co., Brockton, Mass. 

84 A. Q. Walton & Co., Lynn, Mass. 

85 Stover Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

38 Wauban Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

40 North Shore Shoe Co., Salem, Mass. 

41 KeHh & Pratt, No. Middleboro, Mass. 

42 Lott Shoe Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

45 Bicycle Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

46 Rice & Hutchins, Inc., Rockland, Mass. 

48 Fiebrlch, Fox, Hilker Co., Racine, Wis. 

49 Granite Shoe Co., Cochituate, Mass. 

50 Brockton Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

51 Easton Shoe Co., Easton, Pa. 

62 The Berkley Boot & Shoe Co» Inc., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

63 Farmington Shoe Co., Farmlngton, N. H. 

66 John F. Foster & Son. Avon, Mass. 
58 Condon Bros. & Co., Brockton, Mass. 
69 Brockton Co-operative B. A S. Co., 

Brockton, Mass. 

60 Cygolf Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

61 Warwick Shoe Co., Natick, Mass. 

62 Spencer Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

68 John G. Neubauer, San Francisco, Cal. 

64 Warsaw Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

67 Chesley & Rugg, Haverhill, Mass. 

72 C. S. Marshall & Co., Brockton, Mass. 

78 Geo. Frederick, Lawrence, Mass. 

74 Hart Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

76 Alpha Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

77 York Shoe Mlg. Co., York, Pa, 

78 McCarthy A McDonald, Marlboro, Mass. 
88 Tunnel City Shoe Co., No. Adams, Mass. 
91 Royal Shoe Co., Randolph, Maas. 

98 Crescent Shoe Co., Brockton, Mmi. 

98 H. O. W. Co., Chicago, lU. 
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194 Howes Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

195 Monroe Shoe Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

196 E. R Marshall Co., Hamilton, Ontario, 

Canada. 
198 The A. B. C. Shoe Co.. New York City. 

198 The Locust Shoe Co., Haverhill. Mass. 

199 The James Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

201 American Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

202 International Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 

204 Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., San Fran- 

cisco, Cal. 

205 I. T. Speciality Co., No. Stoughton, Mass 
207 Dudley Shoe Co., Webster, Mass. 

209 Flower City Shoe Co., Rochester, N. T. 

210 J. ft T. Bell, Montreal, Que. 

212 Kelly-Evans Co., Brockton, Mass. 
218 L. B. Shoe Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
215 Mortimer Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

218 Fraternity Shoe Co., New Tork City. 

219 California Shoe Co., Petaluma. Cal. 

220 Domestic Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

221 Granite Rock Shoe Co., Buffalo, N. T. 

228 Richmond Shoe Co., 272 Devonshire St.. 

Boston. 

225 Brotherhood Shoe Mfg. Co., Baltimore, 

Md. 

226 International Shoe Mfg. Co., Baltimore, 

Md. 

227 Henrietta Shoe Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

229 Cady Boot and Shoe Mfg. Co., Cleve- 

land, Ohio. 

280 Old Dominion Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

281 Consolidated Shoe Co., Middleboro, 

Mass. 

283 Wauchusett Shoe Co., Natick, Mass. 

284 Washington Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
286 Berkshire Shoe Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 

288 Globe Shoe Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

289 GarfleliSf Shoe Co., Chicago, IlL 

241 Nonpareil Shoe Co., Springfield, Mass. 
248 Buckingham & Hecht, San Francisco. 

244 Nesmith Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

245 Adams Shoe Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

246 R. H. Long Mfg. Co., So. Framingham, 

Mass. 

248 The Pickett Shoe Co., Boston, Mass, 

249 G. M. Kutz Co., San Francisco, CaL 
251 Harlem Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 
254 Alliance Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 
256 H. H. Brown & Co., No. Brookfleld, 

Mass. 

267 Harry C. Brown, Boston, Mass. 

258 Quabaug Shoe Co., N. Brookfleld, Mstss. 

268 Raymond, Jones & Co., Boston, Mass. 

264 Falls Shoe Co., East Weymouth, Mass. 

265 F. M. Hoyt Shoe Co., Manchester, N. H. 
268 Wm. F. Joyce Shoe Co., Hornellsville, 

N. Y. 

271 Elastem Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

272 North Lebanon Shoe Factory, Lebanon, 

Pa. 



278 Whitney Boot & Shoe Mfg. Co., Cleve- 

land, Ohio. 

274 The Pioneer Shoe House^ New York 

City, N. Y. 

275 M. Germuth & Son, New York. N. Z. 

276 The Hurd Shoe Ca, Utica, N. Y. 

277 ChurchiU Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

279 Howard Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

280 Woodman Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

281 Blmira Shoe Co., Elmira. N. Y. 

288 Torrey, Curtis & TirreU, N. Weymouth, 



286 Leonard & Barrows, Middleboro, Mass. 

285 Leonard & Barrows, Belfast Me. 

286 M. A. Packard Co., Inc., Brockton, Mass. 

287 Quincy Shoe Co., Chicago, m. 

288 Simon Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 

289 BngUsh Shoe Co., New York. N. Y. 

290 G^eo. E. Keith Co., Brockton, Mass. 

290 Geo. E. Keith Co., Middleboro, Mass. 

291 Big Four Shoe Co., 51 Lincoln St. 

Boston, Mass. 

292 William Penn Shoe Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
298 Trenton Shoe Factory, Toledo, Ohla 

295 F. E. Ransom & Co., Rockland, Mass. 

296 B. E. Taylor & Co., Brockton, 

296 E. B. Taylor & Co., New Bedford, 

297 Preston B. Keith Shoe Co., Brockton, 

Mass. 

298 Whitman & Keith, Brocktx>n, Maos. 

299 Shaw & Tannatt Brockton, Mass. 

800 Geo. G. Snow Co., Brockton, Mass. 

801 Erie Shoe Co., Erie, Pa. 

802 LuneUe Shoe Co., Haverhill, Masf^, 
808 Stacy, Adams & Co., Brockton, Mass. 

804 Monumental Shoe Co., Baltimore, Md. 

805 Kenoza Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mms. 

806 Classmate Shoe Co., Chicago^ DL 

807 Quaker Shoe Co^ Philadelphia, Pa. 

808 N. R. Packard & Co., Brockton, Mass. 

809 Reade Shoe Co., New York City, N. Y. 

810 Howard & Foster, Brocktpn, Mass. 

811 Stonewall Jackson Shoe Co.t Baltimore, 

Md. 

818 Cochituate Shoe Co., Cochituate, Mass. 

815 Slater & MorriU, So. Braintree, Mass. 

816 Walker & Whitman, Brockton, Biasa. 

818 Mills Shoe Co., Baltimore, Md. 

819 Shoe Manufacturers' Syndicate, Farm- 

ington, N. H. 

821 Racine Shoe Co., Racine, Wis. 

822 Don Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

824 E. W. Shoe Co., East Weymouth. Mass. 

826 Mutual Shoe Co.. New York City, N. Y. 

327 Rambler Shoe Co., Farmington, N. H. 

828 The Capital Shoe Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

829 Wiman Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 

880 Webster Shoe Co., Webster, Mass. 

881 Regent Shoe Mfg. Co., Omaha, Neb. 

882 Majestic Shoe Co., San Francisco, CaL 
888 Chicago Union Shoe Co., Chicago^ HI, 
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884 Murray Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

835 Foster Shoe Co.. Brockton, Mass. 

886 The Rockwood Shoe Mfg. Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

387 Ohio Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Otiio. 

388 Martin Weber. Newark, N. J. 
889 Waconda Shoe Co., Portland, Ore. 

840 Pennsylvania Shoe Co., Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

841 Lynch Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
848 Huiskamp Bros., Keokuk, Ohio. 
848 Liamson Slioe Co., Chicago, HI. 

847 Monarch Shoe Co.^ East Weymouth, 



848 Duane Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 

850 Slater Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 

851 Meyer Shoe Co., Galena, 111. 

852 Graham Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 
858 Pearl Shoe C6., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

854 North Western Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

855 Maine Shoe Co.,* Portland, Me. 

357 New Orleans Boot & Shoe Mfg. Co., 
New Orleans^ La. 

858 Heyliger Shoe Co., Chicago, HI. 

859 Syndicate Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
IfO Renfrew Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

8ll Geo; B. Hatch, Chicago, HI. 

868 Superior Shoe Mfg. Co., Chicago, HI. 

868 F. H. Hopf & Co., South Natick, Mass. 

365 The Marx Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

366 Tri-State Shoe Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

367 Maanexit Shoe Co., Webster, Mass. 

368 Qeo, Mueller's Sons, New York, N. Y. 

869 Adam Brandau, De<«ioit, Mich. 

370 G. B. Dickey Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
871 The Lake Boot and Shoe Co., Chicago, 
HI. 

372 Guthman Shoe Co., Chicago, HL 

373 Weymouth Shoe Co., Boston. Mass. 

875 Inter-State Shoe Mfg. Co.. New York. 

N. Y. 

876 The Solid Rock Shoe Co., Bvansville, 

Ind. 

877 St. Clair Shoe Co., Toledo, Ohia 

878 The Optimos Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

879 Lucky Seven Shoe Co., Bast Wey- 

mouth, Mass. 

880 Wallace Shoe Co., Chicago, HL 

881 Buffalo Shoe Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

882 Seal Rock Shoe Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
888 Junior Shoe Co.. Brockton. Mass. 

Shoe Trade Supplies. 
A2 Laird Prior Co., Brockton, Mass. 
A4 Ferd Thompson & Co., Shoe Dressings, 

112 Pearl St, Boston, Mass. 
A5 dias. H. Daly, Remnants, Abington, 



A6 Brockton Stain Co., Brockton, Mass. 

A8 Campello Blacking Co., Campello, Mass. 

A9 W.. H. D^nehy, Randolph, Mass. 

All Brockton Rand Co. 



A15 Old Colony Rand Co., Brockton, Mass. 
A17 Zapha Shoe Polish Co., Brockton, Mass. 
A20 Wade & Clifford, Brockton, Mass. 
A22 Perley R Barbour, Brockton, Mass. 
A28 The Morse Mfg. Co., New Bedford, 

Mass. 
A24 Brockton Welting Co., Brockton, Mass. 
A25 Highland Chemical Co., Brockton, 

Mass. 
A 27 Brockton Chemical Co., Brockton. 
A28 Natick Cement Co., Natick, Mass. 
A80 John Spence, Rockland, Mass. 



WE 



• • • 
DONnr PATROIZE. 



FOOD AND KINDRBD PRODUCTS. 

Bread — McKinney Bread Company, St. Louts, 
Mo.; National Biscuit Company, Chicago. 
HI. 

Cigars — Carl Upman, of New York City; 
Kerbs, Wertheim & Schiffer, of New York 
City; The Henry George and Tom Moore. 

Floui^-Washbum-Crosby Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Kelley Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Groceries — James Butler, New York City. 

Meats — ^Kingan Packing Company, of In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Pipes — ^Wm. Demuth & Co^ New York. 

Tobacoo — American and Continental Tobac- 
co Companies. 

CLOTHING. 

Buttons — Davenport Pearl Button Company. 
Davenport, Iowa; Krementz & Co., New- 
ark. N. J. 

Clothing — N. Snellenberg & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Clothiers' Bzchange, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Blauner Bros., New York. 

Corsets — Chicago Corset- Company, manu- 
fiactiirers Kabo and La Marguerite Corsets. 

Gleves — J. H. Cownie Glove COi^ Dec Moines, 
Iowa; California Glove Co., Napa, Cal. 

Hats — J. B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; B. M. Knox Company, Brooklyn. N. Y. 

Shirts and Collars— United Shirt and Collar 
Company, Troy, N. Y.; Van Zandt, Jacobs 
Js Co., Troy, N. Y.; Cluett, Peabody A Co., 
Troy, N. Y.; James R. Kaiser, New York 
City. 

Textile — Merrimac Manuf^turing Co. (print- 
ed goods), Lowell, Mass. 

Underweai^-OneiU Knitting BCllls, UUca, N. 
Y. 

Woolens — Hartford Carpet Co., Thompson- 
ville, Conn.; J. Capps A Son, Jacksonville, 
HL 

PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS. 
Bookbinders — Gtoo. M. HIU Co., Chicago^ lU,: 
Boorum Pease Co.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Newspaper* — Philadelphia Democrat, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Hudson, Kimberly & Co^ 
printers of Kansas City, Mo.; W. B. Con- 
Icey Co., publishers, Hammond, Ind.; Times 
Los Angeles, CaL; Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Shoos — Harney Bros., Lynn, Mass.; J. E. Tilt 
Shoe Co., ChlcafiTO, HI. 

Suspenders — Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, 
Conn. 

POTTERY, GLASS, STONE. AND 
CEMENT. 

Pottery and Brick — J. B. Owens Pottery Co., 
of Zaneflvllle, Ohio; Northwestern Terra 
Cotta Co. of Chicago, 111.; C.W.Stlne Pot- 
tery Co., White Cottage, Ohio; Harbison- 
Walker Refractory Co., Pittsburg, Pa'.; 
Utica Hydraulic Cement and Utica . Ce- 
ment Mfg. Co., Utica, ni. 

MACHINERY AND BUILDINQ. 

General Hardware— Landers, Frary & Clark. 
Aetna Company, New Britain, Conn.; Iver 
Johnson Arms Company, Fitchburg, Msuis.; 
Kelsey Furnace Compeuiy, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Brown & Sharpe Tool Company, Provi- 
dence, R. L; John Russell Cutlery Com- 
pany, Turner's Falls, Mass.; Atlas Tack 
Company, Fair Haven, Mass.; Henry Dlss- 
ton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; American 
Hardware Co. (Russell & Erwln Co. and 
P. A P. Corbin Co.), New Britain, Conn.; 
Merrltt A Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Iron and Steel — ^Illinois Iron and Bolt Com- 
pany, of CarpentersvlUe, BL; Carborun- 
dum Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
Casey & Hedges, Chattanooga, Tenn«; 
Gumey Foundry Company, Toronto, Ont; 
Sattley Manufacturing Company, Spring- 
field, Ohio; Page Needle Company, Frank- 
lin, N. H.; American Circular Loom Com- 
pany, New Orange, N. J.; Pajme Engine 
Company, Elmlra, N. Y.; Lincoln Iron 
Works (F. R. Patch Manufacturing Com- 
pany), Rutland, Vt; Brie City Iron Works, 
Erie, Pa.; David Maydole Hammer Co., 
Norwich, N. Y.; Singer Sewing Machine 
Co., Elizabeth, N. J.; National Elevator 
and Machine Company, Honesdale, Pa.; 
Pittsburg Expanded Metal* Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa.; Peckham Manufacturing Compajiy, 
Kingston, N. Y.; American Hoist and Der- 
rick Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Iron, Architeotural — Geo. L. Mesklr. EiVans- 
ville, Ind. 

Stoves — Germer Stove Company, E3rle, Pa.; 
"Radiant Home" Stoves, Ranges, and Hot 
Air Blast, Erie, Pa.; Wrought Iron Range 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 



WOOD AND FURNTTURB. 

Sage— Gulf Bag Company, New Orleans, La^ 
branch Bern Is Bros., St. Louis, Mo. 

Baskets — ^Williams Manufacturing Company, 
Northampton, Mass. 

Brooms and Dusters — The Lee Broom and 
Duster Company, of Davenport, Iowa; M. 
Goeller's Sons, Clrclevllle, Ohio; Merkle- 
Wiloy Broom Co., Parts, ni. 

Carriages — Crane, Breed & Co^ Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Cooperage— Northwestern Cooperage and 
Lumber Company (otherwise known as the 
Buckeye Stave Company), of Ohio, Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin; EHgin Butter Tub 
Company, Elgin, 111.; Williams Cooperage 
Company and Palmer Manuftu2turlng 
Company of Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

China — ^Wick China Company, Kittannlng, 
Pa. 

Furniture — ^Amertcan Billiard Table Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio; Brumby Chair 
Company, Marietta, (5a.; O. Wlsner Piano 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Krell Piano 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; N. Drucker A 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; St Johns Table 
Company, St. Johns, Mich.; Grand Rapids 
Furniture Manufacturing Association, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Derby Desk Co^ 
Boston, Mass. 

Gold Leaf— W. H. Kemp Company, New 
York, N. Y.; Andrew Reeves, Chicago, 111. ; 
George Reeves, Cape May, N. J.; Hastings 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Henry Ayers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lumber — Trinity County Lumber Company, 
Groveton, Texas; Relnle Bros. & Solomon, 
Baltimore, Md.; Hlmmelberger Harrison 
Lumber Company, Morehouse, Mo.; Union 
Lumber Company, Fort Bragg, CbL; St. 
Paul and Tacoma Lumber Company, Ta- 
coma* Wash.; Gray's Harbor CommercUl 
Co, Cosmopolls, Wash. 

Leather— Kullman, Sals A Co., Benica, CaL; 
A. B. Patrick & Ca, San Francisco, Cal; 
Lerch Bros., Baltimore, Md. 

Paper Boxes— E. N. Rowell & Co., Batavla, 
N. Y.; J. N. Roberts & Co., Metropolis, HL 

Paper — ^Remington-Martin Paper Co., Nor- 
folk, N. Y. (Rasrmond Paper Co^ Ray- 
mondsville, N. Y.; J. L. Frost Paper Co., 
Norwood, N. Y.;) Potter Wall Paper Co, 
Hoboken, N. J. 

Typewriters — ^Underwood Typewriter Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn. 

Watches — Kesrstone Watch Case Company, 
of Philadelphia, Pa.; Crescent Courvolseer 
Wilcox Company; Jos. Fahy, Brooklyn 
Watch Case Company, Sag Harboi*. ^ 
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IS WORTH WHILE; 



Tpa'y^ gpt.aoipethipg to sell and talk about it 
fbfjtmppth.prpo in the Shoe Workers' Journal. 
1(^5 the. maguzifl? that is owped and published 
and read by the union shoeworkers of the United 
States and Oamida. They are all **folkfc^" who fire 
earning money every week, and the Journal 
carries your ad. right into their homes and tells 
the mothers and brothers and sisters and wives 
all about, you. 





iieii? 





Alili UKIONt. 

Af^ j|ij( j^nfJ^SM^, ^y^^^^ iiuMle. imder gtrictly tudon oondltfofis and warranted, f 1.00 per <lot. tend SSSio,.. , 
In stamps foif' three trial blades. Edge trimming kolTes, taekpnllen, lastere' tools an^ warranty raiors ^ 

> BannfaetaMdby 

CrSfYHE^' Il.lt. OHBIBTHNami CO. C A. BOHUN. 

TeJMKai QoMMAt^i .. Ml & Mosntpvlo, 9r^m, Bi(00i;T0ii« Mam. 

Aflpe^. Waiitod,t]i'«7/Bc^ shoe iaetory. ontaido ol MawaebiuettB. Ipfoo^ Compii^f lotL. 




mm ONLY SHOES 
BEARINft THrS STAMP; 



It denotes that the Footwear. 

was made under . UNION ; 

conditions. 



PatronlM the AdTertisen Who t^atronlie Tonr Maganne 
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UHIOM 3TAMF CONTRACT 




Boot and Shoe Workers' Union 

' HEADQUMTERS. 246 SUMMER ST., BOSTON, MASS. 



Onion JSt:amfi Oont:jraot:« 

Afirtrmnit entered into this .•...' day. of • . « • 190 . 

by and between ,#•.... •• 

shoe manufacturer of • • •• t 

hereinafter known as the Employer, and the Boot and Shoe Workers* Union, with headquarters at S46 Summer St., 
Boston, Mass., hereinafter ](nown an the Union, witnessetb : 

3lir«t The Union agrees to furnish its Union Stamp to the Bmployer free of charge, to make mo additional price 
for the oseof the Stamp, to made no discrimination between the Employer and other firms, persons or corporations 
who may enter into an agreement with^he Union for the use of the Union Stamp, and to make all reasonable effort to 
advertise the Union stamp, and to create a demjnd for the Union Stairped products of the Emp oyer, in common with 
other employers usinsr the Union Stamp. 

fhtw^. In consideration of the toresoing valuable privileges, the Employer agrees to hire as shoe workers, only 
members of the Boot and Shoe Workers' Union, in good standioe, and further agrees not to retain any shoe worker in 
his employment alter receiving notice from the Union that such shoe worker is objectionable to the Union, either on ac- 
count of being in arrears for dues, or disobedience of Union Rules or f.aws, or from any other cause. 

Sbtrik 'Hic Employer agrees that he will not cause or allow the Union Stamp to be placed on any roods not made 
in the factory for which the use of the Union Stamp i<> granted, and the Bmployer agrees that it will be a violatioo 
of this contract to nse the Union Stamp or Stamps in any other place than the particular factory for which the use of the 
Stamp is granted. 

Jliniitb. It is mutually agreed that the Union will not cause or sanction any strike, and that the Bmployer will not 
lock out his employes while this agreement is in force. 

All questions of wages or conditions of Labor, which cannot be mutually agreed upon, shall be submitted to 



The decision of this Board of Arbitration shall be final and binding upon the Bmployer, ihe Union, and the 

^'"^he Employer agrees that where a change of system or method is made, he will notify the Local Union affected and 
endeavor to muttially agree upon a price to be paid. Failing to agree the. matter shall be arbitrated, and the decision 
rendered shall date from the time of chanee in system or method. 

During the life of this contract there shall be no reduction of wages, unless by mutual agreement of the Employer 
and Local Union, or Local Unions affected, and no question shall be submitted for arbitration except the original one 

^*° In the event of the. Employer or Local Union, or a duly authorized agent, giving written notice to the General Pres- 
ident of their de«ire to refer ro arbitration anv matter in dispute, reiativt to wases, conditions of employment, interpr^a- 
tion of contract^ or any o; her difference of opinion, he shall insist that the applicaUon for same shall be signed within 
seven days from his receipt of said notice. Failure of either party to comply with this clause shall conatitvte a direct vi. 

Vlfth The Union agrees to assist the Employer in procuring competent shoe workers to All the places of any em. 
ployes who refuse to abide by Section FOUR or this agreement, or who may withdraw or be expelled xrom the Boot and 

mtxih. The Employer agrees tVat the resrularly appointed collectors, or business agents acting in the capacity of 
coil^ors shiill not be hindered or obstructed in collecting dues from members working in the factory. 

9raridb. The Employer agrees that the Ueneral President of the Union, or hiC deputy upon his written order, may 
visit the employees in the factory at any time. 

Etnfatb The Employer agrees that the Union is the lawful owner of the Union Stamp, aM the Employer agrees 
not to make or cause to be made any Union stamp or SUmps, and it is further agreed that the Union will furnish free 
of cost, all Stamps neccessary to be used under this agreement. ....... us 

Ninth. The Union agrees that no person except the General President, or his deputy upon his written order, shall 
have the Hght to demand or receive the Union Stamp from the Employer. 

Ortitb Should the Employer violate this agreement, he agrees to surrender the Union Stamp or Stamps in his pos- 
session lo'the Genrral Frfsldent or his deputy, upon his written order, and that the said General President, or his 
deputy may take said Stamp or Stamps, wherever thev mav be, without being liable for damages or otherwise. 

Slrnnttb •« cas« the said Employer ahall for any cause fail to deliver the said SUmp or Stamps to the Genenl 
President, or his deputy, a» provided in thi« agreement, the Employer shall be liable to the General President in the 
sum of two hundred (aoo) dollars, as liquidated damage*, to be rt covered by the General President in an action of con- 
tract, brought in the name of the General President, for the benefit of the Union, against the Employer. 

ainrlflb. This agreement shall remain In force until 

Should cither party desire to alter, ame d or annul this agreement, it shall give a written notice thereof to the other 
party three months before expiration of the agreement; and if the parties fail to give such notice, the agreement shall 
continue in force for another year, and so on from year to year until such notice is given. 

abtrtrrntb In case the Employer shall cease to do business, or shall transfer its business, o** any part thereof, to 
any person or persons, or corporatien, this agreement shall be endert, and the SUmp or Stamps shall be returned to the Gen- 
r*l President forthwith without demand from the Union, when a new agreement, of similar tenor to this, may be 
ntered into between the Empjoyer and the General Executive Board of the Boot and Shoe Worker*' Union. 

Signed, 

By 

For HU Anplofcr. 

^ wir'mVwioi, 
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The I. P. Hyde Extension Blades 



'Skat'' 



»<ri^v „m.j i w »w . 



Are made by Union Workmen. Ask your 
dealer for a HYDE Blade. The quality will 
speak for itself. 

■YPi wnNUFAcniiMm co-.swmrwy. mass. 

SHOE REPAIR WORKS 

POWER MACHINERY. 

Equipped with a full line of Machines, Finding and Fixtures. Central Location. 
Rent only $15.00, Splendid, permanently established repair trade; averaged last frnr 
months over $450.00 per month. Also a full ontfit for making McKay Slippers. ?1250. 
takes it if taken at once. 

A chance for some enterprising shoemaker with small capital to step into an estab- 
lished paying business from the start. 

SHE REMW W»HS, 124 flirrisM St.. NveiHrt. Mwa. 




Arnold Shoe Form 

Made of Leather Board. 

Weight only^ Ounces. 

Lightest and Best for Shoe Samples 




Made to Order on Any Shape of Last. 

Traveling Men Like Them. 
Jobbers and Retailers Call For Them. 



For Samples and Prices write to 

C. S. PIERCE, 

BOSTON. MASS. 



THIS LABEL 

eUARANTEES 
A PERFECT 
INSTRUMENT 







Q^SRugJRaAiPg} 



On all Union -Made 

PlanoSf Organs and 

Hutticat Instruments 

ASH POD IT 



Patroniie ths AdTertiaera who Patronise Tqv ¥«?A«in«» , CjOOQIC 
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OFFICIAL MAGAZINB OF THB BOOT AND SHOE WORKERS' UNION. 




C. L. BAINl, 
■DllOft JlND MANAfiB 

Boston, IUm. 



LABOR'S FIRST SKIRMISH. 



Story of the Anti-Iittlefield Campaign— Written Immediately After Retnming 

From Maine. 



By Samnel 'Gompers. 

ONE of the things upon which I insisted was that Labor's campaign 
should be conducted upon a high plane; that personalties should be 
avoided; that the principles for which Labor stands should be enun- 
ciated ; that the campaign against Mr. Littlefield should be made upon 
his policy and his record. State or local matters were not interfered with. 
The complaints of Labor enumerated in our Bill of Grievances and the special 
matters in which Mr. Littlefield had demonstrated his hostility to labor and the 
interests of the people generally were constantly put to the front. The prin- 
ciples for which Labor stands, the laws and policies which it advocates, are 
those which in their fullest sense carry with them the welfare of the people 
generally, hence our campaign was not a partisan one in any sense, but of vital 
interest to all citizens. 

On the other hand, the attitude of Mr. Littlefield and of many who spoke 
for him and the press which supported him was that it was a piece of effrontery 
for Labor to enter into the campaign. The exercise of our right to appeal to 
our fellow citizens to aid us in the redress of our wrongs and theirs and the 
attainment of our rights and theirs was viciously attacked, ridiculed, and mis- 
represented. 

The fact that Mr. Cannon, of Illinois, Mr. Taft, of Ohio, Mr. Lodge, of 
Massachusetts, Mr. Beveridge, of Indiana, Mr. Watson, of Indiana, Mr. Hamil- 
ton, of Michigan, and other prominent Republicans entered Maine to advocate 
the re-election of Mr. Littlefield seemingly did not occur to Labor's opponents 
as being a matter of equal criticism, if cause for criticism there be, in the fact 
of taking part in a campaign where one is not a resident. How about the spell- 
binders so widely advertised? 

Then came Secretary of War Taft, who delivered a speech in Bath. Not- 
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withstanding he had a large meeting and was respectfully listened to, the vote 
of Bath was his answer. 

• • • • • 

In Rumford Falls, where "Uncle Joe" spoke, he was questioned by several 
in the audience when he boasted of existing conditions of Labor. A partisan 
paper reports a colloquy somewhat as follows: 

"Citizen: Mr. Cannon, how is it that the trusts sell their goods cheaper 
in Europe than they do heref 

Mr. Cannon: What is your name? 

Citizen: Never mind my name. That doesn't matter. Answer my ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Cannon: My name is Joe Cannon. What's yours f 

Citizen: I say again that doesn't matter. Answer my question. 

Mr. Cannon: Do yon work? Do you earn an honest living? 

Citizen: Yes; I work for the paper company up here, 13 hours a day for 
90 cents. 

Mr. Cannon: Come out to Illinois and you can find a better job." 

From various parts of the audience questions were asked, which "Uncle 
Joe" failed to answer, but he became so abusive of the representatives of Labor 
that the chairman interfered and refused to allow further questioning. Not only 
Mr. Cannon, but Mr. Littlefield found citizens in many places darting questions 
at them, which they (Mr. Littlefield and Mr. Cannon) were either incapable of 
answering or unwilling to do so. 

• • • • • 

It is common knowledge in the second district of Maine that Mr. Little- 
field 's "influence" secured by corrupt methods his nomination for Congress 
over his opponent, Mr. Swazee, and that the railroads and corporate interests 
furnished the means. 

That the trusts and corporate interests were enlisted in this campaign to 
prevent Mr. Littlefield 's defeat is evidenced by the hysteria of the hostile press 
throughout the country. That they recognized him as their pliant tool no one 
questions, even now that the election is over. 

The conmiercial, railroad, and shipping trusts poured immense sums of 
money into the campaign and the methods used to "get" the nomination were 
amply employed to secure Mr. Littlefield 's election at any cost. 

The Parry-Post-Gripe-Nuts-Manufacturers '-Association and so-called Citi- 
zens' Alliance had their henchmen in the field. A Mr. York was much in evi- 
■dence, even though his work was of the dark-lantern order. 

A wholesale wine and whisky house of New York sent out letters to the 
grocery men and the illicit whisky dealers in prohibition Maine warning them 
Against the "dangers" of Mr. Littlefield 's defeat and the "invasion" of the 
"^'demagogues" of labor. 

A trust representative of Boston sent out a "confidential" letter urging 
the "Interests" to stand together regardless of party against "that man Gtom- 

pers. ' ' 

• • • • • 

Every species of trust influence, of corporate wealth methods ever employed 
in the most despicable and corrupt campaign in history was duplicated if not 
improved upon in the effort to prevent the defeat of Mr. Littlefield. It is to the 
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credit and honor of the people there that they aided in administering a terrible 

rebuke to Mr. Littlefleld and all he stood for. 

• • • • • 

That Mr. Littlefleld had funds galore was known to every one. The means 
to which they were employed were of course, not so well known. One of his 
plans was to hire all the available halls in the small towns so as to prevent us 
holding meetings indoors. Several of my associates in the campaign were com- 
pelled to speak in the open air even when Mr. Littlefleld 's meetings were not 
in progress and the local halls were idle. The halls in Lisbon Falls were hired 
by Mr. Littlefleld 's agents for the evening when I was to make a speech there. 
The indignation, however, among the citizens was so great and manifested so 
emphatically, that Mr. Littlefleld 's managers were compelled to surrender the 
hall so that Labor's representatives could hire it. This enforced compliance 
was then published as an act of courtesy toward me. As a matter of fact Mr. 
Littlefleld was evidently convinced that his *' freeze-out" policy if pcrs^isted in 
would create even greater indignation, not only in the town but in the entire 

district. 

• • • • • 

One of our plans which excited great uneasiness among the opposition was 
the quiet personal talks which the wage-workers held with all whom they could 
reach. This feature of the work was limited by the fact that we entered upon 
the campaign less than four weeks before election, and the workmen having to 
labor all day or all night, as the case might be, had very little time to devote to 
this work. This quiet volunteer work was in conspicuous contrast to the noisy 

falsehoods and violent denunciation of the opposition. 

• • • • • 

Labor did not undertake to defeat Mr. Littlefleld because he was a Repub- 
lican, nor because his conspicuous opponent was a Democrat. It made a clean 
flght against Mr. Littlefleld because of his bitter, relentless antagonism to the 
best interests of the wage-earners, as well as the common people of our country. 

Of course, Mr. Littlefleld and Labor's other opponents, in the newspapers 
and elsewhere, undertook to belittle our effort as soon as the result was kno>vn 
and to assert that the awful slashing of his vote (so great that he barely slipped 
in) was due to other causes than Labor's effort. This was not surprising. Yes, 
Mr. Littlefleld goes so far as to say that Labor's opposition helped him. He 
might say, in the language of Napoleon, at the end of a great battle, ''Another 
such victory and I am undone." 



Shoe Workers, stay away 
from Syracuse, N. Y. Strike on 
at A. E. Nettleton factory. 
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THE TRADES AND LABOR CON- 
GRESS OF CANADA, 



By E. W. A. O'Dell. 

CHE twenty-second annual meeting of the Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada began its sessions in Victoria, B. C, on September 17th, 1906, 
and dosed its work on September 25th, at midnight, closing what was 
perhaps the most important gathering of representative labor men in 
the history of the Dominion. About eighty-five delegates, representing Locals 
of International Organizations, were in attendance. 

To those of our Organization who are not familiar with the character and 
work of the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, it would be as well, perhaps, 
to give a brief resume of its work and purposes. It is to the workers of Canada 
what the British Trades Union Congress is to the workers of Great Britain. It 
is somewhat similar in its functions to that of a State Federation of Labor, in- 
as-much as it deals with legislative matters only, and differing somewhat from 
the A. F of L., in that its delegates to the Convention are elected from local 
Unions afi&liated with International bodies. It does not attempt to settle mat- 
ters of trade jurisdiction like the A. F. of L., but confines its attention to se- 
curing laws and enactments from the Federal Gk)vemment and Provincial 
Legblatures. It has a Federal Executive Committee composed of the President, 
Vice-President and Secretary, who employ a solicitor to watch legislation, 
draft bills, and submit the various resolutions passed by Congress into presenta- 
ble shape for submission to the House of Commons or Federal Parliament. 

There is also an Executive Conmiittee elected by the Congress to look after 
legislation in the respective Provinces to which they belong. 

The success that has attended the efforts of our fellow trade-unionists of 
Great Britain has had a powerful effect in stimulating the workers in Canada 
to emulate and adopt a similar course of action here. Efforts have been made 
from time to time to conmiit the Congress to a declaration favoring independent 
political action, but never did it receive a ready response and almost unanimous 
endorsation of this body before. What opposition there was to declaring in 
favor of political action on the part of the Congress arose from a group of men 
commonly known as "Extremists." 

The resolution which called forth most vigorous debate was as follows: 

1. "That the Congress endorse the idea of sending representatives of 
labor to Parliament and to the local Legislatures, for the direct purpose of con- 
serving the interests of the working people of the country. 

2. "That such action as may be necessary to attain this object shall be 
independent of this Congress. 

3. "That the Platform of Principles of the Congress be recommended as 
the platform to be adopted by those engaged- in this independent effort. 

4. "That immediately upon the adjournment of this Convention the Pro- 
vincial Executives of this Congress take the preliminary steps to suounon a 
convention of Trade-Unionists of their respective Porvinces, and those in sym- 
pathy with Organized Labor, for the purpose of forming the necessary associa- 
tion to carry on thereafter the work of electing labor men to Parliament i 
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THE TRADES AND LABOR CONGRESS OF CANADA 

5. "That upon such Convention heing summoned and convened, the func- 
tions of the Provincial Executives in this regard shall cease." 

The following is the Platform of Principles recommended as a hasis for 
those engaged in forming the proposed party: 

Platform of Principles. 

1. Free compulsory education. 

2. Legal working day of eight hours, and six days to a week. 

3. (Government inspection of all industries. 

4. Abolition of contract system on all public works. 

5. A minimum living wage based on local conditions. 

6. Public ownership of all franchises, such as railways, telegraphs, tele- 
phones, water-works, lighting, etc. 

7. Tax reform by lessening taxation on industry and increasing it on land 
values. 

8. Abolition of the Dominion Senate. 

9. Exclusion of Chinese. 

10. The Union Label to be placed on all manufactured goods where practi- 
cable, and on all Government and Municipal supplies. 

U. Abolition of child labor by children under fourteen years of age, and 
of female labor in all branches of industrial life, such as mines, work-shops, 
factories, etc. 

12. Abolition of property qualification for all public oflQces. 

13. Voluntary arbitration of labor disputes. 

14. Proportional representation with group constituencies, and abolition 
of municipal wards. 

15. Direct legislation through the initiative and referendum. 

16. Prohibition of priscn labor in competition with free labor. 

The question of immigration was dealt with at considerable length. Many 
resolutions were introduced dealing with the subject. Lately new arrivals 
have appeared on the scene to supply the place of Chinese cheap labor, which 
has been practically excluded, owing to a poll tax of $500.00 per head, having 
to be paid before entering this country. This is a complicated question to deal 
with, inasmuch as the new arrivals are Hindoos from India, and British sub- 
jects, many of them having done service in the British army. This will require 
a supreme effort to induce the Federal authorities to introduce legislation along 
similar lines of the Natal Act, as exists in Australia. 

This session of the Congress eclipsed all others in the number and variety 
of resolutions that were introduced, and railroaded through vnthout niature and 
deliberate consideration. The wisdom of having old and experienced repre- 
sentatives from our International Unions on the ground was fully demonstrated 
when attempts were made to commit the Congress to a line of policy foreign 
to its heretofore proclaimed principles, through insidious resolutions that were 
likely to entrap the unwary delegates, many of whom had attended the Congress 
for the first time. To these experienced men devolved the duty of attacking 
and defeating many such, that upon the face of them seemed harmless enough, 
yet upon closer scrutiny bore all the ear-marks of a committal to a policy 
foreign to that heretofore enunciated by the Congress, as a sample, to-wit: 

''Resolved: That the time has arrived when this Convention should take 
into consideration the advisability of the reconstruction of the Trades and Labor 
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10 THE VIOLA! ION OF TRADE AGREEMENTS 

Congress of Canada, with a view of assuming absolute control of all organized 
labor in British North America." 

This, I am pleased to say, did not meet with the approval of the Congress. 
There was also an attempt to commit the Congress to an endorsation of all labels, 
regardless of whether they were bona fide Trades Union labels, which, how- 
ever, met with signal defeat. The former officers were re-elected, such as Presi- 
dent, Vice-President and Secretary. Mr. S. L. Landers of the United Garment 
Workers of America, being elected Fraternal Delegate to the next Convention 
of the A. F. of L. 

Winnipeg was selected as the next Convention city. 



THE VIOLATION OF TRADE AGREE- 
MENTS. 

(From Iron Moulders' Journal.) 



CHE value and usefulness of a trade agreement between employers and 
trade-unions hinges upon the willingness and ability of both parties to 
carry out its provisions. 11 one or the other violates its terms, and re- 
fuses to be governed by the conditions it provides for, not only is its 
value destroyed, but future agreements are rendered impossible. 

As the trade agreement has been found to be one of the most important fac- 
tors in maintaining industrial peace and stability, and in giving the unions a 
standing which enables them to take part in determining wage rates and shop 
conditions without continual recourse to strikes and the expenditure of large 
sums for carrying on an industrial warfare, it is most essential that they should 
indicate a determination to at all times comply with the terms of their contracts. 

The most successful trade-unions today are those who believe in trade 
agreements, and who furthermore believe in maintaining a discipline so effec- 
tive that no member, or group of members, can violate them with impunity. 

For the last few years the Boot and Shoe Workers' Union has been making 
most rapid progress in its relations with the employers, and today it has trade 
agreements with about 350 manufacturers. From a weak organization, with 
an uncertain membership, it has grown to be a powerful body, which today has 
greatly improved the conditions of thousands of shoemakers. 

In several instances the radical action of its members has brought the trade 
agreement into disrepute with the manufacturer, for, notably, in Brockton, Mass., 
and Chicago, III., members working under agreements, struck the factories, with- 
out the sanction of their officers and in direct violation of their trade contracts 
with the manufacturer, which contained an arbitration clause. This provided 
that there should be no strike or lockout during the life of the agreement, and 
that all questions which could not be settled between the employer and the em- 
ployes should be adjusted by arbitration. 

Owing to such action several large manufacturers declined to enter into 
further agreements, holding that the members of the Boot and Shoe Workera' 
Union were irresponsible and that the discipline and authority of the National 
Union was too weak to enable it to enforce its agreements. 
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THE VIOLATION OF TRADE AGREEMENTS It 

The officers who had endeavored to prevail upon the members to immediately 
return to work and submit the point in dispute to arbitration were accused by 
them of not having an interest in the union's welfare and of being too friendly 
with the manufacturer. 

Fortunately, for the future welfare of the organization, its officers, in addi- 
tion to their ability, had a high regard for business honesty, as applied to a 
trade-union, and refused to tolerate the actions of the radical and irresponsible 
element in the ranks, who were willing to sacrifice the work of years and the 
reputation of their organization, and throw their own laws to the winds, to 
gratify a momentary impulse. 

At their recent convention President John F. Tobin, in his report, said with 
reference to this subject: 

''Of all the questions that will come before this convention, nothing is of 
greater importance than the one as to whether legislation shall be adopted which 
is calculated to make our contracts secure, and thereby place ourselves in a posi- 
tion to exact strict compliance with our contracts upon the part of employers. 
It is useless for us to hope that any substantial degree of organization can be 
secured and maintained unless our contracts are beyond question as to their re- 
liability. We must reach that higher standard of union principle under which 
the members will spontaneously and enthusiastically rally to the support of our 
contracts. 

"'The same element within our own organization that eriticises the enormous 
expenditure of funds in the Lynn contest, is that same misguided element that 
can find an excuse for contract violation, and their reason for failing to protect 
our contrlicts. 

''While it is important that we should have large funds available for the 
protection of our contracts, what we need still more is a larger loyalty to the 
organization and to its agreements, and this will make it unnecessary to spend- 
our funds in the protection of our contracts when assailed by enemies either from 
within or without. 

"I am convinced that the only practical way to sustain our contracts is to 
provide in this convention for a penalty fixing a fine to operate automatically 
and at once when a strike occurs in violation of our contracts. We believe that 
legislation of this kind will save us large sums of money, and maintain for us a 
high standard for business integrity, because our contracts will not be violated, 
as our friends as well as our enemies will appreciate our ability to defeat any 
attempts made to destroy the validity of our agreements. 

"Unless this convention can see its way to amend our constitution in order 
to provide for this contract insurance in no uncertain way, I can see nothing in 
the way of further substantial progress for our union; and certainly we can 
never achieve that degree of organization and standing in the shoe trade which 
will make for the security of employment, higher wages and shorter hours. 

"While I have unbounded faith in the organization, and plenty of courage 
to do my part in promoting its welfare, I have no desire to undertake what seem 
to be impossibilities; and I am prepared to set aside the responsibilities which 
have rested upon my shoulders to no small extent during the past eleven years, 
unless the all-important discipline necessary to the success of any organization 
is forthcoming in a practical way, so that by the practice of this discipline in 
the administration of our constitution and the affairs of the organization, we 
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72 IOWA CHILD LABOR LAW 

can build up a loyalty to the organization, a respect for our obligations, and 
a unity of purpose and action which will make us practically invincible. 

"We sometimes hear our members justify Uie breaking of contracts because 
employers do likewise. To me this appears a very poor kind of logic, and re- 
minds me of the trite and true saying that Hwo wrongs do not make a right' 

''While it may be true that some shoe manufacturers indulge in trickery, 
and from time to time make changes in wages. inconsistent with the principle of 
arbitration, we have, as a rule, when our attention has been called to such vio- 
lations, been able to correct them and continue the contract in force; but we 
have never yet had the experience of a manufacturer violating his arbitration 
contract to the extent of locking out any number of his employes for the purpose 
of enforcing any new condition upon our union. 

''I, therefore, recommend legislation which I deem absolutely essential: 

''First, ♦'> declare that contracts with employers are necessary. 

"Second, thai contracts must be protected, so that when violated by our 
members quitting work in such numbers or under such circumstances as will 
cause an interruption in the factory, regardless of what technical or other ex- 
cuse they may offer, such members shall be automatically fined for this offense.'' 

We have quoted liberally from President Tobin's report, as the question he 
discussed is of great importance to the trade-union movement generally. 

The convention acting on this subject amended their constitution by insert- 
ing a clause Which places a fine of ten dollars upon any and every member who 
in violation of an agreement with the manufacturer strikes the shop. 

We believe that the convention acted vnsely and that the officers and dele- 
gates are deserving of hearty commendation by all those in the ranks of organ- 
ized labor, who believe that the provisions of a trade agreement should be ob- 
served as strictly as the terms of any contract which can be entered into. 

If the trade-unions desire to have trade agreements with manufacturers they 
must be able to carry out their part of any contract entered into, and unless 
they are able to do this, unless they are willing to discipline any group of mem- 
bers who would violate the contract, and in so doing violate the laws of their 
organization, they cannot expect to enjoy the respect and confidence of their 
employers, and trade agreements will become an impossibility. 



IOWA CHILD LABOR LAW. 

(Recently Enacted by the Iowa Legislature.) 

fPB an act to regulate the employment of child labor and to provide for 
the enforcement thereof (Additional to Chapter 8, Title XII, of the 
Code.) 
Be it enacted by the (General Assembly of the State of Iowa: 
Section 1. No person under fourteen years of age shall be employed, with 
or without wages or compensation, in any mine, manufacturing establishment, 
factory, mill, shop, laundry, slaughter house, or packing house, or in any store 
or mercantile establishment where more than eight persons are employed, or in 
the operation of any freight or passenger elevator. 

Sec. 2. No person under sixteen years of age shall be employed at any 
work or occupation by which, by reason of its nature or the place of employ- 
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IOWA CHILD LABOR iAW 18 

ment, the health of such person may be injured, or his morals depraved, or at 
work in which the handling or use of gunpowder, dynamite, or other like ex- 
plosive is required, and no female under sixteen years of age shall be employed 
in any capacity where the duties of such employment compel her to remain 
constantly standing. 

Sec. 3. No person under sixteen years of age shall be employed at any 
of the places or in any of the occupations recited in Sec. 1 hereof before the 
hour of 6 o'clock in the morning or after the hour of 9 o'clock in the even- 
ing, and if such person is employed exceeding five hours of each day, a noon 
intermission of not less than thirty minutes shall be given between the hours 
of 11 and 1 o'clock, and such person shall not be employed more than ten 
hours in any one day, exclusive of the noon intermission, but the provision of 
this section shall not apply to persons employed in husking sheds or other 
places connected with canning factories where vegetables or grain are prepared 
for canning and in which no machinery is operated. 

Sec. 4. Every person, firm, or corporation having in its employ, at any 
of the places or in any of the occupations recited in Sec. 1 of this act, any 
person under sixteen years of age, shall cause to be posted at some conspicuous 
location at the place of employment and where same shall be accessible to in- 
spection at all times during business hours, a list of the names of such persons, 
giving after each name the date of the birth of such person and the date when 
employed. 

Sec. 5. Any parent, guardian^ or other person who, having under his con- 
trol any person under sixteen years of age, causes or permits said person to 
work or be employed in violation of the provisions of this act, or any person 
making, certifying to, or causing to be made or certified to, any statement, cer- 
tificate, or other paper for the purpose of procuring the employment of any 
person in violation of the provisions of this act, or who makes, files, executes, or 
delivers any such statement, certificate or other papers containing any false 
statement for the purpose of procuring the employment of any person in viola- 
tion of this act, or for the purpose of concealing the violation of this act in 
such employment, and every person, firm, or corporation, whether for himself 
or corporation, either by himself or acting through any agent, foreman, super- 
intendent, or manager, who knowingly employs any person or permits any per- 
son to be employed in violation of the provisions of this act, or who shall re- 
fuse to allow any authorized officer or person to inspect any place of business 
under the provision of this act, if demand is made therefor at any time dur- 
ing business hours, or who shall wilfully obstruct such officer or person while 
making such inspection, or who shall fail to keep posted the lists containing 
the names of persons employed under sixteen years of age and other informa- 
tion as required by this act, or who shall knowingly insert any false state- 
ments in such list, or who ^dolates any other provision of this act, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon being found guilty thereof, shall be 
fined not to exceed $100 or be imprisoned in the county jail not to exceed thirty 
days. 

Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of the commissioner of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics to enforce the provisions of this act, and such conmiissioner and his 
deputies, factory inspectors, assistants, and other persons authorized by him in 
writing, state mine inspectors, and county attorneys, mayors, chiefs of police, 
and police officers, and acting under their written directions, city and town 
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marshalls, sheriffs and their deputies within the territories where they exercise 
their official functions, and any person having authority therefor in writing from 
a judge of a court of record within the territory over which such judge has 
jurisdiction, shall have authority to visit any of the places enumerated in Sec. 
1 of this act, and make an inspection thereof to ascertain if any of the provi- 
sions of this act are violated or any person unlawfully employed thereat, and 
such person shall not be interfered with or prevented from asking questions 
from any person found at the place being inspected by them with reference to 
the provisions of this act. 

It shall be the duty of the county attorney to investigate all complaints 
made to hira of the violation of this act, and to attend and prosecute at the 
trial of all cases for its violation upon any information that may be filed within 
his county. 

Sec. 7. All acts and parts of acts in conflict with the provisions of this act 
are hereby repealed. 



TBADES UNIONS AND EDUCATION. 



By Paul S. Gillette. 

CHERE is apprehension in many quarters that trades unions are con- 
stitutionally opposed to technical training schools. That this is un- 
true both with respect to mechanical and academic training may be 
seen by reading the history of these ancient tools for the uplift of the 
world's toilers. The one thing they have opposed in schools teaching the theory 
of the trades is the effort that has been made in some of the eastern cities to 
flood the market with men who are given a mere smattering of the trades in 
some of the places of instruction. When one or more persons claim to teach 
a trade in three months or six months, as it is claimed the plumbers and brick- 
layers' trades can be taught by certain institutions in Ohio, we can afford to 
smile at the very inconsistency of it, for every experienced man knows how ut- 
terly impossible it is to complete a trade in that time. He also sees a great 
danger in the perpetuation of any method that puts an inferior grade of work- 
men in the field. Such men by their very numbers, and as much by their in- 
ferior product, will tend to reduce the income and opportunity of employment 
for finished craftsmen. It is for this same reason that we find physicians of 
the bona fide schools securing the passage of laws that will protect them against 
a flood of poorly trained quacks. The M. D. spends four years of close study 
to become fit for public service, and it is not to be wondered at that they take 
drastic measures to bring all practitioners up to the standard. By their educa- 
tional requirements both in school and out they make the way even more diffi- 
cult than it is in the trades. Still there is little blame thrown on them. 

The craftsmen also seek special training as well as general. The story of 
their progress, as set forth by the most authoritative statisticians and historians, 
clearly shows that they have at all times pursued the way that seemed tq promise 
the highest culture possible for them to attain. We will on this occasion con- 
sider the theme as it is illustrated in the history of our own beloved United 
States. 
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Says Carroll D. Wright: ''Education and all that education means was 
preached as the surest means of reaching all the aims of the labor organiza- 
tions." This was written in reference to the period when American workmen 
were struggling to establish a standard working day of ten hours. It was at 
the time when the United States President, Van Buren, issued his proclamation 
establishing a ten hour day in the navy yards in 1840. 

It is only a matter of quotation from history to show that trades unions 
have iit all periods in which their story has been preserved, stood for education 
as part of their system. It must be borne in mind that they are not primarily 
designed for the establishment of schools. Their main purpose is to improve 
the conditions under which men and women toil. But trades unionists are hu- 
man, they must therefore have the ambitions common to all men, and one is the 
craving for culture, which naturally enough must be of the kind that fits them 
to become more efficient as craftsmen, or better qualified in something useful. 
Let it be understood that the education most sought by the working people of 
America is utilitarian in character, not that they confine their studies to the in- 
dustrial sciences, but they seek to be self-supporting and a support for depend- 
ents. They endeavor to enhance their economic value in some occupation, arti- 
san, professional or otherwise; The founders of the Knights of Labor saw this 
when they incorporated into their principles compulsory attendance at school 
of children ranging in age from seven to fifteen years, and the furnishing of text 
books by the State free of charge. 

This was only characteristic of the entire movement to protect child life. 
The leaders who protected children by placing an age limit on those engaged in 
continuous employment, by urging compulsory attendance at school, recognized 
the great psychological law that a child's mind is just plastic enough and just 
at the right age to be impressed with a fundamental education between seven 
and fifteen years. They furthermore have more hours for recreation, the de- 
velopment of brain and brawn, than if confined from 7 A. M. till 5 P. M., as the 
law of California subscribes for those eighteen years of age or under. Califor- 
nia has a school law providing that parents, or guardians, having charge of a 
child between eight and fourteen years of age, must send it to school not less 
than five of the school months, and at least eighteen weeks of their attendance 
must be consecutive. Fines are imposed on persons in charge for failure to 
comply without good and sufficient cause, as provided. Massachusetts preceded 
this, for the legislature of that State enacted a law in 1836, making education of 
working children compulsory, and in 1866, child labor was regulated by law, p 
commission being appointed in the same year to probe the question of hours. 
This is one of the most vital factors in education —time. We have schools in 
plenty, libraries are numerous, books may be purchased at reasonable figures for 
our private collection, but more than anything else do the adult working people 
lack hours to themselves in which they can store the mind with knowledge, the 
information which is useful at their business as well as essential to the social 
life of the community, and political welfare of the city. State and Nation. 

By the combined good results of improved machinery and appliances, to- 
gether with the. incessant efforts of the workingmen to shorten the work day. 
we have become "more intellectual with each passing year. In 1806, ship carpen- 
ters worked fourteen hours daily. The men of this craft united to reduce the 
time to ten hours, but without immediate success. During 1832, the carpenters' 
associations met with some reward for the struggle going on among tradesmen. 
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Says E. Levasseur, in his exhaustive treatise entitled "The American Work- 
men:*' **The first industrial convention, an aftermath of the Pittsburg con- 
vention, was held in New York in 1845, and a second in Chicago in 1850. The 
object of both was to secure a ten-hour day. Such persistency was not without 
effect, and by 1853, eleven hours became the general custom. • • • The 
cotton factories of New England, in many of which the work lasted only ten 
hours,*' tell of the beginnings of the ten-hour day in 1865 in the United States. 
The time is now reduced to nine hours in many places, and eight hours in all na- 
tional work, while all State and municipal labor is limited to the same time for 
a standard day. The trades in which the eight-hour system is most prevalent 
at present are the building trades and printers. Out of forty-two building 
trades unions investigated in New York during 1894, there were seven workiLg 
nine hours for the first five days in the week and eight hours on Saturday, while 
thirty-five of them were on the straight eight-hour basis. Although their wage^ 
are the best, they had undergone no reduction as a result. 

During the steady reduction of time there has been a corresponding incrcns:^ 
in the educational standard of the working man and woman of America. The 
hours of leisure they had craved gave the opportunity for mental training. The 
industrious schoolmaster was not slow to step into the opening, nor were 
authors wanting to write on all manner of themes. Great book concerns in- 
creased their output many per cent, and magazines of an economic and technical 
character now find ready sale on the news stands. Easily 75 per cent of them 
were unknown thirty years ago. Verily nature unfolds the progress of man as 
well as the growth of plant life; simultaneously with the shorter workday came 
the advantage of systematic education. 

The much mooted problem of apprentices is steadily being reduced to more 
satisfactory methods. This has approximated to the highest degree of eflficiency 
in the eastern cities of Boston, New York City and Chicago. Especially does 
Chicago seem to have put into operation the most liberal and satisfactory system. 
!Por all that has been said of the refusal of trades organizations to cooperate 
^th their employers or the public, we have here an example which illustrates 
that they are not entirely wanting in the adjustment of mutual interests. The 
machinery of the Chicago school for apprentices consists of the Carpenters' 
Union, Bricklayers' Union, Carpenters and Builders' Association, and the Board 
of Education. They have met with very satisfactoi-y results considering the 
short time this organization has been formed. Following the building trades 
lockout of 1900, there came a suggestion from Mr. A. Landquist, an extensive 
building contractor, to give every apprentice boy three months in school each 
year of the four he is indentured to the trade. As the system now stands 
each boy is paid the minimum wage during the school term, amounting to from 
$5 to $8 per week. The proposal met with hearty approval by the labor or- 
ganizations, and they began to perfect their part of it. Naturally there were 
some boys who tried to avoid the confinement of study. Most of them who 
objected were moved by the smaller wage, for the older apprentices drew as 
much as thirty cents per hour and some of them as much as forty cents. This, 
in connection with the briskness of trade preceding and during the school 
months of this year, made the temptation very strong for some of the boys to 
continue at work where possible, and many subterfuges were tried. At such 
times each case is investigated to learn if the excuse is valid. 

In the Carpenters' Union there are two hundred and forty indentured ap- 
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prentices. Out of these sixty asked for permits to go to work. On the 4th of 
last Janaary the joint arbitration board of the Carpenters and Builders' Asso- 
ciation and Carpenters' Union, met to consider the enforcement of the appren- 
tice rules. Out of the sixty x>etitibns only three were allowed. Now the power- "* 
ful influence of the union steps in and tells the boys they must attend school 
regularly and conduct themselves in an orderly manner or their quarterly work- 
ing card will be withheld and they will stand dishonored before the union. The 
efiPect of this was well illustrated recently. The apprentice boys attend school 
in two places, at Twenty-sixth street and Wabash avenue, and at Cass and 
Illinois streets. They had not conducted themselves according to the rules of 
the school, and Principal Bogan made complaint. The matter was then taken 
up by the arbitration board. It resulted in posting a notice at the schools to 
the effect that if the boys absented themselves without excuse, were guilty of 
ungentlemanly conduct or did not obey the instructor, they would not be given 
their April working cards. Following this episode the schools were visited by 
the secretary of the Carpenters' Executive Council, who brought the boys to 
terms in short order. Principal Bogan paid a high tribute to the influence of 
the union two days later, when he said it was remarkable what a change had 
come over the lads. Although the school discipline had failed, the union en- 
forced immediate obedience. 

The result of this training, both by school and actual work at the trades, 
is bringing out a better class of workmen. They are intellectually superior to 
the unschooled man. Such a system established in all the large cities would 
excellently supplement the need of manual training institutions, so far as ap- 
prentices are concerned, at least. 

Let it at all times be borne in mind that the natural tendency of man is 
to add to his mental store as well as material. This is one of the ruling am- 
bitions of men. They take pride in giving proof of their attainments, and 
every night of this age of education there are hundreds of thousands of them 
who, having gone home from a day of arduous toil, will still drive their tired 
brain to the task of problem solving. Be the problem what it may, mathemati- 
cal, structural, legal or economic, the workingmen of America are the silent 
giants who by the sheer force of their persistent effort are rising, rising and by 
degrees laying their brawny hands on the rudder of the nation's welfare. They 
are doing it because their minds are grasping a better understanding of human 
right and need, through the clear white light of education. 



Shoe Workers, stay away 
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THE GENERAL ELECTION. 



The General Election has passed, and a 
much larger vote cast than ever before, — 
due, no doubt, to the vote being taken upon 
one day and there being greater activity 
and interest displayed than heretofore. 

While the result remains with the (General 
Inspectors to determine, the face of the re- 
turns appear to indicate a majority for 
candidates Hickey and Murray, for the 
Presidency and Vice -Presidency, respec- 
Uvely. 

During the campaign, President Tobin, 
Vice-President Lovely and Secretary Balne 
8i>oke in Brockton in support of the present 
policy of the organization, and meetlngrs 
were held and addressed by candidates and 
members desiring a change in the adminis- 
tration and methods. It w€is a lively and 
interesting election, in South Eastern Mass- 
achusetts especially. I licked and Murray 
buttons were plentifully supplied, literature 
scattered and bands hired to escort the 
voters to the polls. 

Such Interest is praiseworthy and quite 
a novelty in our union, the only regrettable 
feature being the result, which If verified 
elects a President and Vice-President who 
are the avowed opponents of the policy, con- 
tracts, and constitution as revised at the 
Milwaukee Convention. Their power to di- 
vert the organization from Its policy will 
depend to no little extent on the complec- 
tlon of the General Board and the disposition 
of the members to tolerate departure from 
the course of procedure, consistently fol- 
lowed since 1899, and ratified at every con- 
vention since then. 

This Illogical predicament of electing men 
not of the faith is primarily a prank of the 
referendum mode of election, and supplies 
food for reflection as to the wisdom of con- 



tinuing a dual method of ascertaining the 
sense of the membership. 

Without going into an argument as to 
the relative merits of the convention and 
referendum forms of electing general offi- 
cers. It has been nmde quite clear in the 
light of recent events in our organization 
that its general law and policy and its of- 
ficers to administer ajid execute the same 
should be culminated by the same means 
and at the same time. To spend thousands 
of dollars for a convention to make a con- 
stitution and outline a course of procedure, 
and almost Immediately after to elect offi- 
cers by referendum vote who are opi^osed 
to the legislation enacted at the convention, 
is a possibility which should not be allowed 
to exist again. 

The very decided tendency manifested in 
the election to blindly accept promises of 
'better things to come from a change in the 
administration, to give credence to slander 
of the general officers, to be carried away 
by radical utterances, misleading literature, 
bands and buttons, brings mingled emo- 
tions of grief at the thought of what this 
tendency means to the organization at large, 
if unchecked, and pride at the thought that 
the shoe workers for the first time In his- 
tory have a union of sufficient substance to 
warrant this feverish endeavor for the of- 
fices. 

Regardless of change in the officers, if 
any, our members as a whole, the manu- 
facturers, the labor movement, and all in- 
terested are assured that the organization's 
laws win be carried out to the letter: that 
its course of maintaining agreements will 
be followed with even greater emphasis 
than ever before; that the principle of arbi- 
tration shall be honored at cdl times by 
strict compliance with decisions rendered, 
whether to the liking of the members di- 
rectly Interested or not; that co-operation 
with the manufacturers through the union 
stamp contract for mutual gain shall con- 
tinue to be the chief tactic of construction; 
that peace, not strife, shall be the objective 
goal; that Justice and square dealing meted 
out to manufacturers, members, and cdl con- 
cerned, shall still prevail; that the same 
broad, business-like, common-sense policy 
which has brought our union the prestige 
It now enjoys shall remain to carry it on to 
greater achievements; the promises and 
proclamations of recent aspirants for office 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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THOROUGH TRADE. UNIONISM 
NECESSARY. 

While the political pot is boiling: and or- 
cranized labor has made a creditable show- 
ingr in attending to its enemy in the State 
of Maine, and preparingr to do better in 
other states, it would be well not to allow 
the center of the stage of union activity to 
be completely devoted to promoting the po- 
litical aspect of the cause. 

The prime object of the movement's po- 
litical endeavor is legislation in the inter- 
ests of labor, but it should be remembered 
that with the best labor laws to be hoped 
for, with the judiciary at all times equita- 
ble in its rulings, and the power of the 
government used with strict Impartiality, 
all of these things, while sufficiently imjKjrt- 
ant to merit the attention of the members 
and friends of organized labor, are at best 
but secondary to the matter or organiza- 
tion itself. 

It would be trite to say that If the votes 
cast in the different states by the members 
of the unions in the coming elections against 
the enemies of the cause of labor did not 
exceed the instances in which the voters 
wore union toggery, the result would not 
be especially effective, and the same would 
be true if measured by the degree of con- 
sistency in attending meetings and loyal 
devotion to all trade union duty. 

It is not in spasmodic action generated by 
••red Are" and "hurrahs" that labor can be- 
come a lasting power, — only through the 
slow process of inculcating in the minds and 
hearts of the units of membership a proper 
and clear conception of the system and 
broad principles of the movement can this 
be accomplished; not by activity applied to 
one phase of the subject during election 
period, but by honest application to all 
trade union duty, every day, by lines dedi- 
cated to the detail of union construction, 
politically and otherwise, the whole year 
round. 

* * * 

FORWARD TOGETHER. 

In the development of labor's organized 
power, too much attention cannot be given 
to the progrress of the entire movement. 
The connecting links between all of the 
unions should never be overlooked, as An- 
ally the strength of the whole will be meas- 
ured by the condition, good or bad. of the 
average union. 

Notwithstanding the wide difference In 
the kinds of emplosrment, the carpenter's 
interest Is that of the shoemaker, the 
printer's or the hod -carrier's, and so on; 



an indiscreet act on the part of any one 
union reflects to the general disadvantage 
of all the others. A course of common 
sense, coupled with strict justice will make 
for the up-bulldlng and welfare of the gen- 
eral movement. 

It 13 perhaps natural that one should take 
special interest in matters which pertain to 
one's craft, but If this concentration of mind 
and effort becomes so all absorbing as to 
preclude the fulfillment of one's duty to 
other unions, progress toward the solidity 
of labor is thereby checked. 

Unions are warranted in moving for bet- 
ter things for their members to the extent 
that they have achieved craft organization, 
and are surrounded by strength In organiza- 
tion of all the trades. No one craft no mat- 
ter how well organized, could execute to get 
and maintain improved conditions without 
the presence of an environment of organiza- 
tion, and to the degree that the common 
cause is powerful will good results be at- 
tained. 

The ambition should be to go forward to- 
gether; considering a misfortune to a sis- 
ter union a blow at one's own, giving the 
same help to other unions that one hopes 
to receive, promoting the grand fraternity 
of labor in its entirety, giving special help 
to the weaker ones to the end that the 
homes of all the workers may be made 
brighter, their children happier, and inde- 
pendent manhood fostered through the 
solidified power of organized labor. 
• * • 

CRIMINAL CONSPIRACY. 

The Sheet Metal Workers of Buffalo have 
been on strike for many months, and have 
spent $12,000 to date in benefits, and al- 
though the bosses are seriously blocked In 
filling their contracts, they hold out through 
the influence and assistance of the Associa- 
tion. 

A notable instance of the lengths to which 
the union smashers will go was brought to 
light when It was discovered that a firm 
who had signed with the union was held up 
to the tune of 30 per cent added to the cost 
of material when about to undertake a Job 
on which It was the lowest bidder. For 
red-handed conspiracy this wins. 

The anti-union societies not only dis- 
criminate against unions, but place a pen- 
alty upon employers doing business with 
them, and although they whine about union 
boycotts, their own stock in trade Is chiefly 
the boycott, and of such a criminal char- 
acter that the penitentiary is being cheated 
while the prime movers In these institutions 
for the promoton of low wafgfe^a^^^^arge. 
Digitized by ^ ^ 
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RAPPORT DES TRAVAUX DU BUREAU GENERAL EXECU- 

TIF, DEPUIS LE PREMIER JUILLET AU 

30 SEPTEMBRE J906- 



5 juiUet )906. 
APPROPRIATION DE $3000 00 A L'UNION 
DE LA COMPAGNIE D'lMPRIMERlE. 



Afinde determiner si r^tablissement et le 
maintien d'one imprimerie serait avaotageux k 
rUnion, le Bureau g^n^ral ex6cutif a d cid6 
d'en faire un d6partement special, appropriant 
$3000 k cet effet. Toutefois il est bien com- 
pris que si cette imprimerie r^ussit, ce mon- 
tant devra, plus tard, Stre remis au foods gene- 
ral de Torganisation. Le secr'taire-tnsorier 
g6n6ral sera le treeorier de cette imprimeri ; 
les livres de comptes seront tenus s^par^ment, 
chargeant h rorganisation le prix r6gulier pour 
tout ouvrage d'impressioD, tout corome aux 
autres commandes regues du dehors. Les af- 
faires de la compagnie seront sous la sur- 
veillance du Bureau g6n6ral ex^cutif; les 
factures, livres, et la g^rance de la compagnie 
devant §tre r^vis^s tons les trois mois par le 
comit6 de finances du Bureau g^n^ral, aini'i que 
par les auditeurs g6n§raux dans leur rapport 
annuel. 

Ont vote pour Taffirmative : Tobin, Anderson, 
Bury, Farrell, Healy, James, Lesp^rance, Love- 
ly, Marticdale, Walls. Pour la negative : 
Aucun. Abstention : Baine. 



12 juillet 1906. 
SANCTION DE LA GREVE 
O'NEIL. 



KfilPPENDORP 



A la demande du Conseil uni No. 16, de Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, le comite des graves d6cida de 
sanctionner la grdve Krippendorf-O'Neil, d'aider 
pecuniairement et de presenter une ^chelle de 



(D6cid6 par correspondance.) 

prix pour augmentation de gages dans le d6- 
partement des tailleurs. 

(11 n'y eut point de grdve—les propri6taire8 
ayant fail droit 4 cette demande d'augmenta- 
tion.) 

23 juillet 1906. 
RECOURS EN APPEL DE MARY BRADY. 



Mary Bra<iy, de TUnioa No. 44, de Brockton, 
en a appell6 de la decision du Secr6taire- 
tr^sorier g6n§ral, n'accordant que la moiti6 dea 
b^nifiees de maladie dans une demande da 10 
octobre 1905— une operation chirurgicale 6tant 
donnSe comme cause de mala lie. 

La d<fCisiou du secr^^taire g^n^ral so base sur 
le rapport de I'organisateur Clarke qui fit une 
enqu§ie 4 ce sujet, en date du 18 octobre 1905. 
A cette date, soeur Brady affirma qu'elle somf- 
f rait d'un mal au pied depuis au moins trois 
ans, r^f^rant Torganisateur Clarke i une 
splcialiste qui assura avoir traits soeur Brady 
depuis le premier d^cembre 1903, ajoutant que 
la patiente avait dfi souffrir de ce mal depnis 
au moins, un an avant cette date. Comme 
soeur Brady ne fait partie de T Union que depuis 
f^vrier 1903, d'aprds son t^moignage et celuide 
la sp^cialiste, elle 6tait 6videmment malade 
quand elle fut admis^ membre de TUnion. 

Apr^s avoirpris connaissance de la decision da 
8ecr6taire-g6n6ral, expliquant pourquoi on 
n'avait accord^ que la moiti6 de3 b6n6fice6, 
soeur Brady nia, de suite, avoir dit k Torgani- 
sateur Clarke qu'elle souffrait dt:puis trois ana, 
insistant qu'elle avait dit deux ans. 

Mise au conrant du t^moignage de mademoi- 
selle Sullivan, sp^cialiste, elle d^clara que cette 
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demoiselle 6tait irresponsable. Poartant> d^ 
la premidre yisita de I'organidatear Clarke, 
Boenr Brady avait insists qn'il demandStropinion 
de mademoiBelle SoUiyan sur son cas, se disant 
satisfaito, d'avance, de sa decision. 

Dans son recours en appel, soeur Bradj pr6- 
tendit qa'elle n'avait jamais affirm^ ft Torgani- 
satenr Clarke qn'elle sonffrait depnis trois ans, 
et qne ropinion de la specialiste ne ] rouvait 
pas qa'elle Stait ainsi malade qoand elle de- 
vint metnbre de TUnion. 

Le Barean g^n^ral rejeta Tappel. 

Votdrent pour Taffirmative: Tobin, Anderson, 
Bory, Parrel), James, Healy, Lesp^rance, Love- 
ly, Martindale, Walls. Pour la n6ga ive: Au- 
cnn. Abstention: Baine. 

23 jmlletl906. 
RECOURS EN APPEL DE ROBERT CALD- 
WELL. 



En date da 14 mars, Robert Caldwell, Sg6 de 
57 ans, fit application ponr devenir membre de 
rUnion No. 66 de Cincinnati. L'application 
fat approuY^e par le bureau ex§catif local, 
mais les membres de I'Union locale furent in- 
form^s que M. Caldwell avait 6t6, pendant six 
ans, on interne dans un hopital de Cincinnati, 
sons traitement pour une maladie r^put^e 
incurable. 

L'application fut prise en consideration, et 
le secretaire- tr^rier g^n^ral fut sollicite de 
s'enquerir des faits avec Tanion locale, et d'agir 
comme aviseur. II recommanda d*accepter 
Tapplication, mais d*accorder ft M. Caldwell un 
certificat de membre honoraire, ce qoi lui don- 
nerait Tavantage de travailler dans une fa- 
brique de Taaion sans avoir ft payer de cotisa- 

ns. 

M. Caldwell en appella de cette d/cision, 
affirmant qu'il n'avait aucune maladie cbroni- 
que, qu'il dtait en bonne sant6, et, de plus, 
qu'au temp 4 oii il dtait interne de Thopital en 
question il 6tait sous traitement pour une 
pneumonie typhoide. 

Sur reception de Tappel de M. Caldwell, les 
autorit6s de Thopital Branch de Cincinnati 
d^clar^rent que, sous aucune consideration on 
accejtait des patients ayant une pneumonie 
typhoide, ajoutant, que M. Caldwell avait ete 
traite pour tuberculose. 



Le Bureau general vota d'accepter Tapplica- 
tion de M Caldwell, mais de lui accorder un 
certificat de membre honoraire, lui donnant 
Tavantage de pouvoir §tre employe dans une 
fabrique de Tunion sans avoir ft payer de co- 
ti ations. 

Pour Tafllrmative: Tobin, Anderson, Lespe- 
ranee. Lovely, Martindale, Baine. Negative: 
Healy, James, Bury, Walls, Parrell. 



6 aout 1906. r 

APPROBATION DE LA CONSTITUTION 

REVISBE* 



Suivant Tusage, une epreuve de la constitu- 
tion revisee, contenant les amendemeuts adoptes 
au Congrds de Milwaukee, fut soumise an 
Bureau general executif pour approbation. 

Le Bureiu general recommenda d'adopter la 
Constitution telle que revisee par les ofificiers 
generaux. 

Affirmative: Tobin, Anderson, Bury, Farrell, 
Healy, James, Lesperance, Lovely, Martindale, 
Walls, Baine. 

6 Aottt J906. ^ 

DEMANDS DE CHARTS REFUSEE. 



Une petition signee par vingt membres de 
Mixed Union No. 295, de St. Paul, Minn., re- 
presentant les departements Goodyear et Stock- 
Fitting, demandant charte une separee pour une 
branche locale devant etre connue comme 
Tunion des operateurs Goodyear, fut refusee 
par le Bureau general, pour la raison que cela 
diviserait les unions ayant pen de membres. 

Affirmative: Aucun. Negative: Tobin, Ander- 
son, Bury, -Farrell, Healy, James, Lesperance, 
Lovely, Martindale, Walls* Baine. 



6 aofit 1906. 
L'APPEL DE GUST. 



OLSON REFUS6. 



Gust Olson, de TUnion No. 38 de Brockton, 
Mass., en a appelie de la decision du secretaire- 
tresorier general n'accordant k ce membre que 
la moitie des benefices demandes. L'applioation 
de fr^re Olson date du 29 Janvier .1906. 
lyapret enquete, il appert que le membre souf- 
frait de cette maladie, Tappendioitef avant son 
admission dans TUnion. Sur cette application 
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ie membre a d§j4 accepts moiti^ b^n^fices, 
mais a fait nne nouvelle demande en date da 
13 mai 1906, spfcifiant la cause de la maladie 
comme dyspepsia nerveuse. Sar cette seconde 
application, le membre reclame b^n^fices en 
en ier, pr6tendant que ce n'est plus Tappendi- 
cite, dont il souffrait avant son entr^ dans 
Tunion mais bien nne maladie de tonte autre 
nature. 

Dans ce cas, comme dans d'antres semblables* 
la position dn secretaire- tr^sorier gen'ral est 
d6termin6e an temps de Tadmission d*iin mem- 
bre. Si Tapplicant soaffre d'nne- maladie ft son 
initiation, la moiti6 des benefices seulement est 
accord^e— ceci s'appliqnant ft toute f atore r6- 
clamation, qaelqae soit la maladie. 

Le Bureau g6n6ral fit droit ft la decision du 
8ecr6taire-tr6sorier g6n6ral, et rejeta Tappel. 

Ont void poue raffirmatiye: Tobin, Anderson, 
Bury, Farrell, Healy, James, Lespdrance, Love- 
ly, Martindale, Walls. Abstention: Baine. 

10 aoflt 1906. 
INSPECTEURS D'^LBCTION G^NfiRAUX 
1906. 



En accord avec section 19 de la constitution, 
le president g6a6ral a nomm6 les unions locales 
suivantes parmi lesquelles on devra choisir les 
inspecteurs d'election gdndraux pour Felection 
de 1906: 

Union No. 287, Haverhill, Mass. 
Union No. 315, Elmira, N. Y. 
Union No. 228, Hamilton, Ontario. 
Les nominations du president gdndral rencon- 
trdrent Tapprobation du Bureau gdndral. 

Affirmative: Anderson, Bury, Farrell, Healy, 
James, Lespdrance, Lovely, Martindale, Walls, 
Baine. Abstention: Tobin. > 



16 aofit 1906. 
APPROPRIATION DE $100 A L'UNION 
No. 216. 



En date du 15 aofit, la lettre suivante fut 
resue de FUnion No. 216 de San Francisco, Cal. 
San Francisco, 5 aofit 1906. 
M. C. L. Baine, 
246, Rue Summer 
Boston, Mass. 
Cher monsieur et confrdre, 

J'ai regu instruction du Bureau ex6cu- 
tif de rUnion No. 216 de vous demander 



si le Bureau g6r6ral pourrait nous assister 
dans Tachat d'outils pour les membres. 
Les membres qui ont perdu leurs outils 
sent, malheureusement, dans la majority 
des cas, les m^mes qui se son ttrouv6s sans 
emploi depuis le dtsastre. 

Fratemellement, 
(8ign6) ANNA GILL, Sec.-fin. 
Le Bureau g6n6ral, en r^panse ft la demande 
exprimee ci-haut, appropria la somme de $100. 
VotSrent pour raffirmative: Tobin, Anderson, 
Bury, Farrell, Healy, James, Lesp6rance, Love- 
ly, Martindale, Walls, Baine. 

16 aoiit 1906. 
APPEL DE H. N. GOODWIN REFUS6. 



Un appel a 6t^ regu de H. N. Goodwin, mem- 
bre de rUnion des Skiveri?, No. 4G6, de Brock- 
ton, Mass., protestant centre Taction du Bureau 
ex^cutif de sa 80ci§t4, lui imposant une amende 
de $5.00 pour travail extra. 

L'Union No. 406 pr6senta an rapport tendant 
ft d^montrer que frdre Goodwin avait travaill^ 
plus que le temps conventionnel en plusieurs 
occasions, en directe violation de Section 7 dea 
r^glements de Tunion locale, dont voici la 
teneur: 

Section 7 — "Tout membre travaillant 

plus que les heures conventionnelles, dans 

une fabrique de Tunion, sans un permis du 

Bureau ex6cutif paiera one amende de . 

$5.00." 
De plus, rUnion accuse frdre Goodwin d'avoir 
dit qu'il ne paierait jamais cette amende. 

Fr^re Goodwin soumit un rapport dans leqnel 
il avoue avoir travaill6, dans Tespace de deux 
semaines, quatre ou cinq heures extra, ne re* 
cevant aucun argent pour ce travail. II fait 
remarquer que d'autres ouvriers ont fait la 
mime chose sans avoir 6t$ mis ft Tamende par 
le Bureau ex6cutif local. II ne se rappelle pas 
avoir dit qu*il ne paierait pas Tamende impost e. 

Les membres du Bureau gSn^ral Walls et 
Farrell, ainsi que Tauditeur g^n^ral O'Hare, 
nomm6s par le president g6n6ral pour f aire une 
revision de ce cas, rapportent comme suit* 
"Votre comity, aprds avoir entcndu T^vidence, 
trouve que f rdre Goodwin ne s'est pas pr^valu 
du droit qu'il avait de demander un permis poor 
travailleren dehors du temps conventionnel. 

Son attitude vis-ft-vis TUnion des ouvriers en 
chaussures pent mieux se juger par ea perte de 
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m^moire ooncernant le paiement de Tameo'le 
impost Toaiefoi8,,le comity prend note du 
fait que frdre Goodwin s'est laiss^ snspendre 
plntdt qae pajer cette amende. 

Fraternellemcnt soumis, 

EMMET T. WALLS, President- 
THOMAS C. FARRELL. 
THOMAS HARE, SicrStaire 
Le Bureau g6n6ral vota en faveur de TUnion 
No. 406, rejetant TappeL 

Affirmative: Tobin, Anderson, Bury, Farrell, 
Healy, James, Lesp6rance, Lovely, Martindale, 
WalU, Baine. 



23 ^oflt 1906. 
APPEL DE JOSEPH P. RAMSEY REJET6. 



16 aodt 1906. 
SANCTION DE LA GRUVE A. E. NETTLE TON 



En date da 16 aofit, nne requite pour sanc- 
tion de grdve fat regae de Tunion locale. No. 
159, de Syracnse, dans le bat d'obtenir la d6- 
mission d'an certain contremaftre dd lafabrique 
A. E. Nettleton, reconnn par son opposition i 
lUnion et son pr^jadice contina centre ses 
membres. 

L'organisatear sp'cial Marphy, envoye i 
Syracuse dans le but d'en venir 4 un arrange- 
ment mutuel, rapporta que c'6tait le but Evident 
de ceux iat6res3§s dans oette fabrique d'entra- 
ver les progr^ de I'anion locale, par le preju- 
dice manifesto et persistent centre les mem- 
bres actifs de I'uuion i leur emploi. 

Le comity vota de sanctionner cette gr^ve 
avec assistance p'cuniaire. (La grdve com- 
menga I midi, le 16 aofit, — quelques 230 mem- 
bres laiasant Touvrage, et se continue active- 
ment avec apparences de succ^i pour TUnion.) 



22 aoiit 1906. 
APPROPRUTION de $100.00 AU CONSEIL 
UNI No. 4. 



Le Bureau g6n6ral a vot6 une appropriation 
de $100.00 au Gonseil Uni No. 4, de Lynn, dans 
le but d'organiser les ouvriers en chaussures de 
Cbelsea^ Mass. 

Votdrent pour Taffirmative: Tobin, Anderson, 
Bury, Farrell, Healy, James, Lesp^rence, Love- 
ly, Martindale, Walls, Baine. 



Joseph P. Ramsey, de I'union No. 192 Boock- 
top, Mass., en appelle de la d^ision de Tunion 
locale, qui lui a impost une amende de $2.00 
pour travail en dehors des heures conditionnel- 
les. 

Le rapport Stablit que frftre Ramsey est 
accus6, par le comit6 sp cial de la fabrique oi 
il est employ^, d'avoir travaill^ en dehors des 
heures conditionnelles, qu'il a regu une copie de 
ces accusations, d'aprds la constitution, et a 
comparu aveo t^moins pour sa defense. 

Apr^smfl'o consid ration, le Bureau local 
ex6catif conclut que r6viJeDce prouve que 
fr^re Ramsey a tr ivaill^, i plusieurs reprines, 
tel qu'accus^, m§me aprds avoir (t6 averti, 
par le comit6, de cesser. Le Bureau im[ osa 
done cetie amende de $2.00, recevant, plus 
tard, la ratification de Tunion locale. 

Fr^re Ramsey pr6bendit qu'il n'avait travaill6 
qu'une ou deux minutes de plus, certain soir, et 
cela, parce qu'il avait voulu rectifier une erreur 
d^couverte dans son ouvrage au moment m§me 
oil le signal se faisait entendre annon^ant la 
fin de la joum6e de travail. De plus, il pr6- 
tendit que Taction du Bureau local ex^cutif 
6tait tout-^-fait personnelle de la part de 
quelques uns de ses membres. 

Le Bureau g6n6ral vota pour le maintien de 
la decision de TUnion No. 192, et rejeta Tappel. 

Vot^rent pour Taffirmative: Tobin, Anderson, 
Farrell, Healy, James, Lovely, Wall?, Baine. 
Negative: Bury, Lesp^rance. Abstention: 
Martindale. 



27 aofit 1906. 
APPROPRIATION DE $200.00 A L'UNION 
No. 159. 



L'union lacale No. 159, de Syracuse, N. Y., 
ayant d^pens^ ses fonds dans saconstestation 
avec A. E. Nettleton, fait la demande d'une 
appropriation de $200.00. 

Le Bureau g6n6ral accorda cette demaide. 
Pour Tafllrmative: Tobin, Anderson, Bury, Far- 
rell, Healy, James, Lesp6ran^ Lovely. Martin- 
dale, Walls, BaineDigitizedbyCjOOQlC 
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29 aotit 1906. 
DEMANDE D' APPROPRIATION REPUS6e. 

Le Conseil nni No. 4, Lynn, Mass., demande 
que $200.00 soient appropri6s, des fon^s 
g6D6raux, pour If s aider ^ c616brer le Jour du 
travail. 

Le Bureau g6n6ral refuse cette demande. 

Affirmative: Anderson, Parrell, Healy, James, 
Martindale. Negative: Tobin, Bury, Lesp^- 
rance. Lovely, Walls, Baine. 



5 septembre 1906. 
JOBN MUNROE, No. 77540, MIS A UAMBN- 
DE ET EXPULSfi. 



A une a8sembl6e rfiguli^re de TUnion No. 159 
de Syracuse, N. Y., tenue le 80 aodt 1906, on 
a vot6 I'expulsion de John Munroe, No. 77540, 
en BUS d'une amende de $100.00 centre lui. 

Munroe 6tait accost de trattrise ^ Tunion en 
travaillant dans une fabrique oh le Bureau ex^ 
cutif g6n6ral avait ordonn6 une gr^ve. 

Le Bureau g6n§ral approuva Taction de 
Tunion locale. 

Votdrent pour Taffirmative: Tobin, Anderson, 
Bury, FarrtU, Healy, James, Lesp6rance, Love- 
ly, Martindale, Walls, Baine. 



10 septembre 1906. 
APPROPRIATION DE $500.00 POUR 
UUNION No. 159. 



Afin d'aider, encore plus, lunion No. 159, de 
Syracuse, N. Y., dans sa contestation avec 
A. E. Nettleton, le Bureau g^n6ral a vot^, pour 
cette association, une somme de $500.00. 

Pour Taffirmative: Tobin, Anderson, Bury, 
Parrell, Healy, James, Lesp^rance, Lovely, 
Martindale, Walls, Baine. 



13 septembre 1906. 
APPROPRIATION DE $100.00 AU CONSEIL 
UNI No. 4. 



En date du 11 septembre, le Conseil Uni No. 
4, de Lynn, Mass., fit la demande d'une appro- 
priation de $100.00 pour aider ^ pa^er une par- 
tie des d6pensAS de la calibration du Jour du 
travail i Lynn. 



Le Bureau g6n6ral ex6cut if vota en faveur 
de cette appropriation, prise sur le fonda 
g6n^ral. 

Affirmative: Tobin, Anderson, Bury, Healy, 
James, Lesp§rance, Lovely, Martindale, Baine* 
Negative: Parrell, Walls. 



15 septembre 1906. 
APPEL DE CHARLES C. HURD, DE L'UNION 
DES TAILLEURS No. 35. 



Ce cas a ceci de particulier: en ce que fr^re 
Hurd, un membre sacrMit6 de rUnion des 
tailleurs de Brockton, employ^ comme inspee- 
teur dans la fabrique Douglas, a 6t6 forc6 des 
r4signer sa position sur la demande formelle de 
tailleurs qui, pendant deux heures, refasdrent 
de se mettre i Touvrage, k moins qu'il r^igne 
sa position d'inspecteur. 

Apr^ enqudte, il appert que cet acte des 
tailleurs s'est fait sans rautorisation de rnnioA 
locale; de plus, aucune accusation avait %i& 
pr^sent^e centre fr^re Hurd, ni aux autorit^s 
comp6tentes de la fabrique ni i I'union locale. 

Prdre Hurd an appella imm6diatement i son 
union locale de Taction de ses compagnons — 
ouvriers, et le cas f ut r6fer6 au Bureau ex6ca- 
tif. Le Bureau r^f6ra le tout au Pr^ident 
g6n^ral, sans dicussion. Celui-ci renvoys le 
cas k Tunion locale, pour la raison qu'il no 
serait pas Equitable, pour le Bureau g€n6ra], de 
donner une decision avant que Tunion locale ait 
essay6 les moyens raisonnables pour le r6gle- 
ment mutuel de cette affaire. 

Le President g6n§ral soumit au Bureau g6ii6- 
ral exicutif la question de Tapprouver en r6- 
f6rant le cas ^ TUnion des tailleurs. 

Le Bureau g6n6ral approuva en tout, Taction 
du Pr6eident g^n^ral, renvoyant cecas i Tnnioi 
des tailleurs pour ajustement. 

Pour Taffirmative: Anderson, Bury, Farrell, 
Healy, James, Lesp^rance, Lovely, Martindale, 
Walls, Baine. Negative: Aucun. Abatention: 
Tobin. 

Le Bureau g6n6ral vota aussi de donner ins- 
truction au secr;taire-tr68orier g6n6raly de 
payer k f rdre Hurd, sur les f ends g6n6raux, le 
meme salaire qu'il recevait h la fabrique ($20.00 
par semaine,) k commei^jr^ d^6 semptembie 
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1906, jasqu'^ ce que son appel soit d 'cid6 d'une 
manidre definitive. 

Pour I'afllrmative: Anderson, Bury, Parrell» 
Healy, James, Lesp^rance, Lovely, Martindale, 
Walls, Baine. Neg^ative: Aucun. Abstention: 
Tobin. 

De plus, le Bureau g^n^ral d6'ida qu*- si 
Ti^ypel de frdre Hurd est soutenu, Tunion des 
taillears No. 35 sera tenue responsable pour 
Targent qui aura 6t^ pay6 k frdre Hurd, fcur les 
feDdi» g^n6raux, par TUnion g6n^rale. 

Affirmative: Anderson, Bury, Farrell, Love- 
ly, James, Martindale, Walls, Baine. Negative: 
Ancon. Abstention: Tobin, Healy, Lesp6rance. 



17 sep'^embre 1906. 
ON ACCORDE UN C0NG6 AU PR6sIDENT 
TOBIN. 



En vue du fait qu'on a fait circuler des 
mmeuro d'irr^gularit^ et da votes il 4gaux 
dans lea elections g^n^rales, surtout en ce qui 
regarde Brockton, otl Ton a cuse des membres 
du'aotres unions de v ^ter d^ns jes unions locales, 
d€B membres r6didant ^ T^traigtr de voter k 
Brockton, .plusieurs personnes ayant vot^ deux 
fois ou plus k Brockton -accusant, de plus cer- 
taioes gens, dans TUnion des monteuro (Las- 
ters) d'avoir fait de la cabale active en favour 
d'un ou plusieurs candidate particulier(>, en 
marquant les bulletins pour le^ membres; le 
tout ayant ^t4 rapports aux inspecteurs d'6- 



l^iiv>n g6n6raux, et le vote des unions locale^ 

de Brockton contests ;~le president Tobin, dans 

le but d'61iminer to^t soupgrn contre lui, de la 

part des inspecteurs g6c6raux, demande au 

Bureau ex6cutif g6n6ral de hi accorder uu 

C0Dg6, avec ou sans salaire, jasqu'^ ce que les 

inspecteurs g6n§raux aient fait leur rapport. 

Le Bureau gtneral vota d'accorder un cong6 au 

president Tobn, avec >alaire, jusqu'i ce que 

03 inspecteurs g^c^raux aient fait leur rap 

port. 

Poor Taffirmiitive: Anderson, Bury, Parrell, 

Healy, James, Lesp6rance, Martindale, Walls, 

Baine. Negative: Aucun. Abstention: Tcbin, 

Lovdly. 

» » ■ 

28 septembre 1906. 

APPROPRIATION DE $500.00 A L'UNION 

No. 159. 



Une demande de TUnion No. 159, de Syra- 
cuse, N. Y , pour une appropriation additionnel- 
le de $500.00 pour leur aider dans la contesta- 
tion A. E. Ntfttleton, fut approuv6e par le 
Burt^au g^n6ra]. 

Pour Taffirmative: Tubin; AnderEon, Bury, 
Parrell, Healy, Jamep, Lesp^rance, Lovely, 
Martindale, Walls, Baine. 

Fratemellement soumis, 
C. L. BAINE, 
Secretaire du Bureau g^n^ral ex^cutif. 



TO ORGANIZED LABOR. 



Wherever found, greeting: 

The firm of F. P. Kirkendall & Co.. of 
Omaha, Nebraska, manufacturers of boots 
and shoes, are unfair to Organized Labor, 
and Union men should refrain from pur- 
chasing the following brands of shoes made 
by them: 

The Star and Crescent 

The Cook-of-the-Walk 

The E. Z. Walker 

The Comet 

The Ahamo 

The following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted by the Omaha Central La- 
bor Union, July 6th, 1906: 

Whereas, The employes of F. P. Kirken- 
dall & Co. have seceded from the Boot and 
Shoe Workers' Union, at the request of the 
flrm« and 



Whereas, One Wm. McGill, an employe 
and a tool of the firm, has announced, 
through the public press, that they intend 
to organize to flght the Union label through- 
out the United States, and 

Whereas, Mr. Kirkendall has offered to 
contribute $100.00 to the support of the ae- 
ceders, thereby proving to our satisfaction 
that there was concerted action between the 
firm and the seceders, the end being the 
destruction of the Union: therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the Omaha Central 
Labor Union, pledge our undivided support 
to the National Boot and Shoe Workers' 
Union in their contest with this unholy al- 
liance, and we call upon all members of 
afBliated Unions to purchase only shoes 
bearing the Union stamp. 

L. V. GUYB, President. 

C. P. KANSCHEIT. Secretary. 
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NOTES and COMMENTS 



Events of the Month in the World at Large of Special Interest 
to Latx>r Union Men 




"Comparisons Ars Odious." 

San Francisco plumbers obtained a raise 
of $1, to a scale of $6 per day, and stricken 
San Francisco, did not demur. The brick- 
layers of the same city had their wages 
raised from $6 to $7 and $8 per day, volun- 
tarily, by the employers. The members of 
these two unions work but eight hours per 
day. The sailors work or are "on call" 
practically every one of the twenty- four 
hours. Their union has called them out on 
strike to obtain a raise in wages to $1.65 
per day. These comparisons ought to con- 
vince every one. not already convinced, 
that the Sailors' Union strike is a Just one. 
— Seattle (Wash.) Union Record. 



According to the statistics compiled by 
the United States Department of Labor, the 
ratio of unionists to population in the United 
States is 1 to 29. On its face this ratio 
does not look well for organized labor. But 
when analyzed it looks much better. The 
population figures Include ev6ry man, wo- 
man and child in the country. A fair esti- 
mate would allow one male adult old 
enough to belong to a union for each family 
or group of Ave persons. This would give 
one unionist in six of those eligible as to 
age. Now, remember that more than half 
of the men of the country are engaged in 
agriculture, merchandizing or the profes- 
sions, and you will see that the Union show- 
ing Is rather good than bad. The Parryites 
have a habit of quoting from this report 
and try to make it appear that they repre- 
sent everybody except. 



W. A. Miller, assistant foreman of the 
bindery In the Government printing office 
in Washington, D. C, who was suspended 
by the public printer on July 21 on charges 
of insubordination and Insolence, was dis- 
missed from the government's service on 
August 2. Miller's former suspension In 
1903 was the cause of President Roosevelt's 
order declaring the Government Printing 
Office and all offices where workmen are 



employed by the government to be open 
shops. 

• • m 
THE SLANDERER. 



"The foul tinge of slander does more 
damage to the labor movement than the op- 
position of employers and even non-union 
men. The unprincipled puppet who will- 
fully or maliciously lies about a fellow work- 
man is worse than a scab. The fellow who 
goes about slandering and lying about of- 
ficers or members is, in nine cases out of 
ten, a scab at heart, and worse than the 
meanest thug, who only robs one of his 
money and valuables. Honest, true union 
men only have their character, and this they 
are entitled to until it is shown by facts 
that they are not worthy. The sneaking 
character assassin who will rob another of 
his character has no decency, and is the 
meanest kind of criminal and should be 
shunned by all decent men. One of the 
surest ways to destroy a union, discourage 
the non-unionist from Joining the union and 
giving the union a bad stcuiding with the 
public is to lie, vilify, and slander the of- 
ficers and active members thereof. Things 
who do this should be rounded up and ex- 
pelled, and the sooner they are the better 
it will be for all concerned;" — Cigar Makers' 
Journal. 

* m m 

The iron moulders of Springfield,* O., who 
have been on strike since May 1, won an 
important court victory. The injunction 
secured against them by the employers waa 
dissolved. The injunction was very drastic, 
as it prohibited the union men from even 
speaking to a strike-breaker. The strike 
has been carried on In a peaceful majiner. 

* • • 

Shoemakers In New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia, send the sheriff out after members 
who get behind in their dues and fail to 
pay up. A member of the union in Sydney 
was arrested by the sheriff after he had 
been requested several times by the union 
to pay his dues. Unions have some stand- 
ing In Australia. 
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INSIST UPON HAVING THIS 

STAMP ON YOUR WORK. 



PATRONIZE UNION REPAIR SHOPS 



^unionV 

fiEJMED 



SHO 



Be a nnioniBt in all purchases. Do boI conflne your 
purchases to nnion label shoes alone, bnl see that a 
onion shoe dresser polishes them with onion label shoe 
polish. Keep yoor shoes on the onion label list till yoo 
bom them in a onion label stove. In order to do this 
yoo most, when needed repairs are necessary, have 
them repaired in a onion repair shop. Make it yoor 
bosiness to find oot if there is a onion repair shop in 
yoor locality before having yoor repairing done else- 
where. When the onion label is worn from the first 
sole see that it is replaced with a new sole pot on by 
onion shoe repairers. 



As the Union Rq^air Shop Label stands for the Best 
Repair Work, so the word VELVET stands 
for the best Rubber Heel& 



MADE OF PURE RUBBER. THE WORD 
VELVET ALWAYS STAMPED IN THE HEEL 



The public appreciates Velvet Rubber 
Heels because they actually give the 
wearers the nearest to what nature 
planned for man to walk upon, that is 
the earth and the fields, relieving the 
nerves and spine. 

Look for the word VELVET and take 
no substitute. 

P»tr»DlM the AdTertiMn vbo Pfttronise Tov MafftiiBe. ^^ ^ 
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AFFAIRS OF THE ORGANIZATION 



BOOT AND SHOE WORKERS' UNION. 

Headquarters, 

246 Summer Street. 

Boston. Mass. 

General Officers. 

General President. John P. Tobln. 

General Vice-President. ColUs Lovely. 

General Secretary- Treasurer, Chas. L. Baine 

General Executive Board. 
John F. Tobln. Chairman. Headquarters. 
Mary Anderson, 66 Oak St, Chicago, HI. 
George Bury, 517 Betts St, Cincinnati. Ohio. 
Thos. C. Farrell. 16 School St.. 

* Brockton. Mass. 
Bmmett Healy, 178 Sherman St, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
C. E. James, Federation Hall. St Paul, Minn. 
Collis Lovely, 4926 Botanical Ave.. 

St. Louis. Mo. 
Gad Martindale, Liberty Building, 10 Elm St, 

Rochester, N. T. 
Z. Lesperance. 784 Rue St. Catherine, 

Montreal. 
Emmet T. Walls, Box 409, Brockton, Mass. 
Chas. L. Baine, Secretary, Headquarters. 

GENERAL AUDITORS. 
Angus McDonald, 14 Roan Court, 

Brockton, Mass. 
Harry G. Cobbin. 151 Mt Hope Ave.. 

Rochester, N. Y. 
Thomas O'Hare. 40 Ford St, Brockton, Mass. 



IN MEMORIAM. 



Local Union. Name. Address. 

20 F. C. Raymond, Mlddleboro, Mass. 

35 F. F. Bagnall, Brockton, Mass. 

35 F. D. DussauU, Brockton, Mass. 

35 Greo. T. Rowe, Brockton, Mass. 

38 Frank Stoughton, Brockton, Mass. 

48 Sara Lee, Rockland, Mass. 

74 Miles S. Russell, Brockton, Mass. 
Ill Wm. Burton, Brockton. Mass. 
160 Jas. P. Cooke. Brooklyn. N. Y. 
192 John Bratenas, Brockton. Mass. 
192 Thos. M. Tevlin, Brockton, Mass. 
210 Addy Winter. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
278 Oscar Cholnlere, Webster, Mass. 
361 Geo. L. Shaw. No. Weymouth, Mass. 
370 Ohas. W. Collins* Brockton. Mass. 
371IPred Sylvester, No. Abington, Mass. 



SYRACUSE STRIKE. 

In our last issue we made reference to the 
strike at the Nettleton factory In Syracuse, 
which* contest still continues without any 
apparent gain on either side, and with no 
lmn^<»diate prospect of a settlement. 

The Arm, with tl»e aid of the Manufac- 
turers' Association, have made repeated ef- 
forts to secure help, and while meeting with 
some success, our people have been able to 
head them ofC and send away any of the 
competent shoe workers, leaving the inex- 
perienced strike breakers with the Arm. 

As is usual In such contests, the employer 
Induces help to go to Syracuse upon the 
statement that there Is no trouble, or upon 
some other line of argument calculated to 
get the shoeworkers to Syracuse in the 
hope that they will then remain. 

This, of course, has added to the expense 
of the contest, for which purpose the Gen- 
eral Executive Board have made different 
appropriations to meet this emergency ex- 
pense in addition to the payment of the 
regular strike benefit. 

The issue involved In this contest is not 
one of wages, but rather of the existence 
of the local imlon. The firm having con- 
vinced us through a series of hostile demon- 
strations that they were bent upon destroy- 
ing the local union, we were left no altera- 
tive but to engage In the contest or allow 
the local union to go out of existence. 

As a general rule, strikes are not success- 
ful If continued beyond a few weeks, but 
we feel that in this case there Is good pros- 
pect that we will succeed: at the same time 
we are calculating that this is the beginning 
of a long drawn out contest, which we feel 
is Justifiable from every point of view. 

Organizer Murphy, who has had charge of 
this strike and has been on the ground most 
of the time, is enthusiastic In praise of the 
splendid contest made by the men and 
women of local No. 159. From the very be- 
ginning, they have displayed the best of 
feeling, and the girls show the men a 
splendid example of endurance, which must 
eventually end In success. If for no other 
reason than that It Is almost Impossible to 
secure a sufficient number of competent fit- 
ters e^^n In factories where no contest ex- 
ists. 
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DUE BOOKS FOR 1907 

NOW READY 



The Due Books for 1907 
will be of the same ma- 
terial and form as for 1906, 
but of a pink color. All 
members whose accounts 
show the Ir dues to be paid 
up for the year 1906 can 
secure the 1907 due books 
by applying to their local 
secretaries. 



REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
GENERAL EXECUTIVE BOARD 
FROM JULY 1, 1906, TO SEP- 
TEMBER 30, 1906. 

(Decided by correspondence.) 
July 5, 1906. 

WHOOM APPROPRIATED TO THE 
UNION PRINTING CO. 

For the purpose of determining whether 
or not the establishing and maintaining of 
a printing plant could be made a profitable 
investment for the Union, the General Exe- 
cutive Board decided to establish the print- 
ing business entirely separate from other 
matters pertaining to the organization; and 
appropriated $3,000 to the Union Printing 
Oa, with the understanding that In the 
event of the printing plant being a success, 
this money later to be returned to the gen- 
eral funds of the organization. The General 
Secretary- Treasurer to act as Treasurer for 
Che Union Printing Co., to keep a separate 
set of books, charging the organization for 
all printing obtained at the regular market 
rate, in the same manner as any other busi- 
ness obtained outside of the organization. 
The affairs of the company to be supervised 
by the General Executive Board; the books, 
bills and management of the company to be 
reviewed by the Finance Committee of the 
General Executive Board every three 
months, and by the General Auditors when 
making their yearly audit 

Voting in the affirmative: Tobln, Ander- 
son, Bury, Farrell, Healy, James, Lesper- 



ance, Lovely, Martlndale, Walls. Voting in 
the negative: None. Not voting: Baine. 

• * • 
July 12. 190<. 

KRIPPENDORF-O'NEIL STRIKE 
SANCTION. 

At the request of Joint Council No. 16, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, the Strike Committee 
voted to sanction a strike with financial as- 
sistance to post a price-list calling for an 
increase in wages in the cutting department 
in the factory of Krippendorf-O'Neil. 

(No strike was necessary, — the firm grant- 
ing the increfise requested.) 

* m m 
July 23. 1906. 

APPEAL OF MARY BRADY. 

Mary Brady, of Union No. 44, of Brockton, 
entered an appeal from the decision of the 
General Secretary-Treasurer, wherein but 
half bnefits were allowed upon sick claim 
filed October 10th. 1905, — stated cause of 
illness being surgical operation. 

The Greneral Secretary's decision was 
based upon the report of Organizer Clarke, 
who investigated the claim under date of 
October 18th. 1906, at which time Sister 
Brady stated that she had been suffering 
from the illness stated In her claim for at 
least three years, and referred Organizer 
Clarke to a chiropodist, who substantiated 
the statement of Sister Brady, which was 
to the effect that she had treated Miss 
Brady the first time in December. 1908, and 
that she had a diseased toe from which she 
must have been suffering for at least a year 
previous to that time. Inasmuch as Sister 
Brady had Joined the Union in February, 
1903, according to her statement as well as 
the statement of the chiropodist, she must 
have been afllicted with the diseased toe at 
the time she became a member of the Union. 

Upon the decision of the General Secretary 
being made known to Sister Brady, with the 
reasons why half benefit was allowed, she 
immediately denied stating to Organiser 
Clarke that she had been suffering for three 
years, but claimed she had only told him 
two years. 

When confronted with the chiropodist's 
statement, she immediately took the posi- 
tion that Miss Sullivan could not be depend- 
ed upon, notwithstanding the fact that on 
Organizer Clarke's first visit to her, she in- 
sisted upon his securing a statement from 
Miss Sullivan, and. in fact, appeared to be 
satisfied to rest her whole case upon the 
statement that Miss Sullivan would make. 

In her appeal Sister Brady contended that 
she had not told Organizer Clarke that she 
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had been suffering for three years, and the 
statement of the chiropodist was not con- 
clusive proof that she was suffering with a 
diseased toe at the time she Joined the Un- 
ion. 

The General Board voted to deny the ap- 
peal. 

Voting In the affirmative: Tobln, Ander- 
son, Bury, Farrell, James, Healy. Lesper- 
ance. Lovely, Martindale, Walls. Voting in 
the negative: None. Not voting: Baine. 

* * * 

July 28, 1906. 

APPEAL OF ROBERT CALDWELL. 

Under date of March 14th, Robert Cald- 
well, 67 years of age, made application for 
membership in Union No. 68, of Cincinnati. 
The application was approved by the local 
executive board, but when brought before 
the local Union, the attention of the local 
was called to the fact that Mr. Caldwell had 
been a patient at the Branch Hospital at 
Cincinnati some six years previous, being 
treated presumably for an incurable disease. 

The application was laid over, and the 
Oeneral Secretary- Treasurer requested to 
advise the local Union in the matter. The 
General Secretary kdvised the local Union 
to accept the application, with the under- 
standing that an honorary membership 
would be Issued, which would enable Mr. 
Caldwell to work in any Union Stamp fac- 
tory without pasrlng dues. 

Mr. Caldwell appealed from this decision, 
claiming that he had no chronic disease, 
that he was enjosrlng good health, — and 
further at the time he was a patient at the 
hospital referred to, he was being treated for 
typhoid pneumonia. 

On receipt of the appeal of Mr. Caldwell, 
a statement was secured from the Branch 
Hospital of Cincinnati, which was to the 
effect that under no circumstances were 
typhoid pneumonia cases accepted there and 
further, that Mr. Caldwell had been treated 
for tuberculosis. 

The General Board voted to accept the 
application of Robert Caldwell, with the 
understanding that an honorary member- 
ship be Issued, which would enable Mr. 
Caldwell to hold employment in a union 
f^tory without paying dues. 

Voting in the affirmative: Tobln, Ander- 
son, Lesperance, Lovely, Martindale, Baine. 
Voting in the negative: Healy. James, 
Bury, Walls, Farrell. 

• • * 

August 6, 1906. 
REVISED CONSTITUTION APPROVED. 

In accordance with the usual custom, 
press proof of the Constitution revised to 



include the amendments adopted at the- 
Milwaukee Convention, was submitted to 
the General Executive Board for their ap- 
proval. 

The General Board voted to endorse the 
Constitution as revised by the General Of- 
ficers. 

Voting in the affirmative: Tobln. Ander- 
son, Bury, Farrell, Healy, James, Liesper- 
ance. Lovely, Martindale, Walls, Baine. 

• • * 

August 6, 1906. 

REQUEST FOR CHARTER DENIED. 

A petition signed by twenty members of 
Mixed Union No. 295 of St. Paul, Minn., 
representing the Goodyear and stock fitting- 
departments, requesting a separate charter 
for a local to be known as the Goodyear 
Operators* Union, was denied by the Gen- 
eral Board; the Board being of the opinion 
that it was inadvisable to grant a charter 
in a<?cordance with the request, as It would 
create a division In the union having but a 
small membership. 

Voting in the affirmative: None. Votin^^ 
in the negative: Tobln, Anderson, Bury» 
Farrell, Healy, James, Lesperance, LfOvely» 
Martindale, Walls, Baine. 

• • • 

August 6, 1906. 
APPEAL OF OUST OLSON DENIED. 

Gust Olson of Union No. 88 of Brockton. 
Mass., entered an appeal from the decision 
of the General Secretary- Treasurer, wherein 
he had decided that the member was en- 
titled to but half benefits. Brother Olson 
filed sick claim January 29, 1906, upon 
which only half benefit was allowed, for the 
reason that upon investigation It was found 
that the member was suffering from ap- 
pendicitis, with which he had been afflicted 
prior to the time of his acceptance in the 
Union. On this claim the member had ac- 
cepted half benefits, but had again been 
obliged to file a claim May 13, 1906; stated 
cause of illness being nervous dyspepsia. 
Upon this second claim, member had re- 
fused to accept half benefits, stating that 
he had accepted half benefits on the first 
claim because his Illness at that time was 
due to appendicitis, with which he was af- 
fiicted prior to his Joining the Union; but 
the second claim being filed for nervous dys- 
pepsia, did hot believe half benefit should 
apply. 

The General Secretary-Treasurer's posi- 
tion on this case, as In similar cases, was 
that the rate of benefits to members is de- 
termined at the time the member Joins the 
Union, and If the applicant Is suffering from 
a disease at the time of initiation, half 
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benefit Is allowed, which appliea to all fu- 
ture claims, no matter what the illness may 
be. 

The General Board voted to sustain the 
decision of the General Secretary-Treasurer, 
and deny the appeal. 

Voting: in the afflrmatlve: Tobin, Ander- 
son, Bury, Farrell. Healy, James, Lesper- 
ance. Lovely, Martindale, Walls. Not vot- 
ing: Baine. 



Au^st 10, 1906. 

GENERAL INSPECTORS OF ELECTION, 
1906. 

In accordance with Section 19, of the Con- 
stitution, the General President nominated 
the following local unions to furnish Gen- 
eral Inspectors of Election for the election 
of 1906: 

Union No. 287, of Haverhill, Mass. 

Union No. 815, of Blmira, N. Y. 

Union No. 228. of Hamilton, Ontario. 

The General Board voted to approve the 
nominations made by the General President 

Voting in the affirmative: Anderson, 
Bury, Farrell, Healy, James, Lesperance, 
Lovely, Martindale, Walls, Baine. Not vot- 
ing, Tobin. 



August 16, 1906. 

$100.00 APPROPRIATED TO UNION 

NO. 216. 
Under date of August 15th, the following 
letter was received from Union No. 216 of 
San Francisco, Cal. 

"San Francisco, August 5, 1906. 
Mr. C. L. Baine, 

246 Summer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir and Brother: — 

I was instructed by the EJxecutive Board 
of Local No. 216 to write you. asking If as- 
sistance could be obtained from Headquar- 
ters for the purpose of purchasing tools for 
the members. The same members who have 
lost tools are the members In the majority 
of cases who have been unfortunately un- 
employed since the disaster. 

Fraternally yours, 

(Signed) ANNA GILL, 

Financial Secretary." 
The General Board voted to appropriate 
$100.00, to be used to purchase tools for the 
members involved in the San Francisco dis- 
aster. 

Voting in the affirmative: Tobin, Ander- 
son, Bury, Farrell, Healy, James, Lesper- 
ance. Lovely, Martindale, Walls, Baine. 



August 16, 1906. 
APPEAL OF H. N. GOODWIN DENIED. 

An appeal was received from H. N. Good- 
win, a member of Skivers* Union No. 406 of 
Brockton, Mass., against the action of his 
local executive board, wherein they fined 
him 15.00 for working overtime. 

Union No. 406, submitted a statement 
which tended to show that Brother Goodwin 
had worked overtime on several occasions, 
in direct violation of Section 7 of the local 
union by-laws, which is as follows: 

"Section 7. Any member working over- 
time in a Union Stamp factory without a 
permit from the executive board shall be 
fined $5.00." 

The Union further charged Brother Good- 
win with stating that he would never pay 
the fine. 

Brother Goodwin submitted a statement 
to the effect that he had worked overtime 
four or five hours in two weeks, but did not 
receive any pay for- overtime work, and 
other skivers had worked overtime and had 
not been fined by the local executive board. 
Did not remember whether he had ever 
made the statement that he would not pay 
the fine. 

The General President appointed a cdm- 
mittee composed of General Board members 
Walls and Farrell, and General Auditor 
O'Hare, to review the case, who reported as 
follows: "Your committee have heard the 
evidence, and find that Brother Goodwin 
did not avail himself of the opportunity to 
ask for a permit to work overtime. His at- 
titude to the Boot and Shoe Workers' Union 
can best be Judged by the lack of memory 
as to whether he would pay his fine or not, 
but the committee notes that Brother Good- 
win allowed himself to become suspended 
rather than pay the fine. 

Fraternally submitted, 
EMMET T. WALLS, Chairman* 
THOMAS C. FARRELL, 
THOMAS O'HARE, Sec'y." 

The General Board voted to sustain the 
decision of Union No. 406, and deny the ap- 
peal. 

Voting in the affirmative: Tobin, Ander- 
son, Bury, Farrell, Healy, James, Lesper- 
ance, Lovely, Martindale, Walls, Baine. 

* • * 
August 16, 1906. 
A. E. NETTLETON STRIKE SANCTION. 

Under date of August 16th, a request for 
strike sanction was received from local 
union No. 159 of Syracuse, to secure the 
removal of one of the foremen In the A. E. 
Nettleton factory, because o£<1tis onposltlon 
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to the union and continued discrimination 
against union members. 

Special Organizer Murphy, who had been 
sent to Syracuse in an endeavor to reach a 
settlement with the firm satisfactory to the 
local union, reported that it was the evident 
purpose of the firm to disrupt the local un- 
ion, as was clearly manifsted by their per- 
sistent discrimination against the active 
members of the union employed in the 
factory. 

The Strike Committee voted to sanction 
a strike with financial assistance. (The 
strike took place at noon, August 16th, — 
some 280 members going out on strike, and 
at this writing the strike is still on, with 
every prospect that its termination will be 
a victory for the union.) 
« « • 
August 22, 1906. 

1100.00 APPROPRIATED TO JOINT 
COUNCIL NO. 4. 

The Oeneral Board Voted to appropriate 
$100.00 to the Lynn Joint Council No. 4, to 
be used in organizing the shoe workers of 
Chelseci, Mass. 

Voting in the affirmative: Tobln. Ander- 
son, Bury, Farrell, Healy, James, Lie8i>er- 
ance. Lovely, Martlndale, Walls, Baine. 

• • • 
August 2t, 1906. 

APPEAL OF JOSEPH P. RAMSEY 
DENIED. 

Joseph P. Ramsey of union No. 192, 
Brockton, Mass., entered an api>eal from the 
decision of the local union, wherein they 
fined him $2.00 for working overtime. 

A statement from the union was to the 
effect that charges of working overtime had 
been preferred against Brother Ramsey by 
the shop committee in the factory in which 
he worked, and that he had received a copy 
of the charges in accordance with the Con- 
stitution, and appeared for trial with wit- 
nesses in his defence. 

' The local executive board, after careful 
consideration of the matter, decided that 
the evidence submitted proved conclusively 
that Brother Ramsey had worked overtime 
on several occasions, even aftdr he had been 
cautioned not to do so by the shop com- 
mittee. The board decided to levy a fine 
of $2.00, which action was later endorsed by 
the local union. 

Brother Ramsey claimed that he had only 
worked overtime for one or two minutes in 
the evening, and that he did this because he 
had tacked on a pair of Innersoles wrong, 
taken them off, and put them on the right 



last after the whistle blew. He further 
claimed that the action of the local execu- 
tive board wa^ due to personal spite on the 
part of some of the members composing the 
board. 

The Oeneral Board voted to sustain the 
decision of the Lasters' Union Na 192, and 
deny the appeal. 

Voting in the affirmative; Tobln, Ander- 
son, Farrell, Healy, James, Lovely, Walls, 
Baine. Voting in the negative: Bury, 
Lesperance. Not voting: Martlndale. 

• * • 
August 27, 1906. 

1200.00 APPROPRIATED TO UNION NO. 
159. 

Local union No. 169 of Syracuse, N. T., 
having exhausted their local funds in their 
contest with A. B. Nettleton, requested the 
General Board to make an appropriation of 
$200.00. 

The General Board voted to grant the 
request. 

Voting in the affirmative: Tobln. Ander- 
son, Bury, Farrell, Healy, James, Lesper- 
ance, Lovely, Martlndale, Walis, Baine. 

• • « 
August 29. 1906. 

REQUEST FOR APPROPRIATION 
DENIED. 

Joint Coimcil No. 4 of Limn, Mass., made 
a request for an appropriation of $200.00 
from the general funds to assist them to 
celebrate Labor Day. 

The General Board voted to deny the re- 
quest. 

Voting in the affirmative: Anderson, Far- 
rell, Healy, James, Martlndale. Voting In 
the negative: Tobin, Bury, Lesperance, 
Lovely, Walls, Baine. 

• • • 
September 5, 1906. 

JOHN MUNROE NO. 77540 FINED AND 
EXPELLED. 

At a regular meeting of Union No. 159 of 
Ssrracuse, N. Y., held August 80th, 1906, the 
union voted to expel John Munroe, Na 
77540, in addition to placing a fine of $100.00 
against his membership. 

Munroe was charged with turning traitor 
to the union by working in the factory In 
which a strike was ordered by the General 
Executive Board. 

The General Board voted to approve the 
action of the local union. 

Voting in the affirmative: Tobin, Ander- 
son, Bury, Farrell, Healy, James. Lesper- 
ance, Lovely, Martlndale, Walls, Baine. 
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September 10, 1906. 

$600.00 APPROPRIATED TO UNION NO. 
159. 

To further assist union No. 169 of Sjrra- 
cuse, N. Y.. in their contest with A. E. Net- 
tleton, the General Board voted to appro- 
priate $500.00. 

Voting In the aflarmatlve: Tobin, Ander- 
son, Bury, Farrell, Healy, James, Lesper- 
ance, Liovely, Martindale, Walls, Baine. 

• • • 
September 18. 1906. 

$100.00 APPROPRIATED TO JOINT 
COUNCIL NO. 4. 

Under date of September 11th. Joint 
Council No. 4 of Lynn, Mass., submitted a 
request for an appropriation of $100.00 to 
defray part of the expenses of the Lynn 
Labor Day celebration. 

The General Ehcecutlve Board voted to ap- 
propriate $100.00 from general funds. 

Voting in the affirmative: Tobin, Ander- 
son, Bury, Healy, James, Lesperance, Lovely, 
Ifartindale, Baine. Voting in the negative: 
Parrell, Walls. 

* * • 

September 16. 1906. 

APPEAL OF CHARLES C. HURD, OF 
CUTTERS' UNION NO. 35. 

This case grows out of the fact that 
Brother Hurd, a member in good standing 
of the Brockton Cutters* Union, employed 
as an inspector in the Douglas factory, was 
forced to resign his position upon the cut- 
ters in the room sitting on their benches 
and refusing to work for a period of about 
two hours, demanding his removal from the 
position of inspector. 

According to the information at hand, 
this action was taken by the cutters with- 
out authority of the local union, and with- 
out preferring charges either to the firm or 
the local union. 

Brother Hurd immediately entered an ap- 
peal to his local union against the action of 
his shop mates, and the local referred the 
matter to their executive board. The board, 
without attempting to adjust the matter, 
referred the case to the General President, 
who immediately referred the case back to 
the local union, upon the ground that it did 
not properly belong to the General Office 
tmtil the local union had exhausted every 
reasonable means to bring about an ad- 
justment. 

The General President submitted to the 
General Executive Board the question of 
approving his action in referring the case 
to the Cutters' Union. 



The General Board voted to endorse the 
action of the General President in referring 
the caiie back to the Cutters' Union for the 
purpose of having them at least make an 
effort to adjust the same. 

Voting in the affirmative: Anderson, 
Bury, Farrell, Healy, James, Lesperance, 
Lovely, Martindale, Walls, Baine. Voting 
in the negative: None. Not voting: Tobin. 

The General Board also voted to instruct 
the General Secretary- Treasurer to pay 
Brother Hurd from general funds the same 
salary as he was receiving in the factory 
($20.00 per week), beginning on September 
6th, 1906, until such time as his appeal was 
finally decided. 

Voting in the affirmative: Anderson, 
Bury, Farrell, Healy, James, Lesperance, 
Lovely, Martindale, Walls, Baine. Voting 
in the negative: None. Not voting: Tobin. 

The General Board further voted that if 

the appeal of Brother Hurd is sustained. 

Cutters' Union No. 8^ would be held liable 

to the General Union for all wages paid to 

* Brother Hurd from Gteperal Funds. 

Voting in the affirmative: Anderson, 
Bury, Farrell, Lovely, James, Martindale, 
Walls, Baine. Voting in the negative: None. 
Not voting: Tobin, Healy, Lesperance. 

« « « 
September 17, 1906. 

PRESIDENT TOBIN GRANTED A 
VACATION. 

In view of the fact that many rumors of 
irregularities and Illegal voting in the Gren- 
eral Election were In circulation, especially 
with reference to Brockton, in which it 
was charged that suspended members were 
allowed to vote, that members were allowed 
to vote in local unions of which they were 
not members, that members of unions out- 
side of Brockton were allowed to vote in 
Brockton, some persons said to have voted 
twice or more times In Brockton, that in 
the Lasters' Union the active workers for 
a particular candidate or candidates marked 
the ballots for members; all of which had 
been reported to the General Inspectors of 
Election and the votes of the local unions 
in Brockton challenged; — President Tobin, 
in order to relieve the General Inspectors 
from any suspicion of being manipulated by 
him, requested the General Executive Board 
to grant him a vacation, with or without 
salary, until such time as the General In- 
spectors had made their report. 

The General Board voted to grant Presi- 
dent Tobin a vacation with salary until the 
General Inspectors have made^helx; report. 
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Voting in the affirmative: Anderson, 
Bury, Farrell, Healy, James, Lesperance, 
Martindale. Walls. Balne. Voting In the 
negative: None. Not voting: Tobln, 
Liovely. 



September 28, 1906. 

9600.00 APPROPRIATED TO UNION NO. 
159. 
A request from Union No. 169 of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., for an additional $600.00 to as- 
sist that local In their contest with A. B. 
Nettleton, was approved by the General 
Board. 

Voting In the affirmative: Tobln. Ander- 
son, Bury, Farrell, Healy, James. Lesi>er- 
ance. Lovely, Martindale. Walls, Balne. 
Fraternally submitted. 

C. L. BAINE, 
Secretary General Executive Board. 



NON-UNION PUBLICATIONS. 

No magazine or pattern In this list should 
be In' the home of any wage earner. In the 
home of any of his friends, or on any news- 
stand, as they have locked out their em- 
ployes for demanding the eight- hour day: 

(Abbreviation used — M, monthly; W, 
weekly; Q. quarterly; SM, semi-monthly.) 

American Inventor, (M.) 

American Machinist, (W.) 

American Museum Journal, (M.) 

Automobile Topics, (W.) 

Benzlger's Magazine, (M.) 

Bookman, (M.) 

Burr-Mclntosh, (M.) 

Century, The, (M.) 

Christian Advocate, (W.) 

Country Life In America, (M.) 

Delineator. (M.) 

Designer. (M.) 

Engineering and Mining Journal, (W.) 

Forum, (Q.) 

Garden Magazine, (M.) 

Gentlewoman, (M.) 

Homlletlc Review, (M.) 

Journal of the Telegraph, (M.) 

L'Art de la Mode, (M.) 

Literary Digest, (W.) 

Magazine of Mysteries, (M.) 

Marine Engineering. (M.) 

McClure's. (M.) 

Mode and Revue. (M.) 

My Business Friend, (M.) 

Nautical Gazette, (W.) 



Navy League Journal, (M.) 

New Idea, (M.) 

Paragon Monthly, 

Photographic Times, (M.) 

Power. (M.) 

Power Boat News, (W.) 

Rudder, The, (M.) 

Smart Set, (M.) 

St. Nicholas, (M.) 

Tales, (M.) 

Tom Watson's Magazine, (M.) 

Town and Country, (W.) 

Town Topics. (W.) 

Trust Companies. (M.) 

Typewriter and Phonographic World, (M.) 

Vogue, (W.) 

World's Work, (M.) 

Boston, Mass. 

Black Cat, (M.) 
Green Bag, (M.) 

Modem PriscUla, (M.) 

t 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Men and Women. (M.) 

Springfield, Mass. 

€k>od Housekeeping, (M.) 
New England Homestead, (W.) 
American Agriculturist, (W.) 
Farm and Home, (S. M.) 
Orange Judd Farmer, (W.) 

Springfield, Ohio. 

Woman's Home Companion, (M.) 

And the following patterns: 

Banner, 

Butterlck, 

La Belle. 

New Idea. 

Martha Dean, 

Standard, 

Home Dressmaker, 

Metropolitan Fashions, 

LltUe Folks, 

Make a special drive against the Butterlck 
publications and patterns, and McClure's 
Magazine. 



Shoe Workers, stay away 
from Syracuse, N* Y. Strike on 
at A. E. Nettleton factory. 
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NOTICE TO LOCAL SECRETIRIES 



The Local Secretaries are 
requested to forward Local 
Registry Cards upon receipt 
of notice of transfer. Con- 
siderable complaint has been 
made because of such delays. 
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RULES GOVERNING THE USE OF THE 
UNION STAMP. 



1. Application for the use of the Union 
Stamp should be made to Headquarters/ 

2. A contract covering the use of the 
Union Stamp is negotiated and drawn; said 
contract Is then submitted to the Local 
Union or Joint Council, and if approved 
shall be submitted to the General Executive 
Board, and, if then approved, shall be signed. 

S. All employes of factories using the 
Union Stamp shall be members of the Boot 
and Shoe Workers' Union in full accordance 
with its constitution. 

4. Members employed in Union Stamp 
Ciustories shall not be allowed to fall in ar- 
rears for dues. The General President is 
hereby directed to object to the employment 
in any Union Stamp factory of any member 
owing more than three weeks' dues. 



5. All questions of the violation of the 
agreement shall be referred by the member 
to the Liocal Union or Joint Council, and 
thence to Headquarters. 

6. The General President, or his author- 
ized deputy, if satisfied the agreement is 
being violated, shall call the attention of the 
employer to such violation of the agreement, 
and falling to obtain satisfaction, he is 
hereby instructed to immediately bring ac- 
tion to recover the Union Stamp. 

7. No person, except the General Presi- 
dent of the Boot and Shoe Workers' Union, 
or his authorized deputy shall have the right 
to demand or receive the Union Stamp from 
any factory using the same. 



RULES GOVERNING SICK BENEFITS. 

1. The claimeiit must have been a mem- 
ber in good standing for 6 months prior to 
date of notice. 

2. The regular form of Notice of Sick 
Claim must be filled out by, or on behalf of 
the claimant. This notice must be given to 
the Financial Secretary of the Local Union, 
and mailed by him to tho Gen. Secretary- 
Treasurer, within 24 hours. 

3. The Financial Secretary will call the 
attention of the Executive Board to the ccLse 
reported, and said Executive Board shall 
appoint a Sick Investigating Committee of 
three, not related to the claimant, to investi- 
gate the case and report upon blanks furn- 
ished for that purpose. The Financial 
Secretary, the President^ and the members 
of the Local Executive Board are prohibited 
from serving upon Sick Investigating Com- 
mittees, as their work in connection with 
sick claims is Judicial in character. 

4. The Sick Investigating Committee shall 
visit the claimant separately, and report, 
separately, to the Executive Board, using 
the blanks furnished for that purpose. 

5. In case of contagious disease, the 
Executive Board may accept the certificate 
of the physician, in place of a report from 
the Sick Investigating Committee. 

6. Upon receipt of the Notice of Sick 
Claim, the Gen. Secretary- Treasurer shall 
mail Sick Claim blank to the local Financial 
Secretary. 

7. When the Sick Claim has been re- 
ceived and the Sick Investigating Committee 
are ready to report, the Aooal Executive 
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Board shall hold a meeting, and passing upon 
all the circumstances connected with the 
case, as well as upon the report of the Sick 
Committee, shall act upon the claim, ap- 
proving or disapproving it, as in their Judg- 
ment circumstances warrant; after which 
the claim shall be forwarded to the Qen. 
Secretary- Treasurer. 

8. If the claim is disapproved by the 
Local Executive Board, the (Jen. Secretary- 
Treasurer shall disallow claim, and notify 
claimant accordingly. 

9. If the claim is approved by th«> 
Local Executive Board, and the Gen. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer deems the proceedings Ir- 
regular in any part, or has reason to belies r 
there is any e-;idenje of fraud, he may sus- 
pend payment of- the benefit, pending foi 
investigation, by direction of the General 
Ehcecutive Board. 

10. If the claim is approved by the 
Local Executive Board, and the Gen. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer is satisfied that the claim Is 
bona fide and the proceedings regular, he 
shall allow the claim and forward the Sick 
Benefit Coupon Book to the Local Financial 
Secretary. 

11. The Local Financial Secretary shall 
retain this Coupon Book in his possession, 
detaching one coupon each week while the 
Illness lasts, not to exceed thirteen weeks, 
being careful that all the blanks and condi- 
tions are filled out and complied with each 
week, and deducting the amount from the 
General Fimd Share, paying any dues the 
member may owe out of the benefit before 
delivering the benefit to the beneficiary. 
Shoiild the General Funds from that Union 
be Insufiicient to redeem such coupon, as 
in case of an epidemic, coupons may be 
forwarded to the General Secretary- Treas- 
urer, who will forward check for balance. 
Do not withhold any General Funds unless 
slgrned sick benefit coupon is returned in lieu 
of same. 

12. When the Illness has ceased, the 
Local Finajicial Secretary shall return the 
unused portion of the Sick Coupon Book. 

m m ^ 

DEATH BENEFIT. 

All claims for Death Benefit must be made 
on the form provided by the General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and forwarded to him. If 
the claim is allowed he will return his check 
for the amount. To be eligible to death 
benefit the deceased must have been for the 
preceding 26 weeks a member in good stand- 
ing. Return local register cards of deceased 
members. C. L. BAINE 

General Secretary- Treasurer. 



SHOE FACTORIES USING THE UNION 
STAMP. 

Re\'ised to Oct 10, 1906. 

Ladies', Misses' and Children's Union Stamp 
Factory Shoes. 

No. 

11 Rusche A Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

37 F. A. Parker A Co., Marblehead, Ifass. 

38 J. Richardson & Co., Elmira, N« T. 
46 Johansen Bros. Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
62 Joseph Bertsch Shoe Co., Rochester, 

N. Y. 

C5 D. A. Donovan & Co., Lynn, Mass. 

Cu J"*. .Armstrong & Co., Rochester, N. T. 

67 i-'iebe Shoe Co., San Francisco. CaL 
100 Wartheimer-Swairts Shoe Co^ St. Loois. 
110 Uncle Sam ^oemakers, Boston, liass. 
118 Alden, Walker A Wilde, N. Weymoiith, 

Mass. 
128 Victoria Shoe Co., Toronto. Ont* 
167 Chesley A Rugg^ H^averhill, Maas. 
181 Geo. W. Herrlck A Co., Lynn, Masa. 

184 Haaexx Br Goodrich A Co^ Haverhfll. 

Mass. 

185 E. B. Phinney Mlddleboro, Mass. 
188 WIchert A (Jardner, Brookljm, N. T. 
193 H. O. W. Co., Chicago, HL 

195 Monroe Shoe Co., Rochester, N. T. 

197 The A. B. C. Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 

200 Flower City Shoe Co., Rochester, N. T. 

210 J. A T. Bell, Montreal, Que. 

214 M. J. Whitman A Co., Rochester. N. Y. 

218 Fraternity Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 

219 The Domestic Shoe Co., Boston, 
210 J. A T. Bell, Montreal, Que. 

288 Globe Shoe Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

289 Garfield Shoe Co., Chicago, ni. 

248 The Pickett Shoe Co., Boston, 

249 G. M. Kutz Co.. San Francisco, CaL 
255 Alliance Shoe Co^ New York, N. Y. 
282 Leavitt Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

284 Walk-Ovts Shoe Co., Brockton, Masa 

285 Leonard A Barrows, Mlddleboro, 

290 Geo. E. Keith Co., Brockton, 
343 Huiskamp Bros., Keokuk, Iowa. 

845 Minister Myles Shoe Co., Toronto, Ont 
284 Walk- Over Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

MEN'S, BOYS' m YOUTHS' UNION SKIIP SHOES. 

Factory 
No. 

1 E. T. Wright A Co., Rockland, Mass. 

2 Tilt-Kenny Shoe Co., Chicago, HL 

4 Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co., St. Lovii% 

Mo. 

5 A. J. Bates A Co., Webster, Mass. 

7 Weber Bros., No. Adams, Mass. 

8 Young American Shoe Co, Boston. 

Mass. 

/Google 
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^ »" T. " D/iBfehnlr' A 60.. Btockton/^aM. 

10 Columbia Shoe Co., Sheboygan, Wl8. 

•''14 Wllhams-Kheelkhd Co., So. Braintree. 



if? ;F.^."" Itanium Shoe Co., BrocKtoti, Maa.«<. 
18 ^ ThDirfpsor/ Brok.. Brockton,' Mass. 
•12- 3^. H. Winchell & Co., Inc., Haverhill, 

•'^AfasB. • ' ^ '.'':' 

•28 '*Wa«<lrhi^on Shoe Co.i Haverhill^ Mas». 
24 Shar6Dd'Shoe Co.', St. Paul, Mlnm. 
'26'*HTertierBi*o«<. Shoe Co., G^reert Bay, Wis. 
26 Natick Shoe Co., Natick, Mass. 
2t^ N6yfii)!k' Shoe Co.. Randolph, Mb[ss. 
28 W. & V. 6. Kimball, Haverhill.' Miiss. 
•2d'' Ofangre ' Shoe Co., Harerhlll, Mass. 
81 ToniihM. & Sel6ctb Co., Brockton, Mass. 
34 ' J.'^M. O'Donneil & Co.. Brockton, Mass. 

40 The Srtltsoh Shoe Co". Boston^ Mass. 

41 The rinch Shoe Co.. Sprlngrfleltf, 6hlo. 
42' '-^hiifdhlrf A Alderi. Brbckton, 'Mass. 

'43 ''Mtir'pky'Boot* & Shoe Co.; NkticW, Mass. 
44 M. C. Dizer & Co.. lEast Weymouth. 

•45*^W.' X;.' 'Dotifclas ' Shoe Cb.,' Brockton, 
■ ' '* Mdss. ■•■ ' • '■; ' ^ 

•48' *TSerdcd^ Shoe Cd, Brbckton, ]^ass. ' 
*^6rt* ^Crfi^rson 'Shoe C6., Rcfckland,' B^S. 
• 'Bl ' J. ' W. ' Tferhune'shoe Co., Rotekland, 
Mass. 
58- 'Aob^i^t'-MiObwan. 6ran^«, K. X 
R4' VWoV'sihnP ^o., Snlppil MflPS. 
67* RichaVdrf & Brennan, Randolph,* Mass. 
58 Reynolds," t>rake & Gabell, Brocktdn. 

"'Mass. ' ' 

59' St. Paut Shoe ^o., Brockton, 'Mass. 
''60 United Workingman's Co-op. B. AS. 

* Co., SaW Francisco^ Cal. 
61 itaL^toii Ileal th 'Shoe Makers^ Brockton, 

' * Mass. 
'62 * liewls A. Crosset, Inc., No. Ablngrton, 

Mass. 
64**t)(&Wblw'Hasser, Cbnway, Mass.' 
""Yl'Cdh way' Shoe Co., Conway, Mass. 

7? Hoosac Shoe Co.. Conway, Mass. 
''*ir5' W*hTt6-Dunham Shoe Co., Brockton, 
- '^MisS. ' " . 

•7ft* ^ass" i Daley, Salem, Mass. 
78 Kelflfer'Bros., New Orleans, La. 
'^ ^Ndlan-Ceofg^ Co., San Francl.<»co, Cal. 

80 Walton & Logan Co., Lynn, Mass. 

81 C. 'W.' John<»bn, Natick, Mass. 
82^ L.' F! 'St«?ven8, Haverhill, Mass. ' 

^85 William?^ 'Shoe Co., Cochltuate. MaSs. 
' ^6 WIncheste/' Shoe Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
•*'88*''The John 'McPherson Co., Ltd., Hamtl- 
■ ' '"' -fori Orit 
si^ I^like 'W. "Reytiolds, Men's McKar. 

' '^»ocltton; Mask. 
•JO^KftirfrtJoro 'Sho^ Co.," Brockton, Mass. 
'^1' 'l^yef^Bkiifilster' Bho« Co, St LOHlo. 



82 ;H.' Rupii^i;':«*ookiyn,'^N; Y. ' 

95- Brookcf'Shoe Co..' B6ston,^'Bfiii^/ ' 
' n'^^WliitAioifniy A Pitfhe Co.; dolbi^ook. Maiss. 

88 Milwaukee Shoe Co., MilW^Uk^e, Wis. 

98 'Thfe J. D. ItihgrCo., Toi^nto,*l!>nt. ' ' 
100 tVerthtBltAer-SWarts Shofe Cb.;StL Loirts, 
''Mb. ' ■' ' - . ■ . ••' . 

102 ' (Granger She is.", 

i04 Treadweir $ 1. 

105 iohn Meier Mb. 
108 Schneider B 

110 rnqle Sam ! ^fass. 

111 Levle Shoe 'i 

liaf Bray Shoe C ' 

114 Ames, Hpld itreal. 
.^.Que.' ^ ,.^ J 

115 L. A. Ford & Co., Salem. Mass., .. 

4 16 Brennan Boot ^ Shoe Co.* N^^tick. Mass. 

117 . Paciflc Shoe Cq., San Franclpcq, Cal. 

118 Aldjen, Walker &, Wljde, N. Wejfniputh, 

Mass. ,. 

118 Reliance fihoe Oo^, BK>ckiton«'lfiass. 
122 Fitzpatrick Shoe Co., Stovgbton, Mass. 

128 Banner Shoe/ Co.»r Montreal,' Que. 

129 The Scottsmith Co., Brockton; * Mass. 

134 A. iG.. Walton & Co.; Lynn,r Mms. » 

135 Stover Shoe Co., Boston, Masfl. 
188 Wauban Shoe Co., HaverfaUL ttfeiss. 

140 ' N(|^th Sihore Shoe Go..- Salem; .Mass. 

141 Keith & Pratt, No. MMdleboro/ Mass. 
148/ LoU Shoe Co, PhilacMphia; Fik. 

145 Bicycle Shoe Co:, Bn>ckU>n» Mass. • 

146 Rice & Hutchins, Inc., Rockland, Mass. 
148 . Elebrich, Fox; HUker Co., Ractne, Wis. 
149' Granite Shoe Ca, CoohHuate. Mass. 
160 Brockton Shoe Co.^ Brockton; MasiL 

151 Easton Shoe Co., Saston; Pa^ 

152 The Berkley Boot & Shoe* Ca., Inc., San 
• * Francisco. CaL • 

153 Farm ioigtonr Shoe Co., :Fatxntnigtofi, N:H. 
156 John F. Foster A) Son,' Avon. 'Mass. 
158 Condbn BroSr & Co., Bfooktoti^/ MASS. 
168 Brockton' Co-opefHtiv* B. »& S. ; Cb., 

Brockton, Mass. 

160 Cygolf Sho^'Co., Bro'dkton,^ M^s. * 

161 WatKvtcl^ «hbe Co., ' Natick, ^Maiss. - 
163 Spencer Shoe Co.", Boston,* 'M^s. 

163 John G.' N^ubauei*, Sa*f FraA^i^co, '(Jal. 

164 Warsaw' Shoe Co., Boston, IklaSs. • 
167 Che.«iley & Rugg, Haverhill, 'Mass. 

172 C. S.'Maiiehail^ A Co.; ' Bi*odKton,' Mass. 

173 Geo. Frederick, LkWfence," Mass. 
174 ' Harf Shoe Co.; Brocktoh; .Mass. 

176 AlphfL' Shoe Co.; Brockton,^ Mass. 

177 Tdrk Shoef'Mfg. Co.,' Tdrk. Pa. 

178' McCanh^^ ft'Mtit>ofha]dV M4rlbbrt/. Miss. 
188 Tunnel City Shoe Co., No. A^d&his, Mass. 
181 Royal Sho« Co., Hufhdbtpli.'^BliOT. 
188 Ci^eicent Shd« Cb.;^ BWIekto^' HiMj ' 
188 H. O. W. Oow. ChioAfO. HI. DOglC 
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194 Howes Shoe Co^ Haverhill, Mass. 

195 Monroe Shoe Co^ Rochester, N. Y. 

196 E. R. Marshall Co., Hamilton, Ontario, 



198 The A. B. C. Shoe Co., New York City. 
19S The Locust Shoe Co., Haverhill. Mass. 

199 The James Shoe Co., Haverhill. Mass. 

201 American Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

202 International Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 
204 Cahn, Nlckelsburgr & Co.. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

206 I. T. Speciality Co., No. S tough ton, BCass 

207 Dudley Shoe Co., Webster, Mass. 

209 Flower City Shoe Co.. Rochester, N. T. 

210 J. & T. Bell, Montreal, Que. 

212 Kelly-Evans Co., Brockton, Mass. 

213 L. B. Shoe Co., San Francisco. Cal. 
215 Mortimer Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

218 PYaternlty Shoe Co., New York City. 

219 California Shoe Co., Petaluma. Cal. 

220 Domestic Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

221 Granite Rock Shoe Co., Buffalo. N. Y. 
223 Richmond Shoe Co., 272 Devonshire St. 

Boston. 

225 Brotherhood Shoe Mfg. Co., Baltimore, 

Md. 

226 International Shoe Mfg. Co., Baltimore, 

Md. 

227 Henrietta Shoe Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

229 Cady Boot and Shoe Mfg. C^, Cleve- 

land, Ohio. 

230 Old Dominion Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
281 Consolidated Shoe Co., Mlddleboro, 

Mass. 

233 Wauchusett Shoe Co., Natick. Mass. 

234 Washington Shoe Co., Haverhill. Mass. 
236 Berkshire Shoe Co., Pittsfleld, Mass. 

238 Globe Shoe Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

239 Garfield Shoe Co., Chicago. IlL 

241 Nonpareil Shoe Co., Springfield. Mass. 

243 Buckingham & Hecht, San Francisco. 

244 Nesmith Shoe Co., Brockton. Mass. 

245 Adams Shoe Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

246 R. H. Long Mfg. Co., So. Framlngham. 

Mass. 

248 The Pickett Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

249 G. M. Kutz Co., San Francisco, Cal 
251 Harlem Shoe Co.. New York, N. Y. 
254 Alliance Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 
256 H. H. Brown & Co., No. Brookfleld, 



257 Harry C. Brown, Boston, Mass. 

258 Quabaug Shoe Co., N. Brookfleld, Mass. 
268 Raymond, Jones & Co., Boston, Mass. 
264 Falls Shoe Co., East Weymouth, Mass. 
266 F. M. Hoyt Shoe Co^ Manchester, N. H. 
268 Wm. F. Joyce Shoe Co., Homellsvllle, 

N. Y. 

271 BMtMn Bhott Co., Boston, ICaas. 

S7t Nortli Lebanon Shoe Factory, Lebanon, 



278 Whitney Boot & Shoe Mfg. Co., CleTe- 

land, Ohio. 

274 The Pioneer Shoe House, New York 

City, N. Y. 

275 M. Germuth &, Son, New York. N. Y. 

276 The Hurd Shoe Co.. Utica. N. Y. 

277 Churchill Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

279 Howard Shoe Co.. Brockton, Mass. 

280 Woodman Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

281 Elmira Shoe Co., Elmira, N. Y. 

288 Torrey, Curtis & Tlrrell. N. Weymouth, 
Mass. 

285 Leonard & Barrows, Mlddleboro, Mass. 

286 Leonard ft Barrows, Belf^t. Me. 

286 M. A. Packard Co.. Inc., Brockton, Mass. 

2S7 Qulncy Shoe Co., Chicago, ni. 

288 Simon Shoe Co.. New York, N. Y. 

289 English Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 

290 Geo. R Keith Co., Brockton, Mass. 

290 Geo. R Keith Co., Mlddleboro, Mass. 

291 Big Four Shoe Ca, 51 Lincoln St., 

Boston, Mass. 

292 William Penn Shoe Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
298 Trenton Shoe Factory. Toledo, Ohla 

295 F. B. Ransom ft Co., Rockland. Mass. 

296 B. EL Taylor ft Co., Brockton, Mass. 

296 B. B. Taylor ft Co., New Bedford. Mass. 

297 Preston B. Keith Shoe Co.. Brockton, 

Mass. 

298 Whitman ft Keith, Brockton, Mass. 

299 Shaw ft Tannatt, Brockton. Mass. 

300 Geo. G. Snow Co.. Brockton, Mass. 

301 E^rie Shoe Co., E^rie, Pa. 

302 Lunelle Shoe Co., Haverhill. Mass. 

303 Stacy, Adams ft Co., Brockton, Mass. 

304 Monumental Shoe Co., Baltimore, Md. 

305 Kenoza Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

806 Classmate Shoe Co.. Chicago, IlL 

807 Quaker Shoe Co^ Philadelphia* Pa., 

808 N. R. Packard ft Co., Brockton, Mass. 

809 Reade Shoe Co., New York City, N. Y. 

810 Howard ft Foster, Brockton, Mass. 

811 Stonewall Jackson Shoe Co., Baltimore 

Md. 

813 Cochltuate Shoe Co., Cochituate, Mass. 

315 Slater ft Morrill, So. Braintree^ Mass. 

816' Walker ft Whitman, Brockton, Mass. 

818 Mills Shoe Co., Baltimore. Md. 

819 Shoe Mcmufacturers* Ssmdicate, Farm- 

Ington, N. H. 

321 Racine Shoe COn Racine, Wis. 

322 Don Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

324 E. W. Shoe Co., East Weymouth. Mass. 

326 Mutual Shoe Co., New York City, N.Y. 

327 Rambler Shoe Co., Farmington, N. H. 

328 The Capital Shoe Co., Columbus. Ohia 
829 Wiman Shoe Ca, New York. N. T. 

880 Webster Shoe Co. Webster. Mass. 

881 Regent Stioe Mfg. Oo, Omaluw Msb. 
888 MaJesUe Slios Oo, Baa Frmnclseo^ OftL 

S8S Chicago Union (EM^ X^ Cliloa«(K BL 
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3S4 Murray Shoe Co., Boeton, Mass. 
S}6 Foster Shoe Co.. Brockton, Mass. 
S3€ The Rockwood Shoe Mfgr. Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

387 Ohio Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ZtS Martin Weber, Newark, N. J. 

339 Waconda Shoe Co., Portland, Ore. 

340 . Pennsylvania Shoe Co., Philadelphia, 

PA. 

341 Ljnich Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
343 Huiskamp Bros., Keokuk, Ohio. 

346 Lamson Shoe Co., Chicago, lU. 

347 Monarch Shoe Co., Eeist Weymouth, 

Mass. 

348 Duane Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 
850 Slater Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 

351 Meyer Shoe Co., Oalena, 111. 

352 Graham Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 

358 Pearl Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

354 North Western Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

855 Maine Shoe Co., Portland, Me. 

357 New Orleans Boot & Shoe Mtg. Co., 

New Orleaira, La. 
858 Heyliger Shoe Co., Chicago, UU 

359 Ssmdicate Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

880 Renfrew Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

881 Oeo. EL Hatch, Chicago, HI. 

882 Superior Shoe Mfg. Co., Chicago. HI. 
368 F. H. Hopf & Co.. South Natick, Mass. 

865 The Marx Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

866 Tri- State Shoe Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

367 Maanexlt Shoe Co., Webster, Mass. 

368 Geo. Mueller's Sons, New York. N. Y. 

869 Adam Brandau, Deteoit, Mich. 

870 G. B. Dickey Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

371 The Lake Boot and Shoe Co., Chicago, 

DL 

372 Guthman Shoe Co., Chicago, UL 
378 Weymouth Shoe Co., Boston, Maas. 

875 Inter- State Shoe Mfg. Co.. New York, 

N. T. 

876 The Solid Rock Shoe Co., Elvansville, 

Ind. 

377 St. Clair Shoe Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

378 The Optimus Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

379 Lucky Seven Shoe Co., East Wey- 

mouth, Mass. 

380 Wallace Shoe Co., Chicago, HI. 

381 Buffalo Shoe Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

382 Seal Rock Shoe Co., SaJi Francisco, Cal. 

388 Junior Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

Shoe Trade Supplies. 
A2 Laird Prior Co., Brockton, Mass. 
A4 Ferd Thompson & Co.. Shoe Dressings, 

112 Pearl St, Boston, Mass. 
A5 Chas. H. Daly, Remnants, Abington, 

Mass. 
A6 Brockton Stain Co., Brockton, Mass. 
A8 Campello Slacking Co., Campello, Mass. 
A9 W. H. Deanehy, Randolph, Mass. 
All Brockton Rand Co. 



A16 Old Colony Rand Co., Brockton, Mass. 
A17 Zapha Shoe Polish Co., Brockton, Mass. 
A20 Wade & Clifford, Brockton, Mass. 
A22 Perley B. Barbour. Brockton, Mass. 
A28 The Morse Mfg. Co., New Bedford. 

Mass. 
A24 Brockton Welting Co., Brockton, Mass. 
A25 Highland Chemical Co., Brockton, 

Mass. 
A 27 Brockton Chemical Co., Brockton. 
A28 Natick Cement Co., Natick, Mass. 
A80 John Spence, Rockland, Mass. 
e e e 
WB DOVT VATBOVZZB 



FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS. 

Bread — McKinney Bread Company, St, Louis, 
Mo.; National Biscuit Company, Chicago. 
Dl. 
'Cigars — Carl Upman, of New York City; 
Kerbs, Werthelm & Schlffer, of New York 
City; The Henry George and Tom Moore. 

Flour— Washburn-Crosby Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Kelley Milling Co^ Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Grooeries — James Butler, New York City. 

Meats — ^Kingan Packing Com'pany, of In- 
dianapolis, Ihd. 

Pipes — ^Wm. Demuth & Co., New York. 

Tobaooo — ^American and Continental Tobac- 
co Companies. 

CLOTHING. 

Buttons — Davenport Pearl Button Company. 
Davenport, Iowa; Krements & Co., New- 
ark. N. J. 

Clothing — N. Snellenberg & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Clothiers' Bzchange, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Blauner Bros., New York. 

Corsets — Chicago Corset Company, manu- 
facturers Kabo and La Marguerite Corsets. 

Gloves— J. H. Cownle Glove Co^ Des Moines, 
Iowa; California Glove Co., Nape, Cat 

Hate— J. B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; E. M. Knox Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Shirts and Collars— United Shirt and Collar 
Company, Troy, N. Y.; Van ZSandt, Jacobs 
& Co., Troy, N. Y.; Cluett, Peabody & Co., 
Troy. N. Y.; James R. Kaiser, New York 
City. 

Text its — Merrinmc Manufacturing Co. (print- 
ed goods), Lowell, Mass. 

Underwear^>Oneita KnitUng Mills, UUca, N. 
T, 

Woolens — ^Hartford Carpet Co., Thompeon- 
ville, Cenn.; J. Capps & Son, Jacksonville, 

m. 

PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS. 
Beokbindere-<}ee. M. HOI Ce., CldeMr^ BL; 
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d«lpWa,>a.;. HujO^op, . iqmberly. & Co., 
prlnteF.#.of K^wa^ pity,. Mo,; W.B. Con- 
kejt Cq^, pyWsl^^rfl, H^Jwmv^d. Ind. ; Tlmeft 
I^,. Angela Cal,; Pbl^delpl^i^, Inquirer. 

Shoes— Harney Bros., Lynn, Mass.; X.HLTUt 
9bee COi, Chicago* HL . 

8ue»>endepe— Russell Mtgw Co., Middleiftawii, 
Conn, 

POTaOBRy^iOXiA^S. STQN^ A^D 

PoUery and Brick— J. ^B? Owens Pottery Co.. 
of ZanesvUte, ^MUd^. Norttowes^^fn Terra 
Cotta Co. of Chlcagro. 111. ;C.W.Stlne Pot- 
tery Co.. Whit« Cottjogo, Ohio; Harbtoon- 
WalKer . Retractonr , Co.,, Pl.tta![>Hrg, Fa.; 
UUca. .Hydraui^pM Cement aipd UMca Ce- 
ment Mfg. Co., Utica. ni. 

, MAc;anTBmc and . builpino. 

Qeiiemt Hiirdwiirs— liandersi Frtiry & Clark* 
Aetna Company, New Britain^ Conn.; !▼•» 
Jtilmfaon Arms Company; Fltchbnrg, Mass*;. 
Kelsey Furnace Company, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Br<JWn A «harpe Tool Company, Provi- 
dWice^ R. I.; 'Jt>bn Russell Cutlery Com- 
pany, Turner's Falls, Mass.;' Attas Tacfc 
Company, Fair Haven,' Miiss.; Henr^Dlss- 
toii St Cd„ Philadelphia, Pa-; American 
Hardware Co. (Russell & Brwln Co. and 
P. & F. Corbln Co.X NeWt Britain, Conn.; 
Me?xm/A .QaJW«W' Phllad^lphf?, ^^ : 
Iron and. fitaefe-minois Iron. aii4 Bolt Com-i 
pany, of CarpentersvlUe. lU.; Carboriw- 
dum Company, N|aga4Mi Falls, N- T»; 
Casey Jb: H^d«es, Chattanooga;, Tenn*;. 
Qumey Foundry Company, Toronto, Ont.; 
Sattley Manufajcturlng Compapy* Spring- 
field, Ohloi Page Needle Companyr Frank-, 
lln, N. a; American .Circular. Loom Coro-i 
pany. New Orange, N. X; Pay»e Bngine 
Company, samira, U. T.; Lincoln Iron 
'9Vior)u. (F^.R..ratQh Manufiuctarlng.Com^, 
pany), Rutland, Vt; Erie City Iron Works, 
Driei Pai; David Maydole Hammer Co., 
Norwich,. N. T.; Singer. Sarwing Machine 
Co., Bliaabeth.. N. J.> National Elevatoi; 
and Machine Company,. Honesdale, P^; 
Pittsburg Expanded Metal Co., Plttsbvng* 
Pai; Pecklyun MsuiufiMOturlng . Company,. 
Kingston, N. T.; Amedcan Hoist .and Der-. 
HcKXo., St..Pa«|l» Minn- 
Iron, Architectural— Geo. L. Mesklr. Evans* 

vine, Ind. 
Stoves — (lermer Stove Company, Erie, Pa^s 
•«Rad|fLnt , HonvB". Stoyes, Ranges. . and, Hot 
Air Blast,. Erie, Pa.; Wrought Iron Range 
Co, St liouto. Mo. 



WOOD AJfP, FU^NITXTRa , ,, ' _ . 

Bags— Oulf Bag- Company, Neiw OrloftSfli, !««»; 
hrantih Bemis Bros^, St Xioulsi <Mo. 

Baskets— Williams Manufacturing Company. 
Northampton, Mass. 

Brooms and Dusters — The Ijee Broom: and • 
Duster Company, of Davenport^ lowa^ 1^^ 
ak>eUer*s Sons, drclevine, Ohio; Jia(kle<0^r 
Wiley Broom Co., Paris, m. •■ * 

Carriages— Crane, Bveed . & > Ooj^ Cliicinnatl,i t 
Ohio. ,] . 

Cooperager^Northwestem Csoperaget*, and, 
liumber Company (etherwsisa kttownaRthot 
Buckeye Stave Company), of OhiOw Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin; BlglA • Butter«.Tub4,. 
Company, Elgin, • ni.'; WiUiams.Coopecagvw 
Company and Palmer- Msynufaetaringv • 
Company of Poplar Bluff,'>Mo. * 

China— Wick China Cempany» 'Kittannilnft... 
. Pe, ^ - 

Furniture-^Amerlcan Milliard TaMe lOom^. 
pany, Cincinnati,. Ohio; Bnnnby./ Chaira. 
Company. Marietta, Qa.; O. WIsner. Piano 
Company* Brooklyn, N. T^j K^^ell Piano.*. 
Company, Clnoimmti, -Ohio; N. Druoker ^.^ 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; St Johns - Tabtef'. 
Company, 8t J<^ns, Mioh.; Grand Rapids* 
Furhiture Manuffttturing Assoolation^* 
CKmUd Rapids, Mich.; Derby Desk X^ow^. 
Bostcn, Msjm; 

Gold Leaf— W. H. Kemp Company, Keir 
York; N. T.; Andrew Reev^ Chteagd^ULv 
Gkorge Reeves, Cape May, K. J.; Hasting*- 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Henry Ayer*, 
Philadelphia, Pa. ' ' 

Lumber— Trinity County Lumber (iompany, 
Groveton, Texas; Relnle Bros. A Solomon^ . 
Bcdtimore, Md.; Hlmmelberger ttarf ison ^ 
Lumber Company, Morehouse^ Mb.; tTnlo|i 
Lumber Company, iFort Bragg, ,Ca^,; ' St' 
Paul and^Tacpma Lumbei^ Compkny, .Ta^-^ 
coma, *Wash.; Gray's Harbor Cismni^rcial ' 
Co., Cosmopolls, Wash. 

Leather— KuUman, Sal« & Co., Bei^ica^.^al^,. 
A, B. Patrick ft Co., Sai^ Francisco,. P«iUv^, 
Lerch Bros., Baltimore, Md. , , , 

Paper Boxes— E.. N. Rowell -ArCo., Batavia^^ 
N. T.; J. N. Roberts & Co^ MetropqU^ UUl 

Paper— Remlngton-MarUn Paper Co., Noii^^.^. 
folk, N. Y. (Raymond Paper Gow, Ray-- 
mondsville, N. T-;. J. L. Frost 3Paper Co.. 
Norwood, N. T.;) Pother. Wall i Paper* Co^ 
Hoboken, N. J. i i 

Typewriters— Underwood Tyt)ewriter Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn.. 

Watches— Keystone Watch Case CcAifai^any. 
of Philadelphia, Pa.i Crescent Courv^se^ 
Wilcox Company; 7oa: Fftli^, BrOpkl^ 
Watch Cage Company, Biff HMkvr. 
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TALK 

IS WORTH WHILE. 

IF 



You've got something to sell and talk about it 
for a month or so in the Shoe Workers' Journal. 
It's the magazine that is owned and published 
and read by the union shoeworkers of the United 
States and Canada. They are all "folks" who are 
earning money every week, and the Journal 
carries your ad. right into their homes and tells 
the mothers and brothers and sisters and wives 
all about you. 





WEAR ONLY SHOES 
BEARINO THIS STAMP: 



It denotes that the Footwear 

was made under UNION 

conditions. 
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UNION 8TAMP100NTRA0T 

Boot and Shoe Workers' Union 

HEAOPBTEBS. 246 SUMMER ST, B OSTON, MUSS, <^^^ 
Union. 8i$t:an:]^x> Oon.t:jraot:« 



Agrfrntnit entered into thii day of . 

by and between 



ahoe manufacturer of ••• •••••«••..••••■••••••....••••••...., 

hereinafter known as the Employer, and the Boot and Shoe Workers' Union, with headquarters at 246 Summer St^ 
Boston, Mass., hereinafter known a^ the Union, witnesseth: 

JItrat. The Union agrees to furnish its Union iitamp to the Employer free of charg^e, to make no additional price 
for the use of the Stamp, to make no discrimination between the Employer and other firnif«, persons or corporations 
who may enter into an agreement with the Union for the use of the Union Stamp, and to make all reasonable effort to 
iftdyertise the Union >tamp, and to create a demand (or the Union Stamped products of the Emp oyer, in common with 
other employers using the Union ^tamp. 

Wttonh. In consideration of the foregoing valuable privileges, the Employer agrees to hire as shoe workers, only 
members of the Boot and Shoe Workers* Union, in good standing, and further agrees not to retain any shoe worker in 
his employment after receiving notice from the Union that such shoe worker is objectionable to the Union, cither on ac- 
count of being in arrears for dues, or disobedience of Union Rules or Laws, or from any other cause. 

dbtrik. 'The Employer agrees that he will not cause or allow the Union Stamp to be placed on any goods not made 
in the factory for which the use of the Union Stamp is granted, and the Employer agrees that it will be a ridation 
of this contract to use the Union Stamp or Stamps in any other place than the particular fitctory for which the use of the 
Stamp is grant^. 

Honrtli. It is mutually agreed that the Union will not cause or sanction any strike, and that the Employer will not 
lock out his employes while this agreement is in force. 

All questions of wages or conditions of labor, which cannot be mutually agreed upon, shall be submitted to 



The decision of this Board of Arbitration shall be final and binding upon the Employer, ihe Union, and the 

The Employer agrees that where a change of system or method is made, he will notify the Local Union affected and 
endeavor to mutually agree upon a price to be paid. Failing to agree the matter shall be arbitrated, and the decision 
renderec* shall date Irom the time of change in system or method. 

During the life of this contract there shall be no reduction of wages, unless by mutual agreement of the Employer 
and Local Union, or Local Unions affected, and no question shall oe submitted for arbitration except the original one 

In the event of the Employer or Local Union, or a duly authorized agent, giving written notice to the General Pres- 
ident of their de>«ire to refer to arbitration anv matter in dispute, relative to wages, conditions of empIoTment, interpreta. 
tion of contract, or any other difference of opinion, he shall insist that the application for same shall be signed within 
seven days from his receipt of said notice. Failure of either party to comply with this clause shall constitute a direct vi- 
olation of this contract. 

JItftfa The Union agrees to assist the Employer in procuring competent shoe workers to fill the places of any em- 
ployes wiio refuse to abide by Section FOUR or this agreement, or who may withdraw or be expelled from the Bool and 
Shoe Workers* Union. 

Afxtb The Employer agrees t^at the resrularly appointed collectors, or business agents acting in the capacity of 
collectors, shall not be hindered or obstructed in collecting dues from members working in the factory. 

#rvmtli The Employer agrees that the General President of the Union, or his deputy upon his written order, may 
visit the employees in the factory at any time. 

Balitb The Employer agrees that the Union is the lawful owner of the Union Stamp, and the Employer agrees 
not tomake or cause to be made any Union Stamp or Stamps, and it is further agreed that the Union will fiimiah free 
of cost, all sumps necccssary to be used under this agreement. 

Ifltitb 1'he Union agrees that no person except the General President, or his deputy upon his written order, shall 
have the right to demand or receive the Union Stamp from the Employer. 

3mtb Should the Employer violate this agreement, he agrees to surrender the Union Stamp or Stamps in his pos- 
session to the General President or his deputy, upon his written order, and that the said General President, or his 
deputy, may take said Stamp or Stamps, wherever the>' may be, without being liable for damages or otherwise. 

Ueomtb In case the said Employer shall for any cause fail to deliver the said Stamp or Stamps to the Genertl 
President, or his deputy, an provided in this agreement, the Employer shall be liable to the General President in the 
sum of two hundred (aoo) dollars, as liquidated damages, to be recovered by the General President in an action of con- 
tract, brought in the. name of the General President, for the benefit of the Union, against the Employer. 

Smrlflil. This agreement shall remain In force until 

Should either party desire to alter, amend or annul this agreement, it shall give a written notice thereof to the other 
party three months before expiration of the agreement; and if the parties fail to give such notice, the agreement shall 
continue in torce for another year, and so on from year to year until such notice is given. 

Sbtrtrrtftli. lo case the Employer shall cease to do business, or shall transfer its business, or any part thereof, to 
any person or persons, or corporation, this agreemert shall be ended, and the SUmp or Stamps shall be returned to the Gen- 
•ral President forthwith, without demand from the Union, when a new agreement, of similar tenor to this, may be 
entered into between the Employer and the General Executive Board of the Boot and Shoe Workers' Union. 

Signed, 

By . . 

By 
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vm MANUf AcnieiNfi co., SMiibrHkie, russ. 




SOLB MAWUTAOTTJMMMm OF 



The ^M. p. Hyde" Extension Blades and Handles 

SHOE KNIVES and EDGE SHAVES 

SHOE REPAIR WORKS 

POWER MACHINERY. 

Equipped with a full line of Machines, Findings and Fixtures. Central Location. 
Rent only $15.00. Splendid, permanently established repair trade; averaged last four 
months over $450.00 per month. Also a full outfit for making McKay Slippers. $1260. 
takes it if taken at once. 

A chance for some enterprising shoemaker with small capital to step into an estab- 
lished paying business from the start. 

SME REPAIR WORIS, R4 lUTlSM St., DlVCIHTt, MWi. 




Arnold Shoe Form 

Made of Leather Board. 

Weight only 2 Ounces. 

Lightest and Best for Shoe Samples 




Made to Order on Any Shape of Last. 

Traveling Men Like Them. 
Jobbers and Retailers Call For Them. 

For Samples and Prices write to 

C. S. PIERCE, 

BOSTON, MASS. 



THIS LABEL 

GUARANTEES 
A PERFECT 
INSTRUMENT 






On all Union - Made 
Pianos t Organs and 
Musical Instruments 

ASK FOR IT 
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OFFICIAL MAGAZINE OF THE BOOT AND SHOE WORKERS' UNION. 




C. L, BAINB, 

■DITOft AND MANAGBE 

Boston, MftU. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF UNIONISM, 



The Growth and Fairmindedness Between the Oaptams of Industry and Labor. 



By Frank K Foster. 

CHERE are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are 
dreamt of in your philosophy," said the Prince of Denmark to his 
chum. There are more things in the underlying causes and princi- 
ples upon which rest the powerful associations of labor than are 
dreamt of by the merely casual observer. 

"The organization of labor is not an accident, but a growth. Its numeri- 
cal strength, embracing as it does nine or ten millions of the most intelligent 
wage earners of the civilized world, animated by the same general purpose and 
in the main working along common lines, is not the least of the marvels of the 
age in which we live. This world-wide organization has been made possible by 
several agencies peculiar to our era. The discovery of printing and the estab- 
lishment of the free press brought about the popular spread of knowledge, 
destroying the monopoly of education formerly possessed by a very limited 
number of people. Knowledge inevitably leads to a righteous discontent with 
unjust conditions, creates new desires and aspirations, and arouses a determi- 
nation in the minds of men to achieve higher levels of life. 

**The genius of man invented machinery, and this was followed by the 
system of factory production, which largely eliminated the old time isolated 
worker and brought the manual laborers together in groups, facilitating inter- 
change of thought, oftentimes imposing new burdens on the worker, but at the 
same time teaching him the advantages of associated effort. 

'*The discovery of modem methods of transportation and communcation 
in like manner made it possible for the spirit of associative effort to extend it- 
self beyond the local sphere, and there has naturally followed the national and 
international union of labor. 

** Another contributory factor has been the achieving of political rights 
and responsibilities by wage earners. The man who proudly bears the title of 
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sovereign citizen does not hesitate to seek the remedy for industrial inequality, 
and possesses quite a different outlook from his serf predecessor, who did not 
dare to call his soul his own. 

"All these various changes have given impetus and inspiration to the men 
of the world to lay hold of the effective agency of associated effort in order to 
reach higher levels of comfort for themselves and families. 

"Trade unionists recognize that there are many relationships between em- 
ployer and employes which are kindred, or even identical. They do not, in the 
main, seek to divide society upon horizontal lines of cleavage. They are be- 
lievers in the fundamental principles of democracy, which stand for the pro- 
tection of equality property rights as well as for personal freedom. They seek 
reasonable reforms rather than nebulous and irrational revolutions, destructive 
of many of the things upon which the very structure of civilization is based. 

"Human nature is not ideal, and until it becomes so, an ideal social order 
is impossible. H men were angels it would not much matter what kind of a 
government was instituted, or even if no government at all existed. But in our 
everyday world the power vested in men to control the acts of others must be 
adjusted to the complex natures of real men, with their admixture of good and 
ill. 

"The trades unions are the most effective and practical force yet de\*is?d 
for the benefit of the labor sellers. Some one once asked Abraham Lincoln how 
long the legs of a man of certain height ought to be. 'Long enough,' said the 
great statesman, *to reach the ground.' Not all reform movements and plans 
could qualify under this definition. Their heads are in cloudland, and their 
legs dangle hopelessly in the atmosphere. 

"The trades union has to deal with vast numbers of average men, amoni; 
^hom we find the stupid, as well as the intelligent, the selfish as well as the 
altruistic, the sluggish as well as the alert, and its working policy must take all 
these things into account. When all this is said, we maintain that its influence 
for good, for developing the faculty of mutual self-help, the graces of benevo- 
lences and fraternity, for arousing the desire and will for the better things of 
life, is scarcely equalled by any other human institution, 

"The labor problem, so-called, is simply a part of the greater problem of 
human life, of human relationships, and as such cannot well be differentiated 
from that problem. Trades unionism seeks to develop justice between men in 
their industrial relationships in particular; it tries to teach wage earners that 
they can do better for themselves by trying to help lift one another up, rather 
than by following the policy of each man for himself and the devil take the 
hindmost. It tries to convince the employer that it is for his interest to treat 
his employes as men rather than as parts of machinery; that it is wise business 
policy to recognize the fact that there should be two sides to the labor bargain 
as well as in other bargains; that although he has a legal property right in his 
shop and machinery, he has no property right in the laborers of whom he buys 
labor, but he has a moral responsibility to deal justly with them. 

"Trades union philosophy, therefore, reaches this conclusion, that while 
in many ways the man who buys and the man who sells labor may have indenti- 
cal interests— for instance, in their political, religious, educational, fraternal, 
charitable, and many other relationships, yet as parties to the bargain they 
must make for the conamodity of labor their interests are by no^naeans identical, 
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any more than are the interests of the man who goes into a store to buy goods 
with the storekeeper. The storekeeper wants to get his price, the buyer wants 
to cheapen. In order to do business they must reach a point of agreement, but 
that is all. 

''Something very analogous to this exists in the labor world. The laborer 
has something to sell, for which he wants the best possible price warranted by 
the conditions. Conversely the buyer wants to get this commodity at the lowest 
possible price. Here may be, and usually is, a reciprocal interest, but by n.i 
stretch of the imagination can that statement be true which is so often told us, 
that 'the interests of the employer and the employe are identical.' 

"It by no means follows that because of this economic diversity of inter- 
ests the two parties to the labor bargain should go to war about it. There is 
a better way, and the industrial world is learning it, although at the cost of 
much bitter experience on both sides. The industrial agreement is being sub- 
stituted for the strike. John Mundella, the great apostle of arbitration in 
Great Britain, well said: 'We cannot expect industrial peace until we treat 
the man who has the commodity of labor to sell with the same consideration 
we treat the man who comes to us with any other commodity.' And it is not 
the least of the triumphs of the trades union phi)o«*ophy that this wisdom of 
Mr. Mundella 's is becoming more and more appre*^'- ted by the fair-minded 
captains of industry in America. 

"Trades unionism seeks high wages, rcasonablb i«isure, fair conditions, 
the abolition of child labor and the general well-being of the wage earner. 

"It believes this to be the best for the entire community, as well as the 
worker. Money paid in wages returns back into the channels of trade, stimu- 
lating production and quickening business enterprise, while excessive profits 
on inflated corporation stock or trust monopolies are either accumulated or 
squandered in ways which do not benefit the public." 



Shoe Workers, stay away 
from Syracuse, N* Y. Strike on 
at A. E. Nettleton factory. 
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TRADES UNIONS DISTRIBUTE 
WEALTH. 



By Herbert Casson. 

CHK great difference between the trust and the trades union is that the 
trust concentrates wealth for the benefit of as few people as possible, 
while the trades union distributes to as many as possible. 

The trust, therefore, represents a handful of selfish money mak- 
ers, while the trades union represents the great body of the nation. 

Including the farmers, who are practically wage workers, because they are 
obliged to take whatever price they are offered, this is a nation of wage work- 
ers; and prosperity depends chiefly upon the rates of wages. 

Business depends on buyers, and buyers must get money before they can 
spend it. This is the main condition of prosperity, which professors and capi- 
talists alike have ignored. Poorly paid workers buy very little, and machines 
buy nothing at all. 

Automatic machinery owned by a few capitalists, is one of the greatest 
destroyers of business, if no provision is made for the displaced workers. 

The prosperity of the middle classes, and, in the last analysis, of all classes, 
depends upon high wages. The druggist, the merchant, the doctor, the actor, 
etc., are less prosperous when the workingman has less money. Business is 
sustained, not by the occasional purchase of a luxury, but by steady, every day 
purchase of high-class necessities. 

The monopolist's dream of producing wealth with machinery and monkeys 
would be the death of all business. 

*'K I owned this canal, I'd take all these nasty gates out of it," said a 
little boy to his father, as the steamer on which they were sailing was passing 
through the locks of the Sault Ste. Marie Canal. To the child's mind the locks 
were nothing but vexatious obstacles in the boat's course. He did not know 
that without these ** gates" the canal would be a shallow, brook, absolutely 
worthless for purposes of navigation. 

And so, whenever a strike occurs, there are always a number of people 
with grown bodies and baby minds, who cry out that trades unions interfere 
with business and general prosperity. Others who know better, but whose 
opinions are governed by some characteristic interests, take up the cry, until 
today it is a-ver>' common belief that prosperity is endangered by labor organi- 
zations. 

The fact is, that it is the organization of labor that sustains and perj>^tu- 
ates the middle class. Where there are no trades unions, as in Russia, the 
population consists of nobles and serfs. 

The legitimate capitalist makes the greatest mistake of his life in fightui^ 
trades unions instead of co-operating with them against financial schemers, 
political blackmailers and monopolists. It is to the employer's interest to 
have intelli<rent and contented workmen; but it is not to his interest to have 
a system of financial and political parasitism, such as exists today. 

Two great causes of American prosperity are the enterprising, lejgfitimate 
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capitalists, and the intelligent, inventive workmen. There should be no quarrel 
between these two, no matter what the red-flag revolutionists say. 

They are both workers— the one with the brain more than with hands, the 
other with hands more than the brain. When the capitalist loses his money, 
he becomes a working man again, and when a clever working-man saves money, 
he becomes a capitalist. 

The men who destroy prosperity are the monopolists and Wall Street 
schemers on the one hand, and the ignorant, degraded, unorganized workers on 
the other. These two are the froth and dregs of our civilization. The first 
must be legislated out of existence, and the others must be educated and taught 
what it means to be American citizens. 

Trades unionism has proved to be a great benefit to the employer, even 
when considered from a money-making standpoint only. Potter Palmer, of 
Chicago, found this out several years ago. 

"For ten years," said he, "I made as desperate a fight against organized 
labor as was ever made by mortal man. It cost me considerably more than a 
million dollars to learn that there is no labor so skilled, so intelligent,- so faith- 
ful, as that which is governed by an organization whose ofl8cials are well bal- 
anced, level-headed men. * * * I now employ none but organized labor, 
and never have the least trouble, each believing that the other has no right to 
oppress the other." 

It is continually forgotten that nine-tenths of our ablest business and pro- 
fessional men received their early training in a workingman's home. Even 
our world-beating financiers and consolidators did not drop from heaven, as 
some editors seem to think. 

The men who are born millionaires invariably amount to nothing. All the 
real greatness of America has been due to the ability of workingmen's children, 
ever since the days of Franklin, the son of the candle maker. 

The important factor in commerce today is neither labor nor capital, as 
such, but brains. I do not mean the "brains" of the Wall Street manipulator 
any more than I mean the "brains" of the counterfeiter and bank sneak. 
Neither do I mean the "brains" of the monopolist, who merely piles millions 
upon millions. 

The brute force of capital is not brains. 

The sort of intelligence upon which commercial greatness depends is that 
of the inventor, the skilled mechanic, the clerk or the farmer or merchant who 
mixes thought with useful work. 

Centuries ago, when labor was nothing but muscle, it took 30,000 men 
eleven years to dig a canal through a mountain 3,000 yards across, in the reign 
of the Roman Emperor Claudius. To build one of the pyramids, it required 
the labor of 100,000 men for twenty years. 

But in our time numbers count for nothing— one expert is worth hundreds 
of drudges. One man today gives a steam engine a drink of water and a mouth- 
ful of coal, and performs as much work as 125 workers of the last century. 

As long as civilization lasts, commercial supremacy will be won by the na- 
tion that has the cleverest workers. Mere bigness counts no longer in the strug- 
gle for foreign trade. It is the braniest that will control the commerce of the 
world. 

This truth has been recognized as a practical rule of action by the trades 
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unions, but not by the majority of employers. Again and again a pitched 
battle has been fought between trades unions and capitalists, because the latter 
have tried to displace intelligent American workers with the most stupid and 
servile laborers in Europe, Asia and Africa. 

In 1830 the capitalists predicted that higher wages would curtail produc- 
tion and ruin business; yet in 1860, when wages were very much higher, the 
factories produced nine times as much goods as in 1830, and our foreign trade 
was three times as large as in 1848. 

It is not stupid brute force labor that produces wealth, and adds 
value to raw material. There is, perhaps, no better illustration of this than 
in the manufacture of iron into salable articles. A chunk of iron worth 75 
cents may be made into a bar iron worth $5; horseshoes worth $10; table knives 
worth $29,4*^0; watch springs worth $400,000 and pallet arbors worth $2,500,- 
000. The first three or four values could be produced by slave labor, but the 
last three or four can be created only by free, independent and highly paid 
workmen. 

In 1830, one weaver ran twenty-five spindles, and in 1890 he ran sixty-flve. 
When an English silk throwster was told that in American silk mills the speed 
of machinery had been increased 5,000 to 7,000 revolutions a minute, he said: 
"If our machinery were made to go so fast, all our girls would run away." 
Today in America there are mills that go at the rate of 15,000 a minute. 

In Germany a blacksmith makes twenty bean hangers a day, in America 
a machine makes 700 bean hangers a day. In Adam Smith's day one pinmaker 
made 4,800 pins a day; today one pinmaker makes 1,500,000 pins a day. 

The cost of printing cotton is half a cent a yard in England, and one- 
twentieth of a cent here. The Massachusetts factory worker gets 27 per cent 
of what he produces, while the unorganized South Carolina worker only gets 
10 per cent; but the Massachusetts man produces in a year $715 more than the 
other for his employer. This shows the folly of comparing wages without 
comparing workers. 

Shoemakers in Austria get $7 a week, while in Lynn they get $12; but the 
labor cost of shoes is more than twice as much in Lynn (71 per cent and 35 per 
cent). 

Nailmakers in England get $3 a week, and in this country $30. The Eng- 
lish worker seems to be the cheapest, until you discover that he only produces 
200 pounds of nails a week, while the American turns out 5,500 pounds. At the 
English rate the American nailmaker's wages would be $82.50 a week. 

In labor and machinery, the best is always the cheapest. A century or 
more ago the stage coach fare was six cents a mile, and the stage went thirty 
miles a day; today the fare is less than three cents a mile, and we can go 800 
miles a day. China and Africa are the most expensive countries in the world 
to travel in, although everything is cheap. 

Adam Smith correctly said: *'The work done by slaves is in the end the 
dearest of any.*' "Half a man's worth is taken away from him on the day 
when he becomes a slave," said a Greek poet. 

The high-priced worker requires less superintendence, a shorter apprentice- 
ship, is less wasteful, more inventive, and can be trusted with more intricate 
machinery. 

If American workers had not developed into high-class specialists, ^wift 
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and accurate, the enormous plants .which make our manufacturers known 
throughout the world would never have been invented, and could not be oper- 
ated. 

Where, outside of America, will you find a paper mill like that at Rumford 
Falls, Me., which turns out every day a strip of paper 144 inches wide and 150 
miles long— a total weight of 35 tons? It is now only 20 hours from the tree 
out of which the p^per is made to the newspaper in the hands of the newsboy. 

Where else will you find steel works like the plant at Bethlehem, Pa., 
where a 14,000-ton hydraulic press forge handles a 125-ton mass of iron as if 
it were a pound of putty? 

And where else are there wheat fields 144 miles square, like the one in the 
San Joaquin Valley, Cal., reaped by a steam harvester and thresher, which 
automatically cuts, threshes, cleans and bags the grain at the rate of three bags 
a minute? 

Is it any wonder that we produce more wheat than Russia, Ctermany^ 
Austria, Egypt, Great Britain and Canada combined, when we cultivate our 
delds with 50-horse power steam plows, that plow, harrow and sow sixteen fur- 
rows at once? 

Is it any wonder that European publishers come to New York as appren- 
tices, when our Hoe octuple press can print, cut, paste, fold and count 96,000 
eight-page papers an hour, consuming a strip of paper fifty miles in length? 
This wonderful machine contains 16,600 parts, yet is as delicately adjusted as 
a lady's watch. 

Last year we exported $2,000,000 worth of typewriters, $1,000,000 worth 
of bicycles, and $4,000,000 worth of sewing machines. Two out of every three 
sewing machines manufactured are made in this country. Our kodaks and 
stem-winding watches are everywhere. England and. Germany combined can 
not equal our output of steel. 

The new trans-Siberian railway is being built with American material, and 
the crown prince of Spain has hired American engineers to build him an earth- 
quake-proof steel palace, to cost- $3,000,000. Before long our builders will be 
taking orders for sky-scrapers all over the globe. 

In a conversation with the Italian and Japanese consuls in New York, both 
informed me that trade in their countries was changing from England and 
Geimany to this country. Even our old enemy, Spain, was obliged recently to 
place an order in this country for six hundred railway carriages. 

All the above figures and instances show why America has become the de- 
partment store of the world. Our foreign trade has increased in spite of the 
tariff walls erected by politicians. Today the balance of trade is in our favor 
$664,900,000 a year, or over $2,000,000 a day. The total amount of our exports 
was over $1,487,000,000 in 1901. 

What do all these facts mean? They mean that high wages and good 
treatment are not only good for the workers, but for the employers and the 
whole nation. 
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SOCIAL WASTE 



By Ira W. Howerth. 
[Assistant Professor of Sociology in the University of Chicago.] 

H NATION is a corporate body whose welfare depends upon the weU- 
being of all its parts. It has interests of its own, and means of ad- 
vancing those interests. Its land, its fields, and its forests, its mills 
and its mines, its factories and its railroads, all its wealth, are its 
material means, and its people are its spiritual means, for achieving its destiny. 

Any wanton exhaustion or destruction of these means for private profit, 
any neglect or failure to employ them to the best advantage of all its people, 
is social waste. 

Social waste may arise from the destruction of wealth without an equiva- 
lent promotion of the public good. It may arise also from the failure of the 
people to use all the agencies of social advancement— land uncultivated, labor 
unemployed, wealth lying idle. 

It may follow from the premature exhaustion of these agencies, as, for 
instance, by "butchering" the land, by the unrestrained exploitation of forests 
and mines for private profit, or by the over-employment of the labor power of 
a country so as to weaken and exhaust it. Again, it may be a consequence of 
failure to provide means and opportunity for the discovery and development 
of the latent powers and aptitudes of the people. 

Every mechanic inventor, poet, artist, philosopher, or statesman repressed 
by poverty represents a social waste. There is no calculating the loss of a 
genius. 

The misdirection of labor, the less than possible results of labor, due to 
lack of organization, the unnecessary duplication of railroads, factories, stores, 
and other industrial plants, furnish still other examples of social waste. 

Finally, social waste results from any expenditure of social means or energy 
which does not bring to all the people the highest possible result in genuine 
well-being. 

The criterion of waste is ideal economy, and the question that must always 
be asked is not— 

''Has good been donet" or ''May good be accomplished by a given ex- 
penditure of social means or energy f but "What might have been or might 
be accomplished by the most intelligent expenditure T" 

This being the standard of waste, what are we to say of ourselves as a peo- 
ple t It must be admitted that we are not a shining example of economy. A 
new country with vast resources is likely to be extravagant. Opportunities for 
individual aggrandizement are so great and alluring that the public good, es- 
pecially in the "long run," gets little consideration. So we have been blind 
to the inevitable results of the unrestrained exploitation of our natural resources 
for individual profit. We have allowed private citizens to destroy, for instance, 
our forests, so that at the present rate of consumption our timber supply will 
be practically exhausted within another generation. We have permitted the 
monopolization of a large part of our coal fields, our iron and copper mines, our 
oil fields, so that they are exploited for private profit and not primarily for 
public good. ^ T 
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We build onr cities without adequate protection against fire, and from this 
cause alone suffer an annual loss of $150,000,000 to $230,000,000. 

We do not secure adequate protection for life and labor; hence the mills 
slay their thousands, and the railroads their tens of thousands. Much of our 
labor power is unused and more is not used to the best advantage. 

We fail to secure the service of the tramps, for instance, of whom there 
are, perhaps, 150,000, and of an indeterminate number of idle rich, who regard 
their idleness as a badge of superiority. 

We lose the labor of the unemployed, of whom there are, on the average, 
considerably more than a million. We waste the potential service of millions 
from the fact that they are out of place, employed in occupations or imder cir- 
cumstances that are uncongenial, and are hence less efficient than they might be. 

Worst of all, we destroy our labor power at its sonrce by. the employment 
in industry of 1,750,000 chidlren. 

This is economic folly, in comparison with which the traditional conduct of 
the man who killed the goose that laid the golden eggs is wisdom itself. The 
nation that persists in drafting its children into industry^ in plucking its labor 
power before it is ripe, is predestined to go down. 

But perhaps the greatest, though least obvious, waste of labor power is in 
the production of commodities, and the rendering of services, that are altogether 
useless from the standpoint of the highest well-being. If society exists for the 
welfare of its members, and if the ideal of industrial conditions involves the ap- 
proximate elimination of waste, then it is plain that all labor employed in the 
production of commodities that are used to satisfy abnormal or depraved ap- 
petites is pure social waste. Professor Marshall, the English economist, says 
that England spends half a billion dollars, and the other classes two billion dol- 
lars in ways that contribute little or nothing to true well-being. 

But if labor spent upon articles of vulgar and vicious indulgence of appe- 
tite is a social waste, the labor employed upon articles of equally vulgar osten- 
tation and needless luxury is equally so. 

No intelligent society directing its labor for the best interests of its mem- 
bers would employ a part of that labor in producing luxuries for some while 
others were starving for the necessaries. Yet that is what we are doing today. 
Some men surfeit with too much; others starve with too little. Some so-called 
*' society women,'' for instance, clothe themselves in splendor, and bespangle 
themselves with jewels, while other women, equally valuable to society, sell their 
virtue for the means of keeping body and soul together. 

When protest is made against extravagance, we are told that the waste of 
the rich is the salvation of the poor; that if the rich did not roll in luxury the 
poor would starve. K that is so, it is the strongest indictment that could be 
drawn against modem industrial society. It could not be true in a scientifically 
organized society, for then, life, not work, being the end, it would be plain that 
the waste of anybody would mean more work for somebody. But it is fallacy 
any way you take it. The more the rich waste the more the poor must work. 

The idler and the spendthrift who prates that his profligacy and extrava- 
gance give employment to others, should be reminded that the pauper and the 
criminal do the same. The more thieves there are in society, the more em- 
ployment there is for officers of the law and of penal institutions. It is not 
employment that men want, but life, and giving some sorts of employment may 
mean depriving men of the opportunity to live. ^ j 
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The remedy t Well, there is no cure-all. There are many palliatives. 
Organization of labor, scientific farming and forestry, irrigation, abolition of 
special privileges, protective legislation, abolition of child-labor, an eight hour 
work day, and :i thousand other means and measures, are methods of promoting 
social economy. 

Obviously, social waste can not be entirely eliminated without a scientific 
organization of labor, not for profit, but for public weal. This will doubtless 
be progressively realized. We have passed the stage of unrestricted individual 
exploitation o^ our natural resources for private gain. The right of collective 
interference on behalf of labor with industrial methods and conditions that are 
harmful to life is all but generally admitted. The ideal for which we should 
strive is the use of all wealth to promote life, and the employment of every 
ounce of labor power without harm to the laborer, in such a way as will produce 
the highest result in the health and happiness of the people. 

But even a scientific organization of the work of society would not necef^. 
sarily of itself diminish the labor employed in the production of articles that 
are useless from the standpoint of life. To bring this about, men must ce&«e 
to demand such articles. They must buy only such commodities as are life- 
giving. They must spend less for liquor and more for life, less for vanity and 
ostentation 'and more to make life dignified, beautiful, and happy. 

A man is not a ''good fellow" merely because he wastes, his goods, and the 
woman who dresses extravagantly merely to excite the envy of other women is 
as worthy of condemnation by all right-minded persons as the man who gets 
drunk on the street. 

Changed standards of judgment, a new public opinion, are as necessary as 
legislative reform. Industrial and social progress may be brought about, ought 
to be brought about, by progressive organization among the wage-workers. 
But improvements in organization demand improvements in men. 



Shoe Workers, stay away 
from Syracuse, N* Y. Strike on 
at A. E. Nettleton Factory. 
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LAUDS LABOR UNIONS 



A PREACHER'S REASONS FOR FAVORING THE CLOSED SHOP. 



The Church Compared With Trades Organizations— To Labor 
Alone Belongs Credit of Child Labor Legislation— Why Workers 
Should Unite. 



Rev. Dr. K A. Wasson, rector of the 
Protestant Episcopal church of Newark. N. 
J., In a recent sermon addressed to working- 
men said: 

"How can we Episcopal ministers have 
the face to oppose the closed shop when the 
Episcopal ministry is the tightest kind of 
a closed shop? Long years of preparation 
Are required, then careful examinations, 
before a man Is admitted to the ministry. 
No suggestion here of the freedom of an 
American citizen to exercise his inalienable 
right to work where and fcis he pleases! 
Ani then when we accept a call see what 
we stipulate with our employer, the con- 
gregation, concerning our control of the 
shop we are to run. Our control is su- 
preme, and this Is even embodied in the 
law of the church, since we will not run 
the chances that might come from Indivi- 
dual contract. 

"No man can touch the organ without 
our consent. No person can raise his voice 
In song In the choir without our consent 
No hymn can be sung or tune selected 
without our consent. We l?ave plenary 
authority as to the kind of choir. We can 
overthrow the traditions of a generation in 
a day If we wish. We can force an ar- 
rangement obnoxious to every member of 
our employer, the congregation. We de- 
termine the service, when It begins and 
ends, whom we will Invite to assist us and 
whom we will keep out Moreover, we are 
not content with closing the church build- 
ing; we close the whole neighborhood. No 
Episcopal minister can preach In a church 
of another denomination without asking 
the consent of the nearest Episcopal rector. 
And no Episcopal minister can ever preach 
the gospel on the street corner In my 
neighborhood without first coming to me 
and getting my consent" 

Talk about the closed shop! Here Is 
another upper cut: 

"And yet we ministers have the nerve to 
say we don't approve of the closed shop! 
We approve warmly enough of our own 



closed shop, and It Is only the closed shop 
of the poor worklngmen that we oppose -or 
question. And remember, too, that our 
contracts with our employers are for life, 
and that when we are sick we are hot 
docked and that a lot of us get fat vaca- 
tions with full pay, while our employer pays 
for our substitutes." 

Speaking of what the unions have done 
and are doing. Rev. Wasson declared: 

"And look what the union has done for 
society as well. It bears the brunt of the 
warfare against child labor, and were It 
not for labor union I do not believe ihere 
would today be a single scrap of child labor 
legislation the country over. Like Jesus, 
the labor union has been the friend of the 
little children, when church and state 
turned their backs on them. And sanitary 
conditions in factories, so far as they pre- 
vail, the mitigation of the* sweatshop evil, 
the limitation of hours, the abolition of the 
company stores — all this has come from the 
labor unions. 

"And there Is but one weapon of defense 
that you can wield effectively. OrganlEe, 
with the rest of your class, politically and 
go Into politics. Government Is an Instru- 
ment of class, and aJways has been, and the 
only question Is whether you shall control 
the government In your own Interest or 
government shall control you in somebody 
else's interest When you foolishly leave 
it to your enemies to make and administer 
the laws you reserve to yourselves only the 
right to obey the laws which your enemies 
have made to your prejudice or to break 
their laws, and if you break their laws 
they will break you. 

••Why should not the vast working class 
send their own members to congress and 
legislatures and fill every ofllce In the land 
with worklngrmen from president down and 
elect or appoint judges that shall be ac- 
countable to them? Remember, govern- 
ment is and always has been an Instrument 
of class and always will be as long as 
classes exist" 
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ALL COMMUNICATIONS FOR THE LOCAL FORUM 
SHOULD BE WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE OF THE PAPER 
AND ADDRESSED TO THE SHOE WORKERS' JOUR- 
NAL. 

THE EDITOR RESERVES THE RIGHT NOT TO PUB- 
LISH ANY AND ALL COMMUNICATIONS THAT 
WOULD BE DETRIMENTAL TO THE ORGANIZATION. 



RESOLUTIONS. 



Springfield, Nov. 5, 1906. 

Whereas: Brothers Thomas B. Hickey, 
Candidate for General President, and 
Charles P. Murray, Candidate for General 
Vice-President, in the recent election, are 
endeavoring, by applying to the Courts, to 
grasp office which under the laws of our 
organization they are clearly not entitled 
to, and Whereas: Trades Unions have al- 
ways been opposed to resorting to the 
Courts and injunctions; Therefore, be it 

Resolved: That the action of Brothers 
Thomas B. Hickey and Charles P. Murray 
for so doing be hereby condemned, as we 
beli*eve it to be contrary to the principles 
of true Trades Unionism, and be It further 

Resolved: That Boot and Shoe Workers' 
Union No. 139 in regular session assembled 
do hereby endorse the action of the General 
Executive Board, whereby they ordered that 
a second election be held. 

(Signed) RAY WILT, President. 
(Signed) J. T. CARNAHAN. Secretary. 
Local Union No. 1S9. 

• • • 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 5, 1906. 
Mr. C. L. Baine, 

246 Summer St, Boston. Mass. 
Dear Sir and Brother: — 

Resolutions adopted by Boot and Shoe 
Workers* Union, Joint Council No. 16, at a 
legal meeting held November 5, 1906. 

Whereas: It has been brought to our at- 
tention, that Brothers Thomas B. Hickey 
and Charles P. Murray, candidates respec- 
tively for the positions of General President 
and General Vice-President, in the recent 
(General Election, have appealed to the 
Courts to force themselves Into office, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved: That Foot and Shoe Workers' 
Joint Council No. 16, most emphatically 
condemns any action that will drag the af- 
fairs of our organization into the Courts, 
as we believe that the Trade Union Laws, 
as adopted by our organization, are suffi- 
cient to govern Its affairs, and be It further 

Resolved: That we believe that the Gen- 
eral Executive Board have acted too leni- 



ently in ordering a second election. We 
therefort declare, that all ballots of Local 
Unions, where suspended members and non- 
members were permitted to vote, and the 
ballots of Local Unions where there are 
evidences of fraud, should be thrown out 
and the officers shown to be elected from 
the returns of Local Unions where no fraud 
appeared, should be declared elected. 

Boot and Shoe Workers Union, Joint 
Council No. 16. 

(Signed) ANTHONY MEES. President 
(Signed) WM. PROUT, Rec Sec'y. 
• • • 

St Louis, Mo., Nov. 8. 1906. 
To the Editor of the Shoe Workers' Journal: 
My attention has been called to a speech 
delivered at a recent mass meeting of shoe 
workers, by an ex- member of the General 
Executive Board. 

The ex-member. It Is said, began his re- 
marks by saying, "I will try to prove that 
the action of the General E^xecutlve Board 
is entirely wrong," after which he Is said 
to have quoted from the Constitution and 
proceedings of our Conventions to show 
that the Board had no authority to order 
a new election, and that the General In- 
spectors of Election had full and final 
power as to the election of olHcers. 

He then proceeded to outline the method 
that the Board should have followed In ar- 
riving at its conclusion, that there were 
sufilcient Irregularities to warrant them In 
ordering a new election. Note, first he 
denies the right of the Board to act in the 
matter at all, and then Inunediately pro- 
ceeds to establish its authority to review 
and act upon the entire subject matter. 

Again he Is made to say that. In 1904 he 
was elected a delegate to the American 
Federation of Labor Convention, and that 
he received notification in the shape of a 
credential from the General Inspectors of 
Election. Strange proceeding that. At any 
rate I am not aware of anyone ever receiv- 
ing credentials except those signed by the 
Greneral Secretary and countersigned by the 
General President, and it seems quite clear 
that such credentials would not be received 
by the American Federation of Labor. 
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He Is also credited with having closed his 
remarks by saying, "If we had ever dreamed 
that the General Executive Board was su- 
perior to the General Inspectors of Elec- 
tion, we would have handled the matter 
differently." Well, if the ex-Board-Mem- 
ber would dream less and read the consti- 
tution more, and think a little, he would no 
doubt act quite differently. 

At any rate, let us hope that the new 
election will be held In accordance with the 
rules laid down in our Constitution, and not 
.with a view single to the securing of the 
offices regardless of the best interests of 
the organization. — Old Timer. 



RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY BOOT 

AND SHOE WORKERS' UNION 

NO. 222. 



November 9, 1906. 

Whereas: The General Executive Board, 
because of the irregularities, which both 
the majority and minority reports of the 
General Election Inspectors state occurred, 
have decided that a second election be held, 
and 

Whereas: Brothers Thomas B. Hickey, 
candidate for General President, and Chas. 
P. Murray, candidate for General Vice- 
President, have appealed to the Courts, for 
a writ of mandamus, to force themselves 
into office regardless of the laws of our 
organization, and 

Whereas: Such action has always been 
looked upon by true Trades Unionists as 
against the principles of Trades Unionism, 
therefore be it 

Resolved: That Boot and Shoe Workers* 
Union, Lasters' Local No. 222, in regrular 
session assembled, do hereby condemn the 
action of Brothers Thomas B. Hickey and 
Chas. P. Murray, and be it further 

Resolved: That we hereby declare, that 
the ballots of local unions where irregrulari- 
ties were permitted, should have been 
thrown out entirely, and not counted, and 
that the officers, shown to be elected by the 



returns received from local unions where 
no fraud was committed, should have been 
declared elected, and the holding of a sec- 
ond election should not have been con- 
sidered by the General Executive Board. 

Boot and Shoe Workers* Union, Lasters' 
Local No. 222. 

(Signed) 

ANTHONY A. MEBS, President. 
BERNARD HERZOG. Vice-Pres. 
O. J. LUTZ, Rec. Sec'y. 
AL. BRUECKNER, Fin.-Sec.-Treas. 



ACTION OF THE GENERAL EXECUTIVE 
BOARD ENDORSED. 

Resolutions adopted by Boot and Shoe 
Workers' Union No. 68, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
at a regular meeting held November 7, 1906. 

Whereas, The trades union members have 
always been opposed to government by in- 
junction, and applying to the courts for a 
settlement of labor disputes, because such 
settlements or Injunctions have generally 
been manifestly unfair, and 

Whereas, Thomas B. Hickey, candidate 
for General President, and Charles P. Mur- 
ray, candidate for General Vice-President, 
have resorted to these methods, Judging 
from their actions, it leads us to believe 
that they hope that men outside of our or- 
ganization might grant them that which 
they cannot honestly attain from our mem* 
bership, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Boot and Shoe Workers* 
Union No. 68, Cincinnati, Ohio, in regular 
session assembled hereby condemn their ac- 
tion as one to which no true trade unionist 
would resort, and be it further 

Resolved, That the action of the General 
Executive Board in ordering a second elec- 
tion is hereby endorsed, and be it further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread 
upon the minutes of our local union, and 
a copy be forwarded to the General Secre- 
try-Treasurer to be published In the Jour- 
naL 

GEORGE WEICHMAN, Sec'y. 
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ACTION OF GENERAL EXECUTIVE 

BOARD ON REPORT OF GENERAL 

INSPECTORS OF ELECTION. 



The action of the General Board In sus- 
taining- the minority report of the General 
Inspectors of Election was well founded, 
and the call for a new election December 
6th for the offices of General President and 
Vice-President will appeal to all fair 
jnjnded members as being the best way to 
deal with the violations of the election 
laws as contained and specified in th^ 

minority report. 

It is to be particularly noted that Presi- 
dent Tobin and Vice-President Lovely re- 
fused to accept the positions to which they 
were clearly elected, having- the majority 
of all votes cast after eliminating the un- 
ions' votes where the Irregularities occurred. 

The right of the General Board to set 
aside the majority report was within its 
scope as the supreme authority In our or- 
ganization between conventions; the court 
of last appeal, except the convention, from 
the decision of any union, council or board; 
and again by precedent established In the 
election of 1905, when appeal was taken 
from the action of the General Inspectors 
at that time In casting out all ballots bear- 
ing the C. O. Whidden sticker for General 
Secretary- Treasurer. 

The General Board In the case upon ap- 
peal of J. D. Dullea sustained the decision 
of the General Inspectors, and both these 
decisions were reversed by the Milwaukee 
Convention last June, the Convention order- 
ing that the position of General Secretary- 
Treasurer was alone affected by the stick- 
ers in question. 

The circular Issued by the General Board, 
giving in detail the reasons for Its finding 



In the case of the division of opinion on the 
Board of General Inspectors in the recent 
election should be carefully read at every 
meeting; and the members who desire to 
be further informed can by reviewing the 
reports of General Inspectors in former 
elections, (which can be found in the Jour- 
nal), get the evidence to show that unions' 
votes were thrown out for disagreement be- 
tween the check lists and ballots cast, for 
neglect to send check list, for delay in for- 
warding, for voting in wrong hours, etc., 
showing a disposition on the port of these 
Inspectors to see that all ballots were cast 
in strict compliance with the law as laid 
down in the constitution. 

The information has been furnished, and 
it is quite authentic, that when the Irregu- 
larities complained of in the minority re- 
port were first dscovered in Union No. 192, 
which was the first to be counted, the two 
Inspectors who signed the majority report 
refused to make rules to guide the action 
of the board, stating that they would wait 
until after the votes were all counted. ,It 
would appear from this that these two In- 
spectors, for reasons best known to them- 
selves, desired to know which candidates 
would be affected, and how, before they 
would consent to a common rule to follow 
regarding irregularities. 

Were the cases of repeating, voting- by 
members in unions to which the member did 
not belong, disagrceraents between ballots cast 
and the check list, not charged up to the uniong 
in which these irregularities occurred, and 
penalized by the casting out of the entire 
votes of these unions, in accordance with 
the opinion expressed in the minority re- 
port and sustained by the General Board, 
it would be a distinct departure from the 
action In all former elections, and tend to 
encourage carelessness and fraud in our 
elections, nullifying the wishes of honest 
voters, and aborting the sacred principle of 
individual franchise, In the referendum 
form of election. 

And now it transpires that the Hlckey 
contingent, true to Its ever ready Impulse 
to deny the existence of all authority to 
compel compliance with union law, when not 
to their liking, seeks redress in the courts, 
igrnores the call for a new election, and 
forces the organization Into the humiliating 
position before the trade unU^n movement 
Digitized by VjOC 
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and the public of confessing its inability to 
enforce sufficient discipline to settle the 
matter by its own law. 

These peculiar interpreters of our Con- 
stitution, in a manner in keeping with the 
incompetence which has characterized 
their every move, make demand for the of- 
fices through a deputy sherlft upon Novem- 
ber 1st, wlicn even a casual reading of the 
Constitution by one of ordinary intelli- 
gence would convey the information that 
their term of office in any event could not 
begin until December Ist. 

The litigation forced on the Union by 
the petitoiners and their friends, some 
of whom are only interested in the 
Jobs promised them as the reward for per- 
verting the organization from a business 
Institution, compelling subordination to 
centralized authority In accordance with 
the Constitution, to one of mob rule, will 
probably evolve complications which may 
make it necessary to postpone the election 
called for December 6th to some future 
date. 

« « « 

PEACEFUL BOYCOTT LEGAL. 



Louisville Jjidge Says Laborer Can Quit 
Work Whenever He Wishes. 



Judge Klrby, in the Chancery Division of 
the Circuit Court at Louisville, Ky., has 
rendered a decision which upholds a peace- 
ful boycott. The decision, while not 
countenancing violence in any way, de- 
clares that the Constitution gives every 
laborer the right to quit work whenever he 
wishes, whether with or without reason, 
and that what one may do alone was not un- 



lawful for a number of men to do jointly. 
Furthermore, it declared that laborers had 
the right to exert the power of persuasion* 
if this power was exerted peacefully. He 
also declared that it was the laborer's right 
to withdraw his own patronage from a firm 
which was unfriendly 

The question arose in the injunction suit 
brought by Wm. L. Praffinscr A Co., against 
Frank Weigland and other members of the 
Butchers' Union. The union issued notices 
against the firm to the effect that he was 
unfair, and made efforts to persuade his 
workmen to quit. 

• • • 
CHURCHES AND UNIONS. 



The churches are trying to induce men 
to live purer lives for the sake of the here- 
after, while the unions are making it pos- 
sible for poor men to do so by securing 
decent living conditions for them In this 
world. Long hours and starvation wages 
do not produce temperate, good-living citi- 
zens, and the average wage -earner is too 
miserable to have an ideal, while a well- 
paid union man is always looking for some- 
thing that tends to elevate the race, and is 
better material to work upon than the 
starveling. Labor leaders are ofttimes ac- 
cused of gross materialism In appealing to 
the bread and butter side of a man's char- 
acter, but a well-fed man is far more apt 
to live up to the standard set by the 
churches than one" made desperate by 
hunger and oppression; and, taking it all 
in all, it would not be a bad idea for 
churches to recognize the missionary work 
being done by the despised labor organiza- 
tions of to-day. Get wise, Mr. So-called 
Chrlsjian. 



Shoe Workers, stay away 
from Syracuse, N* V. Strike on 
at A. E. Nettleton factory. 
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RAPPORT DE8 INSPECTEUR8 
D'ELECTION 6ENERAUX. 



BAPPOKT DE LA MAJOKITE. 



Boston, 18 octobre 1906. 

Lea iospecteurs g6n^raux se r^anirent aox 
qaartiers g6n§raax, Itindi, 17 septembre 1906, 
et s'organisdrent comme suit: 

Michael H. Lydon, president, 
Edgar V. Lucas, secretaires 
Walter H. Edmonds. 
Imm'diatement aprds Torganisation, deux pro- 
testations furent prlsent^s: Tune de F. J. 
Clarke, membre de Tanion locale No. 192, con- 
testant le vote de Tunion No. 192 de Brockton, 
Mass., et Tantre, du president g6n6ral John F. 
Tobin, contestant le vote entier des branches 
locales de Brockton. 

Apr^ avoir consid^r6 ces deux protestations, 
vos inspecteurs g6n6raux diciddrent de faire 
enquSte et se rendirent ^ Brockton, mardi, 18 
septembre, se r6uniseant k la salle des Aigles. 
On ne d^couvrit rien tendant ^ confirmer ces 
protestations. 

En faisant le d^compte des bulletins, et 
Texamen des cartes d'enr^gistrement, nous 
avons trouv6 des membres suspendus qui a- 
vaient vot6; quelques uns qui avaient vot6 plus 
qu'une fois, et des membres qui, membres d'une 
branche locale, avaient vote dans une autre, 
mais, tout cela n'aurait pas change le r6sultata 
de reiection. 

Les inspecteurs d'eiectlon g^n^raux d^sirent 
attirer I'attention des membres sur nos lois 
d'eiections, et dlsirent que des mesures soient 
prises pour empecher la votation r^p^t^e, les 
membres Buspendus de voter, et voir d ce que 



les membres votent dans leur branche respec- 
tive. 

Avant de faire le d^compte des votes, 11 fut 
decide, le president Lydon dissident, d'en venir 
d aucune determination en ce qui conceme les 
branches locales, avant que le vote entier ait 

ete compte. 

II fut resolu, sur le demande d Edmonds ap- 
puy^ par Lucas, de compter le vote entier des 
officiers generaux. Le president Lydon, dis. 
sident. 

Cette resolution ne devra pas s*appliquer aux 
branches dont la liste marquee n'accompagne 
pas les Ecrutins. 

Pour cette raison, le vote des branchee sui- 
vantes futmis de cote: No. 30, Detroit, Mich.; 
No. 99, Lynn, Mass.; No. 269, Nouvelle 0/ieans, 
La.; No. 416, Auburn, Me. 

Un grand nombre de votes furent mis de 
c6te parce que I s inspecteurs locaux s'en 
etaient servis pour papier a ecrire, faisant 
nombre de marques. Ccci arriva ^ un grand 
nombre de branches locales. 

Certains votes da Bureau txecutif furent 
rejetes dans quelques cas, parce que Mi ssachu- 
setts avait quatre candidats. 

Candidats ayant le vote le plus eieve: Presi- 
dent general, Thomas B. Hickey, 6215; Vice- 
PresiJent general, Charles P. Murray, 5797; 
Bureau general executif, Mary Anderson, 4769; 
Emmet T. Walls, 4963; Thomas C. Farrell, 
5262; Gad. Martindale, 3797; auditeur general; 
D. E. McCarthy, 5063; deh'^gues au congrds de 
la Federation Americaine des unions ouvrieres, 
C. L. Baine, 4614; John P. Murphy, 4471; Em- 
met T. Walls, 4896; D. F. Casey, 4820. 

Fratemellement soumis, 
WALTER H. EDMONDS, 
EDGAR V. LUCAS, Secretaire. 
Inspecteurs d'eiection gen6raux. 
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RAPPORT DE LA MINORITY. 



Boston, 18 octobre 1906. 

Le 80U8sign6, M. H. Lydon, repr^ntant la 
minority du Boreau g^n^ral des inspecteurs 
d'61ection de rUnion ouvri^re des cordonnier?, 
soumet le rapport suivant de TSIection gen^rale 
qui ent lieu le 13 septembre 1906. 

Je trouve que dans TUnion No. 44 de Brock- 
ton, Mass., il y a eu six bulletins de plus que 
marques sur la liste, cequi rend nul le vote en- 
tier de cette Union. II appert aussi, d'apr^ 
les cartes d'enr^gistrement de Tunion No. 44 an 
Bureau g6n6ral, qo'un membre suspendu a 
Yot^, violant par ^la section 17 de la constitu- 
tion; que quatorze personnes, n'^tant pas mem- 
bres d-d No. 44, ont vot^, et que la liste mar- 
quee contient le nom du m^me membre deux 
fois. 

Le vote de TUnion des monteurs No. 192 de 
Brockton, Mars., devient aussi nul parce que 
neuf membrea suspendus ont vot6. On constate 
que plusieurs membres votdn nt deux fois dans 
cette union; que trois membres d'autres 
branches vot^rent dans TUnion des monteurs, 
et que, de plus, un membre s'est permis de 
voter dans le No. 192, ayant aussi faitde memo 
dans sa propre branche. Je constate aussi les 
irr6gularit#s qui suivent: 

No. 1, Htverhill, Mass.: Trois membres tus- 
pendus ont vot§, et un membre de la, brarche 
No. 341 a vote dans celle No. 1. 

No. 20, Middleboro, Mass.: Un membre sus- 
pendu et un membre de la branche No. 69 ont 
vot6. 

No. 21, Muchester, N. H.: Un membre sus- 
pendu a vot6. 

No. 26, Haverhill, Mass.: Deux membres 
suspendus ont vot6, ainsi qu'un membre de la 
branche No. 191. 

No. 32, Lynn, Mass.: Quatre membres sus- 
pendus ont vot4, ainsi qu'un membre du No. 
160 et un du No. 260. 

No. 35, Brockton, Mass.: Trois membres sus- 
pendus ont vot6. Aussi, trois membres de la 
branche No. 192, trois du No. 43, un du nu- 
m6ro 256, unjdu No. 406, et un du No. 36 ont 
vot6 dans cette union. De plus, on a constats 
le vote d*un membre retir6, ainsi que celui d'un 
membre du No. 44 qui, aprds avoir vot6 dans sa 
branche, a aussi fait de mdme dans le No. 35. 



No. 36, Brockton, Mass.: Cinq membres sus- 
pendus ont vot6, aussi, un membre de la 
branche No. 259 a vot6 dans cette union. 

No. 38, Brockton, Mass.: Neuf membres 
suspendus, ainsi que onze membres du No. 74, 
et un du No. 122 ont vot§ dans cette union. 

^o 45, Auburn, Me.: Quatre membres sus- 
pendus ont vot6. 

No. 51, Mat Chester, N. H.: Trois membres 
de la branche No. 28, et un du No. 396 ont 
vot6. 

No. 74, Brockton, Mass.: Six membres sus- 
pendus, deux du No. 38, deux du num^ro 192, 
un du No. 143, et un du No 48 ont vot^. 

No. 105, Whitman, Mass.: Un membre sus- 
pendu a vot6. 

No. 108, Lynn, Mass.: Un membre suspendu 
a vol6. 

No. 118 Brockton, Mass.: Un membre sus- 
pendu, un du No. 38, tin du No. 143, et un du 
No. 48 voterent dans cette unioB. 

No. 122, Randolph, Ma^s.: Deux membres 
suspendus ont vot4. 

No. 126, St. Louis, Mo.: Un membre suspendu 
a vot*^. 

No. 205, Lynn, Mass.: Sur la liste 61ectorale 

se trouve le nom de Wm. A. Parker, No. 72437. 

Plus loin, le m^me nom parait sous le No. 

74237. II n*y a qu*un seul membre de ce nom 

' aux quartiers g^n6raux. 

No. 225, Auburn, Me.: Un membre de 
Tunion No. 35 a vol 6, ainsi qu*un membre 
"At La-ge.' 

No. 244, Natick, MasF.: Deux membres sus- 
pendus ont vot6. 

No. 256, Brackton, Mass.: Trois membres 
du No. 44, un du No. 12 1, et un membre sus- 
pendu ont vot6. 

No. 260, Lynn, Mas?.: Un membre du No. 
32 a vot6. 

No 276, Racine, Wis.: Un membre suspen- 
du a vot§. 

No. 273, Webster, Mass.: Deux membres 
suspendus ont vot6. 

No. 287, Haverhill, Mass.: Un membre du 
No. 1 a vot6. 

No. 365, Brockton, Mass.: Six membres sus- 
pendus ont vot6, ainsi qu'un membre de Tunion 
No. 44. 

No. 370, Brockton, Mass.: Sept membres 
80upendus, ainsi qu'nn "At Larg^" ont vot6. 
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No. 871, North Abington, Mass.: Qaatre 
membres suspendus ont vot6. 

No. 403, Brockton, Mass.: Deux membres 
suspendos ont vot^. 

Ces irr^galarit^s, ci-haut mentionnSes, ne 
sauraieot avoir d'autres resnltats, soit au point 
de vue de r6quit6 ou de la loi, que celni 
d'invalider le vote entier des unions locales qui 
les ont permises. Ges unions avaient tous Is 
moyens disponiblcs pour s'aseurer de la qualifi- 
cation necessaire aux 61ecteurs, et il ne pent y 
avoir d'excuses. De plus, C3mme il nous est 
impossible de determiner les bulletins particu- 
liers qui ont et6 ill6galement permis, on n*a 
pu les mettre de c6t6. 

Si C9 vote doit etre soutenu, j'invaliderais le 
vote entikr des unions No. 44 tt 192 oil il y a eu 
edivence le fraudes incontestables, et je de- 
clareriiis le r^sultat suivant: 

Pour pr{8ident-g6n6ral— John P. Tobin a regu 
4965 votes; Thos. B. Hickey en a regu 4637. 
John F. Tobin ayant regu la majority des votes 
serait done 61q. 

Pour vice-president g^n^ral — Co^lis Lovely a 
regu 4636 votes centre 4299 p )ur Chas. P. Mur- 
ray, lui donnant* done une majority suffisante 
pour le declarer flu. 

Pour Bureau general extent if — Les noms 
suivahts ont regu la majority, et Font declares 
61us: Mary Ard ^rsou, Emmet T. Walls, Thomas 
C. Farrell, Gad Marti ndae. 

Pour auditeur g§n§ral — Dennis E. McCarthy 
ayant regu la majority des votes est eiu. . 

Pour delegues au GongrSs de la Federation 
Am§ricaine des ouvriers— Sont elus, les noms 
qui suivent, ayant regu la majority des votes: 
Emmet T. Walls, J. F. Casey, C. L. Baine, John 
P. Murphj. 

On obbiendrait le meme result at si on met. 
tait de cot6 le vote de touies les unions dans 
lesquelles ces irr^gularites ort et6 commises. 
La question est de determiner si, dans notre 
Union on va r6compenser ceux qui ont commis 
ces fraudes eiectorales quand Ih dervaient §tre 
pun is. 

Je diff^re de la majority des Inspecteurs 
gen§raux qui, dans Ibur rapport, attirent 
Fatten tion des membres sur nos lois d'election 
d6fectueuses, mais je crois qu'il serait urgent 
de faire observer les simples regies que nous 



avons maintenant, ce qai assurerait des elec- 
tions honnStes. Rejeter le vote entier comma 
p^nalite pour avoir toiere des methodes louches, 
serait un remMe qui assurerait Tobservation 
future des lois requises. 

Le vote i legal dont je parle pent etre con- 
f irme par les cartes d'enregistrement au Bureau 
general. Toutefois il y a des indices d'autres 
irregularites qui ne pen vent etre si facilement 
prouvee, tel qu'un grand nombre de bulletins 
marques de la m^me main pour le m^me candi- 
dat. Ceci, avec le fait que, dans uu cas au 
moins, il y a eu plus de bulletins que le nombre 
total de noms enregistres sur la liste comma 
ayant vot6, est une preuve irrecusable da 
iraudequ'on nesaurait trouver que dans una 
organisation politique des plus corrompue. Ja 
consid^re cette election et les moyens employes 
pour y arriver une disgrace pour notre Union. 
Ainsi done, je fais appel au Bureau general 
executif, pour qu'il prenne en consideration les 
irregularites nombreuses decouvertes par les 
inspecteurs d'eioction, et qu'il adopt e le rap- 
port de la minorite; ou, ce qui serait encore 
mieux, qu'il fasse en surte qu*UDe nouvelle 
election ait lieu, afin qua les desirs des mem- 
bres soient clairement compris. 

Fraternellemeut soumis, 

M. H. LYDON, 

Preiident des Inspect urs d'eiection 
gln^raux, 1906. 



ASSEMBLE DU BUREAU GENERAL 
EXECUTIF. 



Le Bureau general executif sVst reuni aux 
quartiers g'meraux, m.ercredi,, le 24 ostobra 
1906, pour prendre en consideration Tappel de 
M. H. Lyd on, president dt s inspecteurs d'eiec- 
tion generaux. 

Apres avoir murititusement considere les 
rapports de la majorite et de la minorite des 
inspecteurs gen6raux, et reconnaissant le fait 
que tous les inspecteurs d'eiection precedents 
avaient rejete le vote entier dee unions locales 
oil dos irregularites ont ete decouvertes, le 
Bureau general executif decida que le rapport 
de la minorite etant en aceord avec la constitu- 
tion, et que ce rapport, ainsi que celui da la 
majori e qui a fait mention de? unions dans 
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lesquelles il n*y a eu aucuae irregularity, 
doivent ^tre approavas; que Taction de la ma- 
jor ite des inspec tears qui ont ignorS le pr§c6- 
dent 6tabli par ies inspacteurs d'6 lection 
ant^rieura, ainsi qae la constitution, doit e re 
d63approu\r§e camme 6tant centre lea meilleors 
int^r§ts de Torganisa^ion et violant an principe 
de raferendam. Teas Ies bireaux d'inspecteors 
g6n'raux qai ont u^ .6dj oit toa jours pris ane 
decision sar lei irr gQlariL6s dans Ies unions 
locales, comme on pouvait Ies observer en 
copiptant Ies bulletins, tandis que dans ce cas, 
deux des inspecteurs vot^rent de remettre l-ur 
decision jusqu'aprds le d^compte de tous Ies 
votes, avec Tintention ^^vid nte de pouvoir 
determiner Ies candidate particuli rs qui s*en 
trouveraient affectes. Ceci seul fo trouvant 
inconsisttnt avec Ies methodes §ta^lies de bon 
droi*, rend justifiable Taction du Bureau gene- 
ral executf en rejetant de telles coutumes. 

La decisioa u Bjreai gji.eral executif 
n'accepte ni rej^te Ies rapports de la majorite 
ou de la minority, mais approuve simplement 
Tap pel du president des inspec eurs en ce qui 
regarde es irregularilei commiscs lurant la 
votation — irregularite.s qui ont ^tC- iH6galement 
soutenues par la majorite des inspec ears. Le 
rappDrtde la minority se trouvant done en ac- 
cord avec la con^tilution et Ies m6i bodes 
6tablie3 da proc6 lure, appuie le rapport de la 
majorite en rejetant le vote entier dei unions 
locales, No. 44 et No. 192 k cause d'irr^gula- 
rit^s qui ont toujourra 6te reconnues puffi- 
santes pour annuller le vote d'une union locale — 
qu'elle soit nombreu'e ou petite — elisant done 
John F. Tobin, president general, C dlis Love- 
ly, vice-pre-ident gen6ral, aiosi que Ies mem- 
bres du bureiu qui suit: Emmet T. Walls, Gad. 
Martindale, Mary Anderson et Thomas C. Far- 
rell; Ies del^gu6i ^ la Convention de la Fed^^ra- 
tion am'ricaine des ouvriers 6tant ddmont re- 
connus dans Ies pjrsonnes saivantes: Charles 
L. Baine, John P. Murphy, Emmet T. Walls, 
Jeremiah F. Casey; aussi, reconnaissant Te lec- 
tion de Dennis E. McCarthy comme auditeur 
g6n§ral. 

Le Bureau g6n6ral ayant appris que ni le 
president Tobin, ni le vice-president Lovely 
accepteraient ces offices dans Ies conditions 
actuelles, ordonne une nouvelle Election qui 



devra avoir lieu le 6 d^cembre 1906, poor las 
offices de president g6n6ral et de vice president 
g6n6ral. plat5t que d'exercer Tautorit^ que lui 
donne la constitution, ce qui forcerait le 
Bureau de nommer an president et an vi^a- 
pr^sident g^n^ral. 

La decision du Bureau g6n6ral executif a 6t6 
transmise k tons lea membres dans la commu- 
nication qui tuit: 

Boston, Mass., 29 octobre 1906. 

Aux membres de Tunijn ouvriSre 
des cordonnit'rs: 

Votre Bureau g6n6ral executif s'est vu oblig6 
de se servir de Tautorite que lui donne notre 
constitution i cause de certaint s complications 
en ce qui regarde Telection r^cente des officiers 
g6n§raax. 

Avant Telection la campagae sVst conduite 
d'une mani^re indiquant une ambition plus 
qu'ordinaire pour Ies f ->nctioD8 d officiers g6n6- 
raux. Qaelq'ies una de-* candidats, soit per- 
sonnellement, soit par leuis agents de cam- 
pagne, ont lance le defi aux declarations du 
congrd5, ridiculise la ligne da conduite de 
Torgani^ation, en depit du succds obtenu, et se 
sont s^rvis de vils propos centre Ies personnes 
chargees d'administrcr Ies affaires suivant la 
constitution. 

Rien de plus naturel que de croire que ceux 
qui bravent Tautorit6 parce qu'on ne pense pas 
comme eux, se serviront de tous moyens in- 
j iistes et methodes ill^gales dans une Election. 
Le rapport qui nous vlent de3 trois inspecteurs 
d'^lection 6tablit clairement le fait d'irr^gula- 
rit^s nombreuses, et quoique bon nombre de cas 
aient 6t6 cit^s pour appuyer ces faits, on pent 
fort bien s'en servir comme indice de fraudes 
exceesives. On a avanc6 que 125 cas d'irr^gu- 
larit 8 connues, d6daits de la majority ne chan- 
gerrit pas le resnltat de Telection, et que le 
fait qu'on a admis et prouv6 quelques irr^gula- 
rit^s n'est pas suffisaut pour invalider Telection. 
II serait int^ressant de savoir h quel point il 
faut s'arreter dan^ de telles cheses. Si la 
f raude doit etre determin6e par son §normit6, 
qu'on nous indique la ligne de demarcation 
entre le droit et Tin justice. 

Le Bureau gSn^ral executif se croit ju8tifi6 
dans son intervention en ce qui concerne 
cette election afin de proteger^ Ies interSts de 
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rorganif ation et de se pr6munir contrj cette 
gent qui veut se mettre en autoritS sans 6gard 
pout les lois qui r^gissent nos unions ouvri^res. 
Le Bureau ex^cutif n'a d§clar6 Telection de 
person ne; il n'a pas rejet6 le rapport de la 
majority, ni a-t-il adopts celui de la minorit6. 
Le Bureau g^n^ral exicutif a simplement 
determine que les rapports de la majorite et' de 
la minority des inspe.teurs g'n§raux sent 
d'accord ear Telection de certainea personnes 
comme suit: les membres du Bureau, Tauditeur 
general et les d^leguSs au Congrds de la F6d6- 
ration am^ricaire des ouvrier^, tel qu'annonc^ 
ant6rieurement. Que les votes irr^guliers des 
diff^rentes unions locales soient compt6s ou 
non, ces meme personnes se trouvcnt 61ues 
d'apr^s les rapports de la majority et de la 
minorite, tandis qu'en ce qui concerue le presi- 
dent et vice-president general, les deux rap- 
ports affirment qu'il y a eu des irr^gularites — 
le rapport de la minority les sp^cifiant en de- 
tails, quand celui de la majorite dit que ces ir- 
r^gularites ^ons suppos^es exist er sur la ( lainte 
du president g6n6ral et de Torganisateur Fran- 
cis J. Clarke; que sur Tin vest igat ion des in- 
speoteurs ces charges ne sont pas fondles, 
quand, dans le paragraphe de leur rapport qui 
suit, ils admettent Texistence d^irr^gularit^s 
comme suit: votation de membres suspendus, 
votes rSpet^s, membres votant dans des unions 
dont ils ne font pas partie. 



Apr^ une miire consideration dn sujet sous 
toutes ses phases, nous soutenons Tappel du 
president Lydon des inspecteurs d'eiection 
gen^raux, et dedarons que les irregularites 
dans la votation, tel que rapporte par lui, nous 
justifient de Taction que nous prenons en re- 
jetant le vote entier des unions locales qui ont 
permis ces irregular it es, et nous ordonnons une 
nouvelle election, devant avoir lieu le 6 d< cem- 
bre prochain pour les charges de president et 
de vice-president, parce que nous ne voulons 
pas nous permettre d'assumer la responsabilite 
d'annuller le vote des unions locales dans 
lesquelles les irregularites ont ete commises. 

Nous ne ci oyons pas que la preuve de f raudes 
nombreuses — preuve qui ne pent etre doutee, 
puisse determiner reiection de qui que ce soit 
sons outrager Torganisation. Noufi sommes 
persuades que t us les bons membres se eou- 
mettront respectueusement 4 la volonte de la 
majorite des eiecteurs, apr^ une campagne 
equitable, un vote et decompte justesi 
auxquels votre Bureau general executif ac- 
quiesce. Croyant que nous ne ferions pas 
notre devoir si nous approuvions ces irregula- 
rites, nous demeurons. 

Fraternellement, 

C. L. BAINE, Secretaire. 

Le Bureau general executif. 
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SHOE PARAGRAPHS 



Live Items of Trade News to Keep Shoe Workers Posted 



FEDERATION NOTES. 

The flnanclal report for eleven months of 
the American Federation of Labor's fiscal 
year showed the receipts to be $192,890, the 
balance on hand Oct. 1, 1905, $114,285, mak- 
ing: a total of $307,156. The expenditures 
for the eleven' months were $206,732, leav- 
ing the balance on hand Sept. 1 of $100,423. 

Secretary Morrison of the American 
Federation reports that In 1906 charters 
were Issued to six International unions, 
four state branches, forty-nine central bod- 
ies and 229 federal labor unions and leal 
trades unions, an lncrea<?e of twenty char- 
tered bodies over 1905. 

Besides the amounts contributed by un- 
ions in other ways, the records show that 
the twenty-flve International unions con- 
tributed $146,225 direct to the- relief of the 
San Francisco sufferers. 

• • * 

The demand for leather today is sufficient 
to absorb the receipts from tanneries, and 
although we have Imported more hides than 
last year by considerable, our exporters of 
leather and its manufacturers more than 
use the additional raw material, says the 
Reporter. Prophecy is rarely taken seri- 
ously. In the situation as It is today, how- 
ever, shoe manufacturers and others who 
view and review what is known and the 
conditions as they exist have much on 
which to determine a reasonably safe policy 
to govern them during the ensuing six 
months. 

* * * 

Schuh und Leder, a German leather paper, 
says that the German public does not any 
more take stock in the extravagant adver- 
tising ways of American shoes and recog- 
nizes that they do not have to go very far 
to buy good and even better shoes than the 
American. Still, certain consumers, it says, 
believe that the word "American" on shoes 
means everything and they get fooled by 
the overheavy soles, the "Bulldog" shape 
and the extension soles, because this class 
of shoes are called the "real thing*' in 
America, but the public does not bother 



about the inside quality of the shoe, espe- 
cially about the quality of the leather. 
That is a bad Indictment for Schuh und 
Leder to draw up. It refers to sole leather, 
however, not upper. But it Is quite appar- 
ent from its previous published impressions 
of our shoes and leather that this organ of 
the Kaiser's tanners is bound to flhd fault 
with American shoes, anyway. Meanwhile, 
our shoe trade with Germany has grown in 
nine years from $68,572 in 1898 to $387,020 
in 1906, says the American Review of Shoes 
and Leather. 



The British importer maintains that at. 
present a large quantity of American sole 
leather is being adulterated to the detriment 
of the trade. The same assertion is said 
to have been true regrardlng the Australian 
exporter, who has lost to a large extent, at 
least, his British market, which market he 
finds it difficult to regain. The report of the 
English committee appointed to analyize 
samples of American sole leather shows to 
the United States tanner the harm which 
may come to his export trade. 



The alligator is disappearing. The great 
American public, hungry for alligator slip- 
pers, alligator bags and other novelties of 
the rough, scaly skins, is causing the de- 
mise of thousands of alligators weekly. 
The swamps of Florida and Loulsana 
are recesses for alligators. Most of the 
hunting is done at night, it is said, when 
the alligator may be most easily taken. 
Many of the creatures are killed in wanton 
sport, gunners shooting them Just to show 
what kind of a shot they are. Because of 
the great slaughter, alligators are getting 
fewer and fewer in Florida and Loulsana. 
Perhaps some enterprising Southerner will 
some day start an alligator farm, and raise 
the creatures for their pelts. But there 
need be no real fear among retailers that 
they cannot get their usual stocks of alli- 
gator slippers for the holiday trade as long 
as Peabody tanners can get sheepskins and 
embossing machines. r^^-.^^^Tr> 
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NOTES and COMMENTS 



Events of the Month in the World at Large of Special Interest 
to Labor Union Men 




A STRIKING PARALLEL. 



Suppose a soldier, when called upon to 
defend his country from a plundering 
enemy, should go to his General and ask: 
"What is there in it for me?" We can imag- 
ine the response of the General would be 
something like this: "That Is an odd ques- 
tion for a soldier to ask, but since you have 
asked me I will tell you. There are toil- 
some days and sleepless nights. There are 
great hardships, exposure to cold and heat 
and storm. There are dangers from disease, 
wounds and death all along the path of duty. 
The individual lays all upon the altar of 
his country that his country may be saved. 
You do not come into our ranks for what 
you can get, sir, but for what you can give. 
We have no use for selfish sulkers and pil- 
laging camp-followers." 

The parallel between the soldier and the 
union man is striking. The true union man 
goes into the cause for what he can give. 
It is true that victory, with all its honors 
and advantages, awaits him; but these 
come only as a reward of courage and sol- 
dierly self-denial. The fellow who comes 
asking, .-"What shall I get out of it?" Is 
about as worthless In one instance as in the 
other. — Streatcr "Labor Gazette. 



THE END OF THE I. W. W. 

The Industrial Workers of the World ap- 
pears to be doomed, and once more Dan 
DeLeon plays the role of chief smasher. 
After weeks of battle the Chicago conven- 
tion finally wound up in a split, and while 
the few tired delegates who remained to 
the end of the farce were homeward bound 
the Sherman and Trautman factions had 
a beautiful scrap to see who would hold 
the fort. There was slugging, police calls 
and Injunction suits started, and at this 
writing, Secretary Trautman, who is De- 
Leon's man, seems to be trying to pick him- 
self together in the ditch of defeat while 
President Sherman, who was deposed by 
his opponents, is grinning at the luckless 
secertary from a national ofiAce window. 



It is a difficult matter to sift the facts from 
the sea of words that are printed in De- 
Leon's Daily People, the circulars that have 
been issued by the Shermanltes and the 
communications that have been rushed into 
print by the interested parties. It looks as 
though there was a lot of faking right from 
the beginning; that some of the so-called 
departments were on paper; that legally 
elected delegates were kicked out of the 
conventions and contestants who repre- 
sented nothing or organization not in good 
standing were seated; that the constitution 
was fiagrantly violated in a number of In- 
stances; that the delegates usurped the 
rights of the rank and file conferred through 
the 'referendum; that there were financial 
transactions that looked suspicious; that 
organizers manipulated to obtain funds for 
forming unions and loafing, etc, etc. Very 
few of the prominent men who assisted In 
forming the I. W. W. last year were present 
at the second convention, and the Western 
Federation of Miners was the only Import- 
ant organization represented. It Is quite 
likely that the miners will secede and thus 
leave DeLeon master of all he surveys. The 
latter Is never happier than when he has 
smashed something and Is permitted to 
"clarify" things according to his own no- 
tions until only the great and only Dan is 
left with a few retainers who crawl about 
on their bellies and shout "Allah be prais- 
ed!" Dandelion DeLeon Is a daisy. — Cleve- 
land Citizen. 

• • • 

REQUIRES MONEY. 



To Run Labor Union, But It Comes Back 
in Dividend on Pay Day. 



It takes money to run any business. 

The Labor Union is the business of the 
members. 

Its only revenue Is the dues of its mem- 
bers. 

The more money invested In a business 
the grreater returns will come from the in- 
vestment. 

It follows that the more money members 
of a labor Union pay Into^the organisation 
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that protects t'neir bus!n3ss the greater will 
be the returns. 

If you pay 50 cents per week Into your 
Union and you only get an increase of 25 
cents per day, that means $1.50 per week 
or 300 per cent on your Investment. 

Can you get like returns by any other in- 
vestment of a similar amount? 

Don't you think 300 per cent beats Stand- 
ard Oil dividends? Stop and think of the 
time when you got 25 cents an hour without 
a Union, now you get, say, 35 cents an hour, 
by your investment of 25 cents in the As- 
sociation. An Increase of $1.00 a day flgrur- 
Ing on a 10-hour basis that is $6.C0 a week 
or 240 per cent on the money paid in. Can 
you beat it? 

If a business man had a buslneis that 
was paying 1,200 per cent, on his Invest- 
ment, would he not put something back In 
the business to Increase it? 

Look at your organization from a busi- 
ness standpoint and see what a good thing 
you have got, and if you have any business 
instinct at all, even thou3:h before you start 
to figure you think the Union co^^ts too much 
you will be among the first to say we should 
pay $1.00 per week to protect our business 
and our organization from any possible at- 
tack that gives a return cf from 330 per 
cent upon the money paid in. And you get 
the dividends eVery week, on pay day. — 
Pattern Markers' Journal. 

* * * 

WHAT THE LABEL MEANS. 

A constant demand for the label on arti- 
cles purchased by union people will result 
in curtailing the output of goods manu- 
factured by unfair concerns. The union 
label is the battle-axe of organized labor, 
and should always be in demand. Sweat- 
shops and disease-laden tenement house 
goods never bear the union label. Cigars 
made by uncleanly and leprous Chinamen 
and garments made by women who are 
forced to work from 12 to 16 hours a day — 
none of these bear the mark of the union 
label. Without exception they all come 
from the open shop, with its long hours, low 
wages and degrading conditions. — Labor 

Record. 

• • • 

CONDITIONS IN MANILA. 

According to a circular issued by Presi- 
dent G. W. Perkins of the Clgarmakers' 
International Union, the annual production 
of cigars in the Philippines amounts to 
$20,000,000 and the wages paid In Manila 
vary from 25 to 87 cents a day. Of the 



seventy- nine cigar factories In Manila, 
forty-eight are owned by Chinamen, who 
employ Chinese coolie labor, and with the 
exception of two, the other factories are 
owned by Europeans. 



NO 



* « • 
SCARCITY OF 



LABOR. 



Gompert Makes a Few Remarks on Indus- 
trial Conditions. 

In the course of a recent Interview Sam- 
uel Oompers said he believed' Congress 
should make stricter Immigration laws and 
thinks it should have passed the antl-in- 
junctlon bill. 

"The dally press continually prints arti- 
cles stating that labor is scarce in the coun- 
try," he said. "That Is not so. There Is 
plenty of labor, and good, honest American 
labor at that. Such statements are merely 
the excuse of the manufacturers for a Con- 
gress that is too weak to enact proper im- 
migration laws. 

"The farmers complain that they cannot 
secure laborers for the West. It is no won- 
der. Men are not anxfous to go In the court- 
try for a few months' work at low wages. 
My advice to the worklngman is: Be har- 
monious and fair. Transact business in 
open convention, not In caucus. Never 
again make it neces-^ary to re!*ort to com- 
binations^ to secure the legislation you want 
Never again permit a locality to wag the 
whole machine. 

"Every Improvement that has come to the 
life of the worklngman he has had to flght 
for. The good things have never been 
brought to him on a silver platter. There 
are more good things waiting for him if he 
will contend with all his organlised strength 
against governmental tyranny and judicial 
usurpation." 

• • • 

QUIZZING THEIR POLITICIANS. 

We are informed by tbe literary bureaii 
of the Postmorten Gripenuts Post that — 
*Ho check the political ambitions of the la- 
bor union leaders, the National Citjzens' 
Industrial Association is submitting to po- 
litical candidates over the country two 
questions," as follows: 

"Have you pledged your support to the 
labor trust or to any other trust, orgraniza- 
tion or corporation seeking special legisla- 
tion?" 

"Will you or will you not represent the 

citizens as a whole, and seek to protect them 

from class legislation, whether by orgranized 

capital or organized labor 
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lation is In the Interests of the few to grive 
power over the many?" 

Of course, two can play the same game. 
The labor haters have as much right to 
question candidates as the union people. 
But why should the Parry-Post crowd waste 
all the time and money when the politl- 
ci'ins have nearly always stood by them in 
opposition to labor. But the invention of 
"class legislation" Is certainly rich. When 
did the sniveling snobocrats ever raise a 
voice In protest against the tariff that pro- 
tects trusts or the proposed ship subsidy 
steal or the raids on the United States 
treasury by the banking gang, or the land 
grabs, or the railway thieving in the postal 
and other departments, or any of the other 
grafts that have fattened various groups of 
plutocrats who never perform an honest 
day's work? The Parry- Post aggrregatlon 
of fakers must consider the people of this 
country either densely ignorant or fools 
not to perceive that they are merely the 
snobbish barkers of trustified capitalism. 
There seems to be no limit to their brazen 
audacity. — Cleveland Citizen. 

* m m 

DEMANDS OF LABOR. 

They Are Based on the Highest Conceptions 
of Human Rights. 

In an editorial In the current Issue of the 
American Federatlonlst Samuel Gompers 
says: 

"The tollers of our country demand the 
right to be treated as equals before the law 
and protest against the distortion of law 
and the violation of constitutional guaran- 
tees which make any action of theirs un- 
lawful which every other member of society 
may do without let or hindrance. For this 
purpose, and for this purpose alone, does 
labor demand the enactment of a law which 
shall make It Impossible, by the abuse of 
the benflcent writ of Injunction, to Invade 
the tollers* right to protect their interests 
and to work for a higher and a better life. 
^ "There Is not a demand which labor has 
made for economic or legislative reform that 
Is not founded upon the highest conceptions 
of human right and justice and which the 
whole history of industry has not demon- 
strated to be economically, politically, so- 
cially and morally sound. 

"There is not a demand which labor has 
made that would not make for the better- 
ment of every member of society. 



"Labor cannot and will not recede from 
the position it has taken. It has not taken 
a step in advance that it will retrace except 
to make its Impress more firm. £^ven 
though Impeded In its progress for a time, 
no power on earth can for any considerable 
period prevent its progress, advancement 
and achievement." 

• • • 
WE WOULD LIKE TO KNOW 



Why labor laws are always declared un- 
constiutional ? 

Why all men cannot see the benefit of 
organizing? 

Why imion men so often fail to demand 
union made goods? 

Why so many members think unionism 
consists only In paying dues? 

Why some members never attend meet- 
ings only when out of a job? 

Why some members always have Import- 
ant business on meeting nights? 

Why some members never pay dues un- 
less threatened with expulsion? 

Why some members yell on the street 
corners, but whisper In the lodge ro-ira? 

Why we so often forget Our own faults, 
but never fall to detect the faults of our 
neighbors? 

Why some men are such good unionists 
in their lodge-rooms and then forget so 
easily when on the outside. — Exchange. 
mm* 

The high-priced worker requires less su- 
perintendence, a shorter apprenticeship, is 
less wasteful, more inventive and can be 
trusted with more Intricate machinery. 

If American workers had not developer 
Into high class specialists, swift and ac^ 
curate, the enormous plants which make 
our manufacturers known throughout the 
world would never have been Invented and 
could not be operated. 
* * • 

Thousands of non-union employes from 
Dowle's Zlon City have sought employment 
outside of the "holy grounds," and the press 
reports state that a thousand are now em- 
ployed at the Waukegan Steel and Wire 
Company's mill, and the foremen have 
agreed to an hour for prayer each morning 
and "another brief Interval for special 
prayer." 
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INSIST UPON HAVING THIS 

STAMP ON YOUR WORK. 



PATRONIZE UNION REPAIR SHOPS 



<^ 



I^ 



UNION 



<y 



REPAIRED, 



HOP 



Be a unionist in all porchaBes. Do not confine your 
porchaseB to nnion label Bhoes alone, but see that a 
union shoe dresser polishes them with nnion label shoe 
polish. Keep your shoes on the union label list till yon 
bnm them in a nnion label stove. In order to do this 
yon mnsty when needed repairs are necessary, have 
them repaired in a onion repair shop. Make it your 
business to find out if there is a union repair shop in 
your locality before having your repairing done else- 
where. When the union label is worn from the first 
sole see that it is replaced with a new sole put on by 
union shoe repairers. 



As the Union Repair Shop Label stands for the Best 
Repair Work, so the word VELVET stands 
for the best Rubber Heels. 



MADE OF PURE RUBBER. THE WORD 
VELVET ALWAYS STAMPED IN THE HEEL 



The public appreciates Velvet Rubber 
Heels because they actually give the 
wearers the nearest to what nature 
planned for man to walk upon, that is 
the earth and the fields, relieving the 
nerves and spine. 

Look for the word VELVET and take 
no substitute. 



FMNM W. WHTCHER & C« 



AMNI illMllf * MStM, III 
•9 lit UtC SiKCt, Clleifl. 



PatMiilw the AdrartiMn vho Pttroaiw Tov Masstbie. 
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BOOT AND SHOE WORKERS' UNION. 

Headquarters, 

246 Summer Street, 

Boston. Mass. 

General Officers. 

General President, John F. Tobln. 

Oeneral Vice-President, Collls Lovely. 

General Secretary- Treasurer, Chas. L. Baine 

General Executive Board. 
John P. Tobln, Chairman, Headquarters. 
Mary Anderson, 56 Oak St., Chicasro, 111. 
George Bury, 517 Betts St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Thos. C. Farrell, 16 School St., 

Brockton, Mass. 
Elmmett Healy, 178 Sherman St., 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
C. E. James, Federation Hall. St, Paul, Minn. 
Collls Lovely, 4926 Botanical Ave., 

St. Louis. Mo. 
Gad Martlndale, Liberty Building:, 10 Elm St^ 

Rochester, N. Y. 
Z. Lesperance, 784 Rue St Catherine, 

Montreal. 
Emmet T. Walls, Box 409, Brockton, Mass. 
Chas. L. Balne, Secretary, Headquarters. 

GENERAL AUDITORS. 
Angrus McDonald, 14 Roan Court, 

Brockton, Mass, 
Harry G. Cobbln. 151 Mt Hop6 Ave., 

Rochester, N. Y. 
Thomas O'Hare, 40 Ford St., Brockton, Mass. 



REPORT OF GENERAL INSPECTORS OF 
ELECTION. 



IN MEMORIAM. 



Local. Name. Address. 

35 Peter Lacouture, Brockton, Mass. 

37 Mildred Edwards, Brockton, Mass. 

88 John Ahem, Brockton, Mass. 

44 Rose A. Podvin, Brockton, Mass. 

74 Mrs. Louise Collins, Brockton, Mass. 
13» David Dodsworth, Springfield, Ohio. 
207 Andy White, St. Louis, Mo. 
227 M. Probst, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
280 Augrustin Faille, Conway, Mass. 
266 Olivier Sylvestre, Montreal. Quebec 
865 Geo. A. Alden, Brockton, Mass. 
897 Ehigrenie Cari>enter, Manchester, N. H. 



Majority Report. 

Boston. October 18, 1906. 

The General Inspectors met at head- 
quarters Monday, September 17, 1906, and 
organized: 

*" MICHAEL H. LYDON. Chairman, 
EDGAR V. LUCAS. Secretary, 
WALTER H. EDMONDS. 

Immediately after organizing, two pro- 
tests were handed In, one from E. J. Clarke, 
member of local No. 192, protesting the 
vote of local No. 192 of Brockton, Mass., 
and one from General President John F. 
Tobln, who protested the entire vote of the 
Brockton locals. 

After considering the two protests your 
Gteneral Inspectors decided to investigate 
and proceeded to Brockton, Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 18, and held a meeting in Eagles* 
Hall. No facts were brought out to sub- 
stantiate the protests. 

In counting the ballots and examining the 
registry cards we found suspended members 
who had voted, and also a few re];>eater8, 
and members belonging in one local voting 
in another, but not enough to change the 
result of the election. 

The General Inspectors of Election would 
draw the attention of the membership to 
the fact of our loose election laws, and hope 
to see some steps taken which will prohibit 
repeating, suspended members from voting, 
and members voting in other locals than 
their own. 

A decision was arrived at before counting 
the votes that no decision be given on any 
locals until the entire vote had been counted. 
Chairman Lydon dissenting. 

A resolution was moved by Edmonds and 
seconded by Lucas that the entire vote cast 
for General Officers be counted. Chairman 
Lydon dissenting. 

The above not to apply to locals where 
the check list did not accompany ballots. 

The following locals' votes were thrown 
out by reason of their check lists not ac- 
companying ballots: Local No. 80, Detroit, 
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Mich.; local No. 99, Lynn, Mass.; local No. 
269, New Orleans. La.; local No. 416, Au- 
burn, Me. 

A large number of votes were thrown out 
by reason of Local Inspectors writing and 
marking on them. This happened in a large 
uumber of locals. 

SSxecutive Board votes were thrown out 
in many Instances on account of four candi- 
dates being voted for from Massachusetts. 

Candidates showing the highest vote — 
General President, Thomas B. Hickey, 6215; 
General Vice-President, Charles P. Murray, 
5797; General Executive Board, Mary An- 
derson, 4769; Emmet T. Walla, 4963; 
Thomas C. Farrell, 5252; Gad Martlndale, 
3797; General Auditor, D. E. McCarthey, 
5063; Delegates to American Federation of 
Labor Convention, C. L. Balne, 4614; John 
P. Murphy, 4471; Emmet T. Walls, 4896; J. 
F. Casey. 4820. 

Fraternally submitted, 
WALTER H. EDMONDS, 
EDGAR V. LUCAS, Secretary. 

General Inspectors of Election. 



Minority Report. 

Boston, October 18, 1906. 

The undersigrned, M. H. Lydon, being a 
minority c^f the Board of General Inspectors 
of Election of the Boot and Shoe Workers' 
Union, submits the following report of the 
General Election, which was held on the 
18th day of September, 1906. 

I find that in Union No. 44, Brockton, 
Mass.. six ballots were returned in excess 
of the number of names on the check list, 
thus disqualifying the entire vote of that 
union. It is also shown by the registry 
cards of local union No. 44 at the General 
Office that one suspended member voted in 
violation of Section 17 of the Constitution; 
that foi^rteen persons voted who were mem- 
bers of other unions than No. 44, and that 
one member's name appeared on the check 
list twice. 

The vote of Lasters* Union, No. 192,' 
Brockton, Mass., is also disqualified because 
nine suspended members voted. It is also 
shown that several members voted twice in 
this union, and It Is further shown that 
three members of other locals voted in the 
Lasters* Union, and It is further shown that 
one member voted in local No. 192 and also 
in his own local. 

I also found the following irregularities: 

Local, No. 1, Haverhill, Mass., three sus- 
pended members voted, and a member of 
local No. 841 voted In local No. 1. 

Local, No. 20, Mlddleboro, Mass., one sus- 



pended member and a member of local No. 
69 voted. 

Local No. 21, Manchester, N. H., one sus- 
pended member voted. 

Local No. 26, Haverhill, Mass., two sus- 
pended members voted, and a member of 
local No. 191 also voted in local No. 26. 

Local No. 32, Lynn, Mass., four suspended 
members voted, and a member of local No. 
160, as well as a member of local No. 260, 
voted In local No. 32. 

Local No. 35, Brockton, Mass., three sus- 
pended members voted. Also, three mem- 
bers of local No. 192, three members of local 
No. 48, one member of local No. 256, one 
member of local No. 406, and one member 
of local No. 36 voted In this union. Also, 
a withdrawn member voted in this union 
and a member of Union No. 44 voted in this 
union and In No. 44 also. 

Local No. 36, Brockton, Mas=?., five sus- 
pended members voted, and one member of 
local No. 259 voted In this union. 

Local No. 38, Brockton, Mass., nine sus- 
pended members voted. Also, eleven mem- 
bers of local No. 74 and one member of lo- 
cal No. 122 voted In this union. 

Local No. 45, Auburn, Me., four suspended 
members voted in this union. 

Local No. 51, Manchester, N. H., three 
members of local No. 28 and one member of 
local No. 396 voted. 

Local No. 74, Brockton, Mass., six sus- 
pended members voted. Also, two members 
of local No. 38, two of local No. 192, and 
one each of local No. 143 and local No. 48 
voted in this union. 

Local No. 105, Whitman, Mass., one sus- 
pended member voted. 

Local No. 108, Lynn, Mass., one suspended 
member voted. 

Local No. 118, Brockton, Mass., one sus- 
pended member voted. Also, one member 
of local No. 38, one member of local No. 143, 
and one member of local No. 48 voted in 
this union. 

Local No. 122, Randolph, Mass., two sus- 
pended members voted in this union. 

Local No. 126, St. Louis, Mo., one sus- 
pended member voted. 

Local No. 205, Lynn, Mass., on the check 
list appeared the name of Wm. A. Packer, 
No. 72437. The same name appeared later 
— Wm. A. Packer, No. 74287. We were able 
to find but one membership of this name at 
headquarters. 

Local No. 225, Auburn, Me., a member of 
local No. 35, voted, and also a member **At 
lAFge." 
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Local No. 244, Natlck, Mass., two sus- 
pended members voted. 

Local No. 256, Brockton, Mass., three 
members of local No. 44 and one member 
of local No. 122 and one suspended member 
voted. 

Local No. 260, Lynn, Mass., a member of 
local No. 32 voted. 

Local No. 276, Racine, Wis., one suspend- 
ed member voted. 

Local No. 278, Webster, Mass., two sus- 
pended members voted. 

Local No. 287, Haverhill, Mass., one mem- 
ber of local No. 1 voted. 

Local No. 365, Brockton, Mass., six sus- 
pended members voted. Also, one member 
of local No. 44 voted. 

Local No. 870, Brockton, Mass., seven sus- 
pended members and one member of "At 
Large" voted. 

Local No. 371, North Ablngton, Mass., 
four suspended members voted. 

Local No. 406, Brockton, Mass., two sus- 
pended members voted. 

The Irregrularlties as herein mentioned 
can only be fairly and legrally construed as 
disqualifying the entire vote of the local 
unions permitting such irregularities, be- 
cause the locals were In possession of the 
necessary means of ascertaining the stand- 
ing of persons presenting themselves as 
voters, and there is no reasonable excuse ap- 
parent for permitting such irregularities. 
And, further, as there is no means of as- 
certaining which particular ballots were il- 
legally permitted, such ballots could not be 
located and thrown out. 

If this ballot Is to stand, I would throw 
out the entire vote of Unions No. 44 and 
No. 192 as being the most flagrant cases 
of wholesale fraud, and would declare the 
following results: 

For General President — John P. Tobin re- 
ceived 4965 votes; Thos. B. Hickey received 
4637 votes. John F. Tobin having received 
the highest vote is hereby declared elected. 

For General Vice-President — CoUis Lovely 
received 4636 votes; Chas. P. Murray re- 
ceived 4299 votes. Collls Lovely having re- 
ceived the highest vote is hereby declared 
elected. 

For General Executive Board — The fol- 
lowing received the highest number of 
votes, and are declared elected: Mary 
Anderson, Emmet T. Walls, Thomas C. Far- 
rell. Gad Martindale. 

For General Auditor — Dennis E. McCarthy 
received the highest number of votes and 
is declared elected. 

For Delegates to the American Federation 
of Labor Convention: The following re- 



ceived the .highest number of votes and are 
declared elected: Emmet T. Walls, J. F. 
Casey, C. L. Baine, John P. Murphy. 

The same results would be reached if all 
the votes of all the Unions where these ir- 
regularities occurred were thrown out. The 
question is, whether in our Union gross 
election frauds are to be rewarded when 
they ought to be punished. 

I do not agrree with the majority report 
of the General Inspectors of Election 
wherein they drew the attention of the 
membership to our loose election laws, but 
believe what Is more necessary is to see 
that the ordinary simple rules we now have 
should be carried out to promote honest 
elections. To penalize such lax methods 
by disqualifying the entire vote is a proper 
remedy to insure future observance of plain 
requirements. 

The illegal voting which I report is all 
subject to proof by the registry cards at the 
General Ofllce: but there are indications of 
other Irregularities which are not so easy 
tp prove, such as large numbers of ballots 
marked by one hand for the same candidate. 
This, together with the fact that in at 
least in one instance more ballots were 
cast than the total number of names ap- 
pearing on the check list as having voted, 
is evidence of gross fraud that would be 
expected only in the most corrupt political 
organization. I consider the election and 
the means employed a disgrace to our Union, 

I hereby appeal to the General Executive 
Board, that they may take notice of the 
many Irregularities as discovered by the 
Inspectors of Election, and adopt the mi- 
nority report; or, what might be better still, 
to immediately take steps to the end that 
a new election be held, so that the wishes 
of the members may be clearly understood. 
Fraternally submitted, 

M. H. LTDON, 
Chairman General Inspectors of Election, 

1906. 

* m * 

MEETING OF THE GENERAL 
EXECUTIVE BOARD. 



The General Executive Board held a 
meeting at Headquarters beginning Wed- 
nesday, October 24th, to consider the ap- 
peal of M. H. Lydon, chairman of the Gen- 
eral Inspectors of Election. 

The General Executive Board, after a 
careful consideration of both majority and 
minority reports of the General Inspectors, 
and taking Into account the fact that all 
previous inspectors of election had thrown 
out the whole vote of local unions wherein 
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any irregularity was discovered, It was de- 
cided that the minority report, being in ac- 
cordance with the constitution and that 
this report, together with the majority re- 
port in so far as It reported unions wherein 
no irregularities occurred, should be ap- 
proved, and that the action of the majority 
inspectors In departing from the establish- 
ed practice of previous General Inspectors, 
as well as departing from the constitution, 
should be disapproved as against the best 
interests of the organization and a viola- 
tion of a referendum principle, it having 
been the practice of previous boards of 
general inspectors to decide upon irregulari- 
ties in local unions as they occurred In 
counting the ballots, while In this case two 
of the General Inspectors voted to postpone 
^a decision on irregularities until all the 
votes were counted, evidently for the pur- 
pose of being able to determine how any 
particular candidates were affected. This 
departure alone being Inconsistent with 
established methods of fairness justifies the 
General Executive Board in disallowing 
such practices. 

The decision of the General Executive 
Board Is that it does not accept or reject 
either the majority or minority reports of 
the Inspectors, but simply sustains the ap- 
peal of the Chairman of the Inspectors 
against Irregularities in voting, IHegally al- 
lowed by the majority Inspectors, thus the 
minority report being in accordance with 
the constitution and with established meth- 
ods of procedure by inspectors, agrees with 
the majority report by throwing out the 
entire vote of local unions No. 44 and No. 
192 because of irregularities which have 
heretofore been sufficient to disqualify the 
vote of any local unions whether large or 
small, thus electing John F. Tobin, General 
President, Collis Lovely. General Vice- 
President, and the following board members, 
Emmet T. Walls, Gad Martlndale, Mary 
Anderson and Thomas C. Farrell; for Gen- 
eral Auditor, Dennis E. McCnrthy; for dele- 
gates to the American Federation of Labor 
Convention, Charles L. Balne, John P. Mur- 
phy, Emmet . T. Walls and Jeremiah F. 
Casey. 

The General Board learning that neither 
President Tobin, nor Vice-President Lovely 
would accept the offices under these condi- 
tions, decided to order a new election to take 
place on December 6, 1906, to fill the offices 
of General President and General Vice- 
President rather than exercise their au- 
thority under the constitution, which would 
oblige the board to appoint a General 
President and General Vice-President. 



The decision of the General Executive 
Board was conveyed to the membership in 
the following communication: — 
following communication: — 

Boston, Mass., October 29th, 1906. 
To the Members of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers' Union: 

Your General Executive Board has been 
called upon to exercise the authority vested 
in it by our Constitution because of com- 
plications growing: out of the recent elec- 
tion of General Officers. 

Prior to the election the campaign was 
conducted in such a manner as to indici^te 
an unusual thirst for office. Some of the 
candidates, both personally and through 
their campaign managers, set at- defiance 
the declarations of the Convention, ridi- 
culed the policy of the orgranization, despite 
the success achieved under it, and vilified 
the persons charged with administering the 
Constitution. 

It Is quite natural to believe that persons 
who will defy all authority holding views 
inconsistent with their own would* resort 
to unfair and Illegal methods In the elec- 
tion. The returns made by all three of the 
General Inspectors of Election clearly es- 
tablish the fact of great Irregularities, and 
while many cases are cited In support of 
the facts, that may be fairly taken only as 
samples indicating wholesale fraud. 

The contention is made that 125 items 
of known irregularities deducted from the 
total majority would not affect the election, 
and that because some Irregularities are ad- 
mitted and proved they are not sufficient 
to Invalidate the election. It would be in- 
teresting to know where the line should 
be drawn In such matters. If fraud Is to 
be determined by Its magnitude, then where 
is the dividing line between right and 
wrong. 

The CJeneral Executive Board justifies 
its interference in the election as being In 
the Interest of the organization and for the 
purpose of preserving it against mob rule 
and forcible possession of office without re- 
gard to trade union law. The General Exe- 
cutive Board has not declared any person 
or persons elected. The General Executive 
Board h?is not set aside the majority In- 
spectors' report, nor has the General Exe- 
cutive Board adopted the minority report. 

What the General Executive Board has 
done is to point out that both the majority 
and minority reports of the General In- 
spectors agree as to the election of certain 
persons, viz.: the Board members, General 
Auditor and Delegates to the American 
Federation of Labor Cofh\'entlon^,j as hereto- 
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fore announced, and whether the votes of 
Local Unions wherein Irregularities occur 
are counted or not, the same persons are 
elected; In other words, both the minority 
and majority reports declare them elected, 
while on the other hand, for the offices of 
General President and General Vice-Presi- 
dent, both the majority and minority re- 
ports state that irregularities occurred, and 
the minority report specifies them in detail, 
while the majority report states that ir- 
regularities were charged by the General 
President and by Organizer Francis J. 
Clarke, and that upon investigration the In- 
spectors found the charges without founda- 
tion, while in the next paragraph of their 
report they state that the irregularities 
charged were in existence, viz: voting by 
suspended members, repeating, and mem- 
bers voting in Local Unions to which they 
did not belong. 

After careful consideration of the entire 
subject from all its bearings, we sustain 
the appeal of Chairman Lydon of the Gen- 
eral Inspectors of Election, and declare that 
the irregularities in balloting, as reported 
by him, justify the throwing out of the 
votes of Local Unions permitting such Ir- 
regularities, and we order a new election to 
be held on December 6th to All the offices 
of President and Vice-President because 
we do not feel Justified in assuming the au- 
thority of annuling the votes of Local Un- 
ions wherein no irregularities are shown. 

We believe that the wholesale 'charges of 
fraud which have been made and proved 
beyond doubt should not be taken to indi- 
cate the election of any person, as by so 
doing great Injury would be done to the 
organization. We believe that all good 
members will respectfully submit to an ex- 
pression of the will of the majority of the 
voting members after a fair campaign, a 
fair vote and a fair count, to all of which 
your General Executive Board subscribes, 
and believing that we would be negligent 
in our duty should we subscribe to irregu- 
larities, we are 

Fraternally yours, 

GENERAL EXECUTIVE BOARD, 

C. L. BAINE, Secretary. 



THE SILVER ANNIVERSARY OF LABOR 

[This poem was written by Labor's de- 
voted and gifted friend, the late George BL 
McNeill, and forwarded to the President of 
the A. F. of L. at the Pittsburg convention 
with the request that it be read by him 
there. Mr. McNeill was under the impres- 
sion that our 25th convention held at Pitts- 
burg was the twenty-fifth or silver annl- 
versay of the American Federation of La- 
bor's existence, when, as a matter of fact, 
the completed 25th year of the existence of 
the A. F. of L. will be achieved at Minne- 
apolis. We, therefore, publish the poem In 
this issue of the American Federatlonist as 
a voice from the grave of Labor's gifted 
friend and advocate, George R McNeill. — 
Editor.] 

Let all the tollers, all the people, bless the 
day 
When we. In union, joined hands for the 
fray — 
Justice our war cry, we battle for right. 

Darkness dispelling, we welcome the light 
Lift high our banners; for freedom we 
stand; 
Onward together, spread peace through 
the land! 
Shoulder to shoulder, heart wedded are we. 
From ei'at unto west, from sea unto sea. 
Not ours the weapons of destructive skill! 

No muskets rattle brother men to kill! 
Our tools creative; ours the glistening steel 
That makes for plenty, for the common 
weal. 
The clouds are scattering, clouds of selfish 
greed; 
Foes sowed the whirlwind; love and peace 
our seed — . 
' They've reaped the harvest in the world's 
unrest, 
We reap our harvest In the world love 
blessed. 
Bright silver wedding of justice and peace! 
Ring, bells of gladness, oppression shall 
cease! 
Labor enfranchised from poverty's thrall 
Shall bless the union — the union of alL 

GEORGE R McNeill. 

November 18, 1905. (American Federatlon- 
ist.) 
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NOTICE TO LOUL SECRETMIIES 



The Local Secretaries are 
requested to forward Local 
Reg^istry Cards upon receipt 
of notice of transfer. Con- 
siderable complaint has been 
made because of such delays. 
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RULES GOVERNING THE USE OF THE 
UNION STAMP. 



L Application for the use of the Union 
Stamp should be made to Headquarters. 

2. A contract covering the use of the 
Union Stamp i9 negrotlated and drawn; said 
contract is then 'submitted to the Local 
Union or Joint Council, and if approved 
■hall be submitted to the General Executive 
Board, and, if then approved, shall be signed.* 

S. All employes of factories using the 
Union Stamp shall be members of the Boot 
and Shoe Workers' Union in full accordance 
with its constitution. 

4. Members employed in Union Stamp 
factories shall not be allowed to fall in ar- 
rears for dues. The General President is 
hereby directed to object to the employment 
in any Union Stamp factory of any member 
owing more than three weeks' dues. 



5. All questions of the violation of the 
agreement shall be referred by the member 
to the Local Union or Joint Council, and 
thence to Headquarters. 

6. The General President, or his author- 
ized deputy, If satisfied the agreement is 
being violated, shall call the attention of the 
employer to such violation of the agreement, 
and failing to obtain satisfaction, he is 
hereby instructed to immediately bring ac- 
tion to recover the Union Stamp. 

7. No person, except the General Presi- 
dent of the Boot and Shoe Workers* Union, 
or his authorized deputy shall have the right 
to demand or receive the Union Stamp from 
any factory using the same^ 



RULES GOVERNING SICK BENEFITS. 



1. The claimant must have been a mem- 
ber in good standing for 6 months prior to 
date of notice. 

2. The regular form of Notice of Sick 
Claim must be filled out by, or on behalf of 
the claimant This notice must be given to 
the Financial Secretary of the Local Union, 
and mailed by him to the Gen. Secretary- 
Treasurer, within 24 hours. 

3. The Financial Secretary will call the 
attention of the Executive Board to the case 
reported, and said Executive Board shall 
appoint a Sick Investigating Committee of 
three, not related to the claimant, to investi- 
gate the case and report upon blanks furn- 
ished for that purpose. The Financial 
Secretary, the President, and the members 
of the Local EiXecutive Board are prohibited 
from serving upon Sick In vesti seating Com- 
mittees, as their work in connection with 
sick claims is Judicial in character. 

4. The Sick Investigating Committee shall 
visit the claimant separately, and report, 
separately, to the Executive Board, using 
the blanks furnished for that purpose. 

5. In case of contagious disease, the 
Executive Board may accept the certificate* 
of the physician, in place of a report from 
the Sick Investigating Committee. 

6. Upon receipt of the Notice of Sick 
Claim, the Gen. Secretary- Treasurer shall 
mail Sick Claim blank to the local Financial 
Secretary. 

7. When the Sick Claim has been re- 
ceived and the Sick Investigating Committee 
are ready to report, the local j Executive 
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Board shall hold a meeting, and passlnsr upon 
all the circumstances connected with the 
case, as well as upon the report of the Sick 
Committee, shall act upon the claim, ap- 
proving or disapproving it, as in their Judg- 
ment circumstances warrant; after which 
the claim shall be forwarded to the Gen. 
Secretary-Treasurer. • 

8. If the claim Is disapproved by the 
Local Executive Board, the Gen. Secretary- 
Treasurer shall disallow claim, and notify 
claimant accordingly. 

9. If the claim Is approved by th.> 
Local Executive Board, and the Gen. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer deenid the proceedings Ir- 
regrular In any part, or has reason to belles r 
there is any evidence of fraud, he may pus- 
pend payment of the benefit, pending e^n 
investigation, by direction of the General 
Elxecutlve Board. 

10. If the claim Is approved by the 
Local IDxecutive Board, and the Gen. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Is satisfied that the claim Is 
bona fide and the proceedings regular, he 
shall allow the claim and forward the Sick 
Benefit Coupon Book to the Local Financial 
Secretary. 

11. The Local Financial Secretary shall 
retain this Coupon Book in his possession, 
detaching one coupon each week while the 
illness lasts, not to exceed thirteen weeks, 
being careful that all the blanks and condi- 
tions are filled out and complied with each 
week, and deducting the amount from the 
General Fund Share, paying any dues the 
member may owe out of the benefit before 
delivering the benefit to the beneficiary. 
Should the General Funds from that Union 
be insufiiclent to redeem such coupon, as 
In case of an epidemic, coupons may be 
forwarded to the General Secretary- Treas- 
urer, who will forward check for balance. 
Do not withhold any General Funds unless 
signed sick benefit coupon is returned in lieu 
of same. 

12. When the illness has ceased, the 
Local Financial Secretary shall return the 
unused portion of the Sick Coupon Book. 

^ m * 

DEATH BENEFIT. 
All claims for Death Benefit must be made 
on the form provided by the General Sec-^- 
tary- Treasurer and forwarded to him. If 
-the claim Is allowed he will return his check 
for the amount To be eligible to death 
benefit the deceased must have been for the 
preceding 26 weeks a member In good stand- 
ing. Return local register cards of deceased 
members. C. L. BAINB. 

General Secretary-Treasurer. 



SHOE FACTORIES USING THE UNION 
STAMP. 

Re\-i8ed to Oct 10. 1906. 

Ladies'y Misses' and Children's Union Stamp 
P'actory Shoes. 

No. 

11 Rusche & Co., Cincinnati. Ohio. 

37 F. A. Parker & Co., Marblehead, Mass. 

38 J. Richardson A Co., Elmira, N. Y. 
46 Johansen Bros. Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
52 Joseph Bertsch Shoe Co., Rochester* 

N. Y. 

G5 D. A. Donovan A Co., Lynn, Mass. 

Ca P. Armstrong A Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

67 b-lebe Shoe Co., San Francisco. CaL 
100 Wartheimer-Swarts Shoe Co., St. Louis. 
110 Uncle Sam Shoemakers, Boston, ICass. 
118 Alden, Walker A Wilde, N. Wesrmouth* 

Mass. 
12S Victoria Shoe Co., Toronto^ Ont. 
167 Chesley A Rugg, Haverhill, Mass. 
181 Qeo. W. Herrick A Co, Lynn, Mass. 

184 Hazen B. Goodrich A Co., HaverhUU 

Mass. 

185 R E. Phinney Middleboro, Mass. 
188 Wlchert A Gardner, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
193 H. O. W. Co., Chicago, HI. 

195 Monroe Shoe Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

197 The A. B. C. Shoe Co., New York. N. Y. 

200 Flower City Shoe Co., Rochester. N. Y. 

210 J. & T. Bell, Montreal. Que. 

214 M. J. Whitman A Co., Rochester. N. Y. 

218 Fraternity Shoe Co., New York. N. Y. 

219 The Domestic Shoe Co., Boston, BCaas. 
210 J. & T. Bell, Montreal, Que. 

238 Globe Shoe Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

239 Garfield Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

248 The Pickett Shoe Co., Boston. Mass. 

249 G. M. Kut9s Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
255 Alliance Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 
282 Leavltt Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

284 Walk-Ovti Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

285 Leonard & Barrows. Middleboro, Mass 
290 Geo. E. Keith Co., Brockton, Mass. 
343 Hulskamp Bros., Keokuk, Iowa. 

345 Minister Myles Shoe Co., Toronto, Ont 
284 Walk-Over Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 



MEN'S, BOyS' INDirOUTHS' UNION STUMP SHOES. 

Factory 
No. 

1 E. T. Wright A Co., Rockland, Mass. 

2 Tilt-Kenny Shoe Co., Chicago, HI. 

4 Hamilton -Brown Shoe Co., St Louis, 

Mo. 

5 A. J. Bates A Co.. Webster, Mass. 

7 Weber Bros., No. Adams, Mass. 

8 Young American Shoe Co^ Bostoa 

Mass. 
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t T. D. Barry * Oo^ Brockton, Mam. 
10 ColumbU Shoe Co., Sheboygan, Wla. 
14 Wllllams-Kneeland Co^ So. Bralntrae, 



17 F. 8. Famum Shoe Co^ Brockton, Haas. 

18 Thompaon Broa^ Brockton, Maaa. 

22 J. H. Winchell ft Co^ InCi^ Haverhill, 



22 Waahlnffton Shoe Co., Haverhill, Haaa. 

24 Sharood Shoe Co., St Paul, Minn. 

25 Riemer Broa. Shoe Co., Oreen Bay, Wia. 
2C NaUck Shoe Co., Natlck, Maaa. 

27 Norfolk Shoe Co., Randolph, Maaa. 

28 W. ft y. O. Kimball, Haverhill, Maaa. 
2t Orange Shoe Co., Haverhill, Maaa. 

SI Formoat ft Selecto Co., Brockton, Mass. 

24 J. M. O'Donnell ft Co., Brockton, Mass. 

40 The SaxBon Shoe Co. Boaton, Mass. 

41 The Finch Shoe Ca, Springfield, Ohio. 

42 Churchill ft Alden, Brockton, Mass. 

42 Murphy Boot ft Shoe Co., Natlck, Mass. 

44 M. C. Dizer ft Co., E^ast Weymouth, 



46 W. 1m Douglaa Shoe Co., Brockton, 



48 Seroco Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

50 Emerson Shoe Co., Rockland, Mass. 

51 J. W. Terhune Shoe Co.. Rockland, 



52 Robert McOowan, Orange, N. J. 

57 Richards ft Brennan, Randolph, Mass. 

58 Reynolds, Drake ft Oabell, Brockton, 



59 St. Paul Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

60 United Worklngman's Co-op. B. & S. 

Co., San Francisco, CaL 

61 Ralston Health Shoe Makers, Brockton, 



82 Lewis A. Croaaet, Inc., No. Abington, 



84 DeWolfe Haaael, Conway, Mass. 

71 Conway Shoe Co., Conway, Mass. 

72 Hoosac Shoe Co.. Conway, Mass. 

75 White-Dunham Shoe Co., Brockton, 



72 KeifPer Bros., New Orleans, La. 

78 Nolan-George Co., San Francisco, CaJ. 

80 Walton ft Logan Co., Lynn, Mass. 
21 C. W. Johnson, Natlck, Mass. 

82 L. F. Stevens, Haverhill, Mass. 

85 Williams Shoe Co., Cochituate. Mass. 

88 Winchester Shoe Co.. Buffalo, N. Y. 

88 The John McPherson Co., Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont 

81 Lake W. ^«3molda, Men'e McKar. 

Brockton. Maaa. 

to Klngsbom 8noe Co., Brockton, Mmmk 

81 UMTV-t ^n.^ter Moe Cow 0t Loola, 



82 EL Ruppel, Brooklyn, N. T. 

85 Brooks Shoe Co., Boaton, Maaa. 

87 Whitcomb ft Paine Co., Holbrook, Maaa. 

82 Milwaukee Shoe Co., Milwaukee^ Wia. 

99 The J. D. King Co., Toronto, Ont 
100 Wertheimer-Swarts Shoe Co., St. Louis, 

Ma 
102 Granger Shoe Co., Haverhill, Maaa. 

104 Treadwell Shoe Co., Natlck, Maaa. 

105 John Meier Shoe Co^ St Louis, Mo. 
108 Schneider Bros., Natlck, Maaa. 

110 Uncle Sam Shoemakers, Boston, Maas. 

111 Levle Shoe Co., Chicago, m. 
lis Bray Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

114 Ames, Holden Comp., Ltd., Montreal. 

Que. 

115 L. A. Ford ft Co., Salem, Mass. 

116 Brennan Boot ft Shoe Co., Natlck. Mass. 

117 Pacific Shoe Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

118 Alden, Walker ft Wilde, N. Weymouth, 

Mass. 
118 Reliance Shoe Co., Brockton, Maas. 
122 Fitzpatrick Shoe Co., Stoughton, Maaa. 

128 Banner Shoe Co.. Montreal, Que. 

129 The Scottsmith Co., Brockton, Maas. 

124 A. Q. Walton ft Co., Lynn, Mass. 

125 Stover Shoe Co., Boston, Maas. 
188 Wauban Shoe Co., Haverhill, Maaa. 

141 Keith ft Pratt No. Middleboro, Maas. 

142 Lott Shoe Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

145 Bicycle Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

146 Rice ft Hutchins, Inc., Rockland, Maas. 

148 Fiebrich. Fox. HUker Co.. Racine, Wis. 

149 Granite Shoe Co., Cochituate, Maaa. 

160 Brockton Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

161 Easton Shoe Co., Easton, Pa. 

162 The Berkley Boot & Shoe Co., Inc.« San 

Franciaco, CaL 
158 Farmington Shoe Co., Farmington, N. H. 
156 John F. Foster ft Son, Avon, Mass. 

158 Condon Bros, ft Co., Brockton, Maaa. 

159 Brockton Co-operative B. ft S. Co., 

Brockton, Mass. 

160 Cygolf Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

161 Warwick Shoe Co., Natick, Mass. 

162 Spencer Shoe Co.. Boston, Mass. 

163 John G. Neubauer, Sen Francisco, CaL 

164 Warsaw Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
167 Chesley ft Rugg, Haverhill, Mass. 

172 C. S. Marshall & Co., Brockton, Maaa. 
178 Geo. Frederick, Lawrence. Maaa. 
174 Hart Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
178 Alpha Shoe Co., Brockton, Maas. 

177 York Shoe Mfg. Co., Tork, Pa. 

178 McCarthy ft McDonald, BCarlboro^ Maaa. 
188 Tunnel City Shoe Co., No. Adama, Maaa. 
191 Royal Shoe Co., Randoftph, MmsB. 

182 Creaoent Shoe Co., Brockton, Maaa. 
lit H. O. W. Oow, O Moaj a , IM. 30qIc 
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194 Howes Shoe Co^ Haverhill, Maee. 
196 Monroe Shoe Co^ Rochester, N. Y. 
191 B. R. Marshall Co., Hamilton, Ontario, 

Canada. 
198 The A. B. C. Shoe Co., New York City. 

198 The Locust Shoe Co., HaverhllU Mass. 

199 The James Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

201 American Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

202 International Shoe Co., ' Montreal, Que. 
204 Cahn, Nlckelsburg & Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

206 I. T. Speciality Co., No. Stougliton, Mass 

207 Dudley Shoe Co., Webster, Mass. 

209 Flower City Shoe Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

210 J. & T. Bell, Montreal, Que. 

212 Kelly-Evans Co., Brockton, Mass. 
21S Lk B. Shoe Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
215 Mortimer Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

218 Fraternity Shoe Co., New York City. 

219 California Shoe Co., Petaluma. Cal. 

220 Domestic Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

221 Granite Rock Shoe Co., Buffalo. N. Y. 
22^ Richmond Shoe Co., 272 Devonshire St. 

Boston. 

225 Brotherhood Shoe Mfg. Co., Baltimore, 
Md. 

221 International Shoe Mfg. Co., Baltimore, 
Md. 

227 Henrietta Shoe Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

229 Cady Boot and Shoe Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

250 Old Dominion Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
281 Consolidated Shoe Co., Mlddleboro, 

Mass. 

288 Wauchusett Shoe Co., Natick, Mass. 
234 Washington Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
286 Berkshire Shoe Co., PIttsfleld, Mass. 
238 Globe Shoe Co., Ssrracuse. N. Y. 

289 Garfield Shoe Co., Chicago, m. 

241 Nonpareil Shoe Co., Springfield. Masa 
248 Buckingham Sc Hecht, San Francisco. 

244 T^esmith Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

245 Adams Shoe Co.. Indianapolis, Ind. 

241 R. H. Long Mfg. Co., So. Framlngham, 
Mass. 

248 The Pickett Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

249 G. M. Kutz Co., San Francisco, CaL 

251 Harlem Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 
264 Alliance Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 
256 H. H. Brown & Co., No. Brookfleld. 

Mass. 

267 Harry C. Brown, Boston, Mass. 

268 Quabaug Shoe Co.. N. Brookfield, Mass. 
268 Raymond, Jones A, Co., Boston, Mass. 
264 Falls Shoe Co., Bast Weymouth, Mass. 
266 F. M. Ho3rt Shoe Co., Manchester. N. H. 
868 Wm. F. Joyce Shoe Co., HomellsvUlei 

N. Y. 
271 Bastem Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
171 North Lebanon Shoe Fftotory, LebwiOB, 



278 Whitney Boot & Shoe Mfg. Co., Cleve- 

land, Ohio. 

274 The Pioneer Shoe House, New York 

City. N. Y. 

275 M. Germuth & Son, New York, N. T!. 

276 The Hurd Shoe Co., Utica, N. T. 

277 Churchill Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

279 Howard Shoe Co., Brockton, Majss. 
880 Woodman Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
281 Blmira Shoe Co., ESlmira, N. Y. 

288 Torrey, Curtis & Tirrell, N. Weymouth, 

Mass. 

286 Leonard Sc Barrows, Mlddleboro, Masa 

286 Leonard Sc Barrows, Belfast, Me. 

286 M. A. Packard Co., Inc., Brockton, Mass. 

287 Quincy Shoe Co., Chicago, HL 

288 Simon Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 

289 EIngUsh Shoe Co., New York, N. T. 

290 Gea R Keith Co., Brockton, Mass. 

290 Geo. B. Keith Co., Mlddleboro, Mass. 

291 Big Four Shoe Co., 51 Lincoln St.. 

Boston, Mass. 

292 William Penn Shoe Co.. Lancaster, Pa. 
298 Trenton Shoe Factory, Toledo, Ohla 
296 F. B. Ransom & Co., Rockland, Mass. 
296 E3. E. Taylor & Co., Brockton, Mass. 

296 B. B. Taylor & Co., New Bedford, Masa 

297 Preston B. Keith Shoe Co., Brockton, 



298 Whitman Sc Keith, Brockton, Mass. 

299 Shaw Sc Tannatt, Brockton, Mass. 
800 Geo. G. Snow Co., Brockton, 
301 Brie Shoe Co., Brie, Pa. 
802 Lunelle Shoe Co., Haverhill, Ma 
808 Stacy, Adams & Co., Brockton, 
804 Monumental Shoe Co., Baltimore, Md. 
806 Kenoza'Shoe Co., Haverhill, Bfess. 

806 Classmate Shoe Ca, Chicago^ HL 

807 Quaker Shoe Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

808 N. R. Packard & Co., Brockton, Mass. 

809 Reade Shoe Co., New York City, N, Y. 

810 Howard & Foster, Brockton. Mass. 

811 Stonewall Jackson Shoe Co., Baltimore. 

Md. 

515 Cochltuate Shoe Co., Cochituata, liaas. 

516 Slater & Morrill, So. Braintree^ Masa 
616 Walker ft Whitman, Brockton, Mass. 
818 Mills Shoe Co., Baltimore, Md. 

319 Shoe Manufacturers' Simdicateb l^arm- 

Ington, N. H. 

S21 Racine Shoe Co., Racine, Wis. 

822 Don Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

824 B. W. Shoe Co., Bast Weirmouth. Mass. 

826 Mutual Shoe Co., New York City, N. Y. 

S27 Rambler Shoe Co^ Fannington, N. H. 

828 The Capital Shoe Co^ Columbus^ Ohio. 

S29 Wiman Shoe Co., New Yoric, N. T. 

SSO Webster Shoe Co., Web«t«r, MiuM. 

881 Regent Shoe Mfg. Oo.. Oii»lia» Ne^ 

882 Majsgtio Shoe Cow Ami WnaOao^ dO. 
888 Cldos«o UbSoa fltef^-Oo.. O^ f m ^ in* 
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Iforray Shoe Co^ Boston, Man. 
Foster Shoe Co.. Brockton* Ma4M. 
The Rockwood Shoe Mfir. Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Ohio Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Martin Weber, Newark, N. J. 
Waconda Shoe Co., Portland, Ore.. 
Pennaylyanla Shoe Co^ Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

Lynch Shoe Co., Brockton, Maas. 
Hulakamp Bros., Keokuk, Ohio. 
Laxnaon Shoe Co., Chlca^, lU. 
Monarch Shoe Co., East Weymouth. 

Masa. 
Duane Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 
Slater Shoe Co.. Montreal, Que. 
Meyer Shoe Co., (Galena, m. 
Qraham Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 
Pearl Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
North Western Shoe Co^ Chicago, 111. 
Maine Shoe Co., Portland, Me. 
New Orleajis Boot & Shoe Mfff. Co.. 

New Orleans, La. 
Heyllffer Shoe Co., Chlca«ro, IlL 
Syndicate Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
Renfrew Shoe Co^ Boston, Mass. 
Gea E. Hatch, Chicago, HL 
Superior Shoe Mf^. Ca, Chicago, m. 
F. H. Hopf ft Co., South Natlck, Mass. 
The Marx Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Trl-State Shoe Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Maanezlt Shoe Co., Webster, Mass. 
Geo. Mueller's Sons, New York, N. Y. 
Adam Brandau, Deteoit, Mich. 
O. B. Dickey Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
The Lake Boot and Shoe Co., Chicago^ 

HL 

Quthman Shoe Co., Chicago, BL 
Weymouth Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
Inter-State Shoe Mfg. Co., New York, 

N. Y. 
The Solid Rock Shoe Co., Bvansville, 

Ind. 

St. Clair Shoe Co., Toledo, Ohlow 
The Optlmus Shoe Co./ Brockton, Mass. 

Lucky Seven Shoe Co.. E3ast Wey- 
mouth, Mass. 

Wallace Shoe Co., Chicago, IlL 

Buffalo Shoe Mfg. Co.. Buffalo, N. Y. 

Seal Rock Shoe Co., San Francisco. Cal. 

Junior Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
Shoe Trade Supplies. 

Laird Prior Co., Brockton, Mass. 

Ferd Thompson & Co., Shoe Dressings. 

112 Pearl St, Boston, Mass. 

Oias. H. Daly, Remnants, Abington. 



A15 Old Colony Rand Co., Brockton, Mass. 

A17 Zapha Shoe Polish Co., Brockton, Mass. 

A20 Wade & Clifford, Brockton, Mass. 

A22 Perley B. Barbour, Brockton, Mass. 

A28 The Morse Mfg. Co., New Bedford, 



A24 
A25 



A27 Brockton Chemical Co., Brockton. 
A28 Natlck Cement Co., NaUck, Mass. 
A80 John Spence, Rockland, Mass. 

• • • 
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Brockton Welting Co., Brockton, Mass. 
Highland Chemical Co., Brockton, 



A8 Brockton Stain Co., Brockton, Mass. 
At Campello Blacking Co., Campello, Mass 
At W« H. Deanehy, Randolph, 
Bvookton Hanfl OOb 



FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS. 
Bread — McKlnney Bread Company, St Louis, 
Mo.; National Biscuit Company, Chicago. 

ni. 

Cigars— Carl Upman, of New York City; 
Kerbs, Wertheim & Schlffer, of New York 
City; The Henry Oeorge and Tom Moore. 

Flour— Washburn-Crosby Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Kelley Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Groceries— James Butler, New York City. 

Meats — Kingan Pacldng ^ Company, of In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Pipes— Wm. Demuth ft Co., New York. 

Tobacco— American and Continental Tobac- 
co Companies, 

CLOTHING. 

Buttons — ^Davenport Pearl Button Company. 
Davenport Iowa; Krements ft Co., New- 
ark, N. J. 

Clothing- N. Snellenberg ft Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Clothiers' Bxchange, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Strawbridge ft Clothier, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Blauner Bros., New York. 

Corsets — Chicago Corset Company, manu- 
facturers Kabo and La Marguerite Corsets. 

Gloves— J. H. Cownle Qlove Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa; California Qlove Co., Napa, Cal. 

Hats— J. B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; B. M. Knox Company, BroolUyn, N. Y. 

Shirts and Collars— United Shirt and Collar 
Company, Troy, N. Y.; Van Zandt Jacobs 
ft Co., Troy, N. Y.; Cluett Peabody ft Co.. 
Troy. N. Y.; James R. Kaiser, New York 
City. 

Textile — Merrimac Manufacturing Co. (print- 
ed goods), Lowell, Mass. 

Underwear— Onelta Knitting Mills, UUca, K. 
T. 

Woolens — Hartford Carpet Co., Thompson- 
ville. Conn.; J. Capps ft Son, JacksonvUle, 
HL 

PRINTINQ AND PUBLICATIONa 

Bookbinders— Geo. M. HtU Co., CThtfraja, SL; 
Oo„ BrooMiV. ll» V. 
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AFFAIRS OF THE ORQANiZATION^NEWS, PR0QRC88 AND REPORTS 



N«w«p«por« — ^Philadelphia I>«moei«t» Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Hudson, Klmberly ft Co., 
printers of Kansaa City, Mo.; W.B. Con- 
key Co., publishers, Hammond, Ind.; Tlmea 
lioe Anirelea, CaL; Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Shoes — ^Hamey Bros., Lynn, Mass.; J. EL TUt 
Shoe Co, Chloa«o, UL 

Suspenders — ^Russell Mfg. Co., MlddletowB, 
Conn. 

POTTERY, GLASS, STONBL AND 
CBMBNT. 

Pottery and Briok— J. B. Owens Pottery Co, 
of Zanesvllle, Ohio; Northwestern Terra 
Cotta Co. of Chicago, UL; C. W. Stlne Pot- 
tery Co., White Cottage^ Ohio; Harbison- 
Walker Refractory Co., Plttsbors, Pa.; 
Utlca Hydraulic Cement and Utloa Ce- 
ment Mtg, Co., Utlca, UL 

MACHINERY AND BnnJ>INa. 

General Hardware— Landers, Frary ft Clark, 
Aetna Company, New Britain, Conn.; Ivor 
Johnson Arms Company, Fltchbur^, Mass.; 
Kelsey Furnace Company, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Br6wn ft Sharpe Tool Company, Provi- 
dence, R. L; John Russell Cutlery Com- 
pany, Turner's Falls, Mass.; Atlas Tack 
Company, Fair Haven, Mass.; Henry Dlss- 
ton ft Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; American 
Hardware Co. (Russell ft S2rwln Co. and 
P. ft F. Corbln Co.), New Britain, Conn.; 
Merrltt ft Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

iron and Steel — ^Illinois Iron and Bolt Com- 
pany, of Carpentersvllle, UL; Carborun- 
dum Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
Casey ft Hedires, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Oumey Foundry Company, Toronto^ OnL; 
Sattley Manufacturing Company, Sprlng- 
fleld« Ohio; Page Needle Company, Frank- 
lin, N. H.; American Circular Loom Com- 
pany, New Orange, N. J.; Payne Bhiglne 
Company, SSlmlra, N. Y.; Lincoln Iron 
Works (F. R. Patch Manufacturing Com- 
pany), Rutland* Vt; Srle City Iron Works, 
Brie, Pa.; David May dole Hanmier Co., 
Norwich, N. Y.; Singer Sewing Machine 
Co., Elizabeth, N. J.; National Elevator 
and Machine Company, Honesdale, Pa.; 
Pittsburg Expanded Metal Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa.; Peckham Manufacturing Company, 
Kingston, N. Y.; American Hoist and Der- 
rick Co., St. PauL Minn. 

Iron, Arohiteotural — Geo. L. Mesklr. Bvaas- 
vUle, Ind. 

Stoves — Qermer Stove Company, Elrle, Pa.; 
''Radiant Home" Stoves, Ranges, and Hoi 
Air Blast, Brie, Pa.; Wrought Iron Range 
0o^ 0t Lovio, Mio. 



WOOD AND FURNTTURB. 

Sago— Gulf Bag Company, New Orleans, La., 

branch Bemls Bros., St Louis, Mow 
Baskets— Williams Manufacturing Company, 

Northampton, Mass. 
Brooms and Dusters— The Lee Broom and 
Duster Company, of Davenport, Iowa; M. 
Goeller's Sons, ClrclevUle, Ohio; Merkle- 
WUey Broom Co., Paris, UL 
Carriages— Crane^ Breed ft Co. CInelnnatt. 

Ohio. 
Cooperage — ^Northwestern Oooporago and 
Lumber Company (otherwise known as the 
Buckeye Stave Company), of Ohlo^ Ml<dU- 
gan, and Wisconsin; Blgln Butter Tub 
Company, Blgln, UL; Williams Cooperage 
Company and Palmer Manufacturing 
Company of Poplar Bluff, Mo. 
China — ^Wlck China Company, Klttannlng, 

Pa. 
Furniture — ^American Billiard Table Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio; Brumby Chair 
Company, Marietta, Ga.; O. Wlsner Piano 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Krell Piano 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; N. Drucker ft 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; St Johns Table 
Company, St Johns, Mich.; Grand Rapids 
Furniture Manufacturing Association, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Derby Desk Co, 
Boston, Mass. 
Gold Leaf— W. H. Kemp Company, Nefw j 
York, N. Y.; Andrew Reeves, Chicago^ UL; ! 

George Reeves, Cape May, N.J. ; Hastings 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Hairy Ayera, I 
Philadelphia. Pa. J 

Lumber — Trinity County Lumber Company, 
Groveton, Texas; Relnle Bros, ft Solomon, 
Baltimore, Md.; Hlmmelberger Harrison 
Lumber Company, Morehouse, Mo.; Union 
Lumber Company, Fort Bragg, CaL; St 
Paul and Tacoma Lumber Company, Ta- 
coma. Wash.; Gray's Harbor Commercial 
Co., CosmopoUs, Wash. 
Leather— Kullman, Sals ft Co., Benloa, CaL; 
A. B. Patrick ft Co., San Francisco, Cal; 
Lerch Bros^ Baltimore, Md. 
Paper Boxee— B. N. Rowell ft Co., Batavla, 
N. Y.; J. N. Roberts ft Co., Metropolis, m. 
Paper— Remington-Martin Paper Co., Nor- 
folk, N. Y. (Raymond Paper Co^ Ray- 
mondsvllle, N. Y.; J. L. Frost Paper Co., 
Norwood, N. Y.;) Potter WaU Paper Oow 
Hoboken, N. J. 

Typewriters — Underwood Typewriter Com* 
pany, Hartford, Conn. 

Watohee— Keystone Watch Case Company, 
of Philadelphia, Pa.; Crescent Coorvolsoor 
WUooz Company; Josi IWiy, Brooklym 

Watoh Osse Company, 0i^ 
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TALK 

IS WORTH WHILE 

IF 



You've got something to sell and talk about it 
for a month or so in the Shoe Workers' Journal. 
It^s the magazine that is owned and published 
and read by the union shoeworkers of the United 
States and Canada. They are all '^folks'' who are 
earning monty every week, and the Journal 
carries your ad. right into their homes and tells 
the mothers and brothers and sisters and wives 
all about you. 




Alili UKIOK 
CUTTBBS 

•hettld OM our bladt, wftioA is made ander itrietly unioii ooiiditioiit and warranted. fl.OO per doi. Send 26e, 
In atampe for three trial bladea. Bdge trimming kniree, taokpollers, lasten* tooli and warranted raiort 
mannf aetved bj 
a D. PTHR H. M. GHRI8TBNSBN GO. a A. BOHUN 

T^phone Connection. 961 8. Mohtillo Snnr, BBOcncm, Uim. 

Asenti Wanted in every shoe f aetory ontaide of Maaaaohnaetta. Good Gommiaaion. 




WEAR ONLY SHOES 
BEARINO THIS STAMP: 



It denotes that the Footwear 

was made under UNION 

conditions. 
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UNION STAMP CONTRACT 




Boot and Shoe Workers' Union 

KEADPRTERS. 246 SUIIER ST., BOSTON, HSS. 



OrLlon. fiSt:anmx> Oon.t:jraot:* 



j^grttarat entered into this > • . day et . 

by and between 



shoe manufacturer of ••• ••• •* 

hereinafter known as the Bmployer, and the Boot and Shoe Workers' Union, with headquarters at 246 Snnuner St^ 
Boston. Mass., hereinafter known a^ the Union, witnesseth : 

Jdrat The Union agrees to furnish its Union SUmp to the Employer free of charge, to make no additional price 
for the use of the dtamp, to make no discrimination between the Bmplojer and other firms, persons or corporations 
who may enter into an agreement with the Union for the use of the Union Stamp, and to make all reasonable effort to 
adTSrtise the Union Stamo, and to create a demand for the Union Stamped products of the Bmployer, in common with 
other employers using the Union Stamp. 

#fronh. lo consideration of the toreffoing valuable privileges, the Bmployer agrees to hire as shoe workers, only 
members of the Boot and Shoe Workers' Union, in good standing, and further agrees not to retain any shoe worker in 
his employment aiter receiving notice from the Union that such snoe worker is objectionable to the Union, either on ac- 
count of being in arrears for dues, or disobedience of Union Rules or Laws, or from any other cause. 

Sirtrik. 'Til® Bmployer agrees that he will not cause or allow the Union Stamp to be placed on any Roods not made 
in the tactory for which the use of the Union Stamp is granted, and the Bmployer agrees that it will be a violation 
of this contract to use the Union Stamp or Stamps in any other place than the particular factory for which the use of the 
Stamp is grranted. 

UntBth. It is mutually agreed that the Union will not cause or sanction any strike, and that the Bmployer will not 
lock out his employes whiie this agreement is in force. 

All questions of wages or conoitions of labor, which cannot be mutually agreed upon, shall be smbmitted to 



The decision of this Board of Arbitration shall be final and binding upon the Bmployer, the Union, and the 
amoloTees* 

^he Employer agrees that where a change of system or method is made, he will notify the Local Union affected and 
endeavor to mutually agree upon a price to be paid. Failing to agree the matter shall be arbitrated, and the decision 
rendered shall date from the time of change in system or method. 

During the life of this contract there snail be no reduction of wages, unless by mutual agreement of the Employer 
and Local Union, or Local Unions affected, and no question shallDe submitted for arbitration except the origizuU one 

^^ In the event of the Bmployer or Local Union, or a duly authorized agent, giving written notice to the General Pies* 
ident of their de»ire to refer to arbitration any matter in dispute, relative to wages, conditions of employment, interprets, 
tion of contract, or any other difference of opinion, he shall insist that the application for same shall be signed within 
seven days from his receipt of said notice. Failure of either party to comply with this clause shaU consUtute a direct vi. 
olaiion of this contract. 

«|f|b The Union agrees to assist the Bmployer in procuring competent shoe workers to fill the places of any em. 
ployeswlio refuse to abide by Section FOUR or this agreement, or who may withdraw or be expelled from the Boot and 

Aijitli. The Employer agrees that the regularly appointed collectors, or business agents acting in the capacity ef 
collectors shall not be hindered or obstructed in collecting dues from members working in the factory. 

#»vfntli. The Bmployer agrees that the General President of the Union, or his deputy upon his written order, may 
visit the employees in tne factory at any time. 

Snbtli. Tne Bmployer agrees that the Union is the lawful owner of the Union Stamp, and the Bmployer agrees 
not to tSoSke or cause to be made any Union Stamp or Stamps, and it is further agreed that the Union will fiamiah free 
of cost, all Sumps neccessary to be used under this agreement. 

Utiitfa 'The Union agrees that no person except the General President, or his deputyupon his written order, shall 
have the fight to demand or receive the Union SUmp from, the Employer. 

Otntfa Should the Bmployer violate this agreement, he aerees to surrender the Union SUmp or Stamps in his pos- 
sessH>n tothe General President or his deputy, upon his wnlten order, and that the said General President, or his 
deputv. may take said SUrop or SUmps, wherever they may be, without being liable for damages or otherwise. 

EUvtntb In case the said Bmployer shall for any cause fail to deliver the said SUmp or SUmps to the Generil 
President, or his deputy, as provided in this agreement, the Employer shall be liable to the General President in the 
sum of two hundred (soo) dollars, as liquidated damages, to be recovered by the General President in an action of con. 
tract, brought in the name of the General President, for the benefit ef the Union, against the Bmployer. 

Sntlfth. This agreement shall remain In force until 

Should either party desire to alter, amc d or annul this a^eement, it shall give a written notice thereof to the other 
party three months before expiration of the agreement; and if the parties fail to give such notice, the agreement shall 
continue in force for another year, and so 00 from year to year until such notice is given. 



n^ rresioenc lOIxnwiUl. wixnoui acnunu irom mc vuiun, wucM a new «|$ic«i<u«u%| VK vuuiiOTk awiavt M/ fc, 

ntered into between the Bmployer and ths General Executive Board of the Boot and Shoe Workers' Union. 

Signed, 

By ... • 

JbrOe 



FortktUidtm. 
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The "I. P. Hyde'* Extension Blades and Handles 

SHOE KNIVES and EDGE SHAVES 



OR I. ADSL 



Purchase only HnllfAC 
Union-Made IIIIIWvO 

««.,^. ..^ -l-^^ BEARING THE LABEL OF THE - 
Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers, Brass Moulders, Brass and 
Silver Workers* International Union of N. A. 




Arnold Shoe Form 

Made o! Leather Board. 

Weight only 2 Ounces. 

Lightest and Best for Shoe Samples 




THIS LABEL 

GUARANTEES 
A PERFECT 
INSTRUMENT 



Made to Order on Any Shape of Last 

Traveling Men Like Them. 
Jobbers and Retailers Call For Them. 

For Samplet mnd Prioet write to 

C. S. PIERCE, 

BROCKTON. MASS. 




On all Union - Made 
Pianos, Organs and 
Musical Instrtiments 

ASK FOR IT 
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OFFICIAL MAGAZnnS OF THB BOOT AND SHOB WOBEUff CMIOM. 



=The= 



Shoe Workers' Journal 



c. u badh, 

IMTOB AND MANAfill 

Boeton, Man. 



WAGE-WORKING WOMEN 



What the American FMeration of Labor Has Done for Them in the Past 

Twenty-five Years— How Other Forces in Society Oonld Aid 

the Good Work. 



By Eva McDonald Valesh. 



[Extracts from a paper read before the annual meeting of the New York State 
Federation of Women's Clubs, held at Saratoga, N. Y., November 7-9, 1906.] 

CLUB women find much intellectual stimulus in their varied lines of 
work. They are able to be helpful in many movements for good gov- 
ernment and good citizenship. It is an evidence of the broadening 
of their work that in many sections they are beginning to make in- 
quiry as to what has been done for wage-working women. They are beginning 
to ask, ''What can we dot" 

Naturally the vast majority of working women have neither time nor op- 
portunity to avail themselves of the many avenues of self -improvement which 
the more fortunate woman, who is not compelled to work for daily wages may 
find in her club association. Yet there is no doubt but the average wage-work- 
ing woman would be glad to avail herself of similar intellectual and social 
activity were her conditions of employment such that she could find time and 
strenerth to take up some of the diversified lines of work which profitably oc- 
cupy so many club women. 

When club women ask what has been done to make life more livable for 
wnge-eamin<^ women, the answer is, that so far the American Federation 
of Labor is the only force in society which has concerned itself to any great 
extent with active and practical work for the advancement of wage-earning 
women. 

The advent of woman into the industrial world is comparatively recent, so 
that the American Federation of Labor in the twenty-five years of its existence 
has had ample opportunity to know how unjust, how degrading, have been the 
conditions which have surrounded women workers. 
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WAGE-WORKING WOMEN 

As a new element in a comparatively new industrial system, woman has 
suffered severely from the very first. The American Federation of Laboi, 
either in its direct work of organizing the wage-earning woman into trade unions 
or in the more indirect, but far-reaching movements for the cultivation of an 
enlightened public opinion as to her wrongs and her rights, has done a remark- 
able work, and one for which it has received little appreciation outside the ranks 
of those it has helped. 

Women of the shop and factory have suffered even more than men in the 
modem march of commercialism. Women, as less able to defend themselves 
and less cognizant of their rights in the industrial world, have, in many eases, 
been the victims of treatment so heartless as to be almost unbelievable. Much 
has been accomplished by the American Federation of Labor, but much more 
remains to be done. Every organization, every individual working for the bet- 
terment of society, is concerned in the conditions under which wage-earning 
women work and what life means to them outside of their daily toil. 

If other women, more fortunately situated, will exert themselves to aid the 
working woman to obtain just and fair conditions of employment, they will be 
doing a work quite as important as any which has ever engaged their attention. 

Such work must be undertaken, however, in the broad spirit of being willing 
to first thoroughly inform themselves as to what has already been accomplished, 
what are the greatest abuses now in existence, and what is the best way of co- 
operating with the forces already at work on the problem. 

Surfafee philanthropy and a patronizing attitude are even more exasperating 
—to the victim— in economic relations than in some other directions. I by no 
means wish to imply that club' women as a rule approach their work in any 
such spirit. Earnestness, thoroughness, and an intelligent unselfishness more 
and more characterize the good work which club women are doing in many parts 
of the country. Such qualities brought to bear on the industrial disabilities of 
wage-working women can not fail to be helpful in creating a much needed public 
opinion on certain phases of the subject. With an enlightened public opinion 
all reforms are possible. 

In a brief paper there is not space in which to compare the condition of 
the women wage-workers of today with that of 10 years ago, but there arc on 
record many notable and highly necessary reforms wrought by the American 
Federation of Labor in the wages, hours, and surroundings of working women 
in that time. 

Only those familiar with the problem realize how much more remains to 
be done. The task is all the more arduous because the individual working 
woman is prone to suffer in silence where conditions are bad, instead of seeking 
energetically to establish her rights. 

The American Federation of Labor, while gladly undertaking the practical 

work of assisting working women to the end that they may live as well as labor, 

yet realizes that this is a task which concerns the womanhood of the whole 

country and gladly accepts sympathetic co-operation from every source. 

• • • • • 

A striking illustration of what the American Federation of Labor is doing 
for working women is found in a joint resolution which it was instnunental in 
having introduced in the first session of the present Congress. This resolution 
requires the Department of Labor and Conmierce to investigate and report upon 
the industrial, educational, social, moral, and physical conditions of all women 
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WAGE-WORKING WOMiN 

and child wage-workers in the country. It passed the House during the last 
session, and it is hoped it will pass the Senate in the coming session of the prrs- 
ent Congress. The American Federation of Labor intends to use every effort 
to aid the passage of this resolution. The club women of the country could use 
their influence in this direction with good results. Such an investigation, hon- 
estly and impartially conducted, would do much to correct many abuses. With 
such knowledge available, public opinion would compel the adoption of the 
necessary legal and other safeguards by the class of employers who are now too 
careless of their responsibilities. 

The American Federation of Labor by continually calling public attention 
to the reforms necessary in the condition of working women has made this pro- 
posed Congressional action almost a matter of civic duty. Five years ago 
public opinion would not have supported such a measure because the average 
citizen would not have realized its value. Now there is every prospect that 

its adoption will be recognized as a step in the right direction. 

• • • • • 

In the 119 international unions affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor there are many thousands of women wage-workers as members of jthe 
local unions, especially in the following trades: Garment workers, cloth hat 
and cap workers, shoemakers, cigarmakers, textile workers, laundresses, wait- 
resses, retail elerks, printers, stenographers, office clerks, bookbinders, etc. 
The actual list is really much longer, but these are some of the principal trades. 

That so many women are organized into trade unions is regarded by the 
American Federation of Labor as a most important advance in their condition 
All well-informed students of economics agree that the trade union of today is 
a necessity to the workers. It is an economic fact from which there is no es- 
cape, whether or not one individually approves of them. They are no more to 
be ignored or suppressed than the modem processes of industry. 

If the trade unions are a necessity for men they are still more so for 
women, as women are physically weaker and temperamentally less fitted than 
men to combat the strain and tension of modern industrialism. 

As a rule women are organized in unions with men rather than separately, 
and this proves advisable, for the men then become their champions and pro- 
tectors rather than their competitors. 

While detailed information in regard to the good work accomplished in 
various organized trades where women participate can not be given here (in 
fact the statistics would fill a volume), yet the American Fedei*ation of Labor 
can furnish ample proof that in every case where women have entered iradts 
unioBS the following radical improvements have been secured: 

Advances in wages to something approaching a living wage. 

Reduction in hours to eight per day in many cases and in others to 10, where 
formerly it was not uncommon for women to be required to work 14 and 15 
hours a day at most exhausting and confining employments. 

Greatly improved sanitary conditions of workshops. 

Under this latter head much might be written of sweaters forced to offer 
their wretched women employes the change from the home workroom in the 
filthy tenement to properly constructed and adequately lighted and ventilated 
workshops. 

The American Federation of Labor has been foremost in besieging legisla- 
tors in various states for the enactment of factory laws which would compel 
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WAQE'WORKINQ WOMEN 

selfish or unfair employers to provide cleanly, decent, and healthful surround- 
ings for their women employes. It has been difficult in many cases to secure 
the proper enforcement of these laws after their passage for the very lack of 
the public opinion which club women could assist to create. 

Public opinion is more potent even than laws if reforms are to be permanent. 

• • » • • 

It is a source of great satisfaction to the American Federation of Labor 
that in the past few years many employers have awakened to the fact that it 
actually pays to provide cleanly and healthful conditions of employment for 
women workers. "Welfare work" benefits employers, who foster it quite as 
much as those they employ, especially if undertaken in the right spirit, with no 
disposition to make employes pay indirectly for the money expended in such 
effort, and if it is not used to bar them from joining the union of their trade, 
and securing for themselves the indenpendence which follows from associated 
effort. 

The American Federation of Labor realizes that the normal place for 
woman is in the home. Much of the most valuable work done by the Federation 
is in the direction of gaining such conditions for men workers that it will be 
possible for their wives and daughters to remain at home. 

• • • • • 

But if a woman must perf ore** go daily to factory or shop, give her season- 
able leisure, nourishing food, and sanitary conditions of work, and the intellec- 
tual, spiritual, and physical improvement is wonderful to note. It is useless, 
however, to expect endeavors in the way of self-help from women deadened by 
drudgery to all but the necessity of fulfilling the arduous conditions of their 
employment. 

As to the women workers already members of trade unions it can be said 
with truth that they are not only alert for self improvement (in fact some of 
them belong to women's clubs already), but they are also active in helping other 
women. 

Of course the American Federation of Labor in its helpful work for women 
wage-earners meets two great obstacles. One is that most women look upon 
their employment as bridging over the time until they shall marry. This is 
discouraging in one sense and not so in another, for if a woman's proper place 
be in the home, the sooner she marries and secures that home and is removed 
from competition with the man wage-earner the better for her and society 
generally. 

Then there is the far too numerous class of women not absolutely obliged 
to work (many married women, too), who go into the factory or shop simply 
to augment their pocket money. This class accept wages far too low to support 
the woman entirely dependent upon her work, and, of course, tend to bring her 
wages to their level. In fact they demoralize any industry and make it ex- 
tremely difficult to bring mercenary employers to a realization of the fact that 
they commit a moral crime in hiring women for less than living wages. 

Nothing except a strong adverse public opinion will keep this class who 
work for pin money out of the industrial world. As they are often women of 
considerable intelligence and not especially indigent, they could be reached and 
perhaps taught higher ideals by club women. Adverse opinion from you would 
have great influence in keeping employers from accepting such workers even if 
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WAQi-WORKINQ WOMEN 

jou could not persuade this elass of women that they have no more business in 
the legitimate world of industry than the pirate upon the high seas. 

• • • • • 

In addition to the direct work of organizing wage-earning women^ of which 
I have endeavored to give some outline, it must be remembered that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor does a most valuable work for women in its promotion 
of general activity of wage-earning men in behalf of better industrial condi- 
tions. Every time a trade secures shorter hours it means more leisure in which 
to make better homes. An advance of wages promises a higher standard of 
living for the wives and the little ones. It means that they will be kept out of 
shop or factory. 

Every time the American Federation of Labor helps any workman to secure 
more healthful conditions in his trade it thereby lengthens his life and makes 
it more certain that he can protect his loved one in the home from the struggle 
with the world, which so often is the lot of the widow and children of those who 
die early either from accident or the unhealthf ul conditions of their trade. 

• • • • • 

In discussing the many opportunities which woman now has, as compared 
with her sister of a few generations ago, mention is sometimes made of the 
presence of wage-working women in shop or factory as component parts of such 
progress. This is a mistake. There is a chasm not easily bridged between the 
woman who takes up some trade or profession voluntarily as a means of inde- 
pendence and broader outlook on life and the thousands who are forced by dire 
necessity to seek emplo3niient outside the home. The latter class are they whom 
the American Federation of Labor specially regards. They are really ''wage- 
working women." 

They go to work with insufficient education. They often labor at trades 
80 confining or so exhausting, in the character of the work, that health is soon 
lost and the girl who should be the potential mother of tomorrow is unfitted by 
her toil to bear the burdens of maternity. There are far too many trades where 
four or five years is the limit of endurance for women workers and those poor 
derelicts are then cast adrift hopelessly broken in health, if not already in the 
dntches of tuberculosis or some similar disease. They drag out the remaining 
few years of existence cheated out of everything that pertains to the rights and 
joys of womanhood. 

They are in most instances needlessly sacrificed to the haste of the employer 
to amass wealth or at least to his lack of consideration as to what is due to those 
whose labor helps to make possible the proud position of our country in the 
manufacturing world. 

• • • • • 

Even if the truth is admitted that the normal place of woman is in the 
home, yet the fact remains that for some generations to come the wage-working 
woman is likely to be in evidence in even greater numbers in the industrial 
world than today. The American Federation of Labor holds that there is 
scarcely any industry in which women are employed but which may be rendered 
healthful and profitable to the workers, and at the same time render fair divi- 
dends to the employer. 

It is now a well-established fact that reasonable hours of work, fair wages, 
well constructed, clean, i^d well-furnished work-rooms are a profit te the ei 
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lightened employer. Many employers testify that the actual commercial results 
are in favor of the conditions just cited as -contrasted with long hours, low 
wages, and unhealthful workrooms. 

When we reflect that the future of this country depends largely upon the 
character of the coming generations, we see that it is criminal negligence to 
permit wage-working women of the country to sacrifice health, mentality, and 
life itself to the short-sighted policy of the employer who does not realize that 
kindly and just treatment of employes brings its rewards in dollars and cents, 
as well as in the consciousness of contributing to the welfare of humanity. 

This is the broad doctrine that the American Federation of Labor preaches 

in season and out of season in its unions, to all wage-working women and all 

citizens who have the intelligence to realize the importance of this problem. 

• ••••• 

As the work of the American Federation of Labor for women wage-earners 
has been continuous for a quarter of a century, it can be said with certainty 
that it will continue in the future. It has had so much experience in some lines 
of industrial reform that many of the things accomplished for the protection 
and advancement of the women wage-earners become permanent conditions in 
those trades, and though the individual workers come and go, the better condi- 
tions remain for all. 

It is a work which needs only to be carefully considered by the earnest, con- 
scientious, and intelligent women of the country to secure their active co-opera- 
tion. Much has been accomplished. It is a matter for regret that space is 
lacking in which to give here the detail, for the recital would surely enlist many 
friends to help the American Federation of Labor to further reforms.— Ameri- 
can Federationist. 
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Justice Stafford, in an Able Opinion, Sustains Bakers' Union. 
In the Supreme Oourt of the District of Oolumbia. 



John Bender, Complainant, 
In Equity.] vs. [No. 26491. 

Local Union No. 118, Bakery and Confectionery Workers International Union; 
Otto Beuchert, individually and as President of Local Union No. 118, Bak- 
ery and Confectionery Workers International Union; John G. Schmidt, 
individually and as Secretary of Local Union No. 118, Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers International Union; the Central Labor Union of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; Emmet L. Adams, individually and as President of the 
Central Labor Union, and Chas. W. Winslow, individually and as Secretary 
of the Central Labor Union. 

Opinion by Stafford, J.: 

The plaintiff is a baker doing business in this city and employing a number 
of men. The defendants are labor organizations and some of their officers. 
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The case is brought to procure an injunction forbidding the defendants inter- 
fering with the plaintiff's business, and especially forbidding their instituting 
and maintaining a boycott against him. The plaintiff's bill of complaint is very 
long and contains a great many charges. Upon the strength of the bill a rule 
was issued against the defendants to show cause why an injunction should not 
be issued. In reply to the rule, and also in reply to the bill itself, the defend- 
ants have filed their answers denying a large part of the charges. It will not 
be necesstiry to analyze the bill and answers in this opinion, but it will be suffi- 
cient for present purposes to state the facts as they stand admitted or not denied, 
because, no evidence having yet been taken, the defendants' word is as good as 
the plaintiff's, and it is only upon their admissions that an injunction could 
ordinarily be issued. 

The complainant had been engaged in the bakery business in this city for a 
good many years prior to April, 1905, and for the last three years of that time 
he had been employing union labor exclusively, and his shop was what is known 
as a union shop. But, in April, 1905, he decided to make a change and to con- 
duct his bakery as an open shop, employing any with whom he could agree upon 
terms, regardless of the question whether they were members of the union. 
The result was that he could not make terms with union men, and since that 
time he has been obliged to employ non-union men exclusively in order to get 
his work done on such terms as he was willing to offer. 

One of the defendants is the Local Union No. 118, of the Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers' International Union. This is the union to which the 
plaintiff's former workmen belonged. Another of the defendants is the Central 
Labor Union of the District of Columbia. This is a congress of delegates from 
various labor organizations of the District. The other defendants are officers 
of one or the other of these organizations. Neither of the organizations is 
incorporated. They have the constitution, by-laws, and regulations usual in 
such orders. They aim, among other things, to improve the condition of their 
members by securing better wages, shorter hours of labor, and other similar 
advantages by way of bargain with employers. Of course, the theory of such 
organizations is that a number of workingmen by standing together can com- 
mand better terms of service than any single individual can secure when stand- 
ing alone. It is of the very essence of the organization that they should act as 
a unit, and that is the way the defendants appear to have acted in the present 
case. Finding that the plaintiff would not employ them upon any terms which 
the union would accept the Bakers' Union filed a complaint against him, and 
he received a request to appear before a grievance committee of the Central 
Labor Union. He failed to appear, and thereupon the Bakers' Union pro- 
nounced him ** unfair to organized labor," and the Central Labor Union in- 
dorsed the action. 

The next step was for the Bakers' Union to issue circulars stating that the 
plaintiff had been pronounced "unfair to organized labor" by the union, with 
the indorsement of the Central Labor Union, and to have these circulars widely 
distributed among the members of labor organizations and the public generally. 
The circulars contained a request to all members of labor organizations and all 
friends of organized labor to refrain from dealing with the plaintiff until' he 
should see the error of his ways and be fair to their organization. One of these 
circulars also gave a partial list of the plaintiff's customers, with their places 
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of boBinesS; and requested all sympathizers with organized labor to refrain from 
porohasing from them so long as they continued to be customers of the plaintiff. 
One of the ofSeers of the Bakers' Union went to various customers of the plain- 
tiff and made substantially the same representations that were made in the 
eirenlarsi and endeavored to pertmade such customers to withhold their patronage 
from the plaintiff. 

The Central Labor Union and its president and secretary, who are made 
defendants to this bill, deny any and all connection with the issuing of the 
circulars and advertisements before mentioned. They say that the Central 
Labor Union and its oflftcers had nothing to do with the matter except to indorse 
the finding that the plaintiff was unfair. Consequentlyi the issuing and dis- 
tribution of the circulars and the publishing of the advertisement must be 
treated as having been made and done by the other defendants alone, that is, 
the Bakers' Union, and its officers and membera 

The plaintiff says, and it is not denied, although it is not expressly admitted, 
that he has suffered largely in his business by reason of these doings of the 
defendants. The plaintiff charges that all these things were done by the 
denfendants with the positive intent to injure, and, if necessary, to ruin his 
business to the end that he might be compelled to submit to the dictation of the 
union and employ only members of the union upon the union's terms. The 
answers deny that what they did was done with this intent, but say that the 
union had the labor of its members to offer for hiring, and that when the plain- 
tiff refused to hire it and refused to ahswer its request for a conference they 
were justified in announcing that fact to the labor world, justified in declining 
to patronize the plaintiff, justified in calling upon all members of labor organi- 
zations to refrain from patronizing the plaintiff, justified in requesting all 
sympathizers with organized labor to withhold their patronage from the plain- 
tiff, and justified in requesting all friends of labor to withhold their patronage 
from the customers of the plaintiff. They say it is only a question of reciprocal 
patronage, and that all union men have a right to combine to bestow their 
patronage upon those who patronize them, and to call upon their friends and 
sympathizers to do the same. They disclaim any right and any intention to 
intimidate or coerce the plaintiff into employing union men, whether by threats 
brought to bear directly upon him or brought to bear upon him indirectly 
through his customers. They disclaim any right and any intention to intimidate 
or coerce the plaintiff's customers from dealing with the plaintiff, but assert 
the right to notify such customers that they must choose between the plaintiff's 
favor and patronage and the favor and patronage of themselves and their 
friends. They thus attempt to divide the purchasing public into two opposing 
camps, one consisting of the members of afUiated labor organizations and all 
their friends and sympathizers, the other consisting of the plaintiff and all 
those who prefer his favor and patronage and the favor and patronage of those 
who do not care to show their sympathy with organized labor by the turn they 
give to their patronage. Such is the logical result of the defendant's claim, and 
the question is whether there is in it anything contrary to law. 

It is evident from the answers themselves that there is a combination be- 
tween the defendants to accomplish a certain purpose. What is that purpose? 
The plaintiff says it is to compel him to employ only union men by injuring his 
business and by keeping before his eyes the prospect of ruin to his business as 
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the alternative to his compljing with the defendants' demands. He says this is 
the immediate purpose of the combination, although it may have a remote and 
ultimate purpose in the expectation of improving the condition of union men. 
Consequently, he says the purpose is unlawful On the other hand the de- 
fendants say that such is not their purpose. They fail, however, to state what 
the purpose of the oombitiation is. They assert their right to combine, to divert 
patronage from the plaintiff to the friends of oiganised labor, but they nowhere 
state what the object and purpose is. What can it be except to demonstrate to 
the plaintiff that he cannot conduct a profitable business with non-un^n help 
and thereby compel him to employ union help instead f No other rational ex- 
planation of the conduct of the defendants can be found. The plaintiff had an 
acknowledged right to employ non-union men if he chose. The defendants are 
attempting to compel him to give up that right and submit to employ only union 
men. Is that a lawful purpose! The interest whidi the defendants have in the 
question is that if only union men can be employed union men can insist on 
higher wages than they could insist xx^on if non-union men as well as union men 
could be employed. They have an interest to keep up the rate of wages. If one 
manufactures a certain brand of flour it will be for his interest to convince 
dealers in flour that they cannot afford to be without lus brand. It might even 
be for his interest to convince dealers in flour that they could not afford to deal 
in any other brand. If he could persuade all consumers of flour to buy only his 
brand, he could compel dealers to buy only his brand for sale, however much 
the dealers might prefer to sell some other brand. Now, if instead of there be- 
ing one controller of this brand there were several, and they should all combine 
to compel dealers in flour to buy only their brand, that would be a perfectly 
lawful purpose, provided they should acc(miplish it only by lawful means. For 
instance, they might call upon all who had occasion to purchase flour from the 
dealers to assist them by declining to purchase any other flour, and if their 
appeal proved effectual the end would be accomplished without transgressing 
the law. Now if a union has labor to sell and wishes to ecHupel employers of 
labor to use no other, why may it not lawfully entertain the purpose of com- 
pelling employers of labor to employ only union labor, provided it can accom- 
plish its purpose by lawful means f For instance, why may it not call upon all 
who have occasion to purchase the products of labor to refuse to purchase the 
product of any other labor f If it can persuade the purchasing public not to 
purchase the product of any other Idbor it will certainly compel emi^oyers of 
labor to employ no other labor, however much they may wish to do so. And 
how does labor in the instance now given differ from flour in the instance given 
a moment agof What is there unlawful either in the purpose to be accomplished 
or the means taken to accomplish itf The course of competition is full of in- 
stances of lawful compulsion. Men are being constantly compelled to do what 
they do not wish to do, and what they have a perfect right to refuse to do, be- 
cause they flnd that they cannot otherwise conduct their business to a profit. 
Now, when John Bender refused to employ the union on its terms was there 
ansrthing unlawful in the union calling upon the purchasing public to refuse to 
purchase the product of any labor except that of the union f The whole effect 
of the appeal depended on the good will of the public. Was it anything more 
than calling public opinion to its aid f Up to the point which we have now 
reached there was no intimidation. There was no threat, unless it be a 'Hhreat" 

to refuse to bestow patronage and to call upon one's friends to do ^l(^^f\WTp 
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way. of assisting the one who makes the appeal. If the puhlic believed that the 
cause of organized labor deserved encouragement it would probably respond. It 
might respond in order to secure the good will and patronage of those who made 
the appeal. K so, it would only be one of the countless instances occurring 
daily where A patronizes B in the hope that B will patronize A. 

But in the case at bar the union went a step further. It undertook to con- 
vince the plaintiff's customers that it would be more profitable for them to 
acquire or retain the patronage of union men and union sympathizers than to 
deal with the plaintiff. Accordingly, it called upon the public to refrain from 
dealing with the plaintiff's customers. This, of course, was directed to the 
accomplishment of the same purpose, namely, to compel the plaintiff to employ 
only union men— that is, to convince him that his course in employing non-union 
men would be commercially unprofitable. The purpose was to convince him 
that union men and union sympathizers were so numerous and so strongly 
attached to the cause of organized labor that his customers would leave him for 
those who were in sympathy with the union. What is there here beyond an 
appeal to the self-interest of the plaintiff and the self-interest of his customers t 
There is no attempt to coerce either unless it be ''coercion" to convince one 
that his financial interest Will not permit him to do what he desires to do. 
We sometimes hear it said that one in business has a right to have business flow 
to him without interruption, but that certainly cannot be true in its broad and 
sweeping terms. It can only mean that he has a right to have it flow to him 
without unlawful interruption, and the question still remains, what is unlawful? 
The principles governing the question may, perhaps, be more easily appre- 
hended by simplifying the situation. 

Suppose A to be the baker, the manufacturer and employer. Suppose B to 
be his workman and suppose him to have but one. Suppose C to be one who de- 
sires to be employed by A in place of B. Suppose D to be a customer of A, and 
suppose that A has only this one customer. Now, suppose that C, wishing to be 
employed by A in place of B, says to A: ''If you will not employ me in place 
of B I will buy none of your goods." Is there anything unlawful about thatf 
If C is a labor union consisting of twenty men is the principle different f Sup- 
pose further that C says to D: "If you continue to trade with A, I shall with- 
draw my patronage from you." And suppose C does this knowing that D is 
A's only customer, and that the result would be financial ruin to A, and that the 
purpose of C is thereby to bring A to terms, and compel him to employ C instead 
of 6, has he not a right to do thisf Are not such transactions every day oc- 
currences, and is there ever any question about their legality f In all such cases 
the party upon whom the pressure is brought to bear weighs the commercial ad- 
vantage of the different courses of action and decides according to his own in- 
terest. Such is the whole course of trade. Now, does it make any difference in 
principle that B, C, and D, instead of being single individuals, represent a hun- 
dred individuals f The purpose to be accomplished not being in itself unlawful, 
the means used not being unlawful when employed by one person alone, does the 
transaction become unlawful by reason of the bare fact that instead of one 
person acting alone two or more persons are acting in concert f It is said that 
there is a power in numbers which does not exist in the individual, and that con- 
sequently the same thing may be unlawful when done by a combination which 
would be lawful when done by an individual, and that consequently it is the 
combination itself which constitutes the unlawful element. But f^ this quite 
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accurate f It is easy to see that a great number of persons acting together may 
give an appearance of force and power which would have the effect to intimidate 
when one person acting alone would not be able to intimidate. 

But in that case there is intimidation by force of numbers, and wherever 
there is intimidation the law is overstepped. But does it make any difference, 
where the purpose to be accomplished is legal and the means employed are 
legal, that many persons instead of one are seeking to accomplish the legal act by 
the legal means f In the case supposed a few moments ago where A, the manu- 
facturer, had only one customer, D, one employe, B, and there was only one 
person who desired to be employed, C, the whole purpose would be accomplished 
by the action of individuals. C would convince D that it was for his interest 
to withdraw his patronage from A; A would be convinced that he could not do 
business at a profit without retaining D as his customer, and that in order to 
retain D as his customer it would be necessary for him to discharge B and em- 
ploy C. The effect would be as complete as if there had been a great number 
acting together instead of G and D acting alone, each by himself. It may be 
true that in the case at bar the defendants expected to accomplish their purpose 
of unionizing the plaintiff's shop by making it manifest to him that he must 
unionize it in order to make it a financial success. That was the means by which 
they expected to accomplish their purpose, but they had a legitimate personal 
motive for their action in the desire to secure employment for themselves and 
their fellow-members with whom they were making common cause. It cannot 
be said that only those individual members of the union who might hope to be 
employed by the plaintiff had a proper motive in what was done. The union as 
a whole made contracts for its members and settled the terms of employment 
with employers, and each one of the members of the union had an interest in 
the terms upon which the plaintiff should employ members of the union. They 
were all acting together for their common interest. 

The Court is aware that the decisions upon questions of this character are 
not harmonious. Some cases appear to hold that even such conduct as that of 
the defendants in this case is unlawful and calls for an injunction; that men 
may not combine even to peaceably persuade the public not to deal with one 
who refuses to employ them. There are still more cases which hold that men 
have no right to combine to peaceably persuade the public not to deal with the 
customers of one who refuses to employ them. But this Court has been unable 
to find in the reasoning of these cases any answer to the questions it has pro- 
pounded during the course of this opinion. Other cases hold that such conduct 
as we have been considering is within the limits of fair competition, and these 
are believed to be more consistent with the principles of liberty which are at 
stake. For after all it is a question of individual liberty. It is such a principle 
that the plaintiff invokes, and it is upon such a principle that the defendants 
rely for their defense. The plaintiff has a right to conduct his business in his 
own way without coercion, without intimidation, exactly as he shall conclude it 
is for his own interest to act. The defendants jointly and severally are entitled 
to the same privilege. They have a rig^t to sell their labor to whom they will 
and to withhold it from whom they will. They have a right to patronize whom 
they will and to withhold their patronage from whom they will. It seems to 
the Court that they have a right to call on their friends and sympathizers to 
withhold their patronage from one who refuses to employ them, their friends 
and S3rmpathizers being left free to answer the appeal as they believe their own 
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interests to dictate. So long as all parties concerned are left free to follow their 
own choice, as they decide tiieir self-interest dictates, it seems to the Conrt that 
there has been no infringement npon the personal liberty of any one. Appar- 
ently, the question here to be decided has not been passed npon in any reported 
case in this jurisdiction, and the authorities elsewhere being in conflict, this 
Court has felt at liberty to adopt the view which seems to it fundamentally oor- 
rect. Entertaining these views, it will be necessary to refuse the temporary 
injunction upon the case made by the pleadings. Other charges made in the 
bill, if sustained by evidence, may entitle the plaintiff to relief upon the final 
hearing. No citation of authorities has been made in the course of this opinion, 
but it is believed that most of those bearing upon the question have been con- 
sidered. They will be found collected and reviewed in Pomeroy's Equity Juris- 
prudence, vol. 6, ch. 28, and in a note on boycotting to be found in the American . 
State Reports, vol. 103, beginning at page 4S8. 
Accordin^y the rule will be discharged. 



Shoe Workers, stay away 
from Syracuse, N. Y. Strike on 
at A* E* Nettleton Factory. 
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ELECTION SPEOALE RE- 
MISE. 



En con8id6ratioQ du fait qae les candidate 
Thomas B. Hickey et Charles P. Morraj ont 
ref 086 d'accepter la dkieion dn Bureau ex6cu- 
tif g6n6ral qui avait ordonn6 nne Election 
sp^iale pear le 6 d^cembre, en ce qui regarde 
les offices de president g6n6ral et de vice- 
prteidttut g6n6ral, ^ cause des irr6gularit6s de 
r^lection du 13 septembre,— les candidats Hick- 
ey et Murray ayant pr^nt6 leurs reclama- 
tions devant une cour de loi,— il a 6t6 mutuel- 
lement d6cid6 entre les avocats et les parties 
contestantes d'accepter la decision de la 
cour. En attendant que cette decision soit 
rendue, le Bureau ex6cutif g§n6ral a d6cid6 de 
remettre T^lection qui devait avoir lieu le 6 
d^cembre, I une date qui sera d6termin6e plus 
tard. 

La decision du Bureau g^n^ral a 6t6 remise 
auz unions locales dans la communication qui 
suit: 

4 d^embre 1906. 
Aux diff6rentes Unions locales. 
Salut: 

Le Bureau ex^cutif g6n6ral ayant 
ordonn6 une nouvelle Election pour le 6 du 
present mois, en ce qui regarde les offices 
de president g6n6ral et de yice-pr6sident 
g6n6ral, h cause des irregularity prouy6e3 
de reiection du 13 septembre; et comme 
les candidats Thomas B. Hickey et Charles 
P. Murray pour pr^si lent et vice-pr6aident 
general, respectivement, ont soumis leurs 
reclamations ^ un tribunal de la cour; et 
comme la decision de la Cour supreme ne 
sera pas rendue asaez tdt pour avoir Tieec- 
tion tel qu'ordonne,— il a ete mutuelle- 
ment decide entre les avocats et les par- 
ties scontetantes d'accepter la decision 



dd la cour. En attendant que cette de- 
cision soit rendae, le Bareau executif gene- 
ral a decide dd remettre Teiection ordonnee 
pour le 6 decembre I une date ulterieure. 
Votre union locale devra done se gouver- 
ner en consequence, consvvant lea bulle- 
tins et blancs de retour jusqu'd ce que le 
Bureau executif general vous ait notifie 
de oe qui doit se f aire. 

Fratemellement, 
Le Bureau Executif General, 
Par Charles L. Baine, Secretaire. 



CONGRfeS DE LA FfiofiRATION AMfiRICA- 
NE DES OUVRIERS. 



Adresse de monsieur rediteur S. L. Landers, 

deiegue fratemel du Congr^ des 

Ouvriers canadiens. 



Monsieur le president Gompers et dliegues 
du vingt sixidme congrds annuel de la Federa- 
tion Americaine des ouvriers: Comme matidre 
de forme, et suivant peut-etre le precedent 
etabli par les deiegues fratemels d'exprimer 
leur plaisir en appreciant le privilege de se 
trouver au milieu de vous, je dois dire que, tout 
en suivant ce piecedent, je ne saurais trouver 
d'expressions pour manifester, comme je le 
voudrais, ce que je ressens interieurement, 
quand ii m'est permis, comme deiegue frater- 
nel, de m'nnir ^ vous tons et de rencontrer in- 
timement les directeurs qui president aux 
destinees de cette belle et noble cause qui a 
pour bjt Tameiioration de Touvrier americain 
sur ce continent. 

Le Congrds ouvrier du Canada, qui m'a 
honore en me nommant comme son represen- 
tant a cette convention, m*a specialement re- 
commande de vous exprimer, non seulement ses 
voeux sincdres de fraternite en ce qui concerne 
votre succds f atur, mais aussi de vous assurer 
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de son d^youement et de sa 1 oyant^ pour la 
F^6ration am6ricaine des ouvriers. 

La Tiogt denxidme eession da cong^r^, r^ 
cemment tenu ^ Victoria, B. C, a 6t6 marqu6 
d'uii 8ucc^ comma jamais anparavant, malgr6 
le territoire nouveau ot la plus grande partie 
des unions locales se sont associ^es, depuis peu 
de temps seulement, au mouvement ouvrier. 

Nob collogues de Textr^me ouest canadien 
avaient des doutes sur I'utilite de ce congr^s 
comme corps f6d6ral ouvrier, et Tavaient jag6 
I distance, sur des out dits et d^p^ches de la 
presse, maiacette Convention a certainement 
eu pour r^sultat de nous rapprccher et de nous 
comprendre sur bien des faits qui 6taient 
m§connus, par les lelations personnelles des 
repr6sentants k cette session du congr^s-— ce 
qui a ciment^, de 'Eat ^ TOae^t, les forces de 
Tunion ouvridre canadienne en une phalange 
compacte, pr§te I repousser TagresMtn de 
ceux qui travaillent au detriment des unions 
ouvri^res. 

II est tout naturel que le mouvement du 
Canada ressemble ^ celui de ce c5t6 de la ligne 
par ses m^thodes et ses principes^ Nos rap- 
ports constants par corre pondance, les visites 
de nos dignitaires internationaux, la lecture de 
joumaux dtvou^s ^ Touvrier, etc., rendent ce 
r^ltat nature!. Nous nous exprimons ainn 
avec un certain point d'orgaeil, car nous recon- 
naissons dans le mouvement de la classe ou- 
vridre dei Etats-Unis, un progr^ a nul pareil 
dans le monde entier. Nous sommes privil6- 
gi^s d'etre en mesure de servir nos int^rSts 
par r^mulation en ce qui regarde le travail 
grand et noble de la FMeration Am§ricaine 
des ouvriers et de ses organisations affili6es. 
En d'autres mots, nous avoos fait notre possi- 
ble pour suivre Texample donn6 par le mou- 
vement ouvrier des Etats-Unis, et nos efforts 
ont 4t6 fractueax, tout comme les v6tres 
Font 6t6. 

Dans nos efforts, nous avons r^ussi ^ rSduire 
les heures de la journ6e de travail, ^ augmenter 
les gages et ^ faire §tablir, par le gouveroe- 
ment f6d6ral, un d6partement du travail, qui 
publie une revue mensuelle sons le nom de 
Labor Gazette, revue qui porte Testampe de 
Punion des ouvriers en Imprimerie, et qui con- 
tinue sa publication en d^pit des protestations 



de I'association des manufacturiers canadiens 
et des membres du P&rlement ennemis qui, k 
plusieurs reprises, ont soumis cette question k 
la Chambre des Communes. 

En m6me temps, nous avons, de temps k 
autre, r^u^si I faire adopter des actes de 
legislation f avorisant r6ducation et rindustrie, 
pour le benefice de ceux qui travaillent ^ gages 
au Canada, qu'ils soient organts^s ou non. 

Vous conraissez assez les obstacles que le 
mouvement ouvrier doit surmonter, pour savoir 
que ces r^sultat^ n'ont pas 6te obtenussans un« 
opposition s^rieuse de la part des associations 
locales, nationales et internationales de manu- 
facturiers, et de membres des legislatures, 
provinciale et f^d^rale, qui nous sont opposes. 
Toutefoip, de m§me que ces m§mes organifa- 
tions protec trices de Pouvrier rencontrent une 
opposition violente dans le monde entier, de 
mSme redoublons-nous d'efforts avec une de- 
termination qui, gen6nralement, nous assure du 
succ^. 

Malgre Tagression de ceux qui nous sont 
opposes, et le cri de "open shop," cri de per- 
roquet venant des manufacturiers canadiens 
de ce cdte ci de la ligne, nous avons angmente 
continuellement le nombre de nos unions loca- 
les et de nos membres durant Tannee demidre. 
Nous avons, ^ llieure actuelle, 1,600 unions 
locales comptant audell de 200,000 membres. 

Le Congr^ ouvrier du. Canada maintient un 
aviseur l^gal agissant comme solliciteur par- 
lementaire. 11 demenre 4 Ottawa durant la 
session entidre du Parlement, veillant aux in- 
terets de Touvrier canadien et du mouvement 
ouvrier canadien. 

L'eiection, par vote populaire, du president 
dujCongrds ouvrier ^ un sidge au Parlement fede- 
ral nous donne representation directe k la 
Chambre des Communes. 

Le succ^s de ceux qui travaillent k gages 
qui ont change la majorite de 2,000 d'ui mem- 
bre du cabinet qui avait dej^ si^ge, en une 
majorite d'au- del^ de 1,000 pour Touvrier, a 
tenement enthousiasme Montreal, u'ua autre 
ouvrier unioni^te, un membrede la Fratemite 
des charpentiers est maintenant candidat, avec 
toutes les chances d'une election victorieuse. 

Le Canada a son probl^me d'immigration et 
un, peut-etre, plus perplexe ime celui des 
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Btftts-Uais, en ce que toas les noaveavx, arri- 
yaat an pays sont reconnns comme Strangers, 
sojets aoz lois d'immigration, tandia que les 
milliers qui viennent an Canada d'antres par - 
ties de I'Empire britanniqne sont consid^r^s 
comme sn jets anglais] et almis, tandis qn'au 
point de yne de la question onvridre, ce sont 
des immigrants non desirables. 

Nous avons nos probldmes chinois et japo- 
nais. Nous n'avons pas Tavantage d'avoir Tex- 
elusion entidre des chinois, mais il 7 a un pen 
plus d'un an, nous avons r6u3si ^ faire adopter 
una taxe de $500 an lieu de $50 sur chaque 
chinoL) yen ant an Canada. Depuis que cette 
loi est en force, un seul chinois est connu 
comme ayant payg cette taxe. 

Un traits imperial entre TAngleterre et le 
Japon ne nous a pas permis d'^tablir une loi 
restrictive en ce qui conceme les petits hommes 
bruns, mais le gouvemement japonais s'est 
occup§ de limiter r^migration an Canada ^ un 
nombre sp6cifi6 par ann6e. Jusqu' I un certain 
point, le travail ^ bon march§ du journalier 
chinois et japonais a 6te restreint ^ la partie 
ouest du pays, mais un nouveau probldme a 
surgi durant Tann^e demidre: Timmigration 
du journalier Indien dd Tlnde Britanniqne, les 
Hindous et Sikhs qui nous arrivent en nombre 
considerable. lis trouvent de Temploi dans les 
chantiers, & moiti6 prix. Ce pays est familier 
avec le chinois et le japonais comme immigrant 
nuisible, mais THiodou est une nouvelle question 
qui doit nous inqui^ter beaucoup, quand on 
considdre qu'il y en a des millions dans Tlnde, 
et que ce sont tons des eujets anglais. 

Le jounalier indien ressemble an type Malai, 
japonais et chinois. II a les mSmes habitudes: 
vivre de presque rien et travailler comme une 
bSte de somme. Dans son pays, il gagne ^ pen 
prds six centins par jour et pent travailler 
longtemps sans apparecce de fatigue. 

A pen pr^ 3,000 de ces immigrants sont ar- 
rives an Canada chaque mois, et on rapporte 
qu'il y en a 50,000 actuellement campes pr^ 
de HoDg Kong attendant des vaisseaux pour le 
Canada. 

La cause de cette immigration soudaine du 
journalier indien au Canada, est le r^sultat des 
efforts de propri6taires de moulins, mines et 
autres industries de la Colombie Anglaise qui. 



se trouvant dans Timpossibilite de se procurer 
des joumaliers ^ bon march^, out inaugur6 
cette immigration de I'lnde Britanniqne, dans 
Tespoir de d6faire lee fins dee lois d'immigration. 

L'aviseur 16gal du Congrds ouvrier croit que 
sous la pr6sente loi, il y aurait moyen de res- 
treindre cette immigration nuisible si le d6- 
partement d'immigration met en force Texa- 
men de sant^. On dit que la majority de ces 
^ndiens out des habitudes basses et imHorales; 
qu'ils sont atteints de maladies v6n6riennes et 
autres, et qu'on devrait les exclure du Canada 
comme un danger i la morale publique et ten- 
dant ^ abaisser la position industrielle du peu- 
ple. Cette question sera soumise au Parlement 
durant la prochaine session. 

Depuis qnelques anndes Torganisation ou- 
vridre du Canada a rencontr^ des difficult^s k 
cause de Timmigration d'une certaine classe 
venant d'Angleterre, toujours prSte H prendre 
la place des gr^vistes on resultant en un sur- 
crott de gens pour diff^rents ouvrages. Ces 
gens sont venus au Canada, surtout, entratn6s 
par certaines annonces publi^es par les jour- 
naux anglais, on par des agents envoy6s par 
les associations manufacturidres. Cette sorte 
de chose est devenue si nuisible que le Congrds 
ouvrier est enfin parvenu ^ int6resser le Par- 
lement qui adopta un acte, punissant par 
Tamende et remprisonnement, tout resident du 
Canada qui, par de f ausses representations, in- 
cite rimmigration au Canada. 

Cet acte eut un effet partiel, mais n'empScha 
pas un resident d'Angleterre d'announcer dans 
la presse anglaise et d'envoyer des immigrants 
au Canada. Alors, ^ la demande du conseil 
ex6cutif du Congrdi ouvrier, le Depute ministre 
du travail, M. W. L. Mackencie King fut envoys 
en Angleterre, ot il est pr6sentement, dans le 
but d'inciter le Parlement impSrial ^ adopter 
un acte semblable ^ celui du Canada. II y a 
qnelques jours ^ peine les d^p^ches de la Presse 
associ^e canadienne annongaient que, vu les 
representations faites par le Depute ministre du 
travail King au bureau colonial, le gouveme- 
ment a decide de presenter cette loi d^siree ^ 
la presente session. Comoie il serait diffcile 
d'introduire un nouveau bill ^ une periode aussi 
avancee de la session, le gouvemement a pris 
Toccasion favorable du bill de transport 
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prlflent^ par les marchands, et maintenant de 
vant la chambre, pour y igouter on amende- 
ment. 

Lloyd George, M. P., propoeera ramendement 
aiivant: Tonte personne qui, par faosae re- 
presentation on f rande, incite on eesaie k inciter 
quelqn'im ^ 6migrer, on I engager passage de 
pent sur un vaisseau, sera passible, pour chaqae 
offense, d'une amende n'excldant pas £50, ou 
sera emprisonn^, avec ou sans travanx forc^» 
pour une p^riode de trois mois. 

A la demidre session dn Congrds onvrier, les 
d616gu6s, par nn vote presqn'unanime, d6cidd- 
rent qn'il 6tait de Tintirdt da Canadien travail-, 
lant ^ gages de former un parti du travail 
distinctif-, mais 11 serait inopportun de 
s'identifier au mouvement de Tunion ouvridre* 
Dans certains centres Tllan est d6ji donn^, et 
des cendidats sent dej I sur les raogs, tandis 
qu'ailleurs cet exemple sera bientdt suivi. 

Avant de terminer je desire toucher, un pen, 
la question ^ peu pr^ us6e des unions purement 
canadien les centre les unions ouvridres inter* 
nationales affili^es. Un incident recent, qui a 
donn6 I cette question beaucoup de publicity 
dans la presse d'Angleterre et du Canada, et 
qui, je regrette de le dire, a 6t4 con8id6rab1e- 
ment copi6 par la presse ouvri^re des EtSts- 
Unis, rend nicessaire que, comme d61^gu6 
f ratemel du Gana la, je dise quelque chose sur 
cette questioo. Je f ais allusion I la visite r6- 
cente au Canada d'un membre de la chambre 
des communes d'Angleterre, M. J. Ramsay Mac 
Donald, M. P. 

Monsieur MacDonald I fait une visite ^ vol 
d'oiseau au Canada, et depais son retour en 
Angleterre, a 6crit des articles au London 
Chronicle et le Labor Leader, au grand de- 
triment de notre cause. La singularite de la 
chose est que la critique publi^e dans ces jour- 
naux n'est absolument fondle eur aucun fait. 

Une de ses critiques disait: 'Tour r^ussir, le 
mouvement ouvrier Canadien devra d'abord 
passer par un feu nation alisant." Plus loin, il 
dit: '11 est triste de commenter sur ce qui 
parait comme sentiment imperialiste dans les 
provinces o^ rimperialisme est au plus bas 
degr6. A Quebec, le mouvement ouvrier 
unioniste est organist au point de vue national, 
et la moindre chose ayant rapport aux Etat- 



Unis, est regard6e avec m^fianee chez les 
organisations ouvridres ind6pendantes cana- 
diennes, tandis que dans les provinces od 
reiement anglais domine, le travail organist 
pais contribution aux quartiers g6n6raux des 
Btftts-Unis.'' 

''Ceci ne pent dtre empdch6 pour le pr6sent, 
mais il en r6sulte un dualisms ohes Tunioniste 
canadien comme ouvrier et comme citoyen — ce 
qui cr^era des obstacles poor Torganisation dHin 
parti ouvrier pour le Dominion.'' 

Une autre critique de monsieur MacDonald 
est comme salt: ''Daos Ontario et Fouest de la 
Golombie anglaise les unions ne sont que dee 
branches dont le quartier g6n6ral est aux 
Etftts-Unis. A Test, les membres de cette 
section sont proctectionnistes, et quoiqu'ils 
paient leurs contributions ^ Chicago, Cleve- 
land, New York ou Washington, comme citoy- 
ens, ils votent centre les Etilts-Unis et en 
favour d'un tarif 61ev6 canadien." 

Soyez assures que nos amis et ceux qui, 
depuis longtemps, d6sirent voir la reunion dn 
mouvement ouvrier entre le Canada et les 
Etftts-Unis se sont amplement servis de VsLTf^- 
ment de monsieur MacDonald dans leurs campa- 
gnes. 

Nous n'accusons pas monsieur MacDonald de 
mauvaise intention h notre 6gard, au Canada, 
mais il est Evident qu'il n'a qu'une connaissance 
superficielle des faits. 

II est malheureux que monsieur MacDonald 
n'ait pas fait une 6tude sSrieuse des faits k 
propos du mouvement ouvrier au Canada, il 
aurait d6couvert que le prineipe international 
ost en pleine vigueur dans les affaires finan- 
cidres, industrielles et commerciales de ce 
cot^i de roc6an. II aurait d6couvert que 
beancoup de compagnies d'assurance am6ricai- 
nes et soci4t^ fratemelles font affaires au 
Canada, et que des milliers de canadiens en- 
voient leur argent aux qnartiers g§n6raux de 
ces associationb aax Etdts-Unis. 

il aurait d6couvert que de nombreuses en- 
treprises out des ramifications entre le Canada 
et les EtSts-Uni^, et sont dirig^es avec avanta- 
ges mutuels; qae beaucoup d'institutlons 
religieases et philanthropiques des deux pays 
sont affili6es, et que, ce qui est plus significatif, 
il existe, au Canada, une branche de ''ilntema- 
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tional Employers' Assoiation," dont les officiers 
4em6nreiit aux Etl^ts-Unis, et qui, I ploaienrs 
repriseSy ont envoys John J. Kirby, jr., de 
BaytoD, Ohio, et monsieur Du Brnll, de New 
York, or^nieer des branches locales de cette 
association dans diff6rentes villes du Canada. 
Si rouvrier canadien paie des contributions 
aux quartiers g6n6raux des Etdts-Unis, il le 
fait pour le mSme raison qu'il y envoie ses 
premiums aux oompagnies d'assurance et 
aoci^t^ fratemelles — il a pour la valeur de 
^n argent. Monsieur MacDonald ignore pro- 
bablement ces f aits, car il aurait dit comme 
Prdre Bell: 

''Je comprends clairement la n6seBsit6 
de Yotre affiliation intemationale. Le fait 
est que Fouvrier unioniste canadien s'est 
assur6 les sympathies et Tappui de la . 
F6d6ration Am^ricaine ouvridre, sans 
laquelle vous nesauriez exister.'' 
II est regrettable qu'un membre du Parle- 
ment anglais se soit permis uue critique aus- 
si injuste aprds un s6jour de seulement huit 
^ dix jours en notre pays. 

Jamais dans Thistoire du mouvement ouvrier 



au Canada, avons-nous eu plus dliarmonie etde 
loyale fraternity pour la noble ''A. F. of L.'' et 
le mouvement ouvrier aux EtSts-Unis. Nous 
avons une confiance implicite en ses directeurs 
dans toute ce qu'ils font, et nous sommes 
toujours prSts I lee appuyer, reconnaissant ni 
lignes de separation des deux pays ni drapeaux. 
Permettr z que je vous remercie pour votre 
gracieuse attention, et que je r^it^re les senti- 
ments de fraternity qu'ont, pour vous, tons les 
unionistes de la Puissance du Canada. 



Tel que pr6dit dans le Journal du mois de 
novembre, la contestation actuelle ^ propos de 
la question de la demid Election, rend im- 
perative la remise d'une nouvelle Election, du 6 
d^cembre ^ une date ult6rieure. La Cour su- 
preme du Massachusetts, au complet, est H 
consiJ^rer le cas, et jusqu' I ce qu' une decision 
soit donn^e, la situation doit demeurer dans le 
statu quo, en attendant qu'il soit d6termin6 si 
le Bureau gln^ral avait, ou non, le pouvoir de 
passer jugement sur le rapport des inspecteurs 
g6n6raux d'61ection. 
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IMMIGRATION AND THE STANDARD 

OF LIVING, 



President OXonnell Says the Immf grant Competes for the Place 
of the American Worklngman. 



Much has been said In a general and theo- 
retical way of the effects of Immigration 
upon the standard of living of the American 
worklngman, but now we have the experi- 
ence of a practical labor leader upon the 
effects of Immlgrration In this direction. 

Mr. James O'Connell, president of the 
International Association of Machinists, in 
the current Issue of the National Civic 
Federation Review states that when men 
are competing for a living for themselves 
and their off-spring, "then we feel It, then 
we know something about immigration. It 
is not academic or statistical with us then. 
I have the honor of representing an organi- 
zation of 100,000 skilled mechanics, and we 
feel the immigrrant proposition every day. 
We meet It every day in our own way. We 
meet the man who comes in every day and 
stands at the shop door. We have to com- 
pete with him. He is not competing with 
us, we are competing with him, and if we 
are successful, all right. If we succeed in 
assimilating that gentleman to our way of 
thinking, well and good. But if we don't? 
The question of assimilating the immigrrant 
is one of years and years. 

"We are very materially affected by im- 
migration. Our wages, the condition of our 
families, the way our families are cared for 
and fed is gauged by immigration; the 
schooling of our children is dictated by im- 
migration. It is gauged by the fellow who 
Is competing with us and that fellow comes 



largely, of course, from among the inunl- 
grrants. We have our own citizens and our 
own people who are in competition in a way, 
but it is the man who has come here and la 
met at the shore by the fellow who is bid- 
ding for him — practically by the owner of 
these men, as is now being done on the 
grreatest public work a government Is un- 
dertaking — offering so much and so much, 
selling Chinamen by auction at nine cents 
an hour. I say, we are the ones who suffer 
from immigration^-our people, our wives, 
our children; our standard of living Is 
based, is pitted agrainst immigration. We 
meet immigration here and there and every- 
where. In the mining district, in the me- 
chanical trades. In the clothing industry, 
the allied industries, and In all the indus- 
tries in which the human being is engragred 
in our country today, we meet with immi- 
gration. We feel that our standard of liv- 
ing is kept down. We feel the need of better 
protection against immlgrration (not that we 
have any desire to keep out the desirable 
inunigrant, and I cannot say to you what 
is desirable immigration to your satisfac- 
tion, although I think I know what I mean 
by that). We want fair opportunities here 
and we do not want an unfair competition. 
In other words, we do not want a tariff upon 
the product and no tariff upon competition 
with our labor. We want protection from 
all sides, and I do not say this in a political 
sense." 
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THE BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY 

CLERKS 



General OfRoes, Kansas City, Mo. 



SPECIAL CIRCULAR. 

To the Labor Press. 

A strike of the members of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks, constituting fully 
90 per cent of the clerical force of the At- 
lantic System of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
way, went into effect at 10 o'clock a. m, 
October 13th. 

At the end of the fourth week of this 
strike all members are standing firm; there 
Is no indication of weakening at any point 
Our members are making a fight which is 
bewildering to railway officials and every 
Indication points to our ultimate victory. 
OUR GRIEVANCES. 

This strike was precipitated through dis- 
crimination against our craft upon the part 
of the officials of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
way Company. While they have met com- 
mittees from other classes of employes in 
a spirit of fairness and Justice, a request 
for an audience by a committee representing 
employes of their Clerical Department, for 
the purpose of discussing and possibly ad- 
justing the many injustices practiced 
against them, not only met with a refusal, 
but with the dismissal from the service of 
some of those members constituting such 
committee. Employes of that company in 
other departments have been granted in- 
creases In wages, from time to time; they 
have secured mutual agreements establish- 
ing a minimum wage scale. These have 
been denied the clerks — no advance in 
wages, consistent with the increased cost 
of living, has been granted them — their 
salaries have been, and are, contingent upon 
the least possible amount at which their 
services can be secured. This company 
has entered into agreements with other em- 
ployes, specifying a certain number of hours 
to constitute a day's work, while the hours 
of service demanded from their clerks are 
not covered by agreement, understanding or 
precedent, but instead by the demands of 
the service as interpreted by minor officials. 
They are required to work long hours — far 



in excess of a reasonable day's work — ^and 
while other classes of employes are com- 
pensated for overtime, such extra compen- 
sation is refused employes In the Clerical 
Departments. 

These are some of the grievances which 
we are seeking to remedy. We only ask for 
a Just and equitable adjustment of them, but 
when a request therefor was made upon 
the officials of that company many promi- 
nent members were discharged and imme- 
diate preparations made to discharge all 
members of this Brotherhood, employed 
upon the Atlantic System of that road as 
soon as their places could be filled by non- 
member clerks. 

EFFORTS TO SECURE CLERKS AS 
STRIKE BREAKERS. 

Agencies have been established in various 
cities for the purpose of securing strike 
breakers for the Southern Pacific Railway. 
Advertisements are being inserted in the 
daily press for railway clerks by such 
agencies and in most instances no mention 
is made of the fact that they are wanted 
to fill the places of strikers. 

All friends of organized labor, members 
thereof and others who desire to see fair 
play and Justice prevail are requested ta 
use their influence toward discouraging all 
railway clerks possible from having any 
business transactions with these agencies. 

The Brotherhood of Railway Clerks — 
termed "The Infant Railway Organization'^ 
— is fighting, alone and unaided, the battle 
of the railway clerks of the country. Its 
triumph will mean their emancipation from 
unjust conditions and will mean much for 
organized labor in general. It, therefore, 
asks for the moral support of the wage- 
earners of North America. 

J. F. RILEY, 
Third Vice Grand President. 

R. B. FISHER, 

Grand Secretary- Treasurer. 
November 8th, 1906. 
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LOCAL 
FORUM 



ALL COMMUNICATIONS FOR THE LOCAL FORUM 
SHOULD BE WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE OF THE PAPER 
AND ADDRESSED TO THE SHOE WORKERS' JOUR- 
NAL. , 

THE EDITOR RESERVES THE RIGHT NOT TO PUB- 
LISH ANY AND ALL COMMUNICATIONS THAT 
WOULD BE DETRIMENTAL TO THE ORGANIZATION. 



Cincinnati, Ohio. December 8, 1906. 

To Mr.' C. L. Baine, General Secretary- 
Treasurer, 

246 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir and Brother: — 

Since last writing you I am pleased to 
•say that the Cutters at the Miller Shoe Co. 
have received several increases on their 
piece price-list, which will mean from $2.00 
to $8.00 per week more in their envelopes. 

The Gutters at the Helmers-Bettmann 
factory made a demand for an increase, and 
a settlement has been reached which will 
enable the Cutters to make from $18.00 to 
$21.00 a week. 

Two weeks ago there were prospects of 
the Joint Council having to consider four 
different requests for strike sanctions. 
Two of the cases, however, have been set- 
tled; one has been postponed until after 
the holidays, and the other one has been 
practically adjusted satisfactorily to the 
shop's crew, so I can report that we are 
getting along nicely. 

Local Union No. 68 held a very successful 
dance on November 24th. Not only was the 
affair successful socially, but the Union 
cleared $250.00, which was quite satisfac- 
tory from a financial standpoint. 

Yours fraternally,. 

(Signed) WILLIAM TATBMAN, 

Business A^ent. 



Union No. 25. 
St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 7, 190n. 
RESOLUTIONS. 

WHEREAS, a circular has been received 
by a number of Local Unions purporting to 
emanate from the Hickey and Murray Ihce- 
cutlve Committee asking for contributions 
to be used in seating the said Hickey and 
Murray as general president and general 
vice-president, and 

WHEREAS, many of the reasons assigned 
for making the appeal are, in our opinion, 
either imagrinary or wilful mis-statontents, 
and 

WHEREAS, the claim Is set up In the 
circular that much encouragement has been 
received from St. Louis, when, as a matter 
of fact, no Local Union in St. Louis has 
taken any action whatever, either for or 
against Hickey and Murray, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, that we most emphatically 
condemn such unscrupulous methods, and 
we call upon our general officers to answer 
the aforesaid circular in detail, so that the 
membership may be informed as to the real 
facts, and be it 

FURTHER RESOLVED, that these reso- 
lutions be spread on our minutes, and Chat 
the general secretary be asked to publish 
the same in the Journal. 

RESOLUTIONS adopted by Local No. 25, 
Boot and Shoe Workers* Union, at their 
regular meeting held on Friday, December 
7th, 1906. 

(Signed) GEORGE W. DAVIS, Free. 
(Signed) THBO. C. HARBARTH, Sec. 
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NOTES and COMMENTS 



Events of the Month in the World at Large of Spedai Interest 
to Labor Union Men 



PICKETING 18 NOT "DISORDERLY 
CONDUCT." 



The union printers In New York City 
have scored a victory. 

Jydffe Otto Rosalsky, of the Court of 
General Sessions, reversed, on appeal, the 
conviction for disorderly conduct of two 
members of the Typoirraphical Union, No. 
6, by Magistrate Cornell, in Jefferson Mar- 
ket court. 

Jud^ Rosalsky held there was no evi- 
dence to warrant conviction and fine, and 
that there is no such crime as disorderly 
conduct defined in the penal code. 

The decision is regarded as very import- 
ant and far-reaching by "Big Six," owing 
to the fact that numerous arrests have been 
caused by the Typothetae, the employers' 
association, during the printers' strike of 
members of the union for approaching non- 
union men on the street. In every instance 
the charge has been "disorderly conduct." 

# # # 

"This above all — to thine own self be 
true, and it must follow as the day the 
night, thou canst not then be false to any 
man." And it follows with equal truth, if 
you are true to your own union you can 
not be false to others. 

• • • 

THE *^PEN SHOP.'' 



There has never been the slightest doubt 
In the mind of any trade unionist as to the 
real meaning of the "open shop," but for 
the l^nefit of those "disinterested" people 
who "butt in" with arguments against the 
"closed shop" we call attention to that part 
of Secretary Maclntyre's report recommend- 
ing "the weeding out of such former union 
employes as are still retained." We infer 
from this that the fact that a man belonged 
to a union would be sufficient to bar him 
from the "open shop" as conducted by the 
adherents of Mr. Maclntyre. The "open 
shop" for the non-union worker Is the^ 
"closed" shop for the member of the union,' 
and no juggling of words will mislead 
trades unionists. 



COLER ON ''OPEN SHOP." 

The Hon. Bird S. Coler of New York, in 
a recent address at Yale university, had this 
much to say on the open shop: 

"There is an organized effort just now to 
break up all labor unions. The corpora- 
tions have entered into an alliance to pre- 
vent their extension and destroy their In- 
fiuence. The campaign is on for what is 
known as the 'open shop.' It is being pros* 
ecuted without regard to expense, and some 
of the best brains in the service of the 
corporations are directing the fight* The 
rather attractive battle cry is 'Labor must 
be free!' We are told that It is a protest 
against the tyranny of the unions. 

"The open shop means the introduction 
into our population of a poorly fed. poorly 
paid. Ignorant, anarchistic element It 
means the emplosrment in the mines of 
thousajids and thousands of men whose 
only weapons against opposition are the 
shotgun and the bomb. It means the re- 
duction of wages and the degradation of 
labor. It means overtaxing the wonderful 
power of assimilation which this country 
has. Gentlemen, I am against the 'open 
shop,' and I am for the labor unions, be- 
cause it seems to me, as an American citi- 
sen, that the labor unions are true, pro- 
gressive organizations." 
# # # 

THE MAN WHO DARES. 



All Honor to the Unionist Who Has the 
Courage of His Convictions. 

The Commoner and Qlass Worker of 
Pittsburg in a recent issue contains an able 
and timely editorial on the man in a labor 
union who dares to do right, as he sees the 
right, despite the clamor of the fire eaters 
who play upon the prejudices of the un- 
thinking. Commoner and Glass Workers 
says: 

"The man who is courageous enough to 
call attention to the pitfalls that line the 
path of labor; the man who, believing he is 
in the right stnd knowing that his stand will 
make him most unpopular, goes right ahead 
without fear and with faith in the justice of 
his cause; the man who is ready to throw 
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NOTES AMD OOMMEMTS 



himself Into the breach, even though it 
means the sacrifice of trade preferment. In 
order to prevent hasty and ill advised ac- 
tion; the man who does not place self above 
the interests of the entire trade, is the in- 
dividual in the labor movement who has 
never received the full measure of credit. 
''Men of this character can now be found 
in almost every local orgranization, but the 
number who are afraid to express their hon- 
est convictions on vital questions is still 
entirely too largre for the welfare of organ- 
ized labor. These are plain words, but 
every one who has griven the subject any 
thought will admit that they ring true. The 
man who Jumps up and loudly bellows that 
he is a union man and classes all in the op- 
posite category who do not think as he does 
is not always the fellow who steers the labor 
craft on a safe course. Not by any means. 
The man who is not afraid to attempt to 
stem the rising tide that threatens destruc- 
tion to the craft is the fellow to whom the 
major portion of the credit Is due. The 
man who dares, here's to you! You havn 
sacrificed your ambition on many occasions 
in the cause of truth and right, and that is 
why you deserve this tribute." 

* * * 

The Cigar Makers' Union No. 917 of Bos- 
ton have issued a circular letter addressed 
to ihe Retail Druggists of Greater Boston, 
calling their attention to the Identification 
of the National Cigar Stands Co. with the 
American Tobacco Co., (the Trust). 

The letter cites the following brands of 
cigars featured by the National Cigar 
Stands Co., and made by the Trust: Black 
and White, College Days, Adad, Lord Car- 
ver, La Idalia, Madrid, Roma, and Flora de 
Madrid. 

It further warns the druggists that a se- 
cret block of stock amoimting to $250,000 
is under cover for the purpose of selling the 
National Cigar Stands Co. to the Trust, 
when the demand for the cigars they make 
is of sufllcient volume to warrant such ac- 
tion. 

• • * 

COLLECTIVELY. 

"About recognition of the union. We do 
not want it for any sentimental reasons. We 
want it because it is the only method by 
which we have equal contracting power 
with our employers. We want it because 
it is the only method of insuring stability 
in wages and hours of employment. We 
want to be dealt with as a collective unit. 
I understand that the stock of the Reading 
Railroad is held by about 20,000 persons. It 



would be foolisftiness for us to aak that each 
of these 20,000 should be dealt with directly 
in our dealings with the company, yet that 
is the same principle they are trying to en- 
force on us. We want a contract showing 
the scale of wages, showing the condition 
of discharge and showing everything else 
connected with our employment. If we are 
organized, that is what we will have." — 
John Mitchell. • 

# • • 

APPRENTICESHIP. 



Limiting apprentices in number — often 
called, with hostility, preventing the Ameri- 
can boy from learning his trade — is a step 
taken to meet the employers' habit of Jug- 
gling half- trained laborers in every way 
they can to keep the general wage standard 
down — the habit of using them as a cheap 
labor wedge. Restriction of output was 
originally a defensive measure against the 
practice of reducing the rate of pay as the 
output was increased, thus putting a fine 
on energry and penalizing ability. The wait- 
ing list does protect the old and slow, but 
is this human charity so surely bad? Prob 
ably there is no moral substitute for It buc 
old age pensions. The unions have fought 
for steadiness and for protection of the 
feeble, the old, and the young, as well as 
for education, health, leslsure and recrea- 
tion; for all, in brief, which makes life 
worthy and of interest for the mass of 
men. — Collier's Weekly. 
# # # 

When President C. W. Post of the Citi- 
zens' Industrial Alliance classes the raising 
of wages by a union with the raising of the 
price of oil by a monopoly as a lawless act 
against the interests of the people, he ex- 
hibits silliness of a kind which precludes 
serious argument It is impossible to con- 
duct an intelligent discussion with a man 
who doesn't know the difference between 
a can of oil and a man, nor the dlfl!erence 
in their social and economical functions. 



An exchange says: "How would you like 
to smoke the remainder of a cigar that has 
been smoked by a Chinaman? When you 
buy a trust cigar you do the same thing. 
Chinamen make a large portion of them, 
and moisten the point with their tongues 
to shape them up. In a union shop no 
workman is allowed to touch a cigar with 
his mouth, pure vegetable glue being used 
to stick the ends. Be sankary; see that the 
blue label is on the box before purchasing 
a cigar." 
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A committee Is soliciting subscriptions in 
Gloucester, Mass., to raise money for se- 
curing the location of a Lynn shoe factory 
in that city. 

* * • 

The shoes worn by the natives in China 
are made with leather or cotton cloth soles, 
above which is a layer of rags or paper or 
feathers, with cotton cloth next to the foot 
The uppers are made of cotton sheetings 
or shirtings, Italians, satins or velvets, dyed 
either black or blue. Such shoes cost from 
26 cents to 70 cents a pair, in gold. 

* * * 

A Massachusetts manufacturer says: 
"We think the shoe and leather trades hold, 
today, a very strong position. We see no 
sign of weakness in upper leather, and there 
is a decided advance on split leather and 
sole leather. We would not take orders on 
some kinds of shoes today as cheaply as 
we were selling them two months ago, and 
see nothing in the situation to warrant 
lower prices either for leather or shoes, as 
the demand for both today exceeds the sup- 
ply." 

# # # 

A striking feature of the shoe industry 
of to-day is the number of young manu- 
facturers who get their start at the cut- 
ting board. A good many of the older 
generation of shoe manufacturers were 
trained in the old-fashioned school of shoe- 
making, in which they learned to make a 
whole shoe. A good many of the young 
men among the manufacturers of today be- 
gan as cutters. At the cutting bench they 
trained their hand ajid eye to select and 
fashion leather, and they also learned to be 
economical and businesslike. Cutting is 
the only hand work now remaining in the 
shoe trade. All the other operations are 
by machinery. The cutter is a very valua- 
ble man in a shoe shop, for a great deal of 
the profit or loss in a line of shoes depends 
upon his ability. 

• # • 

Consul-Oeneral G. C. Cole writes from 
Buenos Ayres, giving information concern- 
ing the shoe and leather business of Argen- 



tina, as follows: "There are 200 tanneries 
in the Argentina, which are said to have 
a capital of about $6,500,000, and which em- 
ploy some 6,000 men. They are said to 
produce hides to a value of $20,000,000 of 
which $13,000,000 are ox and sow hides, 
$8,000,000 calf skins and $4,000,000 s^&eep 
skins. There are about 100 shoe factories 
in the Republic, which are said to produce 
annually some 18,000,000 pairs of shoes.. 
There are also 60 factories producing an 
article called 'Alpargatas,' a shoe made of 
canvas, used largely by the natives. The 
production of this footwear is said to 
amount to about $5,000,000 per annum." 
# # # 
Belting leather is now an important pro- 
duct, and more than $7,000,000 worth of it 
was made In the United States In 1900. 
Undoubtedly there has been a great in- 
crease in the production of this leather in 
the past few years because of the increase 
in manufactories. There were 62 tanneries 
in 1900. Some sole cutters complain that 
the large purchases of belting leather this 
year have reduced the supply of desirable 
selections of sole leather. The best belts 
are made of oaked tanned, selected hides, 
curried with best selections of oil and tal- 
low. For belting there is nothing like 
leather, and large quantities of it are used, 
even though canvas, rope, hair, rubber and 
other substances are made into belting. 
Some big belts are now made by modern 
processes. For a grain elevator on the 
Great Lakes a belt over 300 feet long was 
recently made, and it contained over 20 
hides. A six- ply belt, four feet wide and 
820 feet long, is another monster. It is said 
that some belts have been used 80 years. 
Belts, by the way, wear better with their 
grain side against the pulleys. Because of 
the great strength and endurance of oak 
leather belting, it may occur to some shoe 
men that oak belting leather would make 
good sole leather. This opinion is also held 
by the old fashioned cobbler, who often says 
that a piece of old oak belt leather will 
make a pair of taps that will last a life- 
time. 
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SHOE PAAAQRAPm 



ManuflEusturers of nten's fine shoes state 
that they have as much business as a year 
a«ro. 

* # * 



moval of the outer surftio« to the fl^sh, 
polka dots, squares and other designs being 
thus produced. Colors will be largely used 
in children's shoes. 



Specialization on particular lines of shoes 
is getting to be a conspicuous feature of the 
shoe tra^e. 



A representative of this paper had oc- 
casion the other day to visit a well-known 
buyer of a large Pennsylvania shoe factory. 
In speaking of styles and the possible de- 
mand for next spring season, he stated as 
his opinion that there would be an increased 
demand for colored shoes, particularly col- 
ored calf. He stated that he intended to 
contract for quite a large quantity of col- 
bred calf-skins in two shades only, both of 
these shades being dark, fie further re- 
marked that the two shades in question 
have always been popular in colored shoes, 
and that dealers have found little difflculty 
in disposing of this class of goods. In 
speaking of the possibility of a sustained 
demand for white shoes he predicted that 
these shoes would not be as popular next 
season, as, according to all precedent, as 
soon as a certain class of shoes find their 
way to the bargain counter, and are sold 
exceptionally cheap, that is usually the be- 
ginning of the end. This is the case at the 
preseilt time with canvas shoes, and many 
of them are selling below cost. It is be- 
lieved, however, that the higher priced 
goods in buckskin and canvas will be in 
more or less demand next season. 



Shoe manufacturers express the opinion 
that the forthcoming season will be one of 
the most successful In the history of shoe 
making. They base their assumption on 
the fact that the country is particularly 
prosperous and that the people are becoming 
educated to buy a better class of shoes than 
formerly. The coming season is the turn 
season, yet the demand for turns is growing 
less every year, light welts being preferred 
to turns. A few factories are making a 
heavy sole turn, in imitation of welt sole, 
that is having a good sale. The manufac- 
turers, having chosen their lasts, are giv- 
ing attention to new designs in vamps and 
foxings. As a rule, however, the highest 
priced shoes will be very simple In design. 
Some manufacturers will show fancy quar- 
ters, both in cloth and leather. A leather 
that has been accepted in some factories in 
an ooze calf, fancifully designed by the re- 



The shoe jobbers and retailers of St. 
Louis have united in a movement for a boot 
and shoe train through from Boston to St 
Louis every few days instead of having cars 
loaded with footwear making up part of 
mixed freight trains. The situation which 
this special shoe train is intended to correct 
is this: Owing to delays occasioned by 
switching out cars wholly or pextially load- 
ed ^ith shoes at Bast St Louis, destined 
for St. Louis, sometimes takes three or four 
days to get shipments Into the city. This 
delay Is very annoying to the firms waiting 
at St Louis for their consignments, and il 
is believed by having trains made up al- 
together of cars loaded with shoes that 
business can be encouraged at both ends, 
that of production and that of distribution. 
The plan contemplates taking shipments 
from Lynn, Brockton, Haverhill, Salem and 
other shoe manufacturing places, and run- 
ning them into Boston in cars which would 
be assemble there and made up into 
trains. The Boston shipments per week 
aggregate from 8,000 to 16,000 cases. As 
not over 200 cases can be carried in a car, 
trains of respectable size could be made up 
every two or three days, freighted wholly 
with footwear. 



Shoe men of today have only a faint idea 
of how thrifty were their predecessors. A 
Lynner who was prominent in the shoe in- 
dustry a few years ago saved capital to 
start in business while he was working at 
a wage of $5 per week. He used to pay $2 
weekly for his board and lodging and he al- 
lowed $1 weekly for his other expenses, says 
American Shoemaking. Of course, these 
were days of low costs of living. As he re- 
ceived but $250 per year in wages, he 
managed to save $104 each year, and after 
seven years on the shoemaker's ''seat" he 
had accumulated a capital of $1,185. With 
this capital he started in business, and the 
first year he cleaned up a profit of $500, and 
the second year $1000, and the third $2000. 
He increased his capital and his business, 
and during the year 1867 he did a business 
of $300,000, on which he cleaned up a profit 
of $40,000. His losses for that year 
amounted to only $150. This shoe man died 
ten years ago after a long and profitable 
business career. 
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INSIST UPON HAVING THIS 

STAMP ON YOUR WORK. 



PATRONIZE UNION REPAIR 5I1CFS 



IIEPAIRED, 



HOP 



Be a onionist in all parchaseB. Do Bot confine your 
purchases to onion label shoes alone, but see that a 
union shoe dresser polishes them with onion label shoe 
polish. Keep your shoes on the onion label list tiP yoo 
bom them in a onion label stove. In order to d( this 
yoo most, when needed repairs are necessary, have 
them repaired in a onion repair shop. Hake it yoor 
bosinesB to find oot if there is a onion repair shop in 
yoor locality before having yuor repairing done else- 
where. When the onion label is worn from the first 
sole see that it is replaced with a new sole pot on by 
onion shoe repairers. 



As the Union Repair Shop Label stands for the Best 
Repair Work, so the word VELVET stands 
for the best Rubber Heels. 



MADE OF PURE RUBBER. THE WORD 
VELVET ALWAYS STAMPED IN THE HEEL 



The public appreciates Velvet Rubber 
Heels because they actually give the 
wearers the nearest to what nature 
planned for man to walk upon, that is 
the earth and the fields, relieving the 
nerves and spine. 

Look for the word VELVET and take 
no substitute. 



FRANM 



I AMMI BdMllfl, MSIM. il< 
^•9 0$ Uk€ SlKd, CUCii*. 



PttrraiM tk» AdrartiMn who PttroniM Tov Haffuiii* 
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THE SHOE WORKERS' MNM. 



ISSUCO MONTHLY 



Subscription Prick, Fifty C«nts P«r Year. 
StNOLB 0)prit>, Five Cents. 

Boot and Shoe Workers* Union, Publishers. 
Evrhanires Invited. 

Address all letters and remitUnces to the Editor and 
Hana^er. 

CHARLES L BAINS, 
^ 48 146 Summer Strrel, 

Boston, Mass. 

A. F. OF lTcONVENTION, 

The Twenty- Sixth Annual Convention o£ 
the American Federation of Labor opened 
at Minneapolis. Minnesota. November 12th, 
1906, and continued for two weeks. 

This Convention was one of more thaji 
ordinary Importance and was called upon 
to pass upon the wisdom of the political 
campal^ waged against the enemies of 
labor legislation In Congress. It was pointed 
out by those who justified the course of 
punishing the enemies of labor legislation 
without regard to their political affiliations 
that the movement did not identify the 
American Federation of Labor with any 
particular political party, whatsoever. 

It was also shown that In supporting can- 
didates who were opposed by the pronounced 
enemies of trade union legislation, the 
principles of no party were expounded, and 
argruments were confined solely to showing 
Instances of hostility to labor legislation; 
and while the politicians publicly voice the 
opinion that the American Federation of 
Labor made a lamentable failure In their 
first attempt at dealing with political af- 
fairs, there is evidently ample grounds to 
justify President Gompers in declaring that 
they have put the fear of the Lord Into the 
politicians, and that hereafter labor legisla- 
tion will receive more consideration at their 
hands. 

Considering the time and the limited fi- 
nancial resources at the disposal of those 
engaged In the political field, it would ap- 
pear that results were obtained far beyond 
their expectations. We will watch with in- 
terest the attitude of legislators upon labor 
measures during the present session of 
Congress. 

One of the most Important pieces of work 
achieved by the Convention was a settle- 



ment of the long standing jurisdiction dis- 
pute between the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners, and the Anialg^a- 
mated Wood Workers' Union. Through the 
Influence of the Grievance Committee of the 
Convention, of which President Tobln was 
a member, the two contending organizations 
were brought together in an agreement 
which provides for the mergring of the Wood 
Workers International Union into the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters as Wood Work- 
ers' locals, within a period of two years 
from November 1st, 1906, or at an earlier 
date, at the discretion of the Wood Work- 
ers themselves. This agreement was signed 
by three of the delegates representing each 
organization, and reported"" to the Convention 
through the Grievance Committee, receiv- 
ing the endorsement of the Convention with 
but one dissenting vote. 

Altogether, the Twenty- Sixth Convention 
was a great success, and characterized by 
earnest, although friendly, discussion. 
m m m 

OBNBBAXi BBBCnOV 



The present status of the election con- 
troversy, as predicted in the November 
Journal, makes It necessary to postpone the 
date of the new election from December 6th 
jto some future time. The full bench of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court has the case 
under consl<Jleratlon and until a decision is 
reached, which will decide whether or not 
the General Board had authority to pass 
upon the report of the General Inspectors 
of Election, the rest must remain In abey- 
ance. 

• • 

LABEL WORK. 

We call our members' attention again to 
the fact that sufficient activity is not dis- 
played in label work. What are the Label 
Committees in our unions doing to create 
enthusiasm for the Union Stamp and other 
Labels? If our members are satisfied to 
spend their wages for non-union geods, 
then they will also have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they grive nourishment to the 
Employers' Associations that oppose them. 

Union men and women who pay 26 cents 
a week or less for unionism, and contribute 
the rest of their wages for non -unionism In 
the purchase of sweat-shop, convict-made, 
scab and non-label goods, have themselves 
to blame if the enemy grows fat. 
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AFFAIRS OF THE ORGANIZATION 



NEWS, PROGRESS AND REPORTS 



BOOT AND SHOE WORKERS' UNION. 

Headquarters, 

246 Summer Street, 

Boston, Mass. 

General Officers. 

General President, John F. Tobln. 

GJeneral Vice-President, Collis Lovely. 

General Secretary- Treasurer, Chas. L. Baine 

General Executive Board. 
John F. Tobin. Chairman, Headquarters. 

Mary Anderson. 56 Oik St.. Chicago, 111. 

George Bury. 517 Bit«s St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Thos. C. Farrell, 246 Main St., 

Brockton, Mass. 
Emmett Healy, 178 Sherman St, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
C. E. James, Federation Hall, St. Paul, Minn. 
Collis Lovely, 4926 Botanical Ave.,, 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Gad Martlndale, Liberty Building, 10 Elm St.. 

Rochester. N. Y. 
Z. Lesperance, 784 Rue St. Catherine, East, 

Montreal 
Emmet T. Walls, Box 409, Brockton, Mass. 
Chas. L. Baine, Secretary, Headquarters. 

GENERAL AUDITORS. 
Angus McDonald. 14 Roan Court, 

Brockton, Mass. 
Harry O. Cobbln. 151 Mt. Hope Ave., 

Rochester, N. T. 
Thomas O'Hare, 40 Ford St., Brockton, Mass. 



IN MEMORIAM. 

Local. Name Address. 

15 Charles Volz, Rochester, N. Y. 
20 Israel H. Dunham, Middleboro, Mass. 
88 John Lynch, Brockton, Mass. 
38 Harry Perkins, Brockton, Mass. 
44 Bridget Bonln, Brockton, Mass. 
44 Kathryn Burns, Brockton, Mass. 

44 Julia Donahue, Brockton. Mass. 

45 Alvia E. Walker, Auburn, Maine. 

69 Jerome W. Nichols. Whitman, Mass. 
183 Herman Leader, Chicago, 111. 
139 Sherman Wright, Springfield, Ohio. 
201 Moses Matthews, No. Adams, Mass. 
222 Fred Kables, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
361 Edw. I. Williamson. N. Weymouth, Mass. 
862 A. W. Wiley. Belfast, Maine. 
"O" Fred Kimball, Rochester, N. H. 



SPECIAL ELECTION POSTPONED. 

Owing to the fact that Candidates Thomas 
B. Hickey and Charles P. Murray refused 
to accept the decision of the General Exe- 
cutive Board, wherein they decided to ordfer 
a special election for December 6th, to fill 
the oflfices of General President and Gen- 
eral Vice-President because of the irregu- 
larities which were shown in the election 
of September 13th, — Candidates Hickey and 
Murray having taken their cases to the law 
court in an effort to establish their claims, 
— it was agreed between the attorneys for 
both sides and the principals on both sides 
to accept the decision of the court, and 
pending such decision the General Execu- 
tive Board voted to postpone the election 
ordered for December 6th until further 
notice. 

The decision of the General Board wa» 
conveyed to the local unions In the follow- 
ing communication: 

"December 4. 1906. 
To Our Several Local Unions, 
GREETING: 

The General Executive Board having 
ordered a new election to fill the offices of 
General President and General Vice-Presi- 
dent to take place on the 6th of the present 
month, because of irregularities which were 
shown in the election of Sejitember 13th; 
and as Candidates Thomas B. Hickey and 
Charles P. Murray for General President 
and Gteneral Vice-President, resi>€ctlvely. 
took their cases to the law court in an ef- 
fort to establish their claims; and as the 
decision of the Supreme Court will not be 
rendered in time to carry out the election 
as ordered, — it has been agreed between the 
lawyers on both sides and the principals 
on both sides that the decision of the court 
will be accepted, — and pending such a de- 
cision, the General Executive Board has 
voted to postpone the election ordered for 
December 6th until further notice. 

Your local union will, therefore, govern 
itself accordingly, and save the ballots and 
return blanks awaiting further action by 
the General Executive Board, of which ^ you 
will have due notice. 

Fraternally yours. 

General Executive Board, 
By Charles L. Baine. Secretary." 
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WORKING ON UNFAIR JOBS. 

The following withdrawn members from 
Union No. 405, of Hornell, N. Y., have ac- 
cepted positions in the factory of A. E. Net- 
tleton Co., where a strike sanctioned by the 
General Executive Board is In progress: 
Mary Hagradone, No. 69920. 
Milton Hagadone, No. 69919. 
Carrie Roach, No. 83863. 

The withdrawal cards of these i>er8on8 
have been cancelled and a record made 
Against their membership, which will pre- 
vent them from securing membership In 
the Union until they have made proper 
amends for the damage done to the cause of 
our Syracuse strikers. 

• « • 

^HALL A CONVENTION BE HELD IN 

JUNE, 19077 

The above question will come up for vote 
In every local union during January. We 
have sent out a circular letter to each 
union, together with a voting blank, upon 
which to report the vote of each union. 

Returns of the vote of local unions on the 
above question should reach headquarters 
on or before February 11, 1907. 

« • • 
An Open Letter to The Membership: 
THE McELWAIN STRIKE. 

Some of our critics, who either misunder- 
:stand the facts or wilfully distort them, 
have seen fit to criticize the action of the 
General President in refusing his sanction 
to this strike. We submit the following as 
the absolute facts, and challenge contradic- 
tion: 

During my absence at the A. F. of L. 
Convention, General Vice-President Lovely, 
who was acting in my place, assigned Gen- 
eral Organizer FrH' t!ih J. Clarke to negotiate 
a bill of wages for the lasters at the Mc- 
Elwain factory at Bridgewater, Mass. 
Wljlle he was in the midst of his negotia- 
tions with the firm, the shop's crew of last- 
•ers, nimiberlng about 110, took the case into 
their -own hands and went out on strike 
without even the sanction of their local 
union. 

After the strike had been on a few days, 
a committee of Polish members, with an 
Interpreter, representing the lasters, came 
to the General Office and requested me to 
advise them what was best to be done. I 
Immediately advised them to return to 
work, and upon their doing so the General 
•Office would again take up negotiations 



where they were broken off by the un- 
authorized strike. 

The committee left with the statement 
that they would endeavor to do this, and 
the next day following, another committee 
of Bngllsh-speakiftg lasters came to the 
General Office, and insisted upon our tak- 
ing up the strike, and said If we did not 
do so that the Brockton unions would take 
it up and flght it out. 

I repeated my advice to this committee 
that they get back to work and we would 
then resume negotiations on the price-list; 
but If they concluded that the advice which 
they received from Brockton that they 
should continue the strike upon promise of 
financial assistance from Brockton seemed 
better calculated to preserve their interests, 
we would not interfere in any way. 

The next Information we received was 
that the Brockton lasters had called a mass 
meeting of the strikers and encouraged 
them to fight it out, and that financial as- 
sistance would be furnished. 

At this writing we learn that the lasters 
have called a special meeting of the Brock- 
ton Council for the purpose of securing 
their endorsement and raising funds to 
prosecute this illegal strike. We shall be 
surprised if the Brockton Council endorses 
this strike, or lends encouragement of any 
kind, in view of Sections 82 and 83 of our 
Constitution, which prohibit unauthorized 
strikes by shop crews. 

In view of Sections 82 and 83 of the Con- 
stitution, we find no way that we could 
Justify the expenditure of strike funds in 
this strike. On the contrary, we can see 
every reason why we should merit the con- 
demnation of our membership In the reck- 
less expenditure of funds without regard to 
our laws governing strikes. 

We are mindful of the fact that un- 
authorized strikes of this kind have resulted 
disastrously in past forms of organization 
in the shoe trade, and for this reason Sec- 
tions 82 and 83 of the Constitution were 
adopted. 

To sanction illegal strikes of shop crews 
after they have occurred, would make it 
impossible for us to measure our probable 
liabilities, and to spend the money of the 
organization for such purposes would very 
soon make It impossible for us to finance 
either legal or Illegal strikes. 

Some over zealous and vigorous partisans 
have seized this opportunity to make a dis- 
play of their superior, though immature. 
Judgment, as an example of what the mem- 
bership might expect under an aggressive 
leadership. 
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It Is to be regretted that this same 
leadership did not manifest itself in the di- 
rection of moral and financial support of 
the lasters in Syracuse, N. T., who have 
been on strike for seventeen weeks, which 
strike was legally sanctioned for the pur- 
pose of maintaining a union principle. 

The courage manifested In this aggres- 
sive leadership reminds me of the story of 
the buffalo in the Far West, who braced 
himself in the middle of the railroad track 
to meet an on-coming express train, which 
tossed him in the air and proceeded without 
interruption, furnishing a striking example 
of physical courage, but lamentable Judg- 
ment. 

Our membership will, no doubt, watch 
with interest the outcome of this contest. 
Fraternally submitted, 

JOHN F. TOBIN. 

General President. 



John Bloomfield No. 85373. 

Fined $100.00 and expelled from the un- 
ion by union No. 159 of Syracuse, N. Y. 
For taking unfair employment in factory of 
A. E. Nettleton, Syracuse, N. Y. 



George Reck No. 734. 

George Fohs, No. 4914. 

Fined 1100.00 and expelled from the union 
by union No. 159 of Syracuse, N. Y. Of- 
fence committed is taking unfair employ- 
ment in factory of A. E. Nettleton, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. while a strike, sanctioned by the 
General Executive Board, was in progress. 



Charles Warner No. 69852. 
Fined $100.00 and expelled from the union 
by union No. 159 of Syracuse, N. Y. For 
taking unfair employment In factory of A. 
E. Nettleton, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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L.ur. Warner No. 81407. ^^'^ '^•*^'» ^o. 65410. 

Fined 1100.00 and expelled from the union Fined $100.00 and expelled from the union 

by union No. 159 of Syracuse, N. Y. For ^^ ^^^^^^ No. 159 of Syracuse, N. Y. For 

taking unfair employment In factory of A. taking unfair employment in factory of A. 

B. Nettleton, Syracuse, N. Y. E. Nettleton, Syracuse, N. Y. 



John Burda No. 59474. Mrs. Rose Dick No. 81376. 

Fined $100.00 and expelled from the union Fined $100.00 and expelled from the union 

by union No. 159 of Syracuse, N. Y. For by union No. 159 of Syracuse, N. Y. For 

taking unfair employment In factory of A. taking unfair employment In factory of A. 

E. Nettleton, Syracuse, N. Y. E. Nettleton, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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NOTICE TO LOCUL SECBETMIES 

The Local Secretaries are 
requested to forward Local 
Registry Cards upon receipt 
of notice of transfer. Con- 
siderable complaint has been 
made because of such delays. 
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NOTICE. 



The attention of all the members of the 
Boot and Shoe Workers* Union is called to 
the fact that the Dexter -Herrington Cutlery 
Co., of Southbrldge, Mass., manufacturers 
of knives of all descriptions, are on the 
Unfair List of the Metal Polishers Inter- 
national Union. 



RULES GOVERNING THE USE OF THE 
UNION STAMP. 



1. Application for the use of the Union 
Stamp should be made to Headquarters. 

2. A contract covering: the use of the 
Union Stamp is negotiated and drawn; said 
contract is then submitted to the Local 
Union or Joint Council, and If approved 
shall be submitted to the Greneral Executive 
Board, and, if then approved, shall be signed. 

3. All employes of factories using the 
Union Stamp shall be members of the Boot 
and Shoe Workers' Union in full accordance 
with its constitution. 

4. Members employed in Union Stamp 
factories shall not be allowed to fall in ar- 
rears for dues. The General President is 
hereby directed to object to the employment 
in any Union Stamp factory of any member 
owing more than three weeks' dues. 



5. All questions of the violation of the 
agreement shall be referred by the member 
to the Local Union or Joint Council, ai)d 
thence to Headquarters. 

6. The General President, or his author- 
ized deputy, if satisfied the agreement is 
being violated, shall call the attention of the 
employer to such violation of the agreement, 
and failing to obtain satisfaction, he is 
hereby instructed to immediately bring ac- 
tion to recover the Union Stamp. 

7. No person, except the General Presi- 
dent of the Boot and Shoe Workers' Union, 
or his authorized deputy shall have the right 

» to demand or receive the Union Stamp from 
any factory using the same. 



RULES GOVERNING SJCK BENEFITS. 



1. The claimant must have been a mem- 
ber in good standing for 6 months prior to 
date of notice. 

2. The regular form of Notice of Sick 
Claim must be tilled out by, or on behalf of 
the claimant. This notice must be given to 
the Financial Secretary of the Local Union, 
and mailed by him to the Gen. Secretary- 
Treasurer, within 24 hours. 

3. The Financial Secretary will call the 
attention of the Executive Board to the case 
reported, and said Executive Board shall 
appoint a Sick Investigating Committee of 
three, not related to the claimant, to Investi- 
gate the case and report upon blanks furn- 
ished for that purpose. The Financial 
Secretary and President are prohibited from 
serving upon sick investigating committees, 
as their work in connection with sick claims 
is judicial in character. Members of the 
EJxecutive Board serving on sick committee 
must not vote for or against approval of 
claim. 

4. The Sick Investigating Committee shall 
visit the claimant separately, and report, 
separately, to the Executive Board, usln^ 
the blanks furnished for that purpose. 

5. In case of contagious disease, the 
Executive Board may accept the certificate 
of the physician, in place of a report from 
the Sick Investigating Committee. 

6. Upon receipt of the Notice of Sick 
Claim, the Gen. Secretary- Treasurer shall 
mall Sick Claim blank to the local Financial 
Secretary. 

7. When the Sick Claim has been re- 
ceived and the Sick Investigating Committee 
are ready to report, the local Executive 
Board shall hold a meeting, ahd passing upon 
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all the circumstances connected with the 
case, as well as upon the report of the Sick 
Committee, shall act upon the claim, ap- 
proving: or disapproving it. as in their judgr- 
ment circumstances warrant; after which 
the claim shall be forwarded to the Gen. 
Secretary- Treasurer. 

8. If the claim is disapproved by the 
Local ESxecutive Board, the Gen. Secretary- 
Treasurer shall disallow claim, and notify 
claimant accordingly. 

9. If the claim is approved by the 
Local Executive Board, and the Gen. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer deems the proceedings ir- 
regular in any part, or has reason to believe . 
there is any evidence of fraud, he may sus- 
pend payment of the benefit, pending an 
investigation, by direction of the General 
Executive Board. 

10. If the claim is approved by the 
Local Executive Board, and the Gen. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer is satisfied that the claim is 
bona fide and the proceedings regular, he 
shall allow the claim and forweu*d the Sick 
Benefit Coupon Book to the Local Financial 
Secretary. 

11. The Local Financial Secretary shall 
retain this Coupon Book in his possession, 
detaching one coupon each week while the 
illness lasts, not to exceed thirteen weeks, 
being careful that all the blanks and condi- 
tions are filled out and complied with each 
week, and deducting the amount from the 
General Fund Share, paying any dues the 
member may owe out of the benefit before 
delivering the benefit to the beneficiary. 
Should the General Flmds from that Union 
be insufficient to redeem such coupon, as 
in C£)^e of an epidemic, coupons may be 
forwarded to the General Secretary-Treas- 
urer, who will forward check for balance. 
Do not withhold any General Funds unless 
signed sick benefit coupon is returned in lieu 
of same. 

12. When the illness has ceased, the 
Local Financial Secretary shall return the 
unused portion of the Sick Coupon Book. 

* « • 
DEATH BENEFIT. 



All claims for Death Benefit must be made 
on the form provided by the General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and forwarded to him. If 
the claim is allowed he will return his check 
for the amount. To be eligible to death 
benefit the deceased must have been for the 
preceding six months a member in good 
standing. Return local register cards of de- 
ceased members. C. L. BAINE. 
Gteneral Secretary- Treasurer. 



SHOE FACTORIES USING THE UNION 
STAMP. 

Revised to Oct. 10, 1906. 

Ladies', Misses' and Children't Union Stamp 
Factory Shoes. 

No. 

11 Rusche & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

87 F. A. Parker & Co., Marblehead, Mass. 

88 J. Richardson & Co., Elmira. N. T. 

46 Johansen Bros. Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
62 Joseph Bertsch Shoe Co., Rochester, 
N. T. 

55 D. A. Donovan & Co., Lynn, Mass. 

65 D. Armstrong & Co., Rochester, N. T. 

67 Siebe Shoe Co., San Francisco. CaL 

100 Wartheimer-Swarts Shoe Co.. St. Louis. 

110 Uncle Sam Shoemakers. Boston. Mass. 

118 Alden, Walker & Wilde, N. Weymouth, 

Mass. 

128 Victoria Shoe Co., Toronto, Ont. 

167 Chesley & Rugg, Haverhill. Mass. 

181 Geo. W. Herrick & Co.. Lsmn. Mass. 

184 Hazen B. Goodrich & Co., Haverhill, 

Mass. 

185 E. E. Phlnney, Middleboro. Mass. 

188 Wichert & Gardner, Brooklyn. N. T. 

193 H. O. W. Co., Chicago, Bl. 

195 Monroe Shoe Co., Rochester. N. Y. 

197 The A. B. C. Shoe Co., New York. N. T. 

200 Flower City Shoe Co., Rochester. N. Y. 

210 J. & T. Bell, Montreal. Que. 

214 M. J. Whitman & Co.. Rochester. N.Y. 

218 Fraternity Shoe Co., New York. N. Y. 

219 The Domestic Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

288 Globe Shoe Co.. Sjrracuse, N. Y. 

289 Garfield Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

248 The Pickett Shoe Co.. Boston. Mass. 

249 G. M. Kutz Co., San Francisco, CaL 
265 Alliance Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 
282 Leavitt Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

284 Walk- Over Shoe Co., Brockton. Mass. 

285 Leonard & Barrows, Middleboro, Mass. 

290 Geo. E. Keith Co., Brockton, Mass. 
843 Iluiskamp Bros.. Keokuk, Iowa. 

345 Minister Myles Shoe Co., Toronto. Ont 



MEN'S, BOYS' AND YOUTHS' UNION STAMP SHOES. 

Factory 
No. 

1 E. T. Wright & Co., Rockland. Mass. 

2 Tilt-Kenny Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

4 Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis. 

Mo. 

5 A. J. Bates A Co.. Webster, Mass. 

7 Weber Bros., No. Adams, Mass. 

8 Young American Shoe Co., Boston, 

Mass. 

9 T. D. Barry & Co.. Brockton. Mass. 
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10 Columbia Shoe Co.. Sheboygan, Wis. 
14 Willlams-Kneeland Co.. So. Bralntree, 
Mass. 

17 F. S. Famum Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

18 Thompson Bros., Brockton, Mass. 

22 J. H. WlncheU & Co., Inc.. Haverhill, 

BCass. 

23 Washin^on Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

24 Sharood Shoe Co., St Paul, Minn. 

25 Riemer Bros. Shoe Co., Green Bay, Wis. 

26 Natick Shoe Co., Natick, Mass. 

27 Norfolk Shoe Co., Randolph, Mass. 

28 W. & V. O. Kimball, Haverhill, Mass. 

29 Orangre Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

31 Formost & Selecto Co., Brockton, Mass. 

34 J. M. O'Donnell & Co., Brockton, Mass. 

40 The Saxson Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

41 The Finch Shoe Co., Springrfleld, Ohio. 

42 Churchill A Alden, Brockton, Ma^s. 

48 Murphy Boot & Shoe Co., Natick, Mass. 

44 M. C. Dizer & Co., East Weymouth, 

Mass. 

45 W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., Brockton, 

Mass. 
48 Seroco Shoe Co.. Brockton, Mass. 

50 Emerson Shoe Co., Rockland, Mass. 

51 J. W. Terhune Shoe Co., Rockland, 

Mass. 
68 Robert McQowan, Orange, N. J. 

67 Richards A Brennan, Randolph, Mass. 

68 Reynolds, Drake & Gabell. Brockton. 

Mass. 

59 St. Paul Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

60 United Workingman's Co-op. B. & S. 

Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

61 Ralston Health Shoe Makers, Brockton, 

Mass. 

62 Lewis A. Cresset, Inc., No. Abin^ton, 

Mass. 
64 DeWolfe Hassel. Conway, Mass. 

71 Conway Shoe Co., Conway, Mass. 

72 Hoosac Shoe Co., Conway, Mass. 

78 Keiffer Bros., New Orleans, La. 

79 Nolan-George Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

80 Walton & Logan Co.,Lvnn. Mass. 

81 C. W. Johnson, Natick, Mass. 

82 L. F. Stevens, Haverhill, Mass. 

85 Williams Shoe Co., Cochituate, Mass. 

86 Winchester Shoe Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

88 The Jqhn McPherson Co., Ltd., Hamil- 

ton, Ont. 

89 Luke W. Reynolds, Men's McKay, 

Brockton, Mass. 

90 Klngsboro Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

91 Mayer-Bannister Shoe Co., St. Louis, 

Mo. 

92 H. Ruppel, Brooklyn, N. T. 

95 Brooks Shoe Co.. Boston, Mass. 

97 Whitcomb & Paine Co.. Holbrook. Mass. 



98 Milwaukee Shoe Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

99 The J. D. King Co., Toronto, Ont. 
100 Wertheimer-S warts Shoe Co., St. Louis, 

Mo. 

102 Granger Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

104 Treadwell Shoe Co., Natick, Mass. 

105 John Meier Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

106 Stirling Shoe Co., Providence, R. L 
108 Schneider Bros.. Natick, Mass. 

110 Uncle Sam Shoemakers, Boston, Mass. 

111 Levle Shoe Co., Chicago. 111. 

113 Bray Shoe Co.. Brockton. Mass. 

114 Ames, Holden Com p., Ltd., Montreal, 

Que. 

116 Brennan Boot & Shoe Co.. Natick, Mass 

117 Pacific Shoe Co., San Francisco. Cal. 

118 Alden, Walker & Wilde, N. Weymouth, 

Mass. 

119 Reliance Shoe Co., Brockton. Mass. 

128 Banner Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 

129 The Scottsmith Co., Brockton, Mass. 

134 A. G. Walton & Co.. Lynn, Mass. 

135 Stover Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

138 Wauban Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

141 Keith & Pratt, No. Middleboro, Mass. 

142 Lott Shoe Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

145 Bicycle Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

146 Rice & Hutchlns, Inc., Rockland, Mass. 

148 Fiebrlch, Fox, Hllker Co., Racine, Wis. 

149 Granite Shoe Co., Cochituate, Mass. 

150 Brockton Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

151 Easton Shoe Co., Easton, Pa. 

152 The Berkley Boot & Shoe Co., Inc., San 

Francisco, Cal. 

153 Farmington Shoe Co., Farmlngton, N.H. 

154 i*Hliii« r " ho <<! . WHupuui V\ if» 

156 John F. Foster & Son, Avon, Mass. 

158 Condon Bros. & Co., Brockton, Mass. 

159 Brockton Co-operative B. & S. Co., 

Brockton, Mass. 

160 Cygolf Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

161 Warwick Shoe Co., Natick, Mass. 

162 Spencer Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

163 John G. Neubauer, San Francisco, Cal. 
167 Chesley & Rugg, Haverhill, Mass. 

172 C. S. Marshall & Co., Brockton, Mass. 

173 Geo. Frederick, Lawrence, Mass. 

174 Hart Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

176 Alpha Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

177 York Shoe Mfg. Co., York, Pa. 

178 McCarthy & McDonald, Marlboro, Mass. 
183 Tunnel City Shoe Co.. No. Adams, Mass. 

191 Royal Shoe Co., Randolph, Mass. 

192 Crescent Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

193 H. O. W. Co., Chicago, HI. 

194 Howes Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

195 Monroe Shoe Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

196 E. R. Marshall Co., Hamilton, Ontario, 



Canada. 
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198 The A. B. C. Shoe Co.. New York City. 

198 . The Locust Shoe Co., Haverhill. Msiss. 

199 The James Shoe Co., Haverhill. Meiss. 

201 American Shoe Co., Boston, Ma.ss. 

202 International Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 

204 Cahn, Nickelsbur? & Co., San Fran- 

cisco, CaL 

205 I. T. Speciality Co., No. Stougrhton, Mass 
207 Dudley Shoe Co., Webster, Mass. 

209 Flower City Shoe Co., Rochester, N.T. 

210 J. & T. Bell, Montreal, Que. 

212 Kelly-Evans Co., Brockton, Mass. 

213 L. B. Shoe Co.. San Francisco, Cal. 
215 Mortimer Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

218 Fraternity Shoe Co., New York City. 

219 California Shoe Co., Petaluma, Cal. 

220 Domestic Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

221 Granite Rock Shoe Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
223 Richmond Shoe Co., 272 Devonshire 

St., Boston. 

225 Brotherhood Shoe Mfg. Co., Baltimore, 

Md. 

226 International Shoe Mfg. Co., Baltimore, 

Md. 

227 Henrietta Shoe Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
229 Cady Boot and Shoe Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

280 Old Dominion Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
231 Consolidated Shoe Co., Middleboro, 

Mass. 
283 Wauchusett Shoe Co., Natick, Mass. 
234 Washington Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
236 Berkshire Shoe Co.. Pittsfleld. Mass. 

238 Globe Shoe Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

239 Garfield Shoe Co., Chicago, HI. 

241 Nonpareil Shoe Co., Springfield, Mass. 

243 Buckingham & Hecht, San Francisco. 

244 Nesmith Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

245 Adams Shoe Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

246 R. H. Long Mfg. Co., So. Framingham, 

Mass. 

248 The Pickett Shoe Co.. Boston, Mass. 

249 .G. M. Kutz Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
261 Harlem Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 
254 Alliance Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 

256 H. H. Brown & Co.. No. Brookfield. 

Mass. 

257 Harry C. Brown, Boston. Mass. 

258 Quabaug Shoe Co., N. Brookfield, Mass. 

263 Raymond, Jones & Co., Boston, Mass. 

264 Falls Shoe Co., East Weymouth, Mass. 

265 F. M. Hoyt Shoe Co., Manchester, N. H. 
268 Wm. F. Joyce Shoe Co., Hornellsville. 

N. Y. 

271 Eastern Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

272 North Lebanon Shoe Factory, Lebanon. 

Pa. 

278 Whitney Boot & Shoe Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

274 The Pioneer Shoe House, New York 
City. N. Y. 



275 M. Germuth & Son, New York. N. Y. 

276 The Hurd Shoe Co., Utica, N. Y. 

277 Churchill Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

279 Howard Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

280 Woodman Shoe Co.. Brockton. Mass. 

281 Elmira Shoe Co.. Elmira. N. Y. 

283 Torrey. Curtis & Tirrell, N. Wesrmouth, 

Mass. 

285 Leonard & Barrows Middleboro, Mass. 

285 Leonard & Barrows, Belfast. Me. 

286 M. A. Packard Co., Inc., Brockton, Mass. 

287 Quincy Shoe Co., Chicago, m. 

288 Simon Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 

289 E:nglish Shoe Co., New York. N. Y. 

290 Geo. E. Keith Co., Brockton, Mass. 

290 Geo. E. Keith Co., Middleboro, Mass. 

291 Big Four Shoe Co., 51 Lincoln St., 

Boston, Mass. 

292 William Penn Shoe Co., Lancaster. Pa. 

293 Trenton Shoe Factory, Toledo, Ohio. 

295 F. B. Ransom & Co., Rockland, Mass. 

296 E. E. Taylor & Co., Brockton, Mass. 
290 E. E. Taylor & Co., New Bedford, Mass. 

297 Preston B. Keith Shoe Co.. Brockton. 

Mass. 

298 Whitman & Keith, Brockton. Mass. 

299 Industrial Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

300 Geo. G. Snow Co., Brockton. Mass. 

301 Erie Shoe Co., Erie, Pa. 

302 Lunelle Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

303 Stacy, Adams & Co., Brockton, Mass. 

304 Monumental Shoe Co., Baltimore, Md. 

305 Kenoza Shoe Co., Haverhill. Mass. 

306 Classmate Shoe Co., Chicago, IlL 

307 Quaker Shoe Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

308 N. R. Packard & Co.. Brockton, Mass. 

309 Reade Shoe Co.. New York City. N. Y. 

310 Howard & Foster, Brockton, Mass. 

311 Stonewall Jackson Shoe Co.. Baltimore, 

Md. 
313 , Cochltuate Shoe Co.. Cochituate, Mass. 

315 Slater & Morrill, So. Braintree, Mass. 

316 Walker & Whitman. Brockton. Mass. 

318 Mills Shoe Co., Baltimore, Md. 

319 Shoe Manufacturers' Syndicate, Farm- 

ington, N. H. 

820 Foot Rite Shoe Co., Montreal. Que. 

32 X Racine Shoe Co.. Racine, Wis. 

322 Don Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

324 E. W. Shoe Co., Bast Weymouth, Mass. 

326 Mutual Shoe Co., New York City, N. Y. 

327 Rambler Shoe Co., Farmlngton, N. H. 

328 The Capital Shoe Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

329 Wiman Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 

330 Webster Shoe Co., Webster. Mass. 

332 Majestic Shoe Co.. San Francisco, Cal. 

333 Chicago Union Shoe Co.. Chicago. HL 

334 Murray Shoe Co.. Boston, Mass. 
836 Foster Shoe Co.. Brockton, Mass. 

336 The Rockwood Shoe Mfg. Co., Cincin- 
nati. Ohio. 
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Ohio Shoe Co^ Cincinnati, Ohia 
Martin Weber. Newark. N. J. 
Waconda Shoe Co.. Portland, Ore. 
Pennsylvania Shoe Co., Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

Liynch Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
Elkflkin Shoe Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Huiskamp Bros., Keokuk, Ohio. 
Lamson Shoe Co., Chlcagro, 111. 
Monarch Shoe Co., East Weymouth, 

Mass. 

Duane Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 
Slater Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 
Meyer Shoe Co., Galena, 111. 
Qraham Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 
Pearl Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
North Western Shoe Co.. Chicago. 111. 
Maine Shoe Co., Portland, Me. 
Heyliger Shoe Co., Chicago, HI. 
Syndicate Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
Renfrew Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
Geo. E. Hatch, Chicago, HI. 
Superior Shoe Mfg. Co., Chicago, 111. 

F. H. Hopf St Co., South Natick, Mass. 
The Marx Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Tri-State Shoe Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Maanexlt Shoe Co., Webster, Mass. 
Geo. Mueller's Sons, New York, N. Y. 
Adam Brandau, Detroit, Mich. 

G. B. Dickey Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
The Lake Boot and Shoe Co., Chicago, 

hl 

Guthman Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 
Weymouth Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
Inter- State Shoe Mfg. Co., New York, 

N. Y. 
The Solid Rock Shoe Co., EvansvlUe, 

Ind. 

St Clair Shoe Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
The Optimus Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
Lucky Seven Shoe Co., East Wey- 
mouth, Mass. 
Wallace Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 
Buffalo Shoe Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Seal Rock Shoe Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Junior Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
Shoe Trade Supplies. 

Laird Prior Co., Brockton, Mass. 

Ferd Thompson & Co., Shoe Dressings, 

112 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 

Chas. H. Daly, Remnants, Abington, 

Mass. 

Brockton Stain Co., Brockton, Mass. 

Campello Blacking Co., Campello, Mass. 

W. H. Dennehy, Randolph, Mass. 

Old Colony Rand Co., Brockton, Mass. 

Zapha Shoe Polish Co., Brockton, Mass. 

Wade & Clifford. Brockton, Mass. 



A22 Perley B. Barbour, Brockton, Mass. 
A28 The Morse Mfg. Co., New Bedford, 

Mass. 
A24 Brockton Welting Co., Brockton, Mass. 
A25 Highland Chemical Co., Brockton, 

Mass. 
A27 Brockton Chemical Co., Brockton. 
A28 Natick Cement Co., Natick, Mass. 
A30 John Spence, Rockland. Mass. 

WE DONT PATRONIZE 



FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS. 
Bread — McKlnney Bread Company, St Louis. 
Mo.; National Biscuit Company, Chicago, 

m. 

Cigars — Carl Upman, of New York City; 
Kerbs, Wertheim & Schlffer, of New York 
City; The Henry George and Tom Moore. 

Floup — ^Washburn- Crosby Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Kelley Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Groceries — James Butler, New York City. 

Meats — ^Kingan Packing Company, of In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Pipes — ^Wm. Demuth & Co., New York. 

Tobacco — American and Continental Tobac- 
co Companies. 

CLOTHING, 

Buttons — ^Davenport Pearl Button Company, 
Davenport, Iowa; Krements & Co., New- 
ark, N. J. 

Clothing — N. Snellenberg & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Clothiers' Exchange. Rochester. 
N. Y.; Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadel- 
phia. Pa.; Blauner Bros^ New York. 

Corsets — Chicago Corset Company, manu- 
facturers Kabo and La Marguerite Corsets. 

Gloves — J. H. Cownie Glove Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa; California Glove Co^ Napa, Cal. 

Hats — J. B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; B. M. Knox Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Shirts and Collars — United Shirt and Collar 
Company, Troy, N. Y.; Van Zandt, Jacobs 
& Co., Troy, N. Y.; Cluett, Peabody St Co. 
Troy, N. Y.; James R. Kaiser, New York 
City. 

Textile — Merrimac Manufacturing Co. (print- 
ed goods), Lowell, Mass. 

Underwear-Oneita Knitting Mills. Utica, N. 
Y. 

Woolens — ^Hartford Carpet Co., Thompson- 
viUe, Conn.; J. Capps St Son. Jsxsksonville. 
HL 

PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS. 

Bookbinders — Geo. M. Hill Co.. Chicago. IlL; 
Boorum Pease Co.. Brooklyn. N. Y. 
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Newspapers — ^Philadelphia Democrat, Phil- 
del phia, Pa.; Hudson. Klmberly & Co., 
printers of Kansas City, Mo.; W. B. Con- 
key Co., publishers, Hammond, Ind.; Times 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Shoes — Harney Bros., Lynn, Mass. ; J. B. Tilt 
Shoe Co., Chicago, III. 

Suspenders— Russell Mfg. Co.. Middletown, 
Conn. 

POTTERY, GLASS, STONE, AND 
CEMENT. 

Pottery and Brick — J. B. Owens Pottery Co.» 
of ZanesviUe, Ohio; Northwestern Terra 
Cotta Co. of Chicago, 111.; C. W. Stine Pot- 
tery Co., White Cottage, Ohio; Harbison- 
Walker Refractory Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; 
Utica Hydraulic Cement and Utica Ce- 
ment Mfg. Co., Utica, IlL 

MACHINERY AND BUILDING. 

General Hardware — Landers, PYary & Clcu'k, 
Aetna Company, New Britain, Conn.; Tver 
Johnson Arms Company, Fitchburg, Mass.; 
Kelsey F\imace Company, Syracuse, N. Y. ; 
Brown & Sharpe Tool Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; John Russell Cutlery Com- 
pany, Turner's Falls, Mass.; Atlas Tack 
Company, Fair Haven, Mass.; Henry Dlss- 
ton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; American 
Hardware Co. (Russell & Erwin Co. and 
P. & F. Corbin Co.), New Britain, Conn.; 
Merritt & Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Iron and Steel — ^Illinois Iron and Bolt Com- 
pany of Carpentersville, 111.; Carborun- 
dum Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
Casey & Hedges, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Gumey Foundry Company, Toronto, OnL; 
Sattley Manufacturing Company, Spring- 
field, Ohio; Page Needle Company, Frank- 
lin, N. H.; American Circular Loom Com- 
pany, New Orange, N. J.; Payne Engine 
Company, Elmira, N. Y.; Lincoln Iron 
Works (F. R. Patch Manufacturing Com- 
pany), Rutland. Vt.; Erie City Ironworks, 
Erie, Pa.; David R^ydole Hammer Co., 
Norwich, N. Y.; Singer Sewing Machine 
Co., Elizabeth, N. J.; National Elevator 
and Machine Company, Honesdale, Pa.; 
Pittsburg Expanded Metal Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa.; Peckham Manufacturing Company, 
Kingston, N. Y.; American Hoist and Der- 
rick Co., St Paul, Minn. 

Iron, Architectural — Geo. L. Mesklr, ICvanB- 
ville, Ind. 

Stoves — Germer Stove Company, Erie, Pa.; 
"Radiant Home" Stoves. Ranges, and Hot 
Air Blast, Erie, Pa.; Wrought Iron Range 
Co., St Louis, Mo. 
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WOOD AND PURNrrURB. 

Bags— Gulf Bag Company, New Orleans. : 

branch Bemis Bros., St Louis, Mo. 
Baskets—Williams Manufacturing Company, 

Northampton, Mass. 
Brooms and Dusters — The Lee Broom and 
Duster Company, of Davenport, Iowa; 1£. 
Goeller's Sons, Circleville, Ohio; Merkle- 
Wiley Broom Co.. Paris, DL 
Carriages — Crane, Breed & Co., Cinclmiati, 

Ohio. 
Cooperage — Northwestern Cooperage and 
Lumber Company (otherwise known as the 
Buckeye Stave Company), of Ohio, Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin; Elgin Butter Tub 
Company, Elgin, 111.; Williams Cooperate 
Company and Palmer Manuf^turin«r 
Company of Poplar Bluff, Mo. 
China— Wick China Company, Kittanning, 

Pa. 
Furniture — American Billiard Table Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio; Brumby Chair 
Company, Marietta, Ga.; O. Wlsner Piano 
Compajiy, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Krell Piano 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; N. Dnicker & 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; St Johns Table 
Company, St Johns, Mich.; Grand Rapids 
Furniture Manufacturing Association, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Derby Desk Co., 
Boston. Mass. 
Gold Leaf— W. H. Kemp Company, New 
York, N. Y.; Andrew Reeves, Chicago, HL; 
George Reeves, Cape May, N.J. ; Hastings 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Henry Ayers, 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Lumber— Trinity County Lumber Company, 
Groveton, Texas; Relnle Broa & Solomon, 
Baltimore, Md.; Himmelberger Harrison 
Lumber Company. Morehouse, Mo.; Union 
Lumber Company, Fort Bragg, Cal.; St 
Paul and Tacoma Lumber Company, Ta- 
coma. Wash.; Gray's Harbor Commercial 
Co., Cosmopolis, Wash. 
Leather— Kullman, Salz & Co^ Benica, CaL; 
A. B. Patrick & Co., San Francisco, Cal.; 
Lerch Bros., Baltimore, Md. 
Paper Boxes — E. N. Row ell & Co., Batavia, 
N. Y.; J. N. Roberts & Co., Metropolis, 111. 
Paper— Remington-Martin Paper Co., Nor- 
folk, N. Y. (Raymond Paper Co., Ray- 
mondsville, N. Y.; J. L. Frost Paper Co^ 
Norwood, N. Y.;) Potter Wall Paper Co., 
Hoboken, N. J. 

Typewriters— Underwood Typewriter Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn. 

Watches— Keystone Watch Case Company, 
of Philadelphia, Pa.; Crescent Courvoiseer 
Wilcox Company; Jos. Fahy, Brooklyn 
Watch Case Company, Sair Harbor, 
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